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CHAPTER  II. 

THB  SOOTBIinB  OF  THE  EPIBTLB  TO  THE  fiEBRBWS. 

We  wish  in  this  place  to  take  some  notice  of  the  peculiar 
doctrinal  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  which  we 
find  the  leading  points  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  under  a  pecu- 
liar form,  as  held  by  a  man  of  independent  mind,  who  dif- 
fered from  Paul  in  his  constitutional  qualities,  in  his  mental 
training,  ajid  in  the  mode  of  his  transition  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  author  of  this  epistle 
seems  to  stand  to  the  apostle  in  the  same  relation  a^  Melanc- 
thon  to  Luther ;  the  one  quiet  and  gentle,  the  other  ardent 
and  energetic.  As  to  their  education,  Paul  was  brought  up 
in  the  school  of  Pharisaism ;  in  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  recognise  the  training  of  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.  Hence  arose  the  difference  between  the  two,  that  Paul 
received  a  more  dialectic  education,  by  which  his  logical 
faculties  were  still  further  developed,  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  more  rhetorical  one  ;  though  Paul, 
like  Luther,  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  gift  of  natiu:^! 
eloquence.  Lastly,  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
appears  to  have  made  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity, not,  hke  Paul,  by  a  sudden  crisis,  but  by  a  more  quiet 
gradual  development,  in  which  the  higher  spirit  concealed 
under  the  forms  of  Judaism  revealed  itself  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, we  must  consider  his  twofold  relation  to  the  AlexaA!L<k\as>L- 
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Jewish,  and  to  the  Pauline  theology.  Several  diflferences  in 
the  development  of  doctrine  between  these  two  great  teachers 
of  the  church,  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiar  design  of 
this  epistle,  which  was  addressed  to  a  community  of  Christians, 
who,  though  feith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  had  found  ready 
acceptance  with  them,  were  still  enthralled  in  the  forms  of 
Judaismv* 

^  This  view  we  must  maintain,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  alleged 
against  it  by  Dr.  Ruth  in  his  Latin  Dissertation  (Frankfort,  1836)^  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  consisting  of  Gentile  Christians.  As  the  epistle 
perfectly  suits  a  church  consisting  of  Jewish  Christians,  and  the  diffi- 
culties attached  to  this  hypothesis  are  only  superficial,  so  we  canuQt,  on 
the  other  hand,  conceiye  of  a  church  of  Gentile  Christians  to  whom  an 
epistle  could  be  addressed  in  such  a  form  and  of  such  contents.  And, 
on  the  latter  supposition,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  manifestly 
close  connexion  of  the  didactic  and  parenetical  elements  from  its  com- 
mencement, since  a  church  consisting  of  Gentile  Christians  might  be 
forced  by  persecution  to  fall  back  into  heathenism,  but  never  from 
such  a  cause,  to  pass  over  to  Judaism.  The  contents  of  this  epistle, 
which  tend  to  show  ,the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  are 
therefore  by  no  means  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  encouraging  its  readers 
to  constancy  under  persecutions.  Dr.  Roth  appeals  to  chap.  iii.  12 ;  but 
apostasy  from  the  living  God  need  not  be  exactly  a  relapse  into  idolatry; 
for  as  communion  with  God,  according  to  the  convictions  of  the  writer, 
could  only  be  through  Christ,  so  an  apostasy  from  Christ  must  in  his 
esteem  have  been  equivalent  to  apostasy  from  the  living  God.  Still 
less  can  the  passage  in  chap.  x.  S2  be  adduced  in  evidence,  for  doubt* 
less  divine  illumination  appeared  to  the  author  as  necessarily  depending 
on  the  gospel ;  and  a  transition  from  &ny  other  religious  stand-pointy 
on  which  man  could  not  be  set  free  from  the  dominion  of  the  principle 
of  sin,  was  looked  upon  by  him  as  a  transition  from  darkness  to  light 
The  same  remark  applies  to  chap.  vi.  4.  Also,  the  enumeration  of 
points  of  instruction  for  catechumens  in  chap.'  vi.  1,  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  only  such  as  would  be  imparted  to  heathens ;  for  by  "  repent- 
ance from  dead  works,"  the  author  no  doubt  understands  conversion 
from  all  ungodliness,  and  by  viims  in  this  connexion,  agreeably  to  the 
Pauline  ideas,  he  meant  faith  in  the  peculiarly  Christian  sense ;  so  that 
faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  is  included  in  it,  which  in  articles  of  in- 
struction for  heathens  must  also,  we  allow,  have  been  rendered  very  pro- 
minent. Besides,  for  the  instruction  of  Jews  passing  over  to  Christianity, 
it  was  requisite  to  define  the  nature  of  Christian  baptism,  in  relation  to 
that  of  John  and  other  kinds  of  lustration;  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  judgment,  though  already  acknowledged  by  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jews,  must  be  promulged  afresh  with  many  peculiar 
modifications  in  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
7  hus  the  author  enumerates  those  universal  articles  of  primary  religious 
instruction,  which  needed  to  be  addressed  to  Jews  as  well  as  to  Gentiles. 
From  chap.  xiii.  9,  it  does  not  follow  that  his  readers  had  never  before 
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Paul  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  agree  in 
this,  that  they  both  represent  Judaism  as  inadequate  for  satis- 
fying the  religious  wants  of  man.  This  is  the  purport  of 
what  is  said  in  chap.  vii.  19,  that  Judaism  could  "  make 
nothing  perfect ; "  its  religious  institutions  were  not  fitted  to 
realize  the  ideas  presented  by  them  to  the  conscience  ;  the 
sacrifices  and  the  priesthood  were  unable  to  satisfy  that 
religious  want,  to  which  both  owed  their  existence  ;  namely, 
to  accomplish  the  removal  of  the  disunion  between  God  and 
man.  Those  religious  ideas  were  here  represented  in  sensible 
images,  which  were  first  realized  by  Christianity.  Both  Paul 
and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  place  the 
central  point  of  religion  in  redemption  from  guilt  and  sin,  the 
restoration  of  communion  with  God,  whence  proceeds  the 
impartation  of  a  divine  life,  the  source  of  true  holiness  ;  and 
the  inability  of  Judaism  to  attain  this  object  formed,  in  the 
estimation  of  both,  its  essential  defe'ct.  In  this  epistle  (viii. 
12  ;  vi.  4  ;  ix.  15)  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  commimication 
of  a  new  divine  life,  and  divine  power  for  sanctification,  are 
described  as  the  work  of  Christ — ^as  the  effect  of  Christianity; 
it  is  maintained,  that  by  this  new  principle  of  life,  the 
redeemed  are  able  to  render  true  spiritual  worship,  which 
comprehends  the  whole  life,  so  that  now  the  whole  soul, 
animated  by  a  new  spirit,  becomes  a  thank-offering  for  the 
gi-ace  of  redemption  bestowed  upon  it  (xii.  28 ;  ix.  14 ;  xiii.  15) ; 
and  in  the  same  manner  Paul  contemplates  the  whole 
Christian  life  as  an  act  of  true  spiritual  worship. 

observed  the  Jewish  laws  relating  to  food,  and  therefore  were  not  Jews, 
but  only,  that  according  to  the  supposition  of  the  writer  of  the  epistle, 
they  no  longer  as  Christians  placed  their  dependence  on  such  outward 
things.  At  all  events,  by  "the  divers  and  strange  doctrines,"  some 
peculiar  opinions  must  be  understood  which  were  placed  by  the  false 
teachers  in  connexion  with  the  Jewish  laws  on  food.  The  passage  in 
c  !ap.  xi.  40,  can  only  be  intended  to  mark  a  later  generation  (in  this 
case  no  matter  whether  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  descent),  which  had  not  yet 
come  into  existence,  and  therefore  would  not  have  attained  to  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  Messianic  kingdom — if  this  kingdom  had  commenced 
earlier,  and  thus  the  development  of  the  human  race  had  been  earlier 
closed.  According  to  the  other  interpretation  also,  it  would  have  been 
necessary  for  the  author  to  have  addressed  his  readers  in  the  second 
person,  for  the  rhetorical  figure  Anakoinosis,  on  the  supposition  of  the 
author  being  of  Jewish  descent,  whoever  he  might  be,  would  here  be  as 
little  employed  as  in  chap.  ii.  8,  even  supposing  that  the  epistle  had  beea 
written  by  Paul  himselt 
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But  these  two  "writers  differ  in  their  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  fundamental  ideas  which  they  hold  in  common.  Paul,  in 
opposition  to  the  merit  of  works  on  the  legal  stand-point, 
and  especially  against  the  tenet  that  an  observance  of  the 
law  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Gentiles  in  order  to 
salvation — develops  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone, 
independently  of  the  works  of  the  law.  This  doctrine,  that 
no  one  could  become  righteous  before  God  by  the  observance 
of  the  law,  but  only  through  feith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and 
Kedeemer,  lies  also  at  the  basis  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
But  since  the  author  of  this  epistle  directs  his  argumentation 
especially  against  those  who  were  still  captivated  by  the  pomp 
of  the  Temple  worship,  the  priesthood  and  the  sacrifices,  and 
Vere  in  dai^er  of  being  entirely  seduced  fi-om  Christianity  by 
the  impression  these  objects  made  upon  them,  this  gave  a 
peculiar  direction  to  his  reasoning,  and  it  aimed  at  showing 
that  by  all  this  ritual  their  religious  wants  could  not  be  satis- 
fied, but  that  its  only  use  was  to  direct  them  to  the  sole  true 
means  of  satisfaction.  As  Paul  declared  that  the  law  could 
not  bestow  the  justification  which  man  required,  but  that  it 
only  awakened  tiaat  feeling  of  want,  which  nothing  but  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Eedeemer  could  satisfy,  so  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  it  is  shown,  that  the  mediation  required  by  man's 
relation  to  God  and  heaven,  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  but  that  it  only  avieuled  to  call  forth  a 
longing  for  such  a  mediation,  and  thus  led  to  Him  who  alone 
could  bestow  it. 

But  in  one  respect  an  opposition  miay  seem  to  exist  between 
the  Pauline  views  and  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  Paul  contemplates  the  stand-point  of  Judaism 
as  abolished.  Everything  in  religion  is  represented  as  pro- 
ceeding firom  faith  in  Christ  alone ;  in  receiving  the  gospel 
a  man  is  in  effect  dead  to  his  former  religious  stand-point ; 
whatever  was  before  the  ground  of  his  confidence,  now 
appears  to  him  as  an  absolute  nuUity.  On  the  contBary, 
according  to  the  views  presented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  whole  Jewish  cultus  is,  it  is  true,  only  a 
ishadowy  image  of  something  superior ;  but  the  writer  con- 
siders it  as  stiU  continuing  to  exist  till  everything  earthly, 
and  consequently  this  form  of  earthly  worship,  shall  come  to 
an  end,  when  the  Messianic  kingdom  being  consummated. 
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a  higher  order  of  things  shall  succeed.  Thus  we  may  here 
meet  with  a  view,  which  was  originally  entertained  by  converts 
from  Judaism,  that  the  communion  with  the  sanctuary  of 
heaven  bestowed  by  Christianity,  would  be  carried  on  in  this 
world  in  combination  with  the  forms  of  a  cultus  which  typified 
heavenly  things ;  that  a  new  higher  spirit  would  continue  to 
operate  in  the  ancient  forms  of  religion.  But  still  this  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction  between  the  two  great  teachers ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  the  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle, 
that  the  writer  looked  on  the  Jewish  cultus  as  entirely  super- 
fluous, since  it  could  contribute  nothing  towards  effecting 
communion  with  heaven  and  reconciliation  with  God,  on 
which  everything  depended.  But  since  Christianity  effected 
all  this,  since  it  bestowed  everything  demanded  by  the 
religious  wants  of  man,  of  what  use  was  another  cultus  ? 

If,  in  connexion  with  such  views,  the  Jewish  cultus  could 
still  find  a  place,  the  only  point  of  junction  could  be,  the 
representation  that  the  conscientious  observance  of  all  that 
belonged  to  the  Mosaic  cultus,  would  be  a  preparatory  puri- 
fying and  sanctifying  process,  to  qualify  for  the  participation 
of  (Svine  things  through  the 'medium  of  Christianity.  This 
was  the  stand-point  firom  which  Philo,  in  his  'work  De 
Migratione  Abrakami,  combats  a  religious  idealism  which 
would  have  explained  away  the  whole  of  outward  Judaism  as 
superfluous.  But  in  this  epistle  we  can  find  no  trace  of  at- 
tributing such  a  continued  preparatory  utility  to  Judaism  ; 
according  to  its^  fundamental  ideas,  connexion  with  Christ  as 
the  true  high-priest  renders  superfluous  all  other  methods  of 
purification  and  sanctification.  If  the  author  of  this  epistle 
had  some  notion  that  these  outward  forms  of  Judaism,  whose 
design  was  only  preparative  and  typical,  would  linger  in 
existence  till  the  whole  terrestrial  economy  would  be  termi- 
nated by  the  second  advent  of  Christ  at  no  very  distant 
period,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  considered  these 
forms  as  of  essential  importance.  We  must  only  bear  in 
mind  in  what  light  the  author  viewed  the  relation  of  the 
present  to  the  future.  This  relation  was  the  same  in  his 
conceptions  as  in  Paul's.  To  Christians  the  future  is  by  faith 
already  become  a  present.  They  ascend  with  the  confidence 
of  faith  into  the  holiest  of  holies  in  heaven,  which  Christ  has 
rendered  accessible  to  them ;  x.  22,     They  akead-^  \i^Vs^%  V^ 
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the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  are  become  the  associates  of 
angels  ;  xii.  23.  They  have  ah-eady  been  made  partakers  of 
an  eternal  unchangeable  kingdom;  xii.  28.  They  have  al- 
ready felt  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come.  Hence  it  follows, 
that,  as  they  no  more  belong  in  their  inward  Hfe  to  this  trans- 
itory world,  but  to  the  higher  future  world,  they  are  actually 
raised  above  the  whole  stand-point  of  Judaism.  When  in 
ix.  9,  it  is  said,  that,  in  the  Kaippg  eyearriKtjjg  (equivalent  to 
atwi/  ovTog),  there  is  a  sacrificial  worship,  which  yet,  like  all 
such  outward  things,  cannot  bestow  ^  the  right  constitution  of 
the  inner  life,  the  purification  jfrom  guilt,  which  man  requires 
in  order  to  become  a  member  of  God's  kingdom,  it  must  be 
recollected  that  Christians  do  not  belong  to  the  aiujv  ovrog, 
but  to  the  aliop  fiiXXcjv,  and  hence  all  this  is  nothing  to  them. 
When  the  author  speaks  of  outward  ordinances,*  ix.  10,  which 
were  "  imposed  until  the  time  of  reformation ; "  it  is  added, 
that  Christ  ®  is  He  fi'om  whom  the  diopOLJcns  emanates,  which 
frees  from  the  yoke  of  these  ordinances,  though  in  its  whole 
extent  it  will  first  take  efiect  in  the  olKovfiivrj  fieXKovtra.  In 
fact,  he  contrasts  with  the  Jews  who  serve  an  earthly  sanctuary 
(xiii.  10)  the  Christians  to  whom  the  altar  in  heaven  stands 
open,  while  it  is  closed  against  the  Jews  who  cleave  to  an 
earthly  sanctuary.  This  is  the  contrast  between  those  whose 
worship  still  adheres  to  the  veil  of  outward  sensible  forms, 
and  those  who  rise  at  once  to  heaven.  As  Jesus  sufiered 
without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  so,  according  to  the  sym- 
bolical representations  employed  in  this  epistle,  must  those 
who  desire  to  belong  to  him  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
terrestrial  Jerusalem,  the  earthly  sanctuary,  as  from  this 
world  in  general;  xiii.  13.  We  here  find  the  same  principles 
as  in  Paul's  writings.  The  author  of  this  epistle  does  not, 
indeed,  argue  directly  against  the  maintenance  of  the  outward 
forms  of  the  Jewish  cultus,  nor  does  he  demand  their  aboli- 
tion ;  but  this  even  Paul  would  not  have  done  in  an  epistle 
addressed  to  Christians  who  belonged  to  Judaism  by  national 
descent  and  education. 

*  Paul  would  have  said  that  all  this  could  not  contribute  to  their 
jvstijication. 

^  The  same  which  Paul  asserts  of  the  trapKiKh  rov  vSfiov,  of  the  being 
in  subjection  to  the  oroixcm  rod  KStrfiov, 

*  As  the  contrast  in  ver.  11  shows. 
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It  may  appear  as  rather  un-Pauline  that  he  treats  only  of 
the  salvation  of  those  who  belonged  to  the  posterity  of 
Abraham,  and  of  Christ's  relation  to  such.  We  may  indeed 
doubt,  whether  Paul,  if  he  had  been  writing  to  a  chiurch  com- 
posed entirely  of  Jewish  Christians,  could  have  so  fer 
restrained  himself,  as  not  to  have  dropped  some  expressions 
on -a  subject  which  so  deeply  interested  him  as  the  divine 
purpose  to  incorjjorate  the  Gentiles  with  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  by  faith  in  the  Eedeemer  ;  and  whether  he 
would  not  have  felt  compelled  to  have  adverted,  at  least  in  aa 
apologetic  manner,  to  his  peculiar  vocation  as  a  preacher  ot 
the  gospel  among  the  Gentiles.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  a 
writer  who  so  expressed  himself  respecting  the  conditions  of 
admission  into  the  Messianic  kingdom  and  on  the  relation  of 
Judaism  to  the  work  of  Christ,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  in 
this  epistle,  must  have  agreed  with  the  Pauline  doctrine 
in  thinking,  that  as  the  attainment  of  eternal  salvation  was 
independent  of  Judaism  and  determined  alone  by  faith  in 
Christ,  therefore  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  one  condition 
it  was  attainable  by  all  men.  We  also  find  that  he  selects  as 
a  type  of  Christ,  not  one  of  the  family  of  Abraham,  but 
Melchisedec — an  indication  of  Messianic  universalism.  If  we 
call  to  mind  that  he  considers  the  Xaoc  as  representative  of 
the  theocratic  people  in  general,  the  posterity  of  Abraham  as 
representatives  of  the  human  family  in  general,  who  are  des- 
tined for  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  detect 
any  contradiction  between  himself  and  Paul. 

With  respect  to  the  work  of  Christ,  the  author  of  this 
epistle  appears  to  differ  from  Paul  in  not  bringing  forward 
the  resurrection  as  a  seal  of  the  redemption  effected  by  the 
Saviour  in  the  same  way  as  that  apostle.  But  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  perceive,  that  the  same  conception  of  the  resurrection 
in  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  Christian  system  lies  at  the 
basis  of  this  epistle.  There  is  the  same  connexion  between 
sin  and  death  presupposed,  as  when  it  is  said  in  ii.  14,  that 
Satan  had  the  power  over  death,  that  is,  that  death  was  not 
an  original  element  in  the  creation,  but  was  first  occasioned 
by  Satan,  by  means  of  sin,  which  is  the  work  of  Satan,  and 
being  thus  connected  with  sin,  belongs  to  Satan's  kingdom. 
In  tihe  same  sense  as  Paul  intends,  sin  is  also  considered  as 
the  sting  of  death ;  for  it  is  said  that  men  oppressed  by  a 
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consciousness  of  guilt  are  kept  in  continual  bondage  through 
the  fear  of  death, — that  fear  of  death,  which  presents  itself 
in  connexion  with  the  divine  judgment  to  the  agonizing 
conscience  as  something  so  terrible,  and  which  blasts  the 
cheerful  enjoyment  of  life.  When  it  is  affirmed  that  Christ 
through  death  destroyed  jbhe  kingdom  of  Satan,  who  had 
power  over  death,  and  thereby  freed  men  from  the  bondage 
in  which  they  were  held  by  the  fear  of  death, — ^it  is  presup- 
posed that,  by  the  power  of  his  holy  life,  he  left  the  grave 
victoriously  at  his  resurrection,  and  by  this  event  gave  a  pledge 
to  his  redeemed  of  a  life  of  eternal  happiness.  It  is  said  in 
V.  7,  that  Christ,  who,  as  he  had  assumed  human  nature 
with  all  its  weakness,  sin  excepted,  was  subjected  to  death, 
poured  forth  in  his  struggle  with  death  fervent  prayers  and 
tears  to  God  who  could  redeem  from  death,  and  on  account  of 
his  perfect  resignation  to  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  and 
his  perfect  obedience,  was  heard,  that  is,  was  delivered  from 
death  by  means  of  his  resurrection.  The  God  of  salvation  is 
described  in  xiii.  20,  as  he  who  had  brought  from  the  dead 
the  great  leader  and  ruler  of  the  church  of  God  ;  and  in 
these  words  it  is  implied,  that  Christ  by  his  resurrection  be- 
came the  leader  from  death  to  life  of  the  church  of  God 
formed  by  him  as  the  Kedeemer,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
its  salvation ;  and  therefore  God,  in  raising  him  from  the 
dead,  proved  himself  to  be  the  God  of  salvation. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  same  view  is  taken  in  this  epistle  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  of  the  connexion  of  the  resuiTection  with 
the  work  of  redemption.  But  that  the  exaltation  of  Christ 
to  heaven  is  more  frequently  adverted  to  than  his  antecedent 
resurrection  in  this  epistle,  may  be  traced  to  the  prevailing 
form  of  its  representations,  in  which  Christ  is  compared  to 
the  high-priest  of  the  Old  Testament  economy;  for  as 
high-priest,  having  ascended  to  heaven  and  remaining  there, 
he  fulfils  his  office  by  interceding  with  God  for  believers,  and 
bringing  •  them  into  perpetual  communion  with  God  and 
heaven.  A  contrast  is  pointed  out  between  Christ  and  the 
Jewish  high-priest  in  this  respect,  that  the  latter  could  enter 
into  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple,  which  was  only  a  symbol 
of  that  in  heaven,  but  once  a  year,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
again,  as  he  himself  had  no  abiding  residence  in  the  most  holy 
place,  much  less  could  he  obtain  an  entrance  into  it  for  those 
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on  whose  account  he  held  the  priestly  office.  It  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  mode  of  representation,  tJ  at 
there  was  less  occasion  for  mentioning  the  resurrection,  ai  d 
that  topic  was  brought  forward  more  prominently  to  whi  h 
the  resurrection  forms  an  introduction  and  ti-ansition. 

But  this  idea  of  the  high-priesthood  of  Christ  is  only  a 
particular  form  of  representing  the  general  Christian  idea  ot 
Christ  as  the  Mediator,  by  whom  the  comniimion  of  the  human 
race  with  God,  broken  off  by  sin,  is  again  restored.  That  the 
writer  of  this  epis£le  made  use  of  this  form,  was  principally 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  chiurches 
whom  he  addressed ;  but  in  part  probably  to  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  religious  training.  This  form  is  indeed  borrowed 
from  Judaism.  Yet  it  by  no  means  denotes  a  transient  re- 
lation in  the  historical  development  of  Christianity,  but  is 
connected  with  one  of  its  constant  relations  to  human  nature  ; 
a  relation  in  virtue  of  which,  under  the  consciousDess  of  his 
earthly  limitations  and  his  sins,  man  feels  himself  in  need  of  a 
mediation  to  fill  up  the  infinite  chasm  that  separates  him  jfrom 
a  holy  God.  Hence  in  all  religions,  and  in<various  stages  of 
civilization,  methods  have  been  invented  for  satisfying  this 
want ;  a  caste  of  priests,  or  saints  who  have  attained  perfec- 
tion by  an  unworldly  asceticism,  or  some  kind  of  mediators 
the  offspring  of  the  imagination,  and  a  multitude  of  sensible 
objects,  have  been  made  use  of,  as  points  of  connexion  for 
the  religious  sentiment  in  its  aspirations  after  God.  Christ  has 
for  ever  satisfied  this  imdeniable  want  of  human  nature,  which 
no  human  being  who  stood  himself  in  need  of  redemption 
and  mediation  could  satisfy,  and  consequently^  all  priesthood 
and  sacrificial  worship  are  henceforth  superfluous  and  abolished. 
The  redeemed  are  dependent  on  no  other  being  for  the  purpose 
of  mediating  their  relation  to  Grod.  Through  him  they  are 
brought  into  a  lasting  connexion  with  God  and  the  heavenly 
holy  of  holies ;  through  him,  as  the  overliving  high-priest, 
they  continually  draw  nigh  to  Qod  :  it  is  he  who  intercedes  for 
them  continually  with  God,  and  through  their  relation  to  him 
their  whole  hfe  is  consecrated  to  Grod  and  acceptable  to  him  ; 
vii.  25 J  26.  Now  this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  what  Paul 
teaches  (according  to  the  explanation  we  have  given  of  his 
views)  respecting  the  scheme  of  mediation  for  believei:s ;  re- 
specting the  whole  Christian  life  as  a  thank-offering  for  tha 
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blessings  of  redemption,  and  the  free  access  to  God  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
applies  to  Christianity  the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  temple  and  the 
sacrifices  and  the  whole  ceremonial  worship,  we  are  authorized 
to  infer,  that  he  would  make  a  similar  application  of  the  idea 
of  the  priesthood. 

In  order  to  realize  this  idea  for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
race,  it  was  needM  that  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  divine 
nature  aa  Logos,  effectuates  the  derivation  of  all  created 
existence  fi:om  God  and  its  connexion  with  God — should  be- 
come acquainted  with  all  the  weaknesses,  sufferings,  tempta^ 
tions,  and  conflicts  of  those  for  whom  he  had  to  intercede  as 
high-priest,  firom  his  own  experience,  that  he  might  understand 
the  exigencies  in  which  they  would  require  his  aid,  feel  genuine 
sympathy  with  their  infirmities,  and  infuse  true  confidence 
into  their  hearts.  At  the  same  time,  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
considers  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  twofold  point  of  view, 
of  active  and  passive  satisfe,ction,  which  we  have  explained  in 
the  representation  of  the  Pauline  doctrine.  Both  are  here 
combined  in  the  idea  of  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice  presented  by 
Christ  as  high-priest,  which  effects  that  for  which  no  human 
ritual  was  adequate.  The  relation  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 
as  the  Sinless  One  to  the  sins  of  mankind  is  thus  illustrated, 
that  as  the  sins  of  the  people  were  symbolically  transferred  to 
the  victim,  (as  if  it  could  suffer  what  the  people  deserved,)  so 
Christ  in  his  sacrifice  had  taken  upon  himself  the  sins  of 
mankind ;  his  redeeming  sufferings  were  the  pledge  that  their 
guilt  would  be  no  more  charged  upon  them  ;  ix.  28.  As  to 
the  other  part  of  Christ's  work  noticed  by  Paul, — his  active 
obedience, — it  is  in  this  epistle  expressly  stated  that  Christ, 
according  to  the  divine  appointment,  having  proved  himself 
to  be  the  Holy  One  in  all  human  temptations,  and  under  the 
severest  death-struggle,  gained  thereby  the  dignity  of  high- 
priest ;  V.  7,  8.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  obtains  its  due 
significance  only  in  this  moral  connexion,  not  as  an  optcs 
operatum,  like  the  sacrifice  of  animals,  but  as  the  act  of  One 
who,  revealing  the  eternal  divine  essence  in  human  nature, 
and  exhibiting  the  perfect  imion  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
a  holy  human  life,  verified  it  also  in  death,  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  life  which  had  been  the  revelation  of  the  eternal 
Spirit  of  God  in  a  sinless  holy  humanity.     The  significance 
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of  the  death  of  Christ  is  founded  on  his  having,  "by  an 
eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to  God."  Thus  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinguishes,  as  we  find  in  Paul,  two 
eras  in  the  life  of  Christ ;  his  appearance  on  earth,  when  he 
entered  into  fellowship  with  mankind,  to  bear  the  load  of  sin 
and  to  free  them  from  it ;  and  his  life  as  the  Glorified  One, 
which  no  longer  stands  in  relation  to  sin,  but  in  which  he 
only  exhibits  what  he  obtained  by  his  perfect,  holy  life,  and 
what  those  have  to  expect  who  are  freed  by  him  from  sin,  and 
called  to  the  perfect  communion  of  his  blessed  life  ;  ix.  28. 

By  what  Christ  has  in  this  manner  accomplished,  he  has 
now  once  for  all  made  objective  satisfection  for  mankind  to 
the  requirements  of  the  holiness  of  God,  of  the  moral  order 
of  the  imiverse.  Mankind  defiled  by  sin  cannot  enter  into 
the  heavenly  sanctuary.*  They  must  first  be  purified  and 
consecrated  in  order  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  heaven. 
This  work,  accomplished  objectively  by  Christ,  is  now  carried 
on  in  its  consequences,  till  everything  is  conquered  which 
opposes  the  realization  of  the  holy  kingdom  of  God  among 
mankind,  till  that  higher  world,  first  apprehended  by  feith, 
becomes  an  actual  reality  to  the  sanctified  himian  race. 

Faith  is  also  represented  in  this  epistle  as  the  instrument  of 
appropriating  this  objective  work  by  individuals,  and  of  accom- 
plishing in  them  this  subjective  purification ;  that  faith  by 
which  men  enter  into  communion  with  Christ  j  iii.  6, 14.  It 
is  the  confidence  of  faith  which  enables  men  to  appropriate 
purification  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  purges  the  heart  from 
the  consciousness  of  guilt ;  x.  22,  We  here  find  the  same 
thing  which  Paul  describes  as  justification  by  faith,  only 
with  an  allusion  to  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices, 
in  accordance  with  that  reference  to  the  Jewish  cultus  which 
pervades  this  epistle.  As  in  Paul's  writings,  it  is  here  insisted 
that  feith  must  prove  itself  genuine  by  perseverance ;  x.  36, 
iii.  14.  And  we  find  also  the  same  connexion  indicated  between 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love ;  x.  23,  24. 

In  Paul's  writings,  a  general  conception  of  faith  lies  at  the 
bafiis  of  the  particular  Christian  application  of  the  idea;,  as  a 

*  By  a  transference  of  the  subjective  to  the  objective,  the  writer  of 
this  epistle  (iz.  25)  speaks  of  a  purification  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary 
Itself,  inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  defiled  by  the  sins  of  mankind 
could  they  have  entered  it  without  a  previous  purification. 
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general  fundamental  direction  of  the  disposition  without 
which  no  communion  with  the  divine,  no  religious  life  can 
exist ;  and  this  idea  is  expressed  in  this  epistle  in  a  still  more 
general  way  than  when  Paul  points  to  justifying  faith  in  the 
case  of  Abraham.  It  is  described  as  being  an  apprehension  of 
the  invisible  by  the  whole  direction  of  the  disposition, — a  sur- 
render of  the  spirit  to  something  invisible  by  an  act  of 
inward  self-determination,  by  which  man  raises  himself  above 
the  natural  connexion  of  causes  and  ejects,  and  enters  by  the 
direction  of  his  inward  life  into  a  higher  order  of  things 
revealing  themselves  to  him.  Faith,  according  to  Heb.  xi.  1, 
is  that  by  which  the  object  of  hope  already  becomes  present ; 
by  which  man  is  convinced  of  the  reality  of  what  he  cannot 
perceive  by  the  senses.*  While  in  the  constanj;  succession  in 
the  phenomenal  world  he  sees  only  the  visible  develop  itself 
from  the  visible,  and  one  phenomenon  from  another,  and  the 
understanding,  cleaving  to  earthly  phenolnena,  would  explain 
and  define  everything  from  this  causal  connexion ; — ^faith,  on 
the  contrary,  rises  to  an  act  of  creative  omnipol^nce  as  the 
original  ground  of  all  existence,  and  acknowledges  that  the 
universe  was  made  by  the  invisible  creative  word  of  God ; 
xi.  3.  Even  here^  agreeably  to  what  we  have  remarked  above, 
there  is  involved  a  peculiar  Christian  application  of  the  gene- 
ral idea  of  faith,  only  what  Paul  distinguishes  as  justification 
through  feith,  is  here  represented  under  other  forms  on  account 
of  the  references  to  the  Jewish  cultus.  Moreover,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  peculiarly  hortatory  character  of  this  epistle^ 
faith  is  exhibited  in  its  aspect  of  perseverance  under  all  the 
sufferings  and  conflicts  of  earthly  life  ; — feith  in  its  unflinching 
constancy  towards  the  future,  a  faith  which  steadily  aims  at 
perfection,  and  by  which  those  who  exercise  it  are  matured  • 
for  that  final  aim  ;  {TeXdwang,)  By  this  faith  a  man  foUowa 
after  Christ,  in  whom  a  perfect  pattern  is  exhibited,  and 
who  has  passed  through  aU  temptations  and  conflicts,  with 
an  unwavering  constancy  of  faith,  to  that  state  of  glory  " 
whither  all  believers  must  follow  him  by  the  same  path; 
xii.  2.  But  it  has^  been  most  unjustly  attempted  to  find  a 
contrariety  between  the  idea  of  feith  in  this  epistle  and 
in  Paul's  writings,  as  if  in  the  former  it  merely  implied  a 
"eference  to  something  ftiture,  a  conception  of  its  nature  which 
^  As  Theodoret  says,  BeiKwa-iv  &s  v<f>€ffrura  rh  infieirto  yeyevrififpcu 
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would  best  suit  a  lifeless  Judaism.  It  is  evident  jfrom  the 
general  idea  of  faith  as  we  have  explained  it,  and  from  the 
whole  train  of  thought  in  this  epistle,  that  by  means  of  faith 
a  vital  connexion  is  formed  between  the  Present  and  the 
Future.  By  means  of  faith,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  this 
epistle,  the  Future  becomes  in  some  measure  a  Present  to  the 
mind,  although  this  Present  has  a  necessary  bearing  to  a  more 
perfect  development,  a  consummation  in  the  Future.  In 
connexion  with  feith  is  given  the  experience  of  the  glory  of 
the  divine  word,  vi.  5  ;  by  faith  Christians  enter  the  future 
world,  and  become  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
xii.  22.  By  faith  they  partake  of  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  obtain  a  prurtial  anticipation  of  the  Future  ;  faith 
penetrates  through  the  veil  which  conceals  from  human  eyes 
the  holy  of  holies  in  the  heavens,  and  already  enters  it ;  vi.  19. 

With  respect  to  the  relation  between  the  ideas  of  this  epistle 
and  the  ideas  of  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  theology  as  they  are 
represented  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  must  here  have 
recourse  to  the  distinction  between  religious  realism  and 
religious  idealism ;  in  other  words,  that  stand-point  which 
considers  the  positive  and  historical  in  religion  only  as  a  sym- 
bolical clothing  of  general  ideas,  and  as  the  means  of  stimu- 
lating and  training  the  mind  towards  the  contemplation  of 
ideas — and  that  stand-point  on  which  religion  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  as  an  object  merely  of  the  intellect,  but  as  an 
independent  power  in  the  life,  a  living  communion  with  God 
effected  by  means  of  certain  historical  facts,  as  the  highest 
end  of  a  created  being,  and  a  complete  satisfaction  of  his 
religious  wants. 

On  this  complete  difference  of  the  religious  stand-point, 
a  difference  is  founded  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  of  Judaism.  Philo  viewed  the  historical  and  the 
positive  in  Judaism  only  as  symbolical  veils  of  general  ideas, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  borrowed  from  a  very  different 
stand-point,  and  which  he  attributed  to  Judaism  by  an  arbi- 
trary disregard  of  historical  accuracy.  Th©  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  conceives  of  Judaism,  according  to  its 
true  historical  destination  and  intention — to  prepare  the  way 
for  realizing  the  kingdom  of  God  through  Christ — to  prefigure 
the  divine  in  sensible  forms — ^which  would  subsequently 
actually  appear  among  mankind.      If  he  arbitrarily  explains 
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some  things  according  to  the  letter,  yet  a  higher  necessity  lies 
at  the  basis  of  these  meanings,  the  reference  to  the  facts  of 
religion  from  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  religious  wants  of 
mankind  proceeded,  and  which  were  really  prepared  by 
Judaism.  The  predominant  idea  of  this  ej)istle,  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Clmst,  has  a  significance  entirely  real,  founded 
on  fact,  and  relating  to  the  most  pressing  religious  wants  of 
mankind.  The  Logos  in  himself  is  not  the  high-priest ;  he  can 
only  lay  claim  to  this  character  in  consequence  of  his  having 
assumed  human  nature,  and  thus  accomplished,  in  the  manner 
described,  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Christ  as  glorified 
and  exalted  to  heaven,  has  actually  performed  that  for  the  reli- 
gious life  of  men  which  their  imperative  religious  wants  sou^t 
in  the  priesthood.  On  the  contrary,  Philo  calls  the  Logos  him- 
self the  high-priest,  as  the  divine  reason  revealed  in  creation, 
by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  Deity.  This  reason,  which 
reveals  the  highest  being,  the  ov,  and  communicates  worthy 
and  elevated  ideas  of  it,  is  hence  called  the  high-priest  of  God 
in  the  creation.  As  the  ideal  ground  of  the  phenomenal 
world,  it  mediates  for  it  before  God,  for  in  idea  all  is  perfect, 
but  defective  in  actual  appearance.  The  Logos  is  hence  re- 
presented as  the  KoarfJOQ  vorjrog,  the  7rapaic\rjToc,  the  tKfrrig  for 
the  KOfffiOQ  aifrOriTog.  This  idea  is  symbolically  represented  in 
Melchisedec,  and  the  Jewish  high-priest.'  Thus  we  see  here, 
on  the  one  hand,  abstract  general  ideas  which  can  have  no 
significance  for  the  religious  life ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pearances taken  from  the  facts  of  religious  experience.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  language  of  religion  is  arbitrarily  explainec^ 
according  to  a  speculation  which  was  the  production  of  a 
foreign  soil ;  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  sentiments 
foimded  in  the  disposition  which  it  was  designed  and  adapte(| 
to  express.  Here  it^s  proper  to  notice  a  passage,  in  whidi 
the  author  of  this  epistle  describes  the  power  of  the  Logos 
in  a  manner  resembling  Philo's,  but  which  furnishes  no  suffi- 

^  See  Leg,  Allegor.  iii.  §  26,  where  Melchisedec  is  spokea  of  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Logos,  Upehs  ydp  itrn  \6yoSf  Khripov  ex»v  tJ>v  tvra  km 
{r^\S)s  Tcpl  ahrov  K!oyi^6tJL€vos,  De  Cherubim,  §  5,  the  Logos  is  termed 
iepehs  and  irpo<^ijs  for  the  soul.  De  Sacnf.  Abel  et  Caini,  §  36, 
6  ir€<i>€vyiDs  ivl  rhv  Ochv  Koi  Ik^ttis  avrov  yeyovios  \6yos.  The  high-priest 
in  his  robes  is  a  symbol  of  the  universe,  hivayKaiov  yhp  ^v  rhv  UpwfUpow 
T^  Tov  K6(Tfiov  irarpi  7capax\'ifT(f  XP^^^^^  T€\€iordT<a  r^v  aperriv  vl^.  The 
universe  according  to  the  Flatonic  idea.    De  Vita  Mos.  ii>.  §  14. 
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cient  evidence  to  assume  that  he  had  the  language  of  Philo 
actually  in  his  thoughts.  It  is  the  description  (common  to 
l)oth)  of  the  all-penetrating  and  cutting  sharpness  of  the -Logos. 
But,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,^  we  have  presented  to  us  a 
matter  of  religious  experience,  the  living  power  of  divine  truth, 
penetrating,  judging,  and  punishing  the  soul,  the  power  which 
lays  open  all  secret  wickedness,  before  which  no  deception  can 
stand.  But  Philo  understands  by  the  term  the  power  of 
logical  discrimination,  especially  in  reference  to  the  divine 
reason,  that  efficiency  by  which  it  fixes  the  limits  of  the 
various  kinds  of  existence,  arranges  the  various  classes  of 
creatiures,  and  forms  compound  bodies  fi'om  the  simple 
elements. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  JAMES. 

We  proceed  from  Paul's  representation  of  Christian  truth 
to  that  of  James,  which  forms  a  more  marked  contrast  to  it 
than  any  other  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  chiefly  owing  to  James's  peculiar  point  of  view,  and  to  the 
difference  occasioned  by  it  in  the  development  of  the  doctrines 
of  justification  and  faith.  But  on  comparing  the  two  types 
of  doctrine  with  one  another,  we  shall  perceive  their  essential 
unity  resulting  firom  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  both,  only  that 
the  views  of  the  latter  apostle  were  not  so  completely  disen- 
gaged from  the  garb  of  the  Old  Dispensation,  nor  wrought 
out  in  the  same  sharply  defined  form.     The  contrast  that 

*  Hebrews  iv  12  Zuu  yi^>  6  \6y05  rod  0€ov,  nal  iuepy^Sf  koI  rofi^ 
repos  vvlp  icwraaf  fidxoupay  ^iffropuov,  Ka\  ZuKVorbyavos  &XP^  fiepiafiov  <^ux^s 
T€  Kol  xu€VfiaT0St  opfiSiV  T€  KciX  jxv^Koiv,  KoX  KpiTiKOS  iyOvfi-fiaewv  Koi  ivvoiSav 
KapHias,  Quia  Rer,  divinar.  HcBreSt  §  26,  tvo  rhv  itj^iHaucTov  ivvo'ps  dcdp 
rdfiyojrra,  rds  re  rwv  trtayArmv  koX  vpayfAirmv  l|^y  airdffas  ripixoarBou  koI 
TlvSiirBai  ^Koiffas  (f>6<r€is,  r^  roficT  rSov  trvfiirdyTwy  aurov  \6'y<o,  %s  els  r^v 
o^vrdTTiv  SiKOiniOels  ducfi^v,  Ziaip»v  ov9iiror€  Kifyei  TAat<r6ijTAir(£rro,  iicu^iof 
5^  ixixp*-  'T&v  cer6fi<»v  Koi  Kiyofiivwv  afiepcoy  8i6|^A.0i7,  irdXiv  dwo  to/twv,  rb. 
\07«  Beofprrrii  els  ^fivOirrovs  K<d  hrepiypdtpovs  fwipas  Hpx^'^^cu  SiaipcTv  oZrof 
6  rofievs.     Philon.  Opera,  torn.  ill.  p.  30,  ed.  Lips.  1828 
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here  exists  we  cannot  but  regard  rather  as  formal  than 
material. 

This  difference  is  closely  connected  with  the  difference  in 
the  formation  of  the  religious  character  of  the  two  apostlesf, 
and  with  the  difference  in  their  respective  spheres  of  labour. 
As  to  the  latter,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  James  in  his 
peculiar  position  had  not,  like  Paul,  to  vindicate  an  inde- 
pendent and  imshackled  ministration  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Gentiles  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  Jewish  legal- 
righteousness  ;  but  that  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  press  tho 
practical  consequences  and  requirements  of  the  Christian 
faith  on  those  in  whom  that  faith  had  been  blended  with  the 
errors  of  carnal  Judaism,  and  to  tear  away  the  supports  of 
their  false  confidence.  While  Paul  was  obliged  to  point  out 
to  those  who  placed  their  dependence  on  the  justifying  power 
of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  ftitility  of  such  works  in  reference 
to  justification,  and  to  demonstrate  that  justification  and 
sanctification  could  proceed  only  from  the  faith  of  the 
gospel^ — James,  on  the  other  hand,  found  it  necessary  to 
declare  to  those  who  imagined  that  they  could  be  justified 
before  (jod  by  a  faith  in  the  Jewish  sense  as  we  have  before 
explained  it,  that  such  a  faith  with  which  their  practice  was 
at  total  variance,  was  an  absolutely  worthless  thing.  ^ 

*  It  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have  asserted  above — that  the  argnmen- 
tation  in  the  Epistle  of  James  is  by  no  means  directed  against  Paul — * 
that  the  example  of  Bahab  adduced  in  it,  cannot  be  supposed  to  relate 
to  any  use  which  Paul  could  have  made  of  it;  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  Faith  is  unfolded  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the  Epistle  tp 
the  Hebrews,  <^ould  certainly  give  no  occasion  to  such  a  line  of  argu- 
ment, since  in  that  section,  believing  confidence  is  described  precisely  as 
a  principle  which  impels  to  action,  and  the  faith  of  Bahab  is  marked  as 
being  of  a  kind  that  induced  her  to  receive  the  spies.  The  very  point 
is  here  made  prominent  on  which  James  lays  so  much  stress,  and  hence 
we  infer  that  it  cannot  form  an  antithesis  to  his  own  views.  Nor  could 
Paul,  in  his  oral  instructions,  have  made  use  of  the  example  of  Bahab ; 
for  in  those  passages  of  the  book  of  Joshua  there  was  nothing  he  could 
make  use  of  in  support  of  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
Nothing  is  to  be  found  there  respecting  a  vlffns  nor  of  a  ^ucaicva0%^ 
before  God,  and  with  those  points  alone  St.  Paul  was  concerned,  and  for 
their  confirmation  he  quoted  (Jen.  xv.  and  Habakkuk  iL;  this  example 
of  Bahab,  which  can  only  be  explained  from  the  reference  to  Paul's 
doctrine,  testifies  against  the  supposed  discrepancy  in  the  views  of  the 
two  Apostles.  The  citation  of  such  an  example  can  be  explained  and 
justified  only  from  the  point  of  view  which  we  have  taken. 
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The  apostle  affirms,  that  as  a  sympathy  that  shows  itself  in 
mere  words  to  the  afiflicted  is  worth  nothing,  so  a  faith  with- 
out works  is  entirely  vain.  Accordingly,  he  compares  a 
faith  that  does  not  manifest  itself  by  works,  to  a  pretended 
love  that  is  not  verified  by  corresponding  acts,  to  a  sympathy 
that  evaporates  in  mere  words.  '  From  this  comparison,  it  is 
evident  that  as  what  he  here  describes  as  a  pretended  love  is 
in  his  judgment  undeserving  of  the  name  of  love,  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  pretended  faith.  But  as  by  arguing  against 
the  value  of  a  love  that  only  shows  itself  in  words,  he  did  not 
intend  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  love  itself,  just  as  little 
could  he  design  to  cast  a  slight  on  the  worth  of  faith  by  what 
he  says  against  the  value  of  a  fe,ith  that  exhibits  itself  only  in 
outward  profession.  He  considers  such  a  faith  which  is 
unaccompanied  by  works,  as  dead;  it  is  a  faith  which  is 
destitute  of  that  divine  life  which  spontaneously  produces 
good  works.  In  reference  to  this  necessary  intimate  con- 
nexion between  Mth  and  works,  James  says,  addressing  a 
man  who  depends  on  this  inoperative  faith  (ii.  18),  "  Show 
me  how  thy  faith  can  exist  without  works,  and  I  will  prove 
to  thee  my  faith  by  my  works."  "  As  the  body  without  the 
soul  is  dead,  so"  (he  says,  ii.  26)  "feith  without  works 
is  dead."  The  comparison  is  here  a  general  one,  without 
descending  to  particulars.  It  is  evident,  that  James  could 
not  mean  to  say  that  works  (the  outward  act)  bear  the 
same  relation  to  feith  as  the  soul  to  the  body,  but  only 
(which  agrees  with  the  whole  train  of  his  thinking)  that  the 
absence  of  works  is  a  proof  that  the  faith  is  destitute  of  what 
corresponds  to  the  soul  as  the  animating  principle  of  the 
body.     Works,  therefore,  are  signs  of  the  vitality  of  faith. 

We  shall  be  assisted  in  forming  correct  ideas  of  his  doc- 
trine  respecting  feith,  if  we  examine  the  examples  which  he 
adduces  of  genuine  and  spurious  feith;  on  the  one  hand, 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits  in  a  GJod,  which  only  fills  them  with 
terror,  and,  on  the  other,  the  fiadth  of  Abiuhara.  He  here 
applies  the  same  term  vltrrtc  to  two  distinct  afiections 
of  the  soul.  In  the  first  case,  where  the  reference  is  to 
the  faith  of  evil  spirits,  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  an 
Almighty  Supreme  Being  shows  itself  as  something  imavoid- 
able,  as  an  overpowering  force,  but  it  is  only  a  passive  state 
(a  wdOoc),  with  which  the  spontaneity,  the  free  receptivity  and 

VOL.  II.  0 
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self-activity  of  the  mind  by  no  means  corresponds,  the  whoAO 
internal  constitution  of  a  rational  being  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
feeling  of  dependence  on  God  is  somelSiing  which  man  cannot 
get  rid  of,  however  much  he  may  desire  it.  In  the  second 
case,  faith  is  not  merely  something  passive,  existing  indepen- 
dently of  the  self-determination  of  man,  but  a  voluntary 
recognition  of  this  dependence  takes  place  by  an  act  of  the 
will,  and  thereby  becomes  a  regulating  principle  of  the 
whole  life.  Hence,  in  the  former  instance,  works  as  well  as 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  hfe  must  stand  in  contradiction  to 
what  &om  this  stand-point  is  called  &ith ;  in  the  latter, 
the  inward  tendency  of  the  life  proceeding  from  faith  neces- 
sarily manifests  itself  by  work^.  That  work  of  Abraham 
which  the  apostle  adduces,  was  indeed  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  that  unconditional  and  trustful  surrender  to  the 
Divine  will,  which  is  likewise  by  Paul  considered  as  a  mark 
of  Abraham's  genuine  and  divinely  approved  hKaiotrvyti, 
But  Paid  adduces  this  example  with  a  special  reference  to  via 
internal  importance  in  opposition  to  a  vain  righteousness 
of  works;  James  makes  use  of  it  in  its  outward  manifestation 
against  an  opus  operatum  of  feith ;  and  in  this  point  of  view 
he  could  say  that  by  his  tpya  Abraham  proved  that  he  was  a 
^Uaiog  ;  faith  cooperated  with  his  works ;  by  works  his 
TTtfTTiQ  proved  itself  to  be  reXa'a.  When  the  Holy  Scriptures 
tell  us  that  Abraham's  Mth  was  imputed  to  him  by  God  for 
righteousness,  this  can  only  be  understood  of  a  faith  whidi 
was  accompanied  with  good  works  as  marks  of  its  genuine- 
ness. Certainly  James,  who  believed  in  the  divine  onmi- 
science,  could  not  suppose  that  the  outward  act  was  requisite 
to  make  Abraham's  disposition  manifest  to  God ;  but  he 
meant  to  say  that  Abraham's  feith  could  not  have  justified 
him  before  God,  if  it  had  not  been  such  as  would  manifest 
its  inward  quality  by  such  works.  But  Paul  would  not  have 
applied  the  same  term  iriaTLc  to  two  religious  stand-points 
that  differed  so  widely  from  one  another ;  he  would  hardly 
have  designated  by  this  name  what  James  asserts  of  ev5 
spirits  ;  he  would  not  have  distinguished,  between  a  Jidef 
in/ormis  and  a  Jides  formaia^  but  only  have  designated  by 
this  term  the  "  faith  that  worketh  by  love."  And  although 
in  combating  the  erroneous  tendency  he  would  have  agreied 
with  James,  yet  his  method  of  combating  it  would  have  been 
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quite  difFerent.  He  woiild  have  pointed  out,  as  ho  has  done 
in  several  passages  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  the  neces- 
sary, intimate  connexion  between  faith  and  a  moral  trans- 
formation ;  he  would  have  shown  those  persons  who  professed 
to  believe,  that  what  really  deserved  the  name  of  wianc,  was 
entirely  wanting  to  them.  But  the  elements  of  such  a 
demonstration  are  to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  where 
he  speaks  of  a  new  birth,  a  new  creation  proceeding  jfrom 
fiutiii ;  i.  18.  Yet  it  is  not  his  manner  to  develop  what  is 
ooQt^ed  in  the  idea  so  systematically  as  Paul  is  wont  to  do, 
^o  eiinbits  to  us,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  the  speculative 
and  the  practical,  as  they  interpenetrate  each  other.  James 
is  throughout  practical  rather  than  speculative.  He  contents 
himself  with  stating  experimental  appearances,  while  Paul 
would  profoundly  investigate  their  causes.  To  Paul  the 
central  fact  on  which  everything  turns  is  the  relation  of  man 
to  Grod,  and  the  great  revolution  that  must  be  effected 
in  that  relation  in  order  that  man,  by  nature  estranged  from 
Grod,  may  become  an  object  of  his  good  pleasure.  Only 
to  the  sight  of  that  God  who  beholds  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  spirit,  and  to  whom  the'  invisible  world  lies  unveiled,  is 
the  whole  new  direction  of  the  life  apparent  in  that  internal 
act  of  faith  which  lays  hold  of  redemption,  and  from  which 
everything  must  be  developed  that  belongs  to  the  perfection 
of  the  Christian  life.  In  the  sight  of  that  Being  who  beholds 
the  invisible,  man  is  justified  when  he  believes ;  he  is  justified 
by  his  faith.  But  James,  who  contemplates  the  outward 
Dttanifestation  of  things  as  they  are  developed  in  time,  takes 
into  account  the  cooperation  of  faith  and  works  for  the  justi- 
ication  of  man  ;  for  like  Paul  he  recognises  only  that  faith 
which  works  by  love  and  thus  originates  the  new  creation  in 
nan,  as  justifying  feith,  and  requires  that  it  should  express 
taelf  in  works  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  whatever  else 
nay  be  called  faith.  Had  James  intended  to  say  that  works 
nust  be  visible  in  order  that  man  may  appear  just  before 
jrod,  this  would  have  been  a  material  contradiction  between 
limself  and  Paul.  But  as  surely  as  James  acknowledged  God 
s  the  omniscient  who  penetrates  into  all  that  is  hidden  from 
lortal  vision,  must  he  have  known  that  true  faith  and 
ie  right  state  of  heart  which  it  involved  must  be  manifest  to 
rod,  before  it  could  be  discernible  to  man  by  its  outward 
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signs.  But  one  thing  is  certain ; — ^the  point  of  view  taken 
by  these  two  Apostles,  the  direction  of  their  contemplation% 
is  not  exactly  the  same.  There  is  this  great  diflference 
in  their  respective  stand-points;  Paul  fixes  his  attenticxa 
principally  on  the  objectively  Divine,  the  ground  of  God'g 
election,  on  which  the  confidence  of  man  must  rest  :  James 
concerns  himself  with  the  subjectively  human,  with  what 
man  must  do  on  his  part,  assuming  those  arrangements  and 
acts  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  Being  which  must  form  the 
basis  of  everything. 

A  contradiction  may  indeed  seem  to  exist  between  the 
two,  when  the  one,  as  the  mark  of  the  stand-point  of  legal 
righteousness  adopts  the  phrase,  "Do  this,  and  thou  shalt 
live!"  while  the  other,  from  his  own  peculiar  stand-point, 
says,  "  A  doer  of  the  work — ^this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed,"^  and  we  readily  grant  that  Paul  would  not  have  so 
expressed  himself.  But  this  contradiction  vanishes  if  -we 
take  care  to  notice  the  different  connexions  in  which  these 
words  are  used.  Paul  speaks  of  the  vofjioQ  as  the  summary  of 
individual  imperative  prescriptions,  and  of  man  on  the  legal 
stand-point,  antecedent  to  Christianity.  James  is  speak- 
ing of  the  new  law  of  life  revealed  by  the  Messiah,  which  hd 
designates  the  vo/jloq  riXeiog  in  reference  to  its  forming  the 
consummation  of  Judaism,  just  as  Christ  in  his  sermon  on 
the  moimt  represents  the  gospel  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
Viewing  it  in  this  connexion,  he  also  calls  it  the  "law of 
liberty,"  i.  25  ;  doubtless  from  the  fex5t,  that  those  who  truly 
receive  it,  render  a  free,  loving  obedience,  issuing  from  an 
inward  vital  principle.  He  considers  this  law  as  equivalent  to 
the  \6yoQ,  the  published  doctrine  of  Christ.  By  this  doctrine 
the  law  becomes  a  law  of  freedom,  and  a  perfect  law,  inas- 
much as  in  the  words  of  Christ  the  law  first  finds  its  fuB 
significance,  and  from  faith  in  Christ  the  fr'ee  obedienee 
of  love  is  first  rendered  to  it.  Thus  the  Christian  stand* 
point  where  the  law  becomes  glorified  appears  as  that  of 
freedom  and  perfection,  in  contrast  to  the  earher  stand- 
point of  slavery  and  imperfection.  Since,  then,  James  thus 
agrees  with  Paul,  although  he  woidd  not  have  made  audi 

^  Paul,  from  the  legal  as  opposed  to  the  evangelical  stand-poinl^ 
says,  6  irot^tras  avrh  J^<reTot  4p  aCro7s.    James,  from  his  own  positiflB  I 
Bays,  6  TOiTiT^s  tpyov  oiros  ficucdpios  iv  tJ  noffjaei  adrov  liffTcu, 
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a  contrast  as  the  latter  Apostle,  between  the  gospel  and  the 
law,  we  are  not  justified  in  tracing  modes  of  expression 
in  James  that  resemble  the  Pauline,  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Paul,  but  we  must  rather  refer  what  both  have  in  common, 
to  the  Divine  original  foimtain  of  the  revelation  of  Christ,  in 
whose  words  we  can  point  out  the  connecting  link.  In  refer- 
ence therefore  to  the  law,  as  the  law  of  Christ,  James  says 
what  Paul  himself  must  have  granted, — that  mere  knowledge 
can  profit  nothing — that  it  is  all-important  that  this  doctrine 
'  shoidd  not  be  made  an  object  of  mere  indolent  contemplation, 
but  should  evince  its  power  as.  a  law  regulating  the  life— that 
whoever  exemplifies  this  doctrine  in  his  life,  will  be  blessed  in 
his  deed' — that  only  he  who  regulates  his  life  by  Christianity 
can  experience  in  life  its  blessed  effects ;  he  alone  will  feel 
truly  blessed  in  the  influence  proceeding  from  Christianity. 

In  relation  to  moral  requirements,  James  difiered  widely  ' 
fi-om  the  abettors  of  a  Jewish  legal  righteousness,  who  laid 
more  stress  on  a  multiplicity  of  individual  good  works  than 
on  the  regulation  of  the  life  by  one  governing  principle  ;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  chai*acteristics  of  this  Epistle,  and  closely 
connected  with  his  argument  on  feiith,  that  he  traces  back 
belief,  knowledge,  and  action,  to  the  unity  of  the  whole  life 
proceeding  from  a  Divine  disposition,  and  opposes  the  isola« 
tion  of  all  those  things  which  can  only  maintain  their  true 
significance  when  comprehended  in  that  imity. 

Thus  he  says,  Whosoever  imagines  that  the  worship  of  God 
consists  in  certain  single  acts,  deceives  himself;  it  consists 
in  the  whole  direction  of  a  life  devoted  to  God,  in  pre- 
serving oneself  from  contact  with  all  ungodUness.  He  com- 
bats the  superficial  moral  judgment,  according  to  which  a 
man  believes  that  he  may  be  excused  for  transgressing  certain 
commands,  if  he  only  avoids  certain  sins.  The  law  is  a  unity, 
and  whoever  violates  it  in  only  one  point,  is  guilty  of  violating 
the  whole.  According  to  James,  the  fulfilling  of  the  whole 
law  consists  in  love ;   ii.  8.     Hence  he  particularly  speaks 

*  iif,  in  James  i.  25,  ought  by  no  means  to  be  translat^ed  through. 
The  ^iTTot  implies,  that  James  considered  the  blessedness  not  merely  as 
something  proceeding  from  the  deed  asAn  outward  result,  but  as  some- 
thing involved  in  the  deed,  a  feeling  that  necessarily  accompanied  it; 
we  are  led  to  think  of  the  beatitudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  See 
Schneckenburgh's  excellent  remarks  on  this  passage. 
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against  thosB  who  were  accustomed  to  consider  an  oflFence  in 
words  as  a  mere  trifle,  or  who  believed  that  they  could  exercifle 
genuine  devotion  towards  God  while  they  were  in  the  habit  ci 
passing  uncharitable  judgments  on  -their  fellow-men.  This  k 
a  contradiction ;  good  and  evil  cannot  proceed  from  the  same 
fountain ;  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  language  should  be 
the  organ  of  a  disposition  that  regulates  ^he  whole  life  both  in 
word  and  deed.  And  in  reference  to  the  theoretical  part  of 
religion,  he  says  that  true  wisdom  and  true  knowledge  must 
show  themselves  in  the  general  course  of  the  hfe.  He  con- 
siders the  whole  Christian  life  as  a  work.  That  perseverance 
which  consists  in  maintaining  the  faith  under  trials  must  have 
its  perfect  work,  that  is,  must  consist  not  merely  in  single 
good  acts,  but  embrace  the  whole  of  life  ;  i.  4.    Of  practical 

.  Christianity,  he  says,  that  the  woiriTrlQ  epyov  is  blessed  in  his 
Tuirjaig  j  i.  25. 

Although  Christianity  presented  itself  to  this  apostle  as  the 
consummation  of  the  law,  yet  he  by  no  means  adopted  the 
Ebionitish  notion,  that  Christ  had  only  perfected  the  Mosaic 
law  by  the  addition  of  certain  moral  prescriptions,  such  as  are 
given  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,'  so  that  he  might  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  the  Supreme  lawgiver  and  teacher ;  but  he 
acknowledged  as  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Christianity,  the 
impartation  of  a  new  divine  principle  of  hfe,  which  by  its  in- 
ternal operation  produced  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  He  beheld 
in  the  Messiah  the  author  of  a  new  moral  creation  throu^ 
the  divine  principle  of  life  which  he  communicated ;  he  de- 
scribes the  word  of  truth  as  the  instrument  of  regeneration, 
giving  birth  to  a  new  creation ;  i.  18.  The  word  (he  afi&rms) 
must  penetrate  the  very  depths  of  human  nature,  and  by  an  in- 
ternal transforming  power  effect  its  deHverance  from  sin ;  i.  2L 
But  he  was  very  far  from  behoving  that  the  Christian  conld 
altogether  come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  of  liberty, 
which  seeks  for  a  free  obedience  proceeding  from  love,  and 
could  thus  be  justified  by  his  own  course  of  life.  He  declares 
(including  himself )  that  "in  many  things  we  all  offend;" 

iii.  2.     Every  man,  he  says,  must  be  penetrated  by  the  con- 
viction, how  much  he  stands  in  need  of  the  divine  mercy  that 

he  may  be  able  to  stand  before  the  divine  tribunal ;  and  ought 

to  be  impelled  by  this  consideration  to  exercise  mercy  towards 
ithers ;  ii  13. 
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After  what  has  been  said,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are 
differences  between  the  two  apostles,  in  the  dogmatic  and 
ethical  mode  of  their  instructions ;  but  still  it  may  be  showii, 
that  though  the  Christian  spirit  appears  more  fully  developed 
and  more  perfectly  formed  in  one  scheme  of  doctrine  than  in 
the  other,  yet  the  same  spirit  pervades  both.  Paul,  though  he 
considered  good  works  as  the  necessary  marks  of  the  new 
spiritual  creation,  and  the  necessary  finits  of  an  actual  internal 
righteousness,  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  himself 
exactly  in  this  manner,  that  a  man  is  justified  not  by  faith 
alone,  but  also  by  his  works, — that  faith  and  works  must  co- 
operate for  his  justification.  He  would  not  only  have  avoided 
saying  this  in  reference  to  the  legal  works  preceding  the 
transformation  of  the  life  by  faith,  (in  which  James  agrees  with 
him,)  but  also  in  reference  to  the  works  produced  by  faith  ; 
for.  he  always  considered  the  iriarig  alone  as  that  by  which  a 
man  becomes  just  before  God,  and  the  source  from  which  all 
other  good  develops  itself  by  an  internal  necessity ;  and  the 
life  of  believers  proceeding  from  fe,ith  is  always  alloyed  by 
a  mixture  of  the  trdpif  for  which  reason  a  justifying  power 
cannot  be  attributed  even  to  those  works  which  are  the  fruits 
of  Mth.  But  since  James,  as  we  have  remarked,  acknow- 
ledges the  continual  defects  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  need 
of  forgiveness  of  sin  even  on  the  stand-point  of  the  gospel — 
since  he  presupposes  that  the  Christian  can  only  obtain  that 
mercy  from  God  which  he  constantly  needs,  as  long  as  he 
shows  mercy  to  others  —  all  material  difference  vanishes. 
Paul  approaches  nearer  to  James  on  another  side,  where  he  is 
less  dogmatically  exact,  and  is  not  led  to  employ  the  strong 
contrasts  which  are  frequent  in  the  controversial  parts  of  his 
writings,  for  even  according  to  his  own  views,  works  neces- 
sarily belong  to  the  Christian  life  as  an  expression  of  feith  and 
of  the  liKaioavvT}  obtained  by  it,  and  faith  must  be  verified  by 
the  whole  course  of  life ;  hence  he  asserts,  on  occasions  when 
it  was  of  importance  to  bring  forward  this  truth,  that  every 
man  will  receive  according  to  that  he  hath  done  in  his  earthly 
life,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  2  Cor.  v.  10.  Nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  deduce  this  mode  of  expression  fi-om  the  Pauline  prin- 
ciples, and  to  show  its  perfect  harmony  with  them.  In  the 
works  which  proceed  firom  faith,  the  difference  must  be  veri- 
fied between  genuine  and  spurious  feith,  and  the  diffex«^<» 
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will  gradnallj  make  itself  known  according  to  the  degree  in 
which  Mth  has  penetrated  the  life.  Although  in  redemption, 
justification,  and  the  impartation  of  a  new  divine  life,  by  which 
man  is  first  rendered  capable  of  accomplishing  good  works,  all 
is  an  act  of  grace,  yet,  according  to  Paul's  doctrine,  there  is 
also  a  rewardable  righteousness,  and  the  bestowment  of  a 
reward,  in  proportion  as  men  show  themselves  active  when 
the  new  creation  has  been  effected,  according  as  they  make  uae 
of  the  grace  bestowed  upon  them.  And  if  such  expressions, 
though  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Pauline  doctrine,  were 
taken  by  themselves,  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  contradic- 
tory to  it,  like  those  of  James,  to  which  tiiey  have  an  affinity. 

Moreover,  as  James  was  altogether  a  Jew,  but  a  Jew  whose 
views  were  rendered  complete  by  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
it  was  his  aim  to  lead  his  countrymen  by  the  same  way  which 
he  had  taken  himself,  from  Judaism  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  though  without  departing  fi-om  the  national  theo- 
cratic forms ;  hence  he  did  not,  like  Paul,  who  laboured  among 
the  Grentiles  that  stood  in  no  national  relation  to  the  law, 
represent  Christ  as  the  abolisher  of  the  law,  but  as  its  fal- 
fiUer  j  and  this  view  was  countenanced  by  Christ's  own  lan- 
guage in  Matt.  v.  17.*  The  law  hence  became  to  him  changed 
in  its  spirit ;  from  being  imperfect,  it  became  perfect ;  from 
being  a  law  of  bondage,  it  became  a  law  of  liberty.  But  he 
received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms,  similarly  to  many 
Catholics  who  have  attained  to  free  evangelical  convictions, 
and  yet  have  not  been  able  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
old  ecclesiastical  forms  ;  or  like  Luther,  when  he  had  already 
attained  to  a  knowledge  of  justification  by  faith,  but  before  he 
was  aware  of  the  consequences  flowing  from  it  in  opposition  to 
the  prevalent  doctrines  of  the  church.  And  thus  Janaes^ 
though  he  acknowledged  that  the  Gentiles  by  faith  in  Jehovah 
and  the  Messiah  were  entitled  to  the  same  theocratic  pri- 
vileges as  the  Jews  who  observed  the  law,  did  not  enforce  on 
the  believing  Jews  the  non-observance  of  the  law,  Acts  xv.  21. 
And  what  he  says  to  Paul  in  Acts  xxi.  21,^^  implies  that  he 
would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  have  led  the  Jews  who  were 
scattered  among  fiie  heathen  to  forsake  the  observance  of  the 

*  Vide  Neander's  Life  of  Jesus,  (p.  94,  Standard  Library  Edition.) 
2  The  believing  Jews  needed  no  new  precepts ;  they  knew  what  thej 
vere  bound  to  observe  as  Jews.    See  vol.  i  p.  118. 
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law.  Now  Paul  was  so  far  averse  from  this,  that  he  allowed 
the  Jews  to  remain  Jews,  as  he  allowed  the  Gentiles  to  retain 
everything  in  their  national  character  and  habits  which  did 
not  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  gospel :  he  himself  did  not 
repudiate  his  Jewish  character  and  education,  but  celebrated 
the  Jewish  feasts  with  the  Jews,  when  there  was  opportunity. 
But  since  he  considered  the  religious  obligation  of  the  law  in 
every  respect  as  aboUshed,  he  must  naturally  have  been  less 
scrupulous  in  its  outward  observance,  and  must  rather  have 
felt  himself  bound  to  depart  from  it  when  required  to  do  so  by 
higher  considerations,  as  soon  as  the  observance  of  the  law 
Was  in  any  way  incompatible  with  the  duties  and  claims  of  his 
vocation,  as  for  example,  when  it  obstructed  his  free  inter- 
course with  the  heathen.  Among  the  Gentiles  he  lived  as  one 
by  birth  a  Gentile  ;  Barnabas  and  Peter  did  the  same  ; 
Gal.  ii.  14.'  James  would  not  have  so  easily  agreed  to  this, 
nor  indeed  was  such  expansion  of  sentiment  required  for  his 
pecuhar  sphere  of  labour,  since  his  adherence  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  law  rather  promoted  his  success  among  his  country- 
men, to  whom  his  ministry  was  confined. 

With  the  difference  in  the  doctrinal  scheme  of  the  two 
apostles,  their  manner  of  enforcing  the  duty  of  veracity  is 
also  connected.  James  repeats  the  command  of  Christ  to  the 
letter,  as  it  was  originally  given,  yet  showing  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  correctly  imderstood  its  sense  and  spirit.  Among 
Christians,  no  oath  ought  to  be  required  for  a  confirmatioh  of 
what  they  asserted,  their  love  of  truth  and  mutual  confidence 
ought  to  be  so  great,  that  their  Yea  and  Nay  should  be  a 
sufficient  pledge.  It  was  their  duty  to  guard  from  the  first 
against  the  guilt  of  falsehood  or  perjury  ;  James  v.  12.  Paul 
does  not  mention  Christ's  command  in  this  verbal  form,  but 
only  enjoins,  in  reference  to  the  disposition,  that  Christians 
should  speak  truth  to  one  another,  as  being  members  one 
of  another  ;  and  because  language  was  intended  for  the  very 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  exhibiting  the  spiritual  commu- 

*  Perhaps  the  partisans  of  James,  mentioned  in  Gal.  ii.  12,  went 
down  to  Antioch  for  the  purpose  of  examining  whether  the  Jews  who 
lived  among  the  Gentiles,  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  into  violations 
of  the  law,  which  they  were  not  justified  in  doing  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  apostolic  convention ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this,  that  they 
were  acting  by  /he  command,  or  even  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
of  James. 
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nion,  in  which,  as  members  of  the  same  body,  they  must 
stand  to  one  another.  From  this  it  was  easy  to  deduce  the 
obligation  which  they  were  imder  on  this  point 'towards  society 
at  large,  since  all  men  as  rational  beings,  created  for  the 
realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  might  be  considered 
members  one  of  lanother,  and  language  was  in  like  manner 
designed  for  the  maintenance  and  exhibition  of  this  more 
general  relation ;  Ephes.  iv.  25.  And  he  had  confessedly  no 
scruple,  when  sufficient  confidence  was  not  felt  towards  him 
by  all  the  persons  concerned,  and  where  it  was  of  special 
importance  to  obtain  imdoubting  confidence  in  his  assertions, 
to  make  use  of  a  form  of  asseveration  which  would  be  deemed 
equivalent  to  an  oath. 

As  the  ethical  element  predominates  in  the  Epistle  of 
James,  so  an  anxiety  for  the  exclusion  of  every  appearance  of 
charging  the  causation  of  sin  upon  God  is  very  conspicuous, 
and  an  emphatic  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
whose  self-determination  is  the  necessary  condition  of  all  the 
operations  of  divine  grace.  Let  no  one  excuse  himself  (is  the 
apostle's  doctrine)  for  yielding  to  evil,  on  the  plea  that  he 
could  not  withstand  its  enticements, — that  a  higher  power,  a 
fatahty,  a  divine  predestination  hurried  him  into  sin.  Far 
be  it  from  God  to  tempt  any  man  to  evil'  As  no  evil 
can  affect  Him,  the  holy  and  blessed  One,  so  he  tempts 
no  one  to  evil ;  but  it  is  the  indweUing  sinful  desire  of  every 
man  by  which  he  is  seduced  to  evil.  This  also  makes  an 
opening  for  the  temptations  of  Satan,  yet  even  by  his  power 
no  one  can  be  forced  to  sin  against  his  wiU  ;  iv.  7.  Thus  the 
groimd  is  taken  away  from  every  man  for  throwing  off  the 
blame  of  his  sins  by  pleading  the  temptations  proceeding 
either  from  God  or  Satan  ;  since  to  the  believer  the  ability  is 
given,  by  his  own  higher  moral  nature  (the  image  of  God  in 
his  soul),  and  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  withstand 
his  sinful  desires  and  the  temptations  of  Satan ;  it  must  be 
his  own  guilt  if  he  yield  and  aUow  himself  to  be  carried  away 
to  the  commission  of  sin.  He  has  only  to  subordinate  his 
own  will  to  the  will  of  God,  and  in  communion  with  God 
to  withstand  the  evil  spirit,  who  will  then  flee  from  him  ;  all 
temptation  to  evil  will  fail  before  a  will  that  is  in  real  earnest 
and  devoted  to  God.  Only  let  a  man  surrender  himself 
God  by  a  steady  determination  of  his  will,  tnd  God's 
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aid  will  not  be  wanting;  i.  13 — 16  ;  iv.  7,  8.  James, like  ' 
Paul,  presupposes  two  principles  of  action  in  the  believer 
— the  image  of  God  restored  through  Christ,  and  the  sinful 
desire  which  still  cleaves  to  the  soul,  and  renders  it  accessible 
to  temptations  'from  without.  When  he  says  that  the  desire 
bringeth  forth  sin,  (i,  15,)  it  is  not  meant,  that  the  desire  itself 
is  something  purely  natural,  or  morally  indifferent,  but  it  is 
rather  presupposed  that  the  element  in  human  nature,  ac- 
cording to  its  actual  condition,  which,  when  a  man  does  not 
withstand,  but  surrenders  himself  to  it,  gives  birth  to  the 
sinful  act,  is  in  itself  something  sinful.  But  James  limits 
himself,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  outward  manifestations 
of  the  moral  life ;  he  does  not,  like  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  go  to  the  root  of  the  opposition  between  good 
and  evil  in  l£e  depths  of  the  human  heart ;  yet  he  forms, 
even  on  this  side,  an  important  link  in  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  Christian  doctrine.  The  manner  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  respecting  the  free  determination  of  the  will  in  rela- 
tion to  a  divine  causation  in  evil  and  good,  furnishes  us  with 
an  important  supplement  to  Paul's  doctrinal  method,  where, 
(as  in  discussing  the  doctrine  of  election,  predestination,  and 
the  unconditionaUty  of  the  divine  decrees,)  owing  to  his  pecu- 
liar character,  and  his  practical  or  argumentative  object,  only 
one  side  of  Christian  truth  is  brought  forward,  and  other  aspects 
of  it  are  put  in  the  backgroimd.  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  form  a 
doctrinal  system  from  such  single  passages,  not  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  analogy  of  the  whole  New  Testament 
doctrine,  errors  must  arise,  which  wi  shall  learn  to  avoid,  by 
comparing  the  degrees  of  development  and  peculiar  schemes 
of  doctrine  belonging  to  the  several  apostles  which  serve 
mutually  to  complete  one  another.^ 

1  In  reference  to  all  the  topics  discussed  in  this  chapter,  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers  to  an  essay  by  Dr.  Charles  From- 
mann,  now  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the 
Studien  una  Kritiken,  1830,  part  1.  It  will  be  clear  to  the  attentive 
reader,  that  m  the  representation  given  above,  I  have  viewed  the  sub- 
ject, not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  contracted  dogmatism  which  would 
adjust  all  contradictions,  but  from  that  stand-point  which  unpre- 
judiced historical  investigation  and  genetic  development  enable  me 
to  occupy.  But  I  cannot  hope  to  secure  myself  against  the  suspicions  of 
the  prejudiced,  who,  of  all  persons,  deem  themselves  the  most  free  from 
prejudice. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THB  DOCTBINB  OF   JOHK. 

This  apostle,  compared  with  Paul,  has  one  point  in  common 
with  James,  that,  by  his  peculiar  mental  development,  he  was 
not  adapted  and  disposed  to  that  intellectual  cast  of  thought 
which  distinguished  the  dialectic  Paul.  But  if  in  James 
the  practical  element  predominated,  in  John  we  find  the 
intuitive,  though  deeply  imbued  with  the  practical ;  he  pre- 
sents contemplative  views  of  the  fundamental  relations  of 
the  spiritual  life,  rather  than  trains  of  thought,  in  which,  as 
in  Paul's  writings,  distinctions  and  contrasts  are  made  with 
logical  precision  and  minuteness.  In  reference  also  to  the 
peculiar  development  of  his  Christian  life,  he  had  not  been 
led  like  Paid  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer  through  severe  con- 
flicts and  opposition,  nor  like  him  at  last  attained  peace  after 
a  violent  crisis.  He  resembled  James  in  having  reached  his 
Christian  stand-point  through  a  course  of  quiet  develop- 
ment, but  diffiered  from  him  in  this  respect,  that  his  higher 
life  had  not  been  first  moulded  to  a  peculiar  form  in  Judaism— 
and  that  he  had  not  from  such  a  stand-point  been  graduaUj 
brought  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  had  modified 
his  conceptions  of  Christianity  by  his  former  views ;  but  from 
the  first,  the  whole  development  of  his  higher  life  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  personal  #bservation  of  Christ  and  intercourse 
with  him.  As  tiie  consciousness  of  his  own  moral  disunion 
was  eHcited  by  the  contemplation  of  a  perfect  divinely-human 
life,  in  which  the  archetype  of  man  was  realized  before  his 
eyes,  so  by  continuing  to  live  in  communion  with  this  model 
of  perfection,  he  gained  power  to  overcome  that  disunion. 
Hence  everything  in  his  view  turned  on  one  simple  contrast  ; 
— divine  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer, — death  in 
estrangement  from  him.  And  as  the  whole  of  his  piety  was 
the  result  of  his  personal  experience  and  contemplation  of  the 
Redeemer,  all  his  views  of  reUgion  were  grounded  on  the  life 
of  Jesus,  and  might  be  considered  as  so  many  reflections  of  it. 
It  was  this  which  gave  them  a  vital  unity,  so  that  it  was 
*dlj  possible  to  distinguish  them  into  the  practical  and 
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theoretical  This  is  shown  in  those  pregnant  words  by 
which  his  style  is  marked, — Life,  Lighi,  and  Truth  ;  and  their 
opposites — JDeiUhj  Darkness,  and  a  Lie.  As  in  communion 
with  God,  the  original  fountain  of  life,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  through  his  self-revelation  in  the  Logos,  the  spirit 
of  man  finds  its  true  hfe, — as  when  in  this  true  life,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  spirit  develops  itself,  the  life  becomes 
the  light  of  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  lives  in  the  truth  as  its 
vital  principle  ;  so  by  the  separation  of  the  spirit  fi-om 
its  original,  by  the  disjimotion  of  the  knowledge  of  man's  self 
and  of  the  world,  from  the  knowledge  of  God,  death,  misery, 
darkness  and  falsehood  are  the  result.  The  himian  spirit 
created  after  the  image  of  the  divine  Logos,  must  be 
enlightened  by  communion  with  this  divine  fountain  of  life ; 
a  life  in  God,  divine  life  as  the  true  life  of  the  spirit,  is 
naturally  accompanied  by  the  true  light  of  knowledge.  But 
since  man  by  tlie  direction  of  his  wiU  has  turned  himself 
to  the  undivine,  he  has  in  so  doing  estranged  himself  from 
the  source  of  his  true  light  and  Hfe,  and  is  no  longer  in 
a  state  susceptible  of  its  reception.  The  divine  Logos  never 
ceases,  indeed,  to  manifest  himself  to  the  souls  of  men, 
as  Paul  declares,  that  in  God  they  live  and  move  and 
are  ;  his  light  ^nes  in  the  darkness  of  the  human  race, 
who  have  turned  away  from  God.;  and  from  its  illumination 
emanated  all  the  goodness  and  truth  that  preceded  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  Logos ;  but  this  revelation  was 
opposed  by  an  impenetrable  intensity  of  darkness.^     Hence 

^  I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  the  interpretation  proposed  by 
Frommann,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  doctrinal  views  of  John ; 
liCipzig,  1839,  p.  249 ; — that  John,  in  the  first  clause  of  i.  5,  depicts 
the  relation  of  human  nature  in  its  original  state  to  the  revelation  of 
the  divine  Logos,  and  that,  in  the  second  part  of  this  verse,  Kot  y|  (rKorla, 
he  speaks  of  Uiat  relation  since  the  Fall.  According  to  this,  the  ffKoria 
in  the  first  clause,  to  use  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  would  describe 
the  state  of  man  on  the  stand-point  of  pura  ncUuralia  as  ir^ormis 
negative,  and  from  the  revelation  of  the  Logos  the  grcUia  ii\farmana 
must  proceed,  which  man  required  for  the  perfection  of  his  spiritual 
nature.  But  in  John,  we  never  find  the  representation  of  such  a  mere 
negative  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  Logos,  as  existing  apart 
from  communion  with  him,  and  possessing  a  susceptibility  not  yet 
satisfied.  ''Darkness"  always  denotes,  in  his  phraseology,  an  actual 
opposition  against  the  divine  light  of  the  Logos,  a  predominance  of  the 
undivine.  It  is  contrary  to  the  style  of  his  conceptions,  that  he  should 
suppose  the  spirit  of  man,  formed  after  the  image  of  the  Logos,  to  be 
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the  Logos  himself  must  break  through  the  separating  limits 
— ^bring  himself  nigh  to  man  estranged  from  God — reveal  and 
conmiimicate  himself  as  the  divine  fountain  of  life  in  the  form 
of  an  assumed  humanity,  a  visible  human  life  serving  as  a 
medium  for  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life  which  is  in  him, 
and  for  bringing  men  to  a  participation  of  it.   John  i.  7  —  14. 

Satan  appears  as  the  summit  and  representative  of 
this  self-seeking  tendency  dissevered  from  connexion  with 
God,  and  hence  given  over  to  darkness  and  falsehood; 
John  viii.  44.'    He  stands  not  in  the  truth ;  ^   with  the  dis- 

in  its  original  state  otherwise  than  in  communion  with  that  divine 
source  of  life  and  light.  Verse  4  relates  to  what  the  Logos  was  or 
ought  to  be,  according  to  his  essential  nature,  to  mankind ;  and  in 
verse  5,  John  passes  on  to  the  state  of  mankind  estranged  from  God  by 
the  misdirection  of  their  will. 

^  Frommann  maintains,  in  his  work  before  quoted,  p.  832,  tha;t 
Satan,  according  to  John's  views,  is  no  other  than  *'  the  seductive  spirit 
of  the  world  conceived  of  in  concrete  personality ; "  the  principle  of 
evil  in  the  world  hypostasized ;  and  that  the  idea  of  a  fallen  Intelligence 
is  altogether  foreign  to  this  apostle.  But  if  this  were  so,  we  must  ex- 
plain his  language  in  one  of  three  ways.  Either  he  intentionally  chose 
the  form  of  such  a  personification ;  or  the  prevalent  religious  conceptions, 
which  had  proceeded  from  an  incorporation  of  the  idea  of  evil,  bad 
taken  possession  of  his  mind  without  his  making  it  a  subject  of  special 
reflection  (which  is  Scheiermacher's  view) ;  or  he  really  considered 
Satan  as  an  absolutely  evil  being  who  had  existed  from  eternity.  There 
appears  nothing  to  favour  the  first  supposition ;  with  respect  to  the 
second,  this  doctrine  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of 
John's  theology,  that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  reflect  on  the  meaning  of  this  representation,  and  to  form  a 
definite  idea  respecting  the  nature  of  Satan  and  his  relation  to  Qod. 
But  the  admission  of  an  absolute  Dualism  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
John's  theism.  There  remains  then  no  other  alternative  but  the 
supposition  that  he  considered  Satan  as  the  Intelligence  who  first 
apostatized  from  God.  The  passage  in  John  viii.  44  contains  nothing 
contradictory  to  it.  The  persons  whom  Christ  there  declares  to 
resemble  Satan  in  their  dispositions,  he  could  not  intend  to  describe  as 
absolutely  evil  by  nature,  but  as  those  who,  by  the  repeated  suppression 
of  their  nature  derived  from  God,  had.  attained  this  unsusceptibility 
for  truth  and  goodness,  this  habitual  perverseness.  Frommann  says, 
p.  335,  that  the  fall  of  a  good  angel  presupposes  an  original  evil  principle 
operating  upon  him,  and  that,  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  of 
Satan,  we  are  again  driven  to  the  assumption  of  another  Satan.  But 
this  objection  is  obviated  by  what  we  have  before  remarked  respecting 
the  necessary  inexplicability  of  the  origin  of  sin,  founded  in  the  very 
idea  of  evil.  We  must  again  maintain  what  we  have  asserted  against  * 
all  attempts  t^  find  an  absolute  Dualism  in  John.  The  doctrine  of  a 
fallen  spirit  from  whom  all  evil  proceeds,  we  are  justified  in  presuming 
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position  that  has  become  a  second  nature,  he  can  find  in  the 
truth  not  a  single  point  on  which  to  rest,  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  him.  Owing  to  his  predominant  tendency  to  Mse- 
hood  he  wants  the  organ  requisite  to  admit  and  to  appropriate 
the  revelation  of  truth. 

Where  a  created  spirit  yields  itself  wholly  and  purely  to 
the-revealed  God,  or  the  Logos,  there  is  truth.  Wherever  he 
dissevers  himself  from  this  comiexion,  and  lives,  thinks,  and 
acts  in  this  state  of  selfish  separation,  there  is  falsehood.  As 
the  truth,  according  to  John,  proceeds  from  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  life  towards  God,  the  true  and  the  good  are  in  his 
view  one,  as  on  the  other  hand,  sin  and  falsehood.  When 
the  spirit  withdraws  itself  from  the  revelation  of  eternal 
truth,  and  suppresses  its  original  consciousness  of  truth,  self- 
deception  follows,  and  the  deception  of  others.  Hence  Satan 
is  represented  as  a  liar,  and  the  father  of  lies.  And  thus  the 
universal  contrast  is  formed.  Those  who  are  in  a  state  of 
vital  communion  with  God,  who  have  received  a  divine  life, 
are  bom  of  God,  and  hence  are  called  the  children  of  Grod ; 
aiid  those  who  live  in  communion  with  that  spirit  from 
whom  at  first  proceeded  all  the  tendencies  of  sin  and  false- 
hood, or  who  are  of  the  world,  belong  to  the  world ;  under- 
standing by  the  world  not  the  objective  world  as  such,  the 
creation  of  God,  which,  as  founded  in  the  Logos  and  as  a 
revelation  of  God,  is  in  itself  something  good,  but  the  world 
in  a  subjective  reference  as  far  as  the  heart  of  man  is  fixed 
upon  it,  and  is  separated  from  its  relation  to  God,  so  that  the 
world  is  treated  as  a  supreme  object  of  regard,  while  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  entirely  lost  sight  of. 

Since,  according  to  John,  participation  in  the  divine  life 
depends  entirely  on  faith  in  the  Kedeemer,  this  forms  a  new 
era  of  development  in  opposition  to  the  former  prevailing 
principle,  and  that  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  and  of 
moral  corruption  from  which  Relievers  are  extricated.  Though 
we  find  in  John  no  such  ample  representation  of  human  nature 

to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  idea  of  a  Satan  can  harmonize  with  the 
strictly  theistical  conception  which  evidently  lies  at  the  basis  of  John's 
theology,  if  nothing  can  be  proved  contradictory  to  this  supposition,  as 
certainly  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  proved  in  it.  But  such  a  Dualism 
as  is  founded  in  Heraclcons  idea  of  Satan,  we  cannot  presuppose  without 
hesitation  in  that  of  John,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  produce  distinct 
expressions  which  afford  positive  evidence  of  such  a  conception. 
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in  its  estrangement  from  God,  as  is  delineated  in  Paul's 
writings,  (which  may  be  explained  from  the  peculiarity  of 
his  doctrinal  method,  and  the  peculiar  style  of  his  writings,) 
still  it  may  be  easily  perceived  that  his  views  were  essentially 
the  same,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  find  here  the  same  contrast  between  what 
human  nature  is,  and  is  able  to  produce  in  the  state  of 
estrangement  from  God,  and  that  higher  stand-point  to 
which  it  is  raised  by  the  transforming  influence  of  a  divine 
principle  of  life  commimicated  to  it,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
aapKiKov  and  the  rryevfjiaTiKoy.  When  John,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  Gospel  (i.  12),  describes  the  children  of  God  as 
those  who  owed  this  distinction,  not  to  their  descent  from 
any  particular  race  of  men,  and  in  general  not  to  anything 
which  hes  within  the  compass  of  human  nature ; — when 
Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh 
is  flesh; — such  language  is,  in  the  first  place,  opposed  to 
the  Jewish  notion  that  outward  descent  from  the  theocratic 
nation  gave  an  indisputable  right  to  participation  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  in  the  dignity  of  his  children ;  but  this 
particular  appHcation  is  deduced  from  a  truth  expressed  in 
the  most  general  terms,  namely,  the  general  position,  that 
the  natural  man  by  his  disposition  is  estranged  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  must  receive  a  new  divine  life,  in  order 
to  become  a  member  of  it.  Hence  in  John,  as  well  as  in 
Paul,  the  same  conditions  and  preparations  are  required  for 
partaking  in  the  blessing  Christ  is  ready  to  bestow  on  man- 
kind, the  consciousness  of  bondage  in  the  God-related  nature 
of  man, — ^the  consciousness  of  personal  sinfulness — a  sense  of 
the  need  of  help  and  redemption,  a  longing  after  a  new  divine 
life,  which  alone  can  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  higher  nature 
of  man.  We  may  here  adduce  the  allusion  to  the  brazen 
serpent  (iii.  14),  where  the  Jews,  who  in  believing  confidence 
expected  by  looking  at  it  to  be  healed  of  their  wounds, 
represent  those  who,  under  a  sense  of  the  destruction  that 
threatens  them  from  their  spiritual  maladies,  look  to  the 
Redeemer  with  confidence  for  spiritual  healing;  and  all  those 
parables  in  John's  Gospel,  in  which  Christ  speaks  of  thirst  for 
that  water  of  hfe,  and  hunger  for  that  bread  of  hfe,  which  he 
is  willing  to  bestow.  Accordingly  John,  in  his  first  Epistle, 
says  that  whoever  believes  himself  to  be  free  from  sin,  ia 
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destitute  of  uprightness,  and  deceives  himself;  that  such  a 
man  makes  God  a  liar,  since  he  acts  as  if  all  which  the 
earlier  divine  revelations  have  asserted  respecting  himian 
sinfulness,  and  which  is  impHed  in  God's  sending  a  Redeemer 
to  the  human  race,  were  felse ;  1  John  i.  9. 

But  in  order  that  men  may  attain  to  faith  in  the  Redeemer, 
and  avail  themselves  of  his  aid,  the  outward  revelation  of  the 
divine,  with  all  the  attestations  that  accompanied  it  in  the 
external  world,  are  not  sufficient.  Without  the  inward  sense 
for  the  divine  which  is  outwardly  manifested  in  the  person  of 
the  Saviour,  they  can  give  it  no  admission  into  their  hearts. 
The  outward  power  of  the  divine  can  exert  no  compulsive 
influence,  but  requires  the  mind  to  be  already  in  a  susceptible 
state,  in  order  to  produce  its  right  effect.  Without  this,  all 
external  revelations  and  appeals  are  in  vain ;  the  unsuscep- 
tible "have  eyes  but  they  see  not ;"  John  xii.  40.  Hence  the 
attainment  of  fiiith  depends  on  a  preparative  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  men  s  minds,  by  which  a  sense  of  the  divine 
is  awakened  within  them,  and  a  consciousness  of  their  higher 
wants.  Thus  a  susceptibility  for  what  will  give  real  satisfac- 
tion is  developed,  so  that  faith  naturally  results  from  the 
conjunction  of  this  inward  susceptibility  with  the  external 
divine  revelation.  To  this  Christ  refers  when  he  says  to  the 
Jews,  (to  whom,  on  account  of  the  enthralment  of  their  minds 
In  earthly  things,  his  words  were  necessarily  unintelligible 
and  strange,)  in  order  to  draw  their  attention  to  the  grounds 
of  their  being  offended  with  him  (John  vi.  44,  45),  that  they 
could  not  beUeve,  that  they  could  not  come  to  him,  that  is, 
attain  to  feith  in  him,  owing  to  this  tendency  of  their  dis- 
position.^ No  one  (he  declared)  could  come  unto  him  who 
was  not  drawn  to  him  by  the  Father  who  sent  him  ;  who  had 
not  heard  the  awakening  voice  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  his 
inmost  soul,  and  followed  it.  These  words  have  indeed  been 
misunderstood  by  the  advocates  of  the  Augustinian  system, 
as  if  a  divine  excitement,  independent  of  all  human  self- 
determination,  were  intended  as  producing  that  susceptibility 
for  the  divine ;  but  this  would  be  to  impose  a  sense  foreign 

*  In  contrast  to  their  bodily  coming  to  him,  which  waa  only  on 
account  of  their  bodily  necessities,  for  which  they  thus  sought  to  obtain 
relief,  the  true  spiritual  coming  to  him  must  proceed  from  a  feeling  of 
their  real  spiritual  necessities. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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to  the  connexion  and  the  design  of  the  discourse ;  and 
importance  has  been  attached  to  a  single  metaphorical 
pression  than  it  can  have  in  such  a  connexion.  Certainly  tlie  | 
divine  impulse  must  be  here  contrasted  with  what  is  merely  i 
sensible  and  human;  and  the  figurative  expressions  denote 
the  power  with  which  the  divine  impulse,  when  it  is  once 
felt,  operates  on  the  soul, — ^the  power  with  which  the  divine 
manifests  itself  to  the  self-consciousness;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  said  that  this  divine  impulse  of  an  operation  of  God 
to  arouse  the  suppressed  knowledge  of  Grod  acts  alone,  and 
that  man,  by  his  free  self-determination,  does  nothing  to 
promote  it.  This  supposition  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  design  of  all  the  passages  of  this  kind,  since,  taken  in 
their  connexion,  the  words  are  intended  to  awake  men  to 
a  sense  of  their  criminal  imsusceptibility  as  the  cause  of 
their  unbelief.  It  would  also  contradict  John's  declaration 
of  the  condemnation  that  accompanied  the  appearance  of  tbe 
Redeemer  and  the  publication  of  the  gospel ;  for  this  con- 
demnation implies  the  fact,  that  in  the  different  reception 
given  by  men  to  the  gospel,  their  different  susceptibility  or 
unsusceptibility  for  believing  is  manifested,  and  thtis  the 
difference  of  their  entire  disposition  and  character. 

According  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  John,  a  .twofold  mean- 
ing is  attached  to  the  phrases,  ehai  eV  deov,  and  elvai  Ik  ttj? 
ciAiyOcmc.  They  either  indicate,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
words,  the  inspiration  first  proceeding  from  faith  through 
the  divine  spirit  of  life,  which  is  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  or  in  a 
subordinate  sense,  the  general  connexion  of  the  human  mind 
with  God,  the  capacity  for  the  true  and  the  divine,  that 
inward  susceptibility  founded  on  the  developed  knowledge  of 
God,  which  is  the  preparative  for  faith.  In  reference  to  the 
latter  it  is  said,  in  John  viii.  47,  "  He  that  is  of  God,  heareth 
God's  words ;"  and  xviii.  37,  "  Every  one  that  is  of  the 
truth,  heareth  my  voice."  Hence,  though  John  presents  in 
diametric  opposition  the  idea  of  the  natural  man  estranged 
from  God,  and  the  man  who  is  bom  of  God,  yet  according  to 
his  doctrine,  various  steps  and  transitions  must  be  admitted 
between  the  first  stand-point  and  the  second,  according  as 
the  original  knowledge  of  truth  and  of  God  which  has  been 
suppressed  by  the  sinful  bias  of  the  will,  more  or  leas 
prevents  men  from  hearing  the  voice  of  God,  and  f(*llowiii| 
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the  drawings  of  their  heavenly  Father.*  The  slumbering 
sense  of  God  may  indeed  be  awakened  by  the  immediate 
impression  of  the  glory  manifested  in  the  appearance  of 
Christ  j  but  it  may  also  happen  that  a  man,  by  following 
the  drawing  of  his  heavenly  Father  antecedent  to  the  revela- 
tion of  Christ,  uprightly  strives  after  the  divine  and  the 
good,  and  such  a  one  is  led  through  the  divine  to  the  divine. 
The  confused  partial  revelation  of  God  which  had  hitherto 
illuminated  the  darkness  of  his  soul,  and  conducted  him  in 
life,  leads  him  to  the  revelation  of  the  divine  original  in 
human  form,  and  he  rejoices  actually  to  behold  the  archetype 
in  its  effulgence  which  had  hitherto  shone  upon  him  with 
only  a  dim  and  distant  lustre;  John  iii.  21. 

With  respect  to  John's  idea  of  the  work  of  redemption, 
that  appears  most  prominent  which  he  had  received  from 
the  immediate  observation  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  its  im- 
mediate impression  on  his  religious  self-consciousness.  The 
life  of  Christ  as  the  humanization  of  the  divine,  of  which  the 
design  was  to  give  a  divine  elevation  to  man,  is  the  self- 
revelation  of  the  divine  Logos  (as  the  reveahng  principle  for 
the  mysterious  essence  of  God)  in  the  form  of  humanity, 
appropriated  by  him  in  order  to  communicate  divine  life  to 
human  nature,  and  to  transform  it  into  a  revelation  of  the 
divine  Hfe.  John's  remarkable  words,  "The  Logos  became 
man,  and  we  have  beheld  his  glory  as  it  was  revealed  in 
humanity,"  describe  the  nature  of  Christ's  appearance,  and 
what  mankind  are  to  become  through  him  who  is  the  central 
point  of  Christian  faith  and  life.  The  same  sentiments  are 
expressed  in  his  first  epistle,  "  We  announce  to  you  as  eye- 
witnesses, the  manifestation  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  life, 
which  was  with  the  Father,  in  order  that  you  may  enter  into 
fellowship  with  it."  He  states  as  the  essential  marks  of  this 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory  in  human  form,  that  he 
appeared  full  of  grace  and  truth;  grace,  which  means  the 
communicative  love  of  God,  God  as  love;  and  truth,  ac- 
cording to  John's  conceptions  of  it,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  is  not  anything  speculative  and  abstract,  but 
proceeds  from  the  life,  and  embraces  the  whole  unity  of  the 
life,  and  hence  is  one  with  goodness  and  holiness.     Truth  is 

^  The  darkness  which  cannot  admit  the  divine  light  that  ahine& 
upon  it. 
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ihe  essential  predicate  of  the  inward  unity  of  the  divine  life ; 
and  Christ  (in  John's  Gospel)  calls  himself  the  truth  and  the 
life.  Hence,  the  ideas  of  love  and  holiness  are  the  two 
divine  attributes  which  (as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  reduce 
John's  pregnant  words  to  precise  intellectual  notions)  will 
most  nearly  express  what  he  represents  as  the  characteristio 
of  the  glory  of  Grod  revealed  in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  agree 
with  his  using  love  and  holiness  in  his  first  epistle  as  designa- 
tions of  the  divine  being.* 

God  has  been  glorified  in  Christ  (John  xiii.  32),  in  him  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  by  whom  the  archetype  of  humanity  is 
realized; — ^that  is,  he  has  exhibited  in  human  nature  the 
glory  of  God,  the  perfect  image  of  God  as  holy  love.  As 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  was  destined  to 
glorify  God,  that  is,  to  manifest  him  in  his  glory  with  self- 
consciousness — this  is  now  fulfilled  by  the  Son  of  God  in 
human  form.  The  practical  revelation  of  the  heavenly 
Father  in  the  obscure  subjective  consciousness  of  man^  and 
his  perfect  revelation  in  the  appearance  of  the  Son,  are 
mutually  related;  the  former  was  a  preparation  for  the  latter; 
and  the  latter  reflects  fresh  illiunination  on  the  former.  As 
whoever  imderstands  that  revelation  of  God  which  pierces 
through  the  thick  darkness  of  the  soul,  must  be  attracted  by 
the  perfect  revelation  of  the  same  God  in  his  Son,  it  follows, 
that  whoever  knows  the  Father  must  necessarily  recognise 
the  Father  in  the  Son, — ^while  the  not  recognising,  or  the 
denying  of  the  Son,  is  a  proof  that  a  man  knows  not  the 
Falier,  and  is  estranged  from  him.  The  image  of  the  Father 
is  perfectly  exhibited  in  the  Son,  in  his  holy  love  to  man, 
and  in  him  also  was  first  revealed  in  a  comprehensible 
manner  what  a  being  that  God  is,  whose  holy  personality 
man  was  created  to  represent.*  Through  him  God  closes  up 
the  chasm  that  separated  him  from  the  human  race,  and  im- 

*  John  does  not  make  use  of  the  second  term  precisely,  but  it  is  im- 
plied in  what  he  says;  for  when  he  affirms  in  1  John  i.  5,  "God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is*  no  darkness  at  all,"  as  darkness  is  a  designation  of 
sin, — ^light,  by  contrast,  is  expressive  of  holiness. 

'  After  Christ  had  said  (John  yi.  45)  that  all  must  be  led  to  him  l^ 
the  voice  of  his  Father  speaking  in  their  hearts,  he  guards  against  a 
misapprehension,  as  if  this  was  in  itself  a  complete  knowledge  of  tiie 
Father.  This  only  the  Son  possesses,  and  he  alone  can  reveal  it  The 
former  must  be  therefore  something  preparative,  a  wav-mark  to  more 
perfect  knowledge. 
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parts  himself  to  them  in  the  communion  of  a  divine  life;  and 
by  that  life  it  is  taught  that  all  living  knowledge  of  God  can 
ohlj  proceed  from  life ;  and  thus  the  apostle  was  justified  in 
saying,  "Whoever  hath  not  the  Son,  hath  not  the  Father 
also." 

The  Son  is  a  perfect  personality  in  humanity,  in  which  the 
eternal  personality  of  God  is  imaged.  Thus  by  the  drawing 
of  the  Father  man  is  brought  to  the  Son,  and  through  the 
manifestation  of  the  Son  he  is  led  to  the  Father.  Along  with 
the  Son  man  loves  the  Father,  and  with  the  Father  he  loves 
the  Son.  This  is  a  position  which  appears  with  increasing 
luminousness  in  the  historical  development  of  mankind,  and 
to  it  history  is  constantly  giving  a  clearer  commentary. 

John  contemplates  the  whole  life  of  Christ  from  the 
beginning  as  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  divine  Logos,  as 
in  short  a  connected  revelation  of  God  ;  and  hence  the  divine 
in  reference  to  Christ  must  never  be  viewed  as  something 
isolated  and  extraneous.  His  miracles  also,  as  marks  of 
a  divine  power  controlling  nature,  as  witnesses  to  the  pre- 
senoe  of  such  a  power,  are  not  explicable  from  natural  causes 
in  the  ][dienomenal  world;  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  isolated 
or  superadded  from  without,  as  a  new  order  of  facts  differing 
in  their  essential  qualities  from  the  other  works  of  Christ. 
Only  as  &r  as  the  glory  of  God  which  originally  dwelt  within 
him,  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  public  ministry  as  the 
Measiah  was  entirely  veiled  under  the  ordinary  forms  of 
human  life — ^from  that  epoch  came  forth  on  particular 
occasions  from  its  concealment,  and  manifested  itself  in  such 
results  in  the  world  of  the  senses  by  which  even  carnal  men 
mi^t  be  roused  to  perceive  the  presence  of  the  divine — only 
in  reference  to  this  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  his  ministry 
for  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God  among  mankind,  John 
distinguishes  the  beginning  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  (ii.  11) 
as  the  beginning  of  the  revelation  of  his  glory.  When  he 
teUs  us,  that  the  Baptist  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  on 
the  Eedeemer,  by  which  he  was  distinguished  as  the  person- 
age who  would  baptize  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  intimate  that  Christ,  according  to  the  common 
Jewish  and  Judaizing-Christian  view,  was  then  first  furnished 
■with  the  frdness  of  divine  power  for  his  Messianic  calling ; — 
for  John's  mode  of  contemplating  his  character  is  most 
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decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  representatioD.  Accoiding  to 
his  own  conceptions,  since  Christ  was  no  other  than  the 
incarnate  Logos,  all  that  was  divine  in  former  revelations 
became  concentrated  in  him ;  hence,  single'  transitory  impulses 
and  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  could  not  be  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  illuminated  and  inspired 
former  prophets  partially  and  occasionally,  dwelt  in  him  from 
the  beginning  in  its  totahty,  and  operated  by  him  from  this 
time  in  those  extraordinary  signs  which  were  perceptible  to 
common  men.  It  was  precisely  for  this  reason,  that  the  Son 
possessed  his  divine  life,  not  as  something  communicated  from 
without,  but  dwelHng  in  his  very  being,  and  essential  to  it, 
that  the  divine  fountain  of  life  itself  was  manifested  in  him, 
that  he  alone  could  communicate  divine  life  to  others, 
John  V.  26;  and  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he 
administers,  is  no  other  than  the  immersion  of  human  nature 
in  the  divine  life  communicated  by  him,  so  that  it  becomes 
completely  imbued  with  it ;  John  vii.  39. 

But  as  the  miracles  of  Christ  appear  sometimes  in  relation 
to  the  inward  essence  of  his  appearance,  to  the  lo^a  which 
proceeded  £i  om  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos  as  simply  belong- 
ing to  his  nature ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  the  marks 
or  signs  of  the  revelation  of  this  indwelling,  glory  for  carnal 
men,  in  order  to  lead  them  from  his  appearance  in  the  sensible 
world  to  the  divine,  to  excite  their  susceptibility  for  the  total 
impression  and  display  of  the  divine  UEa  revealed  in  the  Son 
of  Man.  In  this  sense,  Christ  said  to  Nathaniel,  whose  fiuth 
was  founded  on  these  outward^  signs,  "  Thou  shalt  see  greater 
things  than  these  ;  from  this  time  thou  shalt  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending 
on  the  Son  of  Man."  Greater  than  all  the  signs  and  wonders 
which  attended  or  followed  it  was  his  advent  itself;  for  by  it 
the  chasm  between  heaven  and  earth  was  closed,  it  became  the 
bond  of  communion  between  both,  the  medium  by  which  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  power  was  poured  forth  on  mankind,  and 
in  comparison  with  which  the  total  assemblage  of  divine  com- 
munications to  the  human  race,  all  earlier  Angelophanies  and 
Theophanies  were  only  as  so  many  single  rays  of  the  Deity. 

We  thus  ascertain  the  gradations  in  the  use  of  the  term 
faith  by  John;  he  imderstands  by  it,  either  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  higher  power  proceeding  from  impressions  made  on 
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the  senses,  from  the  impression  of  extraordinary  fects  in  the 
sensible  world,  as  in  ii.  23 ;  or  the  possession  of  the  heart  by  an 
immediate  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine  in  the  life  and 
words  of  Christ,  as  was  exhibited  in  Peter's  confession;  vi.  68. 

Though  John  presents,  with  peculiar  earnestness,  the  self- 
revelation  and  self-impartation  of  Christ  as  the  incarnate 
Lk^ob  through  the  whole  of  his  earthly  life  for  an  object  of 
believing  appropriation,  yet  it  is  evident  from  various  intima- 
tions, that  he  attributes  the  same  importance  as  Paul  to  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  work  of  redemption.  As  far  as 
Christ  in  his  sufferings  manifested  the  love  of  God  to  the 
&llen  race  of  man,  and  carried  the  moral  ideal  of  his  life 
through  a  series  of  conflicts  to  its  triumphant  conclusion — 
and  with  self-denying  labour  completed  the  work  which  his 
heavenly  Father  had  commissioned  him  to  fulfil — the  Saviour 
nffirms  in  reference  to  these  his  impending  sufferings,  that  he 
had,  in  determination  of  will,  already  fulfilled  them,  xiii.  31 ; 
that  now  was  the  Son  of  Man  glorified,  and  Grod  was  glorified 
in  him.  He  speaks  of  his  sufferings  as  the  completion  of  his 
lif(9  devoted  to  God  as  a  sacrifice,  xvii.  19;  that  he  thus 
devoted  himself  to  God,  or  presented  himself  as  a  sacrifice, 
for  his  disciples,  that  they  might  be  devoted  or  consecrated  in 
the  trutL  The  realization  of  the  ideal  of  holiness  in  Christ's 
life  and  sufferings,  is  here  represented  as  the  ground  of  the 
sanotification  of  the  human  race.  Had  he  not  himself  realized 
this  ideal,  he  could  not  have  furnished  this  principle  of  sancti- 
fication  for  all  mankind,  which  they  as  individuals  receive 
only  by  entering  into  conmiunion  with  him,  and  by  appro- 
priating the  truth  which  he  announced.  In  John*s  writings, 
as  in  Paul's,  we  find  the  idea  of  Christ's  bearing  the  pimish- 
ment  of  sin  for  mankind,  and  the  reconciliation  of  mankind 
with  €k>d  through  him,  though  this  idea  is  not  so  expressly 
developed,  and  though  greater  prominence  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  Christ  as  the  dispenser  of  divine  life,  and  the  founder 
of  a  communion  in  that  life.  Thus  John  the  Baptist  compares 
him,  as  innocent  and  Ml  of  heavenly  mildness  and  patience 
mider  sufferings,  to  a  Lamb,  on  whom  the  punishment  of  sin 
and  the  guilt  of  mankind  are  (as  it  were)  laid  and  thus  carried 
away;^  and  the  apostle  himself  designates  him  in  his  first 

•  *  We  have  not  entered  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  sense  in 
which  the  Baptist  originally  uied  these  words,  since  it  is  here  only 
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epistle,  the  sin-offering,  the  IXa^/ioc  for  sin.  And  when 
Christ  had  been  declaring  that  divine  life  would  be  attained 
only  in  communion  with  him,  that  as  the  bread  of  heaven  he 
was  the  same  for  the  spiritual  life  of  man  which  material 
bread  is  for  the  bodily  life,  he  added  (vi.  51),  that  the  bread* 
was  his  body,*  which  he  would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world; 
he  then  repeats  the  same  idea  &ough  imder  a  different  form, 
and  describes  how  he  must  be  received  in  his  whole  nature, 
divine  and  human.  We  are  therefore  led  to  beheve,  that 
between  these  two  views,  of  which  one  relates  in  general  to 
the  whole  being  of  Chriist,  and  the  other  to  his  offering  up 
himself  for  the  salvation  of  men,  an  internal  connexion  must 
exist.  The  communication  of  divine  life  by  the  Kedeemer, — 
all  that  his  divine  life  could  effect  for  mankind,  depended  on 
this,  that  as  he  himself  had  glorified  the  Father  on  earth,  he 
would  be  exalted  in  that  human  nature  in  which  he  had  so 
glorified  him,  above  the  limits  of  earthly  existence  to  the 
fellowship  of  his  Father's  glory ;  that  he  might  fi:om  that 
time,  by  an  invisible  spiritual  agency,  complete  among  men 
the  work  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  during  his 
earthly  sojourn,  that  he  might  now  glorify  him  through  the 
development  of  the  divine  life,  and  the  victorious  progress  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  Christ  himself  points  out  this 
necessary  connexion  in  that  passage  of  John's  Gospel,  where 
he  compares  his  life  on  earth  to  a  grain  of  com  which  must 
first  be  dissolved,  and  lose  its  peculiar  form,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  abide  alone,  but  bring  forth  much  finiit.  The  divine 
life  remained  hidden  in  himself  as  his  own  exclusive  possession 
during  his  sensible  presence  on  earth.  There  was  indeed  a 
natural  reason  for  this,  that  the  apostles,  as  long  as  they  saw 
Christ  sensil^ly  present  among  them,  and  enjoyed  on  all  occa- 
sions his  personal  guidance,  were  dependent  on  his  outward 
superintendence ;  they  could  not  raise  themselves  above  his 
human  personahty  to  the  higher  point  of  view  of  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  to  an  independent  spiritual  commimion  with  him 

of  importance  to  determine  the  ideas  of  the  apostle  John  on  ths 
subject. 

^  This  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  his  calling  himself,  in  his  whole 
being  and  appearance,  the  Bread  of  Life. 

>  To  justify  this  interpretation,  1  refer  to  Liicke's  commentary  on 
these  words. 
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apart  from  his  bodily  presence  and  agency^  and  therefore  had 
not  attained  to  the  independent  maturity  of  the  spiritual  life 
which  proceeded  fit)m  the  Eedeemer.  Under  these  circum- 
stancesi,  the  disciples  could  not  have  been  fitted  for  a  partici- 
pation of  the  Eedeemer's  life^  if  his  sensible  presence  had  not 
first  been  withdrawn.  But  this  negative^  the  removal  of  this 
hindrance  to  the  higher  influence  of  Christ  on  the  disciples, 
would  not  alone  have  been  sufficient,  if  the  advent  of  a  new 
positive  power  had  not  also  been  connected  with  it.  His 
ascension  to  heaven  was  only  a  necessary  preparation,  in  order 
to  make  the  disciples  susceptible  of  the  divine  influences  of 
the  glorified  Redeemer.  In  the  firm  consciousness  that  he 
would  be  able  to  operate  with  such  power  on  mankind,  Christ 
said,  (John  xii  32,)  that  when  he  should  be  lifted  up  from 
the  esurth,  he  would  draw  all  men  unto  him.  In  reference  to 
this  connexion  of  events,  John  contemplates  the  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  principle  of  life  whidi  would  be  made  by 
Christ  to  believers,  and  imbue  the  character  of  each  indivi- 
dual, as  well  as  the  life  of  the  collective  body,  which  would 
bring  the  Christian  life  to  its  fuU  vigour  and  maturity,  the 
wviVfjLa  dytov — as  a  result  of  the  glorification  of  Christy  which 
would  not  take  place  till  that  was  realized.  ^ 

Whatever  is  required  on  the  part  of  men  for  the  appro- 
priation of  what  Christ  efiected  as  the  Eedeemer  of  mankind, 
John  includes  in  faith.     This  is  that  one  work  which  God 

'  With  respect  to  the  question, — in  what  sense  the  words  in  John 
▼IL  88  were  originally  spoken  by  Christ,  they  relate  not  to  one  definite 
fntnre  transaction,  but,  as  John  iv.  14,  to  a  perfectly  general  position, 
that  &ith  in  him  woidd  be  for  any  individual  a  fountain  of  divine  life, 
which  was  represented  under  the  image  of  living  water.  But  John  was 
Justified  in  saying,  that  what  Christ  here  spoke  could  not  be  fulfilled  at 
thai  time,  since  tiie  consciousness  of  a  divine  life  received  from  Christ 
WIS  not  yet  developed  in  believers,  but  would  take  place  at  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  produce  that  consciousness ;  his  language 
:b  therefore,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  prophetic.  The  New  Testament 
ideas  of  ^wfj  aic^viof,  and  of  nvevfta  Syiov,  are  closely  connected ;  they  are 
related  to  each  other  as  effect  and  cause.  Though  with  fiaith  in  Christ 
the  impartation  of  a  divine  life  was  granted  to  believers  potentially  and 
in  principle,  yet  the  effect  was  first  manifested  after  the  effusion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Prom  that  era,  the  divine  life  resulting  from  the  partici- 
pation of  the  Divine  Spirit  which  believers  received,  streamed  forth  on 
mankind,  and  subsequent  history  furnishes  the  correct  interpretation  to 
these  words  of  Christ,  and  verifies  their  truth.  John,  therefore,  gives 
an  ^torical  commentary  rather  than  a  simple  verbal  explanation. 
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requires,  John  vii.  29,  in  contradistinction  from  the  woWa 
€pya  of  Jewish  legal  holiness;  and  from  this  one  internal 
work,  this  one  act  of  self-determination,  everything  will  spon- 
taneously follow  which  is  requisite  for  the  sanctification  of 
man.  But  he  distinguishes,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
the  faith  that  proceeded  from  the  predominance  of  a  sensuous 
element,  the  faith  of  authority,  (which  as  it  arose  more  from 
an  impression  on  the  senses  than  on  the  mind,  easily  gave 
place  to  other  sensuous  impressions,  and  vanished,)  from  the 
faith  which,  as  it  proceeds  from  the  inner  life,  the  deeply  felt 
need  of  a  redemption  from  sin,  or  from  an  impression  of  the 
divine  on  the  very  depths  of  the  heart,  produced  a  permanent 
effect,  the  fjiveiv  kv  t^  koy^  tov  Beov,  e^eiv  rov  \6yov  fiii'ovra 
ev  lavT^,  This  faith  (as  in  Paul)  is  a  direction  and  acting 
of  the  (fisposition,  by  which  a  man  surrenders  himself  wholly 
to  him  whom  he  acknowledges  as  his  Redeemer,  and  enters 
into  communion  with  him.  By  this  faith,  entrance  is  made 
into  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
participation  obtained  in  his  divine  life.  Whoever  believes 
on  him  has  everlasting  life,  has  passed  over  from  death  unto 
life,  is  regenerated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  whom,  instead  of 
the  former  predominant  principle  of  sin,  his  mind  is  now 
controlled,  he  is  awakened  to  a  divine  life,  and  has  become  a 
child  of  God.  Hence  his  life  is  now  developed  according  to 
a  new  form  and  a  new  law. 

What  John  asserts  respecting  the  relation  of  Christ's  pre- 
cepts to  feith,  readily  harmonizes  with  the  PauHne  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  law  to  faith.  He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  the 
commands  of  the  Lord  in  the  plural  number,  but  they  are 
all  traced  back  to  that  one  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
Kaivrj  diaOnKi],  the  command  of  brotherly  love;  and  the 
novelty  of  this  command  compared  with  the  commands  of 
the  old  law,  is  shown  in  its  enjoining  on  believers  to  love  as 
Christ  loved,  as  he  gave  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  men^ 
to  exercise  a  self-sacrificing  brotherly  love  according  to  his 
example.  From  this  reference  to  the  Saviour,  it  is  evident 
that  such  commands  cannot  be  intended  as  are  prescribed 
from  without,  in  addition  to  believing,  but  only  those  which 
are  spontaneously  developed  from  the  divine  life,  which 
accompany  feith,  as  obHgations  necessarily  involved  in  it, 
requirements  of  the  law  of  the  inward  life,  so  many  distinct 
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traits  in  which  the  image  of  the  life  of  Christ  exhibits  itself 
to  believers  This  new  command  presupposes  faith  in  the 
redeeming  selfnaacrificing  love  of  Christ,  and  from  the  know- 
ledge of  tills  love  the  impulse  is  awakened  to  exercise  similar 
love  towards  the  brethren ;  1  John  iii.  16 ;  iv.  10^19.  John 
sayBS,  (1  Ep.  v.  3,)  that  the  commands  of  Christ  are  not 
difficult,  though  they  exhibit  an  ideal  of  holiness ;  but  he 
affirms  this,  not  on  accoimt  of  their  contents,  but  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  relation  to  faith,  and  to  the  inward  Ufe  of 
believers;  because  these  commands  do  not  as  a  mere  dead 
letter  oppose  the  principle  of  sin  which  rules  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  but  presuppose  the  Ufe-giving  spirit  of  love  which 
develops  itself  from  faith,  since  both  the  inward  impulse  and 
the  power  to  fulfil  them  proceed  from  commimion  with  the 
Bedeemer,  the  new  divine  principle  of  life.  John  himself 
adduces  as  a  proof  that  these  commands  are  not  difficult, 
this  feet,  that  what  is  bom  of  God  receives  power  to  over- ' 
oome  all  that  is  undivine,  that  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of 
God  has  the  power  of  overcoming  the  world,  that  in  this 
feith  is  already  placed  the  victory  over  the  world  and  all  that 
1b  undivine ;  1  John  v.  4 ;  even  as  Paul  declares  that  a  man 
with  this  feith  is  already  practically  dead  to  the  world. 
Christ,  in  the  Gospel  of  John  (xvi.  33),  requires  those  who 
believe  on  him  to  confide  in  his  having  overcome  the  world 
(the  whole  power  of  evil) — ^to  be  assured  that  through  him  it 
had  been  brought  to  nothing;  believers,  accordingly,  by 
virtue  of  their  fellowship  with  him,  share  in  this  victory, 
they  need  no  longer  to  dread  the  power  of  that  enemy,  aixi 
henoe  John  could  term  feith  itself  "  the  victory  that  overcometh 
ike  world,^*  But  whoever  keeps  not  Christ's  commands  proves 
by  his  conduct  that  he  is  destitute  of  that  divine  life  and 
oommunion  with  Christ,  and  therefore  cannot  in  a  true  sense 
believe  on  him.  Whoever  lives  in  sin,  and  pretends  to 
believe  in  Christ  and  to  know  him,  is  in  fact  very  far  from 
knowing  him  or  believing  on  him.  According  to  John's 
OQDoeptions,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  either  feith  or  know- 
ledge from  the  life.  Whoever  knows  Christ  can  know  Him 
only  as  the  Holy  One  who  appeared  to  destroy  the  kingdom 
of  evil  among  mankind,  and  to  take  away  sin.  And  whoever 
has  known  him  and  believed  in  him  as  such,  whoever  has 
received  the  image  of  such  a  Christ  into  his  inward  life,  can 
no  longer  live  in  the  service  of  sin. 
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Very  different  from  this  faith  in  the  real  historical  Christ, 
was  the  superstitious  belief  in  that  phantom  which  men 
formed  of  a  Messiah  in  conformity  with  their  own  evil  in- 
clinations. An  example  of  the  latter  kind  of  Mth  is 
mentioned  by  John  in  his  Gospel,  ii.  23,  where  he  says  that 
many  believed  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  on  account  of  the 
miracles  which  they  saw  him  perform.  But  since  they  were 
not  actuated  by  the  feeling  of  a  higher  necessity,  nor  sought 
and  saw  in  Him  a  Saviour  from  sin — since  they  were  not 
susceptible  of  the  spiritual  impression  of  the  divine,  but 
were  only  touched  by  an  impression  on  the  senses,  only  such 
an  image  of  the  Messiah  could  be  formed  in  their  minds 
as  corresponded  to  a  desire  that  was  composed  of  carnal 
elements.  Hence  their  faith,  or  rather  their  superstition, 
when  its  carnal  expectations  were  disappointed,  was  soon 
succeeded  by  unbelief.  Hence  Christ  would  not  surrender 
himself  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  professed  attach- 
ment to  him,  for  by  his  penetrating  glance  into  the  secret 
state  of  their  hearts,  he  ^ew  that  they  were  still  far  from 
that  faith  which  would  be  capable  of  fellowship  with  himsel£ 
To  such  a  feith,  which  would  require  to  be  purified  fronx  the 
alloy  of  the  sensual  element,  by  awakening  the  slumbering 
religious  sentiment  through  intercourse  with  the  Kedeemer, 
Chnst  referred  when  he  said  to  the  multitude  who  professed 
to  believe  on  him,  (viiL  31,)  "  If  they  now  really  received  into 
their  hearts,  and  appropriated  that  word  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  given  only  a  superficial  acceptance,  they  would  thus 
become  truly  his  disciples — ^they  would  know  the  truth  in 
their  inward  life,  and  by  its  power  pervading  their  whole 
being,  would  be  progressively  freed  from  everything  by  which 
their  higher  natiure,  the  religious  sentiment  implaiited  in 
their  constitution,  had  been  held  in  bondage."^ 

^  In  this  passage,  the  idea  of  freedom  is  presented  under  a  different 
aspect  from  what  we  find  in  Paul's  writings,  not  in  contrariety  to  l0gal 
bondage,  but  to  a  political  semblance  of  freedom.  True  freedom, 
Christ  says,  is  inward,  proceeding  from  redemption.  Till  man  longs 
after  this,  he  is  still  in  slavery,  though  enjoying  complete  outwiord  ior 
dependence,  since  he  does  not  freely  regulate  himself  according  to  thd 
law  of  his  original  and  true  nature,  but  is  controlled  by  a  foreign 
principle,  by  which  this  his  original  and  true  nature  is  oppressed.  Bat 
It  will  easily  be  seen,  that  the  same  general  idea  of  the  contrariety 
between  freedom  and  slavery  lies  at  the  basis,  as  in  Paul,  and  the  three- 
fold stand-point  in  the  moral  development  of  man  may  be  readily 
deduced  from  it 
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Though  John  contrasts  the  children  of  God,  those  who  are 
bom  of  Grod,  with  those  who  belong  to  the  world,  to  the  evil 
spiiity  ihe  children  of  the  dtdpoXog,  but  only  in  general  terms 
without  any  gradations;  yet  in  the  idea  of  the  former,  he  by 
no  means  supposes  an  equally  definite  and  complete  mani- 
festation  in  every  individual,  and  is  &x  from  excluding 
▼arious  degrees  of  development.  He  says,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  that  feith  involves  victory  over  the  world, 
and  that  whoever  believes  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  by  the 
power  of  this  belief  overcomes  the  world.  By  virtue  of  the 
divine  principle  of  life,  temptation  to  sin  can  find  in  the 
believer  no  point  of  connexion,  and  everything  which  assails 
him  from  without,  can  only  contribute  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  divine  life  in  him,  and  the  victory  of 
the  cause  of  Christ,  which  by  its  nature  is  all-conquering 
and  tending  to  perfection;  1  John  iv.  4.  Whoever  is  bom 
of  God,  sinneth  not,  but  preserves  himself  from  all  the 
allurements  to  sin,  and  the  evil  one  toucheth  him  not,  (evil 
can  find  in  him  no  point  of  connexion;  1  John  v.  18.) 
Because  he  is  bom  of  God,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  sin ; 
since  the  seed  of  the  divine  life  dwells  within  him,  from 
which  nothing  evil,  but  only  good  can  proceed;  1  John  iii.  9. 
But  from  this  description  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
idea  and  its  manifestation  perfectly  correspond,  and  that  it 
is  intended  to  exhibit  the  Christian  as  sinless.  John  pre- 
supposes the  contrary,  since  even  in  Christianity  he  still 
admits  ihe  need  of  forgiveness,  and  of  progressive  purification 
from  sin.  "  K  we  confess  our  sins" — ^is  his  language, — ^that 
isy  are  penetrated  by  a  consciousness  of  the  sin  that  still 
deaves  to  us,  and  are  filled  with  a  feeling  of  penitence, — 
"God  is  fidthfrQ  and  just^  to  forgive  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse 

^  Two  ideas  are  here  closely  connected.  The  faithfulness  of  God 
eonalBto  in  this,  that  €k>d  in  his  acts,  in  the  goyemment  of  the  world, 
shows  himself  always  self-consistent ;  he  responds  to  the  expectations 
whUsh  he  has  awakened  by  his  revelation  in  words,  or  by  his  proyidence 
in  general  history,  or  by  the  operations  of  his  Spirit  in  the  lives  of  in- 
dimnals,  and  fulfils  his  promises ;  and  as  he  has  promised  the  forgive- 
nesB  of  sins  to  those  who  confess  them,  he  bestows  that  blessing.  His 
Justice  is  shown  by  his  fulfilling  the  laws  which  he  established  for  his 
own  kingdom ;  he  gives  to  every  one  what  belongs  to  him  according  to 
these  laws ;  and  thus  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  granted,  whenever  the 
eondJtion  is  fhlfilled  on  which  it  was  promised. 
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US  from  all  unrighteousness,"  1  John  i.  9.  We  must,  there- 
fore, take  the  following  view  of  John's  doctrine ;  though  the 
Christian  as  such,  in  reference  to  his  life  founded  on  com- 
munion with  Christy  though  his  divine  indwelling  life 
cannot  itself  be  affected  by  sin,  yet  as  it  is  engrafted  on 
a  sinful  nature  which  is  continually  opposed  to  it,  it  is 
always  subject  to  being  disturbed  by  its  incursions,  from 
which  it  can  only  be  preserved  by  maintaining  a  constant 
warfare.  The  divine  life,  imtil  it  has  pervaded  and  ap- 
propriated man's  whole  nature,  which  can  never  take  place 
during  his  earthly  existence,  must  develop  itself  by  a  con- 
tinual process  of  purification  :  to  this  subject  relates  what 
Christ  says  in  the  metaphor  of  the  vine;  John  xv.  His 
disciples  were  ah^ady  pure  through  the  word  spoken  by 
him,  inasmuch  as  they  had  received  it  as  a  purifying  principle 
into  their  souls;  but  it  was  needful  for  its  purifying  to  be 
manifested  by  an  inward  thorough  purification  of  their 
whole  nature.  As  the  vine-dresser  cuts  off  from  the  fruit- 
bearing  branches  of  the  vine  all  the  useless  shoots,  that  it 
may  produce  more  fruit,  so  God  purifies  the  whole  nature  of 
man  by  a  gradual  process  which  develops  itself  from  a  life  in 
communion  with  Christ,  in  order  that  the  fruit-producing 
power  of  the  living  sap  received  from  him  may  not  be 
lessened  by  mixing  with  the  foreign  ^ap  belonging  to  the 
wild  stock  of  the  old  nature,  but  manifest  itself  in  continually 
richer  fruits,  the  works  of  a  genuine  Christian  disposition.* 

In  this  manner  we  may  easily  explain  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  John's  language,  when  he  says  that  whoever 
sinneth  knoweth  not  Christ,  and  yet  speaks  of  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  as  needed  by  every  Christian,  and  ready  to  be  impa;rted 
to  him.  The  life  of  the  believer  is  distinguished  from  the 
life  of  the  natural  man  by  this,  that  it  is  animated,  not  by 
the  principle  of  djuapTla,  but  of  the  divine  Hfe,  and  hence 
what  is  sinful  appears  only  as  something  still  cleaving  to 
him,  and  therefore  always  opposed  by  him.  Accordingly, 
John  represents  these  two  states  and  tendencies  of  life  as 
totally  irreconcilable ;  walking  in  the  light  is  a  life  devoted  to 

*  The  Panline  doctrine  of  good  works  as  fruits  of  faith,  and  also  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  charisms  as  the  fruits  of  human  nature  when 
pervaded  and  purified  by  the  divine  principle  of  life,  find  here  a  point 
of  connexion. 
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God  by  its  prevailing  tendency ;  and  to  walk  in  darkness  is 
a  life  devoted  to  sinful  inclinations,  and  proceeding  from  a 
sinful  tendency.^  We  here  may  observe  the  unity  of  John's 
doctrine  with  that  of  Paul.  As  Paul  represents  faith,  in  its 
idea  and  principle,  as  an  act  by  which  a  man  dies  to  himself, 
the  world,  and  sin — but  yet,  in  the  new  hfe  developed  by  its 
practical  operation,  infers  a  continued  mortifying  of  the  sinful 
principle  ;  so  likewise  in  John  we  find  the  same  relation 
exhibited  between  being  bom  of  God,  and  maintaining  a  con- 
flict with  the  world  and  sin.  The  distinction  which  is  founded 
on  these  views  between  the  objective  of  redemption  appre- 
hended by  fiedth,  and  the  progressive  subjective  development 
of  the  divine  life,  leads  to  the  Pauline  conceptions  of  Bikuio- 
ffuvri  and  BiKaiatmQ ;  John  also  contemplates  the  perfectly 
Holy  Jesus,  objectively  as  the  intercessor  with  the  Father  for 
believers  who  are  still  burdened  with  sin. 

As,  according  to  John's  ideas,  the  future  is  already  appre- 
hended by  feith  as  present,  so  the  divine  hfe  in  the  present  is 
viewed  as  the  commencing  point  and  germ  of  a  creation  that 

*  It  18  the  object  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John  to  counterwork  the 
false  confidence  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  the  error  that  a  man  con- 
tinning  in  sin  can  be  a  partaker  of  forgiveness ;  still  a  Christian  sym- 
pathizing love  towards  erring  brethren  is  not  excluded.  By  these 
brethren,  who  have  a  claim  on  Christian  sympathy,  he  understands  those 
who,  though  in  general  they  had  evinced  an  earnest  desire  for  sanctifica- 
tion,  had  yielded  to  some  sudden  temptation.  It  is  true  he  considers 
all  sin  as  standing  in  contradiction  to  the  divine  life,  the  ^<arj ;  but  still 
a  transient  decline  of  this  higher  life,  which  has  already  become  pre- 
dominant over  the  sinful  principle,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  ab- 
solute suppression  or  entire  destitution  of  it.  The  apostle  here  refers 
to  snch  a  momentary  decline  as  results  from  yielding  to  temptation. 
It  is  the  Christian's  duty  to  pray  for  such  fallen  brethren,  and  it  may 
lie  expected  that  Gk>d  will  revive  them  again,  since  it  is  presupposed 
that  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  this  intercession,  have  still 
within  them  the  germ  of  the  Christian  life,  and  are  in  a  state  susceptibla 
of  BQch  a  divine  operation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  John,  in  describ- 
ing the  acts  that  proceed  Arom  such  a  sinful  state,  which  is  marked 
by  a  total  destitution  of  the  divine  life,  a  continued  spiritual  death, 
employs  the  phrase  a/Ltoprfac  vphs  ddvarov.  To  such  cases  the  interces- 
sory prayers  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  not  relate,  since  the  persons 
in  question  did  not  belong  to  the  Christian  community.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  believers  were  not  to  pray  for  their  conversion  ;  only 
they  were  not  to  consider  them  as  Christian  brethren,  and  pray  for 
tbem  in  that  sense  in  which  those  who  were  conscious  of  sin  still 
cleaving  to  them,  prayed  for  one  another.  LUcke,  in  his  excellent  com- 
mentary, agrees  with  this  view  of  the  subject. 
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embraces  eternity.  As  an  anticipation  of  the  future  tlrns 
exists  in  the  present,  there  \fi  a  necessary  reference  to  a  future 
development  and  consummation.  Whoever  believes  in  the 
Redeemer  (John  declares)  hath  eternal  life — ^he  has  passed  from 
death  unto  life — ^he  can  die  no  more — he  can  no  moi-e  experi- 
ence death.  The  divine  life  which  he  has  received,  can  no  more 
be  interrupted  by  death.  During  his  earthly  existence  there 
is  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  this  divine  life ;  it  is  a 
fountain  which  springs  up  to  everlasting  life,  which  continues 
to  flow  onward  till  it  enters  the  ocean  of  eternity,  John  iv.  14. 
Believers  have  the  firm  consciousness  that  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  1  John  iii.  2,  and  that  they  shall  attain  to  the 
full  possession  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  founded  on  this 
relation  ;  but  the  full  understanding  of  what  belongs  to  the 
realization  of  this  idea  is  not  yet  granted  to  them — ^the  dignity 
of  the  children  of  God  in  all  its  extent  can  be  known  only  by 
its  actual  manifestation.  But  as  in  divine  things  knowledge 
and  life  are  inseparably  united,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  Christ 
and  God  will  accompany  the  perfect  formation  of  the  life  in 
tkeir  image ;  1  John  iii.  2.  The  same  connexion  between  the 
life  of  faith  and  of  hope  is  here  exhibited  as  in  Paul's  writings. 

But  it  is  a  characteristic  of  John's  views,  that  a  reference 
to  commimion  with  the  Redeemer  in  the  inward  life  and 
in  the  present,  predominates  over  the  reference  to  the  future 
and  to  outward  facts ;  he  dwells  upon  the  elements  of  the 
inner  life,  the  facts  of  Christian  consciousness,  and  only 
slightly  adverts  to  outward  matters  of  fact,  and  what  relates 
to  the  Church.  In  accordance  with  this  spirit,  he  exhibits  all 
the  particular  incidents  in  the  outward  history  of  Christ  only 
as  a  manifestation  of  his  indwelling  glory,  by  which  this  may 
be  brought  home  to  the  heart;  he  always  avails  himself 
of  these  narratives,  t^  introduce  what  the  Redeemer  declared 
respecting  his  relation  to  mankind  as  the  source  of  divine  life. 
John  is  tibe  representative  of  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  basis 
of  that  tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  sets  itself 
in  opposition  to  a  one-sided  intellectualism  and  ecclesiastical 
formality — and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mysticism. 

The  same  peculiarity  marks  his  representations  of  th0 
judgment  and  of  the  resurrection.  The  judgment  he  con- 
siders as  something  present,  as  a  fact  inseparable  from  tbs 
redemption  of  mankind  and  the  pubhcation  of  the  goapeL 
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There  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  separation 
between  those  who  with  susceptible  minds  receive  the  divine, 
and  those  who  exclude  themselves  by  their  unsusceptibility ; 
those  who,  with  a  sense  of  their  spiritual  necessities,  receive 
the  offered  redemption — whether  a  longing  and  striving  after 
the  divine  life  had  already  developed  itself  in  their  higher 
nature^-or  that  the  religious  consciousness  was  awakened 
through  intercourse  with  the  Redeemer ;— and  those  who, 
either  by  the  predominance  of  the  sensual  element,  or  by 
spiritual  pride  and  confidence  in  a  legal  righteousness,  were 
prevented  fi:om  attaining  a  knowledge  of  their  need  of  redemp- 
tion, and  from  surrendering  themselves  to  the  impression 
of  the  divine  in  the  appearance,  words,  and  works  of  the 
Bedeemer.  John  always  considers  judgment  as  the  opposite 
of  salvation,  trtarripla — for  the  judgment  of  a  Holy  God 
is  such  that  no  man  can  appear  before  it  as  guiltless.  The 
ideas  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  condemnation  must  coalesce 
in.  their  application  to  man  estranged  from  God  by  sin.  But 
tiie  revelation  of  God's  love  in  redemption  appears  as  a 
deliyerance  from  the  condemnatory  judgment,  and  nothing 
more  m  required  than  the  acceptance  of  the  offered  mercy 
through  feith  in  the  Redeemer.  He  who  will  not  believe, 
owing  to  his  predominant  sinftd  tendency,  excludes  himself 
from  the  offered  salvation,  and  the  judgment  that  he  pro- 
nounces against  himself  is  founded  on  the  unbelief  which  pro- 
oeeds  from  the  state  of  his  interior  disposition;  John  iii.  17. 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  (that  is,  caused  him  to  appear 
among  the  mass  of  mankind  hitlierto  estranged  from  God) — 
not  to  condemn  the  world — (as  the  Jews  imagined  that  he 
would  pass  sentence  on  the  Gentile  world),  but  that  mankind, 
who  were  under  the  dominion  of  sin  and  estranged  from  God, 
might  be  rescued  through  him  from  impending  ruin.  Who- 
ever now  believes  on  him,  is  not  condemned ;  he  has  appro- 
priated salvation  by  faith,  and  such  a  one,  being  certain  of 
eternal  life  in  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  need  no  longer 
dread  condemnation.  But  whoever  does  not  believe  on  him 
is  already  practically  condemned  by  his  own  unbelief  In 
this  the  judgment  consists,  that  men  from  their  love  of  dark- 
ness (of  the  undivine),  on  account  of  the  sinfril  tendency 
of  their  life,  are  not  willing  to  admit  the  fountain  of  light 
(this  their  conduct  towards  the  divine,  as  it  proceeds  from 
VOL.  u.  E 
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their  disposition,  is  a  practical  judgment).  As  the  gospel 
cannot  reveal  its  power  for  the  salvation  of  men  without  iJiis 
process  of  separation  taking  place,  which  John  calls  judg- 
ment, the  end  of  Christ's  appearance  must  include  with  the 
redemption  of  the  susceptible,  their  separation  from  the 
unsusceptible.  "  For  judgment,^'  said  Christ,  "  /  am  come 
into  the  world,  that  they  who  see  not^^  *  that  is,  those  who  see 
not,  but  are  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  their  not  seeing, 
and  are  actuated  by  a  sense  of  their  need  of  illumination, 
"  may  obtain  their  sight,^'  may  be  cured  of  their  blindness,  in 
reference  to  divine  things  ;  "  but  that  they  who  see,**  who  have 
the  means  granted  them  of  knowing  the  truth,  but  who  are 
not  disposed  to  know  it,  and  who  are  prevented  from  hum- 
bling themselves  before  the  true  light  by  the  self-conceit 
of  their  imaginarv  far-sightedness,  and  though  they  have  eyes 
to  see,  they  see  not,  "  m^ay  be  given  up  to  their  blindness;** 
John  ix.  39,  40.*  To  such  a  moral  judgment  connected  with 
the  publication  of  the  gospel  we  must  refer  what  Paul  says  of 
the  publication  of  the  gospel,  that  to  some  it  is  the  savour  of 
life  unto  life,  and  to  others  the  savour  of  death  unto  death ; 
2  Cor.  ii.  16.  But  the  idea  of  this  outwar^  moral  judgment, 
as  well  as  the  idea  of  the  continued  spiritual  awakening 
of  mankind  by  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  by  no  means 
excludes  a  final  judgment  and  a  universal  resurrection  ;  but 
the  fonner  appears  as  a  symbol  and  preparative  of  the  latter, 
and  the  connexion  of  the  two  is  exhibited  in  Christ's  dis- 
course in  the  5th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  At  first,  Christ 
speaks  of  the  power  conferred  upon  him  as  the  Messiah  to 
awaken  the  spiritually  dead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  judge 
them  according  to  their  respective  conduct  towards  the  divine 
life  that  was  offered  for  their  acceptance.  As  the  Father 
awakens  and  calls  to  life  the  dead,  so  also  the  Son  awakens  to 
a  true  divine  life  whom  he  will  ;^  for  the  Father  has  com- 

*  Not  without  reason  the  subjective  negative  particle  /x^  is  used  here. 

^  As  in  the  instance  which  gave  occasion  to  this  whole  discourse,  the 
blind  man  was  made  to  see  by  the  Kedeemer,  and  as  one  spiritnally 
blind,  who  supposed  that  he  could  not  see,  he  was  healed  of  his 
spiritual  blindness  and  enlightened ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
deluded  Pharisees  showed  that,  having  eyes  to  see  they  were  blisd, 
since,  in  spite  of  facts,  they  denied  the  truth. 

^  This  was  intended  to  poiut  out  to  the  Jevrs,  that  everything  de« 
pended  on  the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  themselves  towaxdi 
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znitted  to  him  all  the  power  of  judgment,  that  all  may  show 
their  reverence  for  the  Father,  by  tiie  manner  in  which  they 
reverence  the  Son.  He  who  honoureth  not  the  Son,  honoureth 
not  the  Father  who  sent  him.^  "  He  who  receiveth  my  word 
and  believeth  on  l^im  who  sent  me,"  continued  Christ,  cor- 
roborating his  former  declaration,  "  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
cannot  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  over  from 
death  unto  life."  By  participation  in  a  divine  life,  he  is 
already  removed  beyond  the  stroke  of  judgment,  which  can 
only  affect  those  who  are  estranged  from  God.  "  A  time  is 
coming,  and  already  is"  (inasmuch  as  Christ  by  the  power  of 
his  words  had  already  produced  such  effects),  "when  the 
dead"  (the  spiritually  dead)  "  will  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God"  (by  the  publication  of  the  gospel),  "  and  those  who 
hear,  sliall  live ;  for  as  the  Father  hath  the  fountain  of  life  in 
himself  he  has  also  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;" 
(only  because  the  original  fountain  of  divine  life  in  the  Son 
has  communicated  itself  to  mankind,  can  divine  life  bo 
imparted  to  the  dead  through  him  ;)  "  and  he  hath  given  him 
au&ority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  a  Son  of 
Man.**  As  man  he  came  to  impart  divine  life  to  men ;  and 
thus  as  man  to  administer  judgment  to  men.  Then  Christ 
passes  on  from  the  present  to  the  future,  from  the  process  of 
development  among  mankind,  to  the  last  decisive  result,  and 
says,  "Marvel  not  at  this  ;  for  the  hour  is  coming  in  which 
alWho  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and  shall  come 
forth ;  they  who  have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  Hfe, 
and  they  who  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of  con- 
demnation;" John  v."28,  29. 

It  is  owing  to  the  same  peculiarity  which  characterises 
John  as  the  author  of  the  svayysXioy  irvevfianKoy,  that  in  the 
last  conversation  of  Christ  with  his  disciples,  he  does  not 
mention  what  relates  to  his  resurrection,  his  return  to  inflict 
judgments  on  the  reprobate  city  of  God,  and  his  coming  to 
the  final  judgment  and  the  consummation  of  the  church,  but 
only  the  promises  of  an  inward  revelation  of  his  Spirit  to  his 

him ;  and  that  the  commnnication  of  the  divine  life  was  not  to  be 
confined  within  the  limits  which  they  wished  to  assign  from  their 
national  theocratic  stand-point. 

*  In  this  consists  the  judgment,  that  every  man  proves  by  hia  con- 
dnet  towards  the  Son  what  his  feelings  are  toward  the  Father. 
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disciples,  that  after  his  bodily  presence  was  withdrawn  from 
them,  and  when  they  might  suppose  that  they  were  altogether 
separated  from  him,  he  would  reveal  himself  to  them  in  a 
more  glorious  manner,  and  receive  them  into  his  communion, 
never  again  to  be  separated  from  them.  The  bodily  re- 
appearance of  Christ  among  his  disciples  appears,  in  this  con- 
nexion, only  as  of  preparatory  importance  for  continued 
spiritual  communion  with  them,  his  constant  spiritual  self- 
revelation  among  them ;  so  this  reappearance  of  Christ  for 
the  religious  development  of  the  apostles,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church  in  general,  was  only  of  such  preparatory 
importance,  and  intended  to  form  a  transition-point.  Thus  in 
these  promises  contained  in  John's  Gospel,  the  second  advent 
of  the  risen  Saviour  is  certainly  presupposed,  although  the 
fact  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  these 
promises,  though  they  do  not  distinctly  refer  to  it.  And  in 
this  respect  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  whether  we  admit 
one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection, 
or  several  of  the  kind.*  In  order  gradually  to  prepare 
their  minds,  he  begins  with  assuring  them  that  the  Father 
would  give  them,  instead  of  his  own  sensible  presence 
among  them,  another  helper  to  abide  with  them  for  ever, — 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  alone  could  impart  the  full  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  announced  by  himself,  and  who  would 
communicate  himself  through  this  truth,  as  he  says,  (John 
xvi.  14,)  that  his  Spirit  would  glorify  him,  since  he  would 
open  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  he  had  taught 
But  since  this  Spirit  is  no  other  than  the  divine  life  commu- 
nicated by  Christ,  the  indwelling  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
believers  accomplished  by  him,  he  afterwards  transfers  what 
he  had  said  to  them  of  ike  coming  of  this  Spirit,  to  his  own 
coming  to  them  in  spirit.  He  points  them  to  the  great  day, 
on  which  he  would  see  them  again  in  spirit,  when  the  transient 
pain  of  separation  from  him  would  be  succeeded  by  the  ever- 
lasting joy  of  seeing  him  again  and  communing  with  him; 
when  they  would  need  no  more  to  ask  him  questions,  but  he 

*  But  we  have  in  the  Ljfe  of  Jesus,  p,  772,  (p.  471,  Standard  Libnur 
edition.)  proved  the  opinion  to  be  unfounded,  that  according  to  John^ 
Gospel,  only  one  such  reappearance  of  Christ  immediately  followed  hiir 
resurrection,  and  that  the  other  reappearances  of  Christ  took  place 
After  his  ascension  to  heaven. 
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would  speak  to  them  concerning  the  Father  openly  and 
without  reserve.  But  though  John  dwells  at  length  on  the 
spiritual  element  and  on  what  relates  to  the  revelation  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples^  he  by  no  means  excludes 
his  bodily  resurrection  and  his  own  prediction  of  it ;  John  x. 
18.  And  thus  from  this  scheme  of  doctrine  it  cannot  be 
concluded,  that  John  had  not  learned  from  the  discourses  of 
Christ  the  doctrine  of  his  personal  coming  (Trapovala)  to  judg- 
ment, and  for  the  consummation  of  his  church.  The  con- 
trary rather  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  re- 
specting the  connexion  in  John's  views  of  the  judgment  and 
the  resurrection,  and  the  twofold  mode  of  representing  them. 
And  what  John  says  in  his  First  Epistle  of  the  signs  of  the 
last  time,  the  marks  of  an  impending  manifestation  of  an 
opposition  to  Christianity,  points  to  the  same  fundamental 
ideas  respecting  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  as 
those  that  occur  in  Paul's  epistles.  There  are  not  wanting 
also  some  intimations  of  an  approaching  personal  irapovtria  of 
Christ,  (1  John  ii.  28,  iii.  2,)  though  the  peculiarity  of  John's 
character  is  shown  by  his  only  "giving  slight  hints  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  not,  like  Paul,  a  formal  delineation  of  it. 

It  belongs  also  to  this  peculiar  tendency  of  John's  mind, 
that  Christ  is  not  represented  by  him  as  the  founder  of  a 
church ;  even  the  idea  of  an  iKKXrima  is  not  distinctly  brought 
forward,  though  its  existence  is  implied,  3  John  6.  But  what 
constitutes  the  essence  of  the  idea  of  a  church,  the  idea  of  a 
communion  of  hearts  founded  in  faith  on  the  Redeemer,  of 
the  communion  of  believers  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Bedeemer,  a  communion  of  feith  and  love,  was  expressed  by 
him  most  emphatically — ^for  this  idea  would  necessarily  pro- 
ceed from  that  which  was  the  soul  of  his  whole  life,  the 
consciousness  of  communion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the 
divine  life  received  from  him. 

Thus  we  find  in  John's  Gospel  a  reference  to  a  religious 
community,  to  be  formed  out  of  all  others  among  mankind, 
which  would  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Redeemer,  the  "  one 
fold  under  one  Shepherd,"  a  communion  which  would  be 
founded  on  the  equal  relation  of  all  to  Christ  the  common 
head,  and  corresponds  to  the  Pauline  idea  of  one  body  under 
one  head,  John  x.  16.  As. Christ  and  the  Father  are  one,  so 
are  beUevers,  since  through  him  they  are  one  with  the  Father, 
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by  virtue  of  their  mutual  participation  of  the  divine  life. 
Thus  they  form  a  union  to  which  no  other  in  the  world  ia 
comparable,  and  the  glory  of  Christ  reveals  itself  among  them. 
They  constitute  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  a  living  testimony 
to  the  divine  call  and  work  of  Christ.  The  commimion  of 
the  divine  life  thus  manifested,  points  to  its  divine  origin, 
John  xvii.  21.  John  also  distinguishes  lletween  an  inward 
commimity — ^the  assemblage  of  those  who  stand  in  conmiu- 
nion  with  the  Redeemer,  and  which  embraces  the  whole  de- 
velopment of  the  divine  hfe  among  mankind — and  an  outward 
community  of  believers,  which  it  is  possible  for  those  to  join 
who  have  no  part  in  the  former.  Thus  in  1  John  ii.  19,  he 
speaks  of  those  who  went  out  from  the  believers,  but  in  feet 
(as  far  as  it  regarded  their  principles  and  disposition)  never 
belonged  to  them,  for  had  they  really  belonged  to  them  in 
their  inward  life,  they  would  not  afterwards  have  renounced 
their  society.  ^But  by  this  outwardly  expressed  renunciation, 
by  their  opposition  to  the  community  of  believers,  it  now 
became  manifest  that  not  all  who  were  outwardly  joined  to 
that  community  shared  in  its  essential  qualities,  and  really 
belonged  to  it.  We  find  here,  as  in  Paul's  writings,  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  visible  and  the  invisible  church. 

John  does  not  mention  in  his  Gospel  the  institution  of, 
baptism  by  Christ,  but  he  treats  at  length  of  that  which 
forms  the  idea,  the  spiritual  element  of  baptismn — for  to  this 
the  conversation  between  Christ  and  Nicodemus  relates — that 
moral  transformation  by  a  new  divine  principle  of  life,  in 
opposition  to  the  old  sinful  nature  of  man,  with6ut  which  no 
one  can  become  a  member  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  of 
the  invisible  church.*  And  this  also  appHes  to  the  Holy 
Supper.  For  as  what  Christ  in  his  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus  designated  by  the  name  of  regeneration,  has  a  relation 
to  baptism,  so  what  he  represents  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
John,  under  the  image  of  "  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his 
blood,"  bears  a  similar  relation  to  the  Supper.  Christ  had 
described  himself  as  the  true  manna,  the  true  bread  from 

'  The  mention  of  "  imter"  in  John  iii.  6,  is  only  of  secondary  im- 
portance, in  order,  by  referring  to  a  symbol  familiar  to  Nicodemus,  to 
render  palpable  to  his  mind  that  all-purifying  power  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  was  needful  for  every  man.  Hence,  in  the  subsequent  part 
of  his  disconrse,  Christ  mentions  only  being  '*  Oom  of  the  Spirit,** 
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heaven,  the  bread  which  is  not  of  an  earthly  perishable 
nature,  with  only  an  earthly  power  to  recruit  the  bodily  life, 
but,  which  is  of  divine  origin  tmd  nature,  capable  of  imparting 
divine  life,  and  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  inner  man  for 
an  eternal  duration.  He  describes  himself  as  having  come 
down  from  heaven,  in  reference  to  his  whole  being,  in  order 
to  impart  divine  life  to  mankind,  so  that  every  one  can  only 
by  communion  with  the  divine  fountain  of  life,  thus  appearing 
in  himian  nature,  attain  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  life. 
From  stating  what  he  i«  to  mankind  in  his  whole  divine 
and  human  nature,  Christ  goes  on  to  declare  what  he  will 
give  to  mankind  for  their  salvation,  (corresponding  to  the 
bestowment  of  the  manna  which  was  sought  for  from  him) — 
the  siurender  of  his  flesh  (his  life  belonging  to  the  sensible 
world)  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  And  since  his  words 
were  so  misunderstood  by  the  Jews,  as  if  he  had  spoken  of 
eating  his  flesh  in  a  literal  sense,  he  took  occasion  to  express 
what  he  had  before  said  of  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  in  even 
stronger  terms  imder  an  image  still  more  striking,  and  marking 
the  idea  still  more  accurately;  he  represented  the  eating  of 
his^flesh  and  the  drinking  of  his  blood  as  a  necessary  means 
for  the  appropriation  of  eternal  life.  This  eating  of  his  flesh 
and  drinking  of  his  blood  he  considers  equivalent  to  the  life 
of  men,  by  which  the  fountain  of  divine  life  itself  enters  into 
mankind,  makes  them  entirely  its  own,  as  if  men  had  con- 
verted into  their  own  substance  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
incarnate  Logos.  He  here  speaks  of  the  participation  of 
divine  life  by  means  of  his  appearance  in  humanity,  of  the 
impartation  of  divine  life  depending  upon  and  accomplished 
by  the  historical  Christ,  while  he  guards  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  speak  of  his  body  in  a  Hteral  sense,  by 
saying,  as  a  key  for  the  right  interpretation  of  his  wbrds, 
"  The  spirit  giveth  life — the  flesh  proflteth  nothing;'^  therefore, 
he  coidd  not  have  intended  to  say,  that  men  should  make  use 
of  his  flesh  as  an  object  of  sense,  for,  like  all  flesh,  it  could 
not  profit  the  inner  man,  but  that  by  means  of  his  appearing 
in  the  flesh  in  the  sensible  world,  they  should  appropriate  his 
spirit  as  the  life-giving  principle.  "  Ilie  words  that  I  say 
urUo  you,  are  spirit  and  life;'^  they  cannot  be  rightly  under- 
stood according  to  their  mere  sound,  their  literal  expression, 
but  only  according  to  their  contents,  which  are  spirit  and 
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Hfe,  possessing  a  divine  vitality.'  Therefore,  the  symbol, 
"  eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,"  relates  to 
the  process  of  imbuing  the  whole  natm-e  of  every  one  who  is 
received  by  feith  into  his  communion,  with  the  divine  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which,  through  him,  has  become  a  human  prin- 
ciple in  all  who  stand  in  communion  with  him  ;  the  constant 
humanizing  of  the  divine  in  which  continued  appropriation 
and  imbuing,  the  whole  development  of  the  Christian  life 
consists.  As  regeneration,  the  commencing  point  in  the 
Christian  life,  is  represented  by  baptism,  so  is  this,  the  sequel 
of  regeneration,  the  continual  regeneration  (as  it  were)  of 
man,  the  continued  incorporation  of  mankind  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  represented  by  the  Supper.  Thus  John  and  Paul 
agree,  and  on  this  subject  complete  each  other's  views. 

The  essence  of  Christianity,  according  to  John,  is  comprised 
m  this,  that  the  Father  is  known  only  in  the  Son,  and  only 
through  the  Son  can  man  come  into  communion  with  the 
Father;  1  John  ii.  23;  2  John  9.  But  no  one  can  be  in 
communion  with  the  Son  without  partaking  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  which  he  promised  in  order  to  renew  human  nature  in 
his  own  image;  1  John  iii.  24.  Both  John  and  Paul  place 
the  essence  of  Christian  theism  in  worshipping  God  as  the 
Father  through  the  Son,  in  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
which  he  has  established,  or  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Father  through  the  Son  dwelling  in  mankind, 
animated  by  his  Spirit,  agreeably  to  the  triad  of  the  Pauline 
benediction, — ^the  love  of  God,  the  grace  of  Christ,  and  the 
communioii  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  (2  Cor.  xiii.  13;)  and  this  is 
the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  connexion  of 
Christian  experience.  It  has  an  essentially  practical  and 
historical  significance  and  foundation;  it  is  the  doctiine  of 
God  revealed  ip  humanity,  which  teaches  men  to  recognise  in 
God  not  only  the  original  soiu-ce  of  existence,  but  also  of 
salvation  and  sanctification.  From  this  trinity  of  revelation, 
as  far  as  the  divine  causality  images  itself  in  the  same,  the 

*  We  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  that  Christ  has  here  given 
the  interpretation  of  his  own  words,  and  that  he  wished  to  say  that,  by 
)iis  flesh  and  blood,  nothing  more  was  to  be  understood  than  hii 
doctrine  in  reference  to  divine  life-giving  power.  By  trekpl  and  alyua,  he 
certainly  meant  more  than  Jiis  ^fxara.  These  words  of  Christ  coniain 
cfnly  the  canon  of  correct  interpretation,  and  leave  the  application  to 
his  hearers. 
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reflective  mind,  according  to  the  analogy  of  its  own  being; 
pursuing  this  track,  seeks  to  elevate  itself  to  the  idea  of  an 
original  triad  in  God,  availing  itself  of  the  intimations  which 
are  contained  in  John's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  and  the  cognate 
elements  of  the  Pauline  theology. 

As,  accordingly,  James  and  Peter  mark  the  gradual  trans- 
ition from  spiritualized  Judaism  to  the  independent  deve- 
lopment of  Christianity,  and  as  Paul  represents  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish 
stand-point,  so  the  reconciling  contemplative  element  of 
John  forms  the  closing-point  in  the  training  of  the  apostolic 
church,  and  now  from  the  classical  era  of  original  Chris- 
tianity, we  must  trace  a  new  tedious  development  of  the 
Church,  striving  towards  its  destined  goal  through  manifold 
trials,  oppositions,  and  conflicts.  Perhaps  this  greater  process 
of  development  is  destined  to  proceed  according  to  the  same 
laws  which  we  find  prefigured  in  the  fundamental  forms  of 
the  apostolic  church  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  in 
the  cmler  of.  their  development. 
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'    ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

MADE  BY  THE  AUTHOR  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


P.  6,  note  2,  add,  "  It  is  stated,  in  Luke  xxiv.  53,  that  the 
disciples  '  were  continually  in  the  temple,  and  hence  it  might 
be  plausibly  inferred,  that  this  was  the  case  on  the  morning  of 
this  High  Feast ;  yet  possibly,  when  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel, 
he  had  not  obtained  precise  information  respecting  the  parti- 
culars of  this  event,  or  only  gave  here  a  short  summary  of  it." 

P.  10, 1.  22,  after  "  interpretation"  add,  "  But  we  shall  be  led 
to  a  different  conclusion,  after  reading  the  description  of  the 
occurrences  in  the  church  at  Corinth,  which  we  find  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  or  the  account  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  of  the  wonders  on  the  day  of  Pentecost 
An  unprejudiced  examination,  as  we  shall  show  more  fully  in 
the  sequel,  can  leave  no  doubt  that' the  extraordinary  appear- 
ances in  the  Corinthian  church  are  to  be  attributed  not  to 
speaking  in  foreign  languages,  but  to  speaking  in  an  ecstatic 
and  highly  elevated  state  of  mind.  The  account  in  the  Acts 
would  certainly,  on  a  superficis^  view,  lead  us  only  to  the 
notion  of  foreign  languages,  and  several  passages  might  with- 
out violence  be  explained  to  mean  nothing  else  than  that  the 
author  of  the  account  referred  to  the  use  of  such  foreign  lan- 
guages. But  should  our  supposition  be  correct,  that  the  same 
notion  of  the  gift  of  tongues  is  applicable  to  all  the  appear- 
ances of  this  kind  in  the  Apostolic  age ;  and  if  we  must  set 
out  from  one  principal  passage  for  determining  this  notion; 
then  we  should  make  use  of  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to  explain  all  the  rest,  as  a 
record  which  gives  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  and,  on 
account  of  its  greater  clearness  and  distinctness,  with  far  more 
propriety  than  the  account  in  the  Acts,  which  is  defective  in 
clearness  and  distinctness,  and  in  its  existing  form  could  not 
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have  proceeded  immediately  from  an  eye-witness.  But  the 
assumption  that  the  fact  denoted  by  '  speaking  in  other  or 
new  tongues'  must  have  been  the  same  from  the  beginning, 
we  cannot  consider  so  certain  as  to  be  applied  to  every  single 
passage  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves. 
Not  miless  the  exposition  of  all  the  passages  taken  separately 
lead  to  the  same  fundamental  fact,  can  we  regard  such  an  as- 
sumption as  sufficiently  justified.  Now  although,  as  follows 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  apo- 
stles were  ftimished  in  a  supernatural  manner  with  a  knowledge 
of  languages  for  the  publication  of  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  main- 
tained;  yet,  by  the  account  in  the  Acts,  as  long  as  we  explain 
it  by  itself  alone,  we  might  be  led  to  that  same  view,  only 
a  little  modified.  And  we  do  not  venture  to  decide  d  priori, 
that  the  communication  of  such  a  supematiu-al  gift  of  tongues 
was  an  impossibility.  It  must  be  our  special  business,  first  of 
all,  to  hannonize  the  facts  as  they  are  reported  in  the  his- 
torical records,  for  not  till  then  can  we  examine  how  they  are 
related  to  the  known  laws  of  the  world  and  of  human  nature ; 
those  laws  according  to  which  we  see  the  Divine  Spirit  and 
Christianity  operate  on  all  other  occasions.  If  we  compare 
all  that  is  known  to  us  in  this  last  respect,  we  shall  never  find 
that  the  immediate  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  takes  the 
place  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  or  infuses  in  an  immediate 
maimer  that  knowledge  which  might  be  attained  by  the 
natural  application  of  the  understanding  and  the  memory. 
According  to  the  same  law  by  which  that  is  not  commu- 
nicated by  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  can  be  discovered 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  art  of  interpretation,  it  was  not 
the  office  of  this  Spirit  to  communicate  a  complete  knowledge 
of  languages.  The  apostles  learnt  languages  when  they  needed 
them,  in  the  same  maimer  and  according  to  the  same  laws  as 
any  other  persons,  under  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit  who 
endowed  them  for  their  vocation  in  general.  We  may  indeed 
find  examples  of  immediate  intuition,  or  tact,  or  feeling,  which, 
in  ceortain  moments,  allows  that  to  be  known  which  otherwise 
it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  acquire  by  a  continued  effort 
of  the  understanding.  In  other  cases  it  happens  that  one 
person  by  a  certain  intuitive  power  or  immediate  feeling 
knows  what  another  must  acquire  in  a  more  tedious  way. 
Bat  although  the  apostles  were  obliged  to  learn  languages  in 
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the  common  way,  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  assert  that,  at  the 
time  when  the  new  creation  called  into  being  by  Christ  first 
became  consciously  known  to  the  disciples,  something  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things  might  not  happen. 
We  could  imagine  that  the  great  divine  event  by  which  a 
higher  spiritual  life  would  be  communicated  to  all,  and  a]l 
the  contrarieties  proceeding  from  Sin,  or  connected  with  it, 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  were  to  be  removed,  would 
also  be  outwardly  manifested  by  breaking  down  the  limits  of 
national  peculiarities  and  languages :  by  virtue  of  the  con- 
nexion— which  as  yet  we  are  far  from  perfectly  comprehend- 
ing— ^between  the  inward  and  outward  life  of  the  Spirit, — 
between  the  inward  view  or  thought,  and  its  outward  exprech 
sion,  language,  such  a  sudden  elevation  might  result.  A 
symbolical  prophetic  wonder,  to  shadow  forth,  how  the  new 
divine  life  which  here  first  of  all  manifested  itself  would  claim 
all  the  tongues  of  mankind  as  its  own, — ^how  by  means  <rf 
Christianity  the  separation  of  nations  would  be  overcome.  In 
one  brief  interval  there  would  be  a  representation  of  what 
is  grounded  in  the  essence  of  the  redemption  accomplished  by 
Christ, — which  it  would  require  a  course  of  ages  to  develop  in 
the  use  of  ordinary  means. 

"  This  view  we  should  certainly  be  compelled  to  adopt,  if  we 
could  venture  to  make  use  of  the  account  in  the  Acts  as  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness,  and  a  narrative  derived  from  one 
source.  Without  doing  violence  to  the  words,  we  camiot  fidl 
to  perceive,  according  to  Acts  ii.  6,  11,  that  the  person  fixnn 
whom  the  accoimt,  as  there  given,  proceeded,  regarded  the  dis- 
ciples as  speaking  in  various  foreign  languages  which  had  been 
hitherto  unknown  to  them.  But  we  have  here  hardly  an  ac- 
count from  the  first  hand,  and  we  find  means,  indeed,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  original  account  of  the  transaction  from  the 
modification  given  to  it  in  the  later  composed  narrative.  If 
those  who  came  from  distant  parts  heard  the  Galileans  speak 
in  foreign  languages,  which  must  have  been  unknown  to  them, 
this  must  have  appeared  to  every  one,  even  to  such  as  were 
wholly  unsusceptible  of  the  divine  in  the  event,  as  something 
striking,  although  such  an  one  had  felt  too  little  interest  for 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  transaction,  and  had  been  too 
thoughtless,  to  reflect  on  what  formed  the  groundwork  and 
cause  of  so  inexplicable  a  phenomenon.     But  now,  thon^ 
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previously,  mention  had  been  made  of  speaking  in  unknown, 
foreign  languages,  yet  the  persons  who  are  introduced  speaking 
in  the  following  verses  (12  and  13),  express  their  astonishment 
only  as  respecting  something,  which  surprised  the  sober-minded 
part  of  the  spectators,  so  as  to  leave  them  in  doubt  what  it 
meant,  while  others,  the  altogether  rude  and  carnally-minded, 
supposed  they  witnessed  only  the  signs  of  intoxication.  All 
this  suits  very  weU,  if  we  tdke  it  as  describing  the  impression 
made  by  the  announcement  of  the  novel  things  relating  to  the 
kingdom  of  Grod,  uttered  in  a  state  of  elevated  emotion. 
Such  utterance  must  have  so  affected  the  different  classes  of 
hearers  that  some  must  have  been  amazed  by  what  they  could 
not  comprehend,  while  others  would  throw  ridicule  on  the 
whole  affair  as  a  mere  exhibition  of  enthusiasm.  And  what 
the  Apostle  Peter  says  in  ii.  15,  in  answer  to  that  charge, 
seems  rather  to  confirm  this  explanation  than  the  other. 
Why  should  he  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  the 
time  of  day  in  which  men  indulge  in  drinking,  when  he  could 
have  brought  forward  proofs  suited  to  enlighten  the  carnal 
multitude,  that  an  effect  like  this,  the  ability  to  speak  foreign, 
unknown  languages,  could  not  be  one  of  the  effects  of  in- 
toxication ? 

"  And  if  we  look  at  the  first  words  with  which  the  narrative 
of  these  great  events  begins,  we  shall  find  ourselves  not  com- 
pelled by  them  to  form  such  a  representation  as  is  derived 
from  w.  7 — 12.  It  is  said  in  v.  4,  *  And  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues  as 
the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.'  By  these  *  other  tongues,* 
which  differed  from  common  human  tongues — ^tongues  as  they 
were  new-created  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  are  by 
no  means  obliged  to  think  of  foreign  languages.  We  fin4 
even  in  that  narrative,  elements  which  point  to  something  else 
than  what  we  should  infer  from  w.  7— 12.  And  those  words 
themselves  cannot  litei-ally  be  imderstood  of  purely  distinct 
foreign  languages.  It  is  certain  that  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities  in  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Lesser  Asia,  Phrygia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Gyrene,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  and  Egypt  inhabited 
by  Grecian  and  Jewish  colonies,  the  Greek  language  was  at  that 
time  for  the  most  part  more  current  than  the  ancient  language 
of  the  country.  There  remain  out  of  the  whole  list  of 
languages  only  the  Persian,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Greek  and  La^^xsi 
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languages.    Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  description  is  rather 
rhetorical  than  purely  historical. 

"  If  we  compare  some  other  passages  in  the  Acts  in  which 
this  Gift  of  Tongues  is  mentioned,  there  appears  in  these  ac- 
couots  nothing  of  the  kind  which  we  find  in  the  former 
passages.  As  speaking  with  new  tongues  was  one  of  the  first 
marks  of  the  consciousness  that  proceeded  fi^om  the  new 
divine  life  commimicated  by  Christ,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
marks  of  the  new  Christian  inspiration,  so  this  was  everywhere 
repeated  where  that  event  of  the  first  Christian  Pentecost  was 
renewed,  where  tlje  Christian  life  and  consciousness  first  showed 
itself,  as  when,  during  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  Peter, 
faith  germinated  in  the  already  prepared  hearts  of  the 
Gentiles,  ahd  they  received  the  first  divine  impression  of  th« 
power  of  the  Gospel,  (Acts  x.  46  ;)  or  just  as  the  disciples  of 
John  at  Ephesus  were  first  instructed  fully  respecting  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  by  him,  and  received  Christian 
baptism,  Acts  xix.  6.  In  such  situations  and  circumstances, 
the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  would  have  been 
without  object  or  significance.  Whenever  the  consciousness 
of  the  grace  of  Redemption  and  of  a  heavenly  life  springing 
from  it  was  awakened  in  man,  his  own  mother-tongue,  and  not 
a  foreign  language,  would  be  the  most  natural  channel  for 
expressing  his  feelings ;  otherwise,  we  must  suppose  the 
exertion  of  a  magical  power  gaining  the  mastery  over  men, 
and  forcing  them  to  express  themselves  in  foreign  tones  like 
unconscious  instruments ;  a  thing  contrary  to  all  analogy  in 
the  operations  of  Christianity. 

"  In  the  first  of  the  two  passages  we  have  just  quoted,  (Acts 
X.  46,)  *  speaking  with  tongues ' .  is  connected  with  *  magnify- 
iiig  God,'  which  intimates  the  relation  between  these  two 
acts, — the  former  being  a  particular  mode  of  the  latter.  In 
the  second  passage,  (Acts  xix.  6,)  'speaking  with  tongues'  is 
followed  by  '  prophesying '  {Trpo<priTeveiv)  ;  and  as  by  this  (tho 
full  explanation  of  which  we  reserve  for  the  sequel)  is  to  be 
understood,  addresses  in  a  tone  of  spiritual  elevation,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  something  allied  to  the  former. 

"  Proceeding  from  this  point,  we  shall  be  led  to  the  following 
conclusion.  The  new  spirit  which  filled  the  disciples,  of  whioh 
they  were  conscious  as  a  common  animating  principle,  created 
for  tliem  a  new  language;  the  new  feelings  and  intuitiooi 
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revealed  themselves  in  new  words ;  the  new  wine  required  new 
bottles.  We  know  not  whence  the  origin  is  to  be  deduced  of  this 
designation,  taken  as  it  is  from  the  fife,  and  corresponding  to 
the  .nature  of  the  fexjt.     Yet  a  true  tradition  might  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  critically-suspected  passage  at  the  close  of 
Mark's  Gospel,  so  that  Christ  himself  may  have  marked  the 
speaking  in  new  tongues  as  one  mark  of  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit,  which  he  imparted  to  his  disciples.      At  all  events,  we 
find  what  is  related  to-  it  in  meaning  in  the  discourses  of 
Christ, — ^the  promise  of  speaking  with  the  new  power  which 
would  be  imparted  to  the  disciples  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of 
the  *  new  mouth  and  wisdom  *  (Luke  xxi.  15)  that  he  would  ' 
.give  them.     From  the  beginning,  this  speaking  with  tongues 
might  not  be  employed  for  the  instruction  of  others,  but  only 
be  an  immediate  involuntary  expression  of  the  heart  impelled 
by  inward  pressure  to  reveal  itself  in  words.     We  have  no 
reason  for  taking  any  other  view  of  the  first  Pentecostal  day. 
Peter's  discourse  gave  the  word  for  others,  the  kpfxr)vda  of  the 
new  tongues,  or  the  added  7rpo<l>rjTeveiy.     Thus  it  was  perhaps 
something  annexed  to  the  original  use  of  this  designation 
when,  as  the  various  degrees  of  Christian  elevation  became 
separated  from  one  another,  the  "  speaking  in  tongues  "  was 
used  especially  to  designate  the  highest  degree,  that  ecstatic 
state   in   which  the  thinking  faculty    is    less    consciously 
active 

"  On  reviewing  the  account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  it 
lies  beforp  'is,  we  certainly  recognise  in  it,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  a  predominant  ideal  element,  which  has  infused 
itself  into  the  construction  of  the  history,  and  modified  it. 
If  we  assume  as  a  possible  case,  that  the  peculiar  essence  and 
aim  of  Christianity  had  represented  it  visibly  in  a  symbolic 
wonder,  we  shall  now  be  compelled  at  the  close  of  our  inquiry, 
to  P^ard  this  not  as  the  purely  historic  and  objective,  but  to 
tzansfer  it  to  the  subjective  point  of  view,  so  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  &ct  according  to  this  idea,  has  in  this  particular 
instance  been  involuntarily  altered.  If  any  persons  are  dis- 
posed to  call  this  a  mythical  element  mingling  with  the 
historical,  after  the  preceding  explanation  of  the  idea,  we 
diall  not  dispute  about  a  name.  Only  we  must  once  for  all 
declare,  that  such  single  un  historical  traits  can  by  no  means 
be  employed  to  stamp  the  whole  narrative  in  which  they 
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occur  as  unhistorical  or  mythical.  By  the  consequential 
application  of  such  an  arbitrary  principle  of  criticism — ^that, 
in  general,  where  anything  is  found  unhistorical  or  mythical, 
no  real  history  is  to  be  recognised, — ^very  little  history  would 
be  left;  the  greater  part  of  history  must  be  sacrificed  to 
a  destructive  criticism,  which  is  quick  to  descry  everywhere 
some  departures  fi-om  the  strictly  historical." 

P.  20, 1.  11  from  the  bottom,  after  "ideas"  add,  "  Christ 
did  not  as  a  teacher  propound  a  certain  nimiber  of  articles  of 
faith,  but  while  exhibiting  himself  as  the  Redeemer  and  Sove- 
reign in  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  founded  his  church  on  the 
facts  of  his  life  and  sufferings,  and  of  his  triumph  over  death 
by  the  resurrection.  Thus  the  first  development  of  the 
church  proceeded  not  fi'om  a  certain  system  of  ideas  set  forth 
in  a  creed,  but  only  fi-om  the  acknowledgment  of  one  feet 
which  included  in  itself  all  the  rest  that  formed  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity — ^the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah,  in  which  were  involved  the  facts  by  which  he  was 
accredited  as  such  by  God,  and  demonstrated  to  mankind; 
namely,  his  resurrection,  glorification,  and  continual  agency 
on  earth  for  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  in  Divine 
power." 

P.  26,  1.  6,  after  "  property "  add,  "'  On  comparing  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  must  either  say,  that 
in  the  passages  which  treat  of  the  commimity  of  goods  we 
gu'e  not  to  interpret  everything  literally,  since  in  an  artless 
narrative  by  an  eye-witness  whose  feelings  were  excited  by  the 
objects  before  him,  such  delineations  might  easily  mingle  ; — 
or,  that  in  the  narrative  given  in  the  Acts,  the  various  graidar 
tions  in  the  form  of  this  community  of  goods — the  ecoentrio 
relation  accruing  fi-om  the  first  glow  of  Christian  enthusiasm, 
and  the  later  limitation  of  the  commimity  of  goods  produced 
by  circiunstances,  the  return  of  things  to  their  wonted 
channels,  could  not  be  kept  distinct  fi*om  one  another  ;  that 
things  of  different  kinds  were  mingled  together  in  the  narra- 
tive, which  might  easily  happen  in  an  historical  representatini 
collected  fi:om  various  sources.  Whichever  of  these  two 
suppositions  we  prefer,  it  is  plain  that  no  one  can  be  justified, 
merely  on  accoimt  of  this  difficulty,  in  suspecting  the  historioal 
authority  of  these  accoimts. 

'^  At  all  events,  the  community  of  goods  practised  by  iiie 
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first  Christians,  whatever  form  we  suppose  it  to  have  takeu, 
was  something  that  was  formed  from  within ;  it  was  the 
natural  expression  of  a  spirit  which  boimd  them  all  to  oue 
another.  Everything  here  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
power  of  the  one  Spirit,  must  have  depended  solely  on 
the  free  act  of  the  pure  disposition ;  nothing  wtis  effected 
by  the  force  of  outward  law." 

P.  28,  1.  5  from  the  bottom,  "  faith,"  add  the  follcming 
note.  "  I  can  by  no  means  assent  to  Baur's  assertion  in  his 
work  on  the  Apostle  Paul,  p.  22,  that  the  Apostles  ai-e 
delineated  in  the  Acts  as  super-human,  and  as  it  were 
magical  beings.  I  cannot  approve  of  his  exposition,  in  con- 
sidering the  passage  in  Acts  v.  13,  as  strongly  supporting  his 
views,  understanding  the  words  Xonroiqj  ^the  rest,'  to  mean  the 
other  Christians  of  whom  none  ventured  to  join  themselves 
to  the  apostles,  but  were  kept  at  a  distance  by  reverential 
awe.  By  the  avavreQ  in  v.  11,  can  only  be  understood  the 
collective  body  of  believers,  in  distinction  from  the  apostles. 
The  XoiTToi  distinguished  from  the  d-nrayTeg  can  only  be  those 
who  were,  not  Christians,  afterwards  caUed  Xaoc,  '  the  people* 
who  reverenced  the  Christian  community  on  account  of  the 
Divine  powers  displayed  in  it,  a  view  which  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  ii.  47." 

JP.  29, 1.  13,  after  "take  place"  add,  "  Eveiy  unprejudiced 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  such 
an  expectation  filled  the  souls  of  the  apostles ;  and  it  could 
not  be  otherwise.  The  gaze  that  is  fixed  on  a  distant  object 
can  as  little  measiure  time  as  space.  To  one  whose  look  is 
directed  on  the  object  of  his  anxiety,  the  distant  appears 
nigh  at  hand ;  he  overlooks  the  windings  of  the  way,  which 
8  parate  him  from  the  object  of  his  anxious  expectation.  But 
gcidually  the  objects  separate  themselves  which  at  first  were 
mingled  together  in  the  perspective.  So  it  was  with  the 
prophets  who  gazed  on  the  Messianic  times  from  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  apostles,  as 
they  directed  their  looks  to  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
Christ  himself  has  left  no  distinct  information  respecting  the 
time  in  which  this  decisive  event  is  to  happen,  but  has  ex- 
pressly informed  us  that  it  belongs  to  those  hidden  things 
which  are  known  only  by  their  fulfilment.  It  would  requu'e 
the  comparison  of  the  discourses  of  Christ  with  one  another, 
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and  deep  reflection  on  their  contents,  in  order  to  understand 
the  course  of  his  kingdom's  development,  and  to  judge  aright 
respecting  the  nearness  or  distance  of  its  end.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  many  isolated  expressions  of  Christ  which  present  the 
points  of  greatest  moment  relating  to  the  progress  of  his  king- 
dom in  perspective  exhibition,  may  be  so  understood,  as  if 
that  last  decisive  period  were  at  hand ;  on  the  other  hand, 
his  parables  indicate  a  slower  process  of  development ;  as  if  it 
woidd  not  suddenly,  but  gradually,  and  working  outwards 
from  within,  pervade  and  penetrate  the  life  of  humanity.  But 
naturally  these  isolated,  brief  expressions  are  most  easily  recol- 
lected, and  absorb  the  attention.  The  contents  of  the  parabolic 
intimations  are  learnt  gradually,  and  are  better  understood 
from  the  history  itself.  It  belonged  to  the  essence  of  ChiiB- 
tianity,  that  it  should  represent  itself  at  first,  not  as  a  new 
principle  for  earthly  history,  not  as  destined  to  fonn  a  new 
cultus,  and  to  give  a  new  form  to  all  earthly  relations ;  it 
was  not  the  idea  of  a  renovated  time  that  Christianity  first 
attempted  to  realize,  but  everything  appeared  only  as  a  poiui 
of  transition  to  a  new,  heavenly,  eternal  order  of  things  which 
would  commence  at  the  second  advent.  Hence,  at  first,  every- 
thing earthly  mtist  have  appeared  as  ready  to  vanish,  as 
quickly  passing  away,  and  the  eye  was  fixed  only  on  that 
future  heavenly  kingdom  as  the  unchangeable  state,  to  which 
believers  in  spirit  and  disposition  already  belonged.  It  would 
only  by  degrees  be  rendered  apparent  that  the  process  of  the 
world's  transformation  coming  forth  into  outward  appeanmoe 
would  not  be  efiected  suddenly  at  the  advent  of  Christ,  but 
must  make  its  way  by  internal  changes  in  a  gradual  deyelop- 
ment.  Thus  the  disciples  must  at  first  have  contemplated  tae 
whole  outward  system  of  Judaism  from  this  point  of  view,  and 
in  this  relation  to  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Christ.  Its 
whole  cultus  appeared  to  them  as  an  institute  which  must 
continue  to  exist,  till  all  things  would  become  new.  But  hen 
also,  as  the  renewing  effect  of  Christianity  was  to  proceed 
from  within,  the  true  light  had  not  yet  risen  upon  them.* 

P.  41, 1.  8,  after  "  affected"  add,  "  But  instead  of  the  Phari- 
sees, the  Sadducees  came  forward  as  persecutors  of  the  Gcapd 
which  was  spreading  in  every  direction  with  unrestrained  powflt 
The  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  the  disciples  testified  of  tin 
risen  Saviour,  and  of  the  hope  of  a  future  Resurrection  foimU 
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on  him,  must  have  rendered  them  hateful  w  this  sect.  A 
predominant  negative  tendency  will  always  be  suspicious  and 
mistrustful  of  popular  movements  which  proceed  from  a  posi- 
tive religious  interest,  and  from  a  state  of  elevated  feeling 
relating  to  the  invisible  world  ;  and  from  suspicion,  it  is  easily 
roused  to  active  hostility.  The  Sadducees  also  were  noted  for 
their  harshness  and  inhumanity.  And  since  they  could  not 
venture  to  oppugn  directly  and  openly  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees,  they  must  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing, under  another  pretext,  a  sect  zealous  for  those  doctrines, 
and  rapidly  spreading,  and  upon  whom  they  could  bring  the 
authority  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  bear.  But  what  served  to 
render  the  Christians  hateful  to  the  Sadducees,  muijt  have 
contributed  to  render  the  Pharisees  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards them."  * 

P.  44,  last  line  of  the  note,  after  "  history"  add,  "  The  same 
remark  applies  to  llaur's  objections,  page  18.  An  exact  account 
of  what  tocjk  place  in  the  Sanhedrim,  we  cannot  indeed  expect. 
This  we  know,  to  begin  with,  that  we  have  not  before  us  a 
furmal  legal  deposition.  But  the  want  of  such  a  document 
can  be  no  reason  for  rendering  the  whole  transaction  doubtful. 
Can  we  pronounce  the  historical  narratives  of  the  ancients  to 
l)e  incredible,  because  the  speeches  tliey  contain  are  composed 
in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  attributed  ?  But  in  the  ancients  we  recognise  in  their 
composition  the  art  which  lets  every  one  say  what  he  might 
have  said  from  his  standing-point  and  in  his  own  character. 
In  the  accoimts  now  under  consideration,  this  objectivity  of 
historical  art  is  wanting,  and  where  original  accounts,  such  as 
frequently  occur  in  the  Acts,  in  the  discourses  of  Peter  or 

*  This  ifl  contrary  to  the  opinion  maintained  by  Dr.  Baur,  who,  in  his 
work  on  Paul,  p.  34,  will  not  allow  any  historical  truth  in  the  account 
contained  in  ihe  Acts,  of  the  persecutions  excited  by  the  Sadducees 
•jpitusl  ihe  Christiaus,  and  calls  in  question  generally  the  truth  of  the 
account  respecting  these  early  persecutions.  He  sees  in  it  nothing  but 
a  connexion  form^  d  priori  {nur  eine  apriorisdie  combination),  *'  Hincc 
the  dlBcourscs  of  the  disciples,"  he  thinks,  "could  contain  nothing  more 
important  than  the  testimony  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  no  more  eni- 
biitered  and  decided  opponents  of  it  need  be  imagined  than  the 
Sadducees,  the  avowed  deniers  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Resurrection  "  Wo 
mnat  here,  as  in  relation  to  other  points,  recognise  the  objective  his- 
torical pragmatism  (a  consideration  of  events  in  their  actual  causes  and 
ufibctB)  which  this  kind  of  criticism  would  change  into  the  6ul>|ectvv<i. 
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Paul,  do  not  form  the  basis,  we  cannot  be  surprised,  if  in 
these  artless  narratives,  the  principle  that  was  believed  to 
animate  the  proceedings  against  the  Christians  should  be  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  as  their  subjective  maxim. 
Lastly,  the  conduct  of  the  Sanhedrim  is  by  no  means  so 
marked  by  delusion  and  want  of  sense  as  to  render  the  narra- 
tive palpably  unhistorical.  From  their  standing-point  the 
Sanhedrim  could  not  recognise  a  miracle  in  the  cure  of  the 
lame  man.  And  yet,  as  they  had  no  means  at  hand  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  as  an  imposture,  and  to  convince  the  people 
of  it,  they  were  obhged  to  hush  up  the  affair  if  possible, 
without  arousing  afresh,  by  more  violent  and  forcible  measures, 
the  popular  enthusiasm  which  they  wished  to  allay.  But, 
indeed,  every  plan  will  prove  at  last  to  be  devoid  of  senae^ 
which  is  undertaken  as  a  reaction  against  a  movement  in 
men's  minds  founded  on  perfect  justice  and  undeniable  truth, 
— a  foUy  which  earthly  rulers  are  still  apt  to  repeat." 

P.  44.  1.  2,  "before  the  Sanhedrim,"  add  Tiote;— "Baur 
is  certainly  right,  when  in  the  words  dg  *lepovaa\iifi,  Acts 
iv.  5,  he  finds  an  implication  that  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  were  not  aU  then  present  in  Jerusalem,  p.  16. 
But  when  he  detects  here  a  design  on  the  part  of  the  inventive 
historian,  to  insinuate  how  very  important  the  afMr  was 
regarded  by  the  authorities,  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  Who- 
ever wrote  with  this  design  would  certainly  not  have  satisfied 
himself  with  such  an  indication,  but  would  have  expressed 
much  more  strongly  what  he  wished  to  be  noticed.  In  this  form 
of  expression  we  see  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  known  to 
the  reporter,  who,  from  his  proximity,  was  best  acquainted  with 
the  events,  that  a  part  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were 
not  then  residing  in  the  city,  and  were  perhaps  scattered 
about  the  adjacent  country,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  this 
circTunstance  imconsciously  affected  his  phraseology.  So  that, 
on  the  contrary,  in  this  little  turn  of  expression  we  find  a 
mark  of  originality  and  the  absence  of  design. 

P.  44.  1.  8,  "  before  them,"  add  note : — "  Baur  is  also  dis- 
posed to  see  something  unhistorical  in  the  appearing  of  llie 
li-^me  man  after  his  cure,  with  the  two  apostles,  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  But  whichever  may  have  been  the  case,  whether 
he  was  seized  in  company  with  iiie  apostles  and  brought  fordi 
at  the  same  time,  or  whether  he  appeared  by  the 
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orders  of  the  Sanhedrim,  because  the  corpus  delicti  related  to 
him ;  in  either  case  there  is  nothing  improbable.  The  San- 
hedrim, or  a  party  in  it,  might  wish  to  try  whether  they 
oould  not  succeed,  by  a  personal  inspection,  or  cross-examma- 
tion  of  the  man,  to  elicit  something  which  might  be  turned 
against  the  apostles,  or  tend  to  allay  the  popular  ferment. 
Finally,  the  presence  of  the  man  who  was  made  whole,  at 
these  proceedings,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  point  on 
the  decision  of  which  the  whole  narrative  stands  or  falls." 

P.  45.  L  21,  "  Christians,"  (note.)  Baur  considers  that 
what  I  have  here  regarded  as  possible,  and  probably  suffi- 
dent  to  explain  the  whole  transaction,  is  a  gross  violation  of 
historical  writing,  p.  21.  "Nothing  can  be  more  blameable," 
he  says,  "than  an  historical  method  which,  instead  of  ex- 
amining a  matter  openly,  freely,  and  thoroughly,  arbitrarily 
introduces  fictions  in  the  place  of  historical  truth."  But  such 
a  method  I  believe  myself  never  to  have  been  chargeable 
with.  I  have  only  offered  this  as  a  conjecture,  to  which  I 
attach  no  great  weight  The  example  of  a  Nicodemus,  which, 
indeed,  will  find  no  favour  at  the  tribunal  of  a  criticism  that 
is  founded  on  a  system  of  fictions,  proves  that  there  might  be 
secret  friends  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  Sanhedrim,  and  in 
the  Acts  (ch.  vi.  7)  it  is  remarked  that  "  a  great  company  of 
the  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith*"  Lastly,  the  representa- 
tion I  have  given  of  the  transaction  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
a  supposition  in  order  to  free  the  whole  of  the  narrative  from 
the  charge  of  internal  improbability.  I  wish  the  intelligent 
reader  to  decide  for  himself,  which  of  us.  Dr.  Bam'  or  myself, 
lies  most  open  to  the  charge  of  substituting  arbitrary  fictions 
for  historicaL  truths. 

P.  46, 1. 1,  "two  thousand,"  (note.)  We  must  here  notice 
Baur^s  assertion,  that  the  numbers  in  the  Acts  appear  alto- 
gether unhistorical.  Baur  reasons  thus,  p.  37  : — The  number 
of  believers  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  15,  ("about  an  hundred  and 
twenty")  is  manifestly  false,  for  it  contradicts  the  statement  of 
the  Apc^e  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  xv.  6,  that  Christ,  after  his  Resur- 
rection, appeared  to  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 
"  If  this  small  number  be  manifestly  incorrect,  then  the  large 
numbers  which  afterwards  occur  in  the  Acts  are  not  more 
trostworthy,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
■mall  number  preceded  the  large  ones  only  to  give  a  mi^Y^ 
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vivid  impression  of  the  rapid  and  important  increase  of  the 
church,  which  makes  each  class  of  numbers,  the  small  and 
the  great,  equally  suspicious."  Even  if  Baur's  supposition 
were  correct,  the  correctness  of  the  conclusion  he  draws  from 
it  is  by  no  means  evident ;  for  of  this  artificial  design  in  the 
use  of  small  and  large  niunbers  in  order  to  render  more 
illustrious  by  the  contrast  the  Divine  in  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  church,  I  can  find  no  trace  in  this  simple,  artless  re- 
presentation, nor  of  all  those  little  trickeries  which  Dr.  Baur 
palms  upon  the  author  of  the  Acts ;  and  I  think  that  the 
natui-al  construction  of  this  book  must  make  this  impression 
upon  every  ingenuous  and  imperverted  mind.  But  the  sap- 
position  itself  I  cannot  allow  to  be  valid.  I  see  no  contra- 
diction between  the  account  in  the  Acts  and  Paul's  statement; 
for  the  reference  in  Acts  i.  15  is  not  to  the  sum  total  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  but  merely  to  the  number  of  those 
who  were  assembled  in  that  place.  When  Baur  further  main- 
tains, that  the  persecution  raised  against  Stephen  will  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  church  was  so  large  and  im- 
portant, I  cannot  comprehend  this,  for  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  all  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
affected  by  that  persecution. 

P.  46.  1.  5,  '^gospel,"  (note.)  Dr.  Baur  charges  me  with  a 
grave  fault  in  my  historical  investigations — ^that  I  have  not 
mentioned  the  wonderful  deliverance  of  Peter  from  prison. 
He  finds  here  the  inconsequential  attempt  to  set  aside  an  anti- 
supematuralist  principle,  a  dishonourable  concealment  of  diffi- 
culties. He  maintains  that  the  alternative  is  necessary, 
either  to  confine  oneself  to  a  simple,  literally  true  relation,  or 
allow  historical  criticism,  if  we  believe  it  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
altogether,  to  exercise  aU  its  rights.  Certainly,  if  my  work 
were  exegetical,  a  commentary  on  the  Acts,  I  must  necessarily 
occupy  myself  with  the  examination  of  that  special  point, 
what  opinion  is  to  be  formed  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
angel,  and  Peter's  wonderful  release — ^what  relation  the  sub- 
jective conception  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  bore  to  the 
objective  of  the  actual  fiict.  But  as  an  historical  writer,  I  was 
justified  in  making  a  selection  from  the  narrative,  of  what 
appeared  suitable  to  a  pragmatical  object ;  I  was  nowise 
bound  to  treat  every  point  with  equal  fiilness.  The  deli- 
verance of  Peter  from  prison  was  no  very  important  link  for 
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me  in  the  pragmatical  connexion  of  the  history.  But  since 
Dr.  Banr  has  desired  that  I  should  express  myself  on  this 
pointy  which  I  had  passed  over  in  silence,  I  find  no  reason 
why  I  should  not  express  my  opinion  with  the  utmost  frank- 
nesa  I  am  not  troubled  at  the  reproach  of  partiality,  nor 
inconsequence,  nor  indecision,  nor  weakness  of  faith.  I  am 
not  prevented  by  a  priori  grounds  from  admitting  tlie  angelic . 
appearance ;  but  the  account  is  not  sufficiently  definite  and 
exact  to  accredit  such  a  fact,  and  in  the  words  of  Peter,  spoken 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  no  allusion  to  such  a  release  is  found. 
But  if  I  acknowledge  a  break  in  this  historical  connexion,  and 
an  obscurity  hanging  over  the  narrative,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  there  is  no  historical  ti-uth  at  the  basis,  and  still 
less,  that  everything  was  so  put  together  in  order  to  magnify 
the  apostles :  nor  can  I  admit  that  this  is  the  consequence  of 
that  obscurity  which  I  acknowledge.  I  would  rather  say,  tliat 
the  fisict  of  a  release  by  a  special  divine  guidance,  to  us  un- 
known, became  involuntarily  transferred  into  the  appearance 
of  an  angel  of  the  Lord  who  freed  Peter  from  prison.  As  to 
the  alternative  laid  down  by  Dr.  Baiu",  I  admit  it,  and  avow 
that  criticism  must  be  granted  its  ftiU  right  in  these  investiga- 
tions. But  in  the  way  Dr.  Baur  appHes  it,  I  cannot  recog- 
nise its  full  right,  but  only  an  arbitrariness  against  which,  in 
accordance  with  my  convictions  of  the  duty  of  an  historical 
inquirer,  I  must  declare  myself,  in  its  application  not  only  to 
tliia^  but  to  any  other  historical  question.  This  criticism,  pro- 
fessedly so  free  from  assmnptions,  proceeds  on  assumptions 
which  I  must  reject  as  imfounded ;  and  hence  the  opposition 
which  exists  between  our  modes  of  treating  the  history  ot 
Christianity. 

P.  46, 1.  20,  "Gamaliel,"  (note).  Baur,  in  p.  35  of  his  work 
above  referred  to,  considers  the  introduction  of  Gamaliel  as 
somewhat  unhistorical,  and  the  words  ascribed  to  him  as  a 
febrication.  What  was  really  historical  could  only  amount 
to  tliis,  that  at  that  time  the  view  prevailed  among  the  rulers 
of  the  Jews  that  it  might  be  best  to  leave  the  cause  of  Jesus 
to  its  own  fiite,  in  the  certain  presumption  that  in  a  short 
time  it  would  be  seen  how  little  there  was  in  it.  On  this 
presumption  the  speech  was  framed  which  the  historian  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Gamaliel.  But  we  find  nothing  at  all  which 
can  justify  such  a  re-casting  of  history.     The  speecla.  ^cxi^^^ 
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to  Gamaliel  is  so  characteristic  and  individual,  that  it  makes 
us  so  much  the  less  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  £Eict  that 
it  was  actually  spoken,  and  spoken  by  Gamaliel.    It  perfectly 
suits  the  stand-point  which  this  teacher  of  the  law,  as  he 
is  represented  in  the  text,  occupied  among  the  Jews.     The 
man  who  could  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  Grecian  lite- 
mture,  was  also  capable  of  rising  to  this  higher  historical 
stand-point  in  his  judgment  of  Christianity.     That   Paul, 
who  was  at  first  animated  by  a  fanatical  fury  against  Chris- 
tianity, proceeded  from  his   school,  is  no  argument  to  the 
contrary ;  for  it  is  allowed,  how  little  right  we  have  to  judge 
of  teachers  by  their  scholars.     Let  it  be  recollected,  too,  that 
this  was  before  Stephen  made  his  appearance,  which  p  aced 
Christianity  in  a  far  more  odious  light  to  the  party  of  the 
Pharisees.     And  if  the  mention  of  the  example  of  Theudas  is 
an  anachronism,  which  did  not  proceed  from  Gamaliel,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  the  text,  the  leading  idea  of  the 
speech,  was  derived  from  him.     The  characteristic  opening 
words  of  Gamaliel,  by  the  sharp  impress  they  bear,  might 
easily  be  amplified,  and  it  would  be  very  natui-al  that  Gama- 
liel should  appeal  to  examples  from  history  in  support  of  his 
advice.     This  is  what  we  consider  as  certain.   Baur  maintains 
that  if  the  naiTative  in  the  Acts  of  what  had  preceded  these 
transactions  in  the  Sanhedrim  be  correct,  Gamaliel  could  not 
have  uttered  such  words;    for  history,  to  the  evidence  of 
which  he   appealed,   would   have    already   determined    the 
question.    Here  then  is  the  dilenama,  either  Gamaliel  did  not 
utter  this,  or  all  which  is  here  told  of  the  miracles  of  the 
apostles,  and  the  extension  of  the  Christian  church,  did  not 
really  take  place.    But  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  correctness 
of  this  dilemma.  No  external  evidence  is  sufficient  to  effect  in 
man  a  complete  conversion  of  his  religious  and  intellectual 
stand-point.      Although  the  power  with  which  Christianity 
diffused  itself,  and  what  he  had  learnt  of  the  wonderful  cures 
performed  by  the  apostles,  would  strike  Gamaliel  with  asto- 
nishment, yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  lead  him  to  acknow* 
ledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  to  that  point  he  must  have 
come  already,  if  the  evidence  of  history  had  been  all  that  yrBB 
needful  to  decide  the  question  for  him. 

P.  49, 1.  2,  after  "important"  add,  **  Although  what  we  say 
is  disputed  by  persons  occupying  two  opposite  stand-pointi 
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— those  who  in  a  rude  and  lifeless  manner  advocate  the 
supernatural  in  Christianity,  and  those  who  deny  everything 
supernatural, — ^yet  we  cannot  give  up  an  idea  which  is  of 
importance  in  relation  to  the  development  of  Christianity 
from  the  beginning — ^namely,  that  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  the  Divine  and  the  human,  always  work  together  in 
harmony." 

P.  49, 1.  10,  for  "knowledge"  read  "consciousness." 
P.  49,  1.  17,  after  (aVoKaXw^'tc)  ccdd,  "  Thus  we  perceive 
how  the  mixing  of  the  theocratic  element  which  had  served 
for  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  with  Grecian 
culture,  must  have  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  imder- 
standing  the  truth  revealed  by  Christ;  for  thus  the  coarse 
and  narrow  Jewish  spirit  was  refined  and  expanded  so  that  it 
could  foUow  more  easily  the  development  of  Christian  truth 
when  it  broke  through  the  limits  of  Jewish  nationality." 

P.  50, 1.  11,  after  "perception""  add,  "  If  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  we  had  a  narrative  composed  on  philosophic  prin- 
ciples, after  the  manner  of  the  classical  historians  of  antiquity, 
tracing  the  whole  series  of  things  to  their  origin,  and  distin- 
guishing the  various  turning-points  in  actions  and  events,  we 
might  be  able  to  determine  more  exactly  the  position  which 
Stephen  occupied, — ^his  relation  to  Paul  in  the  development  of 
Christianity.  But  since  the  accounts  in  the  Acts  are  not  of 
this  sort,  and  contain  many  gaps,  nothing  is  left  for  us  but  to 
adopt  that  divining  process,  by  which  many  passages  in 
history  have  been  placed  in  their  true  light,  which  by  skilful 
comparison  and  combination  can  learn  from  mere  fragments 
the  structure  of  the  whole,  and,  where  only  effects  are  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  can  educe  and  lay  open  their  principles  and 
causes.  Stephen  disputed  much,  as  we  are  expressly  told  in 
ch.  vi.  9,  with  the  foreign  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  we  may  justly 
assume  that  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah, 
and  of  his  work  as  truly  Messianic,  formed  the  subject  of 
these  disputations— that  Stephen  used  the  Old  Testament,  in 
order  to  lead  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to  this  acknowledgment, 
and  that  consequently  these  disputations  would  relate  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament.  Great  irritation  was  excited 
against  Stephen,  such  as  had  never  till  that  time  been  called 
forth  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah.  The 
Sanhedrim  had  believed  that  it  was  necessary  to  check  the 
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spread  of  the  new  sect ;  but  of  an  upstir  among  the  people  in 
relation  to  it,  no  trace  had  yet  been  seen;  something  new, 
therefore,  must  intervene  by  which  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  would  become  so  offensive  to  those 
who  adhered  to  the  established  religion.     And  this  probable 
supposition   is   confirmed   by   the    charge    brought   against 
Stephen  by  the  parties  who  were  thus  irritated  :    '  We  have 
heard   him   speak  blasphemous  words  against    Moses  and 
against  God,'   Acts  vi.  11.     For  the  first  time  since  Christ 
personally  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  had  such  an  accusation  been  heard  against  a 
Christian;     for  hitherto  the    believers,  agreeing  with    the 
Pharisees  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Mosaic  I^w,  had 
giyen  occasion  for  no  such  charge.     Evidently,  it  was  not  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  but  the  manner  in 
which  Stephen  spoke  of  the  Messianic  work  of  Jesus,  and  of 
the  effects  that  would  be  produced  by  Christianity,  that  was 
the  occasion  of  this  charge  of  heresy.     The  charge  of  uttering 
blasphemy  against  Moses  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Stephen 
was  the  first  who  presented  the  Gospel  in  opposition  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  had  spoken  against  its  justifying  power  and. 
perpetual  validity ;  and  this,  to  the  Jews,  who  made  all  justi- 
fication and  sanctification  to  depend  on  the  law,  and  believed 
in  its  indefeasible  validity,  must  have  appeared  as  blaspheming 
the  divine  authority  of  Moses.     It  would  also  appear  to  them 
as   blasphemy  against   God,  in  whose  name,  and  as  whose 
ambassador,  Moses  appeared,  and  who  had  promised  an  ever- 
enduring  vahdity  to  his  law.     Stephen,  we  may  presume,  as 
Paul  at  a  later  period,  endeavoured  to  prove  from  the  pro- 
.  phetic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  too  much  was 
ascribed  to  the  law  from  the  ordinary  Jewish  stand-point, 
and  that  the   Old    Testament  itself   pointed  to  a  higher 
stand-point,  to  which  it  was  only  preparatory.     This  view 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  brought  by  the  Sanhedrim  against 
Stephen,  which  we  shall  notice  presently  in  our  historical 
representation.      The    whole  religious    stand-point    of    the 
Old  Testament  is  foimded  on  the  principle  that  religion  waa 
held  within  the  bounds  of  space  and  time,  and  must  neces- 
sarily be  connected  with  certain  places  and  times.     The  Con- 
troversy against  an  over-valuation  of  the  law  must  hence  have 
led  Stephen  to  controvert  an  over-valuation  of  the  temple. 
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By  him  it  was  first  acknowledged  and  expressed,  that  a  per- 
fectly new  stand-point  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  to  be  created  by  Christ — a  purely  spiritual 
worship  embracing  the  whole  life  of  which  faith  in  its  foimder 
would  be  at  once  the  foundation  and  centre.  He  referred, 
probably,  to  the  expressions  of  Christ  which  related  to  the 
impending  destruction  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
founding  of  a  new  one  by  himself,  as  well  as  to  other  intima- 
tions of  the  great  transformation  of  the  world,  which  were 
contained  in  the  words  he  uttered,  since  ^-ith  the  Temple  the 
whole  form  of  the  Old  Testament  cultus  must  come  to  an 
end.  But  if  our  supposition  be  correct,  how  can  we  consider 
that  the  charge  brought  against  Stephen  deserved  to  be  called 
a  fidse  one  ?  In  the  same  sense,  in  which  it  might  be  after- 
wards said  of  Paul,  that  his  enemies  unjustly  accused  him  of 
blasphemy  against  Moses,  against  the  Temple  of  the  God  of 
the  Old  Testament.  While  Stephen  was  convinced  that, 
taking  into  account  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  Old  Testament 
development,  he  only  honoured  the  Old  Testament  and  God 
as  therein  revealed,  he  was  charged  with  an  inimical  design ; 
and  Ednce  his  opponents  understood  in  a  different  sense  what 
he  said,  from  what  he  intended,  he  could,  in  this  respect, 
designate  their  accusation  as  false.  Moreover,  it  is  possible, 
that  the  materials  which  the  author  of  the  Acts  made  use  of 
in  this  part  of  his  narrative,  proceeded  from  a  person  who 
could  not  comprehend  the  stand-point  to  which  Stephen 
was  elevated,  and  hence  could  not  distinguish  Stephen  s  real 
meaning  from  what  his  enemies  charged  him  with.  Stephen's 
defence'  would  also  have  taken  quite  a  different  form,  if  he 

*  But  here  the  question  arises  whether  we  have  the  discourse  of 
Stephen  in  all  essential  points  as  it  was  spoken,  or  a  free  version  of  it 
by  the  aathor  of  the  Acts.  The  latter  is  advocated  by  Baur.  But  we 
must  maintain  that  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  been  so  skilled  in 
historic  art  as  to  be  able  to  transport  himself  to  Stephen's  stand' 
point,  and  to  invent  such  a  discourse  in  his  style  and  character,  his  own 
hifltorical  composition  would  have  been  altogether  different.  He  would 
then,  from  the  first,  have  drawn  a  clearer  representation  of  the  man, 
and  of  his  importance  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  development  of 
ChristiAnity,  which  would  have  rendered  it  needless  for  us  to  attempt  it 
by  means  of  a  conjectural  combination.  The  manner  in  which  these 
things  are  here  narrated^  stands  in  most  striking  contrast  to  that  artis- 
tieal  dexterity  wMch  is  presupposed  in  the  invention  of  such  a  discourse. 
Certaixklj  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  such  a  writer  had  wis^hed  \j^ 
wpreaent  in  the  person  of  Stephen,  the  collision  that  \.\icn[i.  ia^\>  W>>l 
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could  Lave  explained  the  charges  brought  against  him  as 
entirely  fuunded  on  misapprehension — if  he  had  not  acknow- 
ledged a  portion  of  truth  as  the  ground-work  which  he  could 
not  retract,  but  was  on  the  contrary  prepared  to  maintain 
with  earnestness.  After  this  preliminary  justification  we 
proceed  with  the  narrative." 

P.  50.  1.  15,  "stand-point,"  add  note,  "To  which  Baur 
of  Tubingen  has  properly  drawn  attention  in  his  ingenious 
essay,  De  Orationis  hahitoe  a  Stephano,  Act.  c.  vii.  consUio. 
In  trying  to  establish  a  divine  objective  or  historical  prag- 
matism in  the  relative  position  of  these  two  champions  of 
the  Christian  faith  (for  which  I  am  xmder  obligations  to 
Dr.  Baur,  who  probably  first  drew  my  attention  to  it),  I 
cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Schneckenburger,  who  thinks  he  has 
detected  a  subjective  pragmatism  purposely  framed  by  Luka 
In  the  simple  representation  given  by  Luke  from  the  notices 
of  single  facts  lying  before  him,  I  cannot  discover  any  direct 
intention  to  exhibit  Stephen  in  his  public  character  and  in 
his  disputations  with  the  Jews  as  a  prototype  of  PauL  (See 
Schneckenburger's  work  on  the  Acts,  pp.  172,  184.)  If  such 
had  really  been  his  design,  it  would,  I  think,  have  been  more 
strongly  marked,  after  the  manner  of  his  times.  Indeed,  the 
views  ascribed  to  Luke  of  becoming  the  apologist  of  Paul  in 
opposition  to  the  partizans  of  Peter,  are  of  too  artificial  a 
cast,  and  too  little  supported  by  his  own  language,  to  induce 
me  to  approve  of  such  an  hypothesis." 

P.  51,  1.  15,  "what  Stephen  really  said,"  (note.)  Baur 
properly  compares  what  the  false  witnesses  said  against  Christ. 
(Matt.  xxvi.  61.)  See  my  "Life  of  Jesus,"  p.  281,  fourth 
edition,  (p.  181,  English  translation.)  But  when  Baur,  in  bis 
book  on  Paul,  p.  56,  would  find  it  no  historical  truth,  but 
only  a  designed  imitation  of  the  history  of  Christ,  transferring 
to  Stephen  what  in  Matt.  xxvi.  60,  is  said  of  Christ,  we  casmot 
grant  our  approval.  We  can  discover  no  trace  of  such  a 
design.  "  But,"  says  Baur,  "  since  false  witnesses  appeared 
against  Jesus  with  the  same  accusation,  so  false  witnefises 
probably  were  not  wanting  here ; "  as  little  also  can  it  be 

place  between  the  spiritual  worship  of  Christianity  and  the  stand- 
point  of  the  Jewish  cnltus,  still  involved  in  carnality,  he  would  so  have 
concealed  his  real  design,  that  it  would  only  be  apparent  at  the  end. 
A  plan  so  artificial  and  carefully  adjusted  could  hardly  have 
undertaken  by  a  Christian  of  that  primitive  age. 
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'sapposed  how  their  witness  should  be  here  nothing  but  false- 
hood. But  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this,  that  an  accusa- 
tion may  be  felse  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  put  forth  by  those 
who  make  use  of  it,  and  yet  a  truth  may  lie  at  its  basis. 
But  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  has  not  distinguished  and 
developed  more  clearly  in  what  sense  the  accusation  is  false, 
and  in  what  sense  it  contained  truth,  instead  of  detecting  a 
design  in  this,  we  should  rather  note  the  want  of  historical 
skill,  and  of  a  regular  development. 

P.  51,  L  17  from  bottom,  "  Blasphemy,"  (note.)  Baur 
is  disposed  to  find  in  this  whole  representation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transaction,  something  unhistorical.  How  can 
it  be  supposed,  he  thinks,  that  Stephen  would  be  accused  in 
this  tumultuous  manner  by  the  Sanhedrim,  who  listened  to 
him  at  first  so  qtiietly,  but  then  are  described  as  all  at  once 
breaking  out  upon  him  with  such  fury  1  This  tribunal  must 
have  compromised  its  dignity,  and  by  such  an  extra-judicial 
infliction  of -death,  have  exposed  itself  to  the  heaviest  respon- 
sibility before  the  Koman  governor.  As  we  can  form  no 
ooDsistent  notion  of  such  an  act  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  everything  proceeded  only  from  a 
tumultuary  movement  of  the  people,  who  seized  Stephen  in 
their  &natical  excitement,  and  dragged  him  forth  to  be  stoned. 
Since  the  author  of  the  Acts  wished  to  give  the  transaction 
great  importance,  to  represent  in  Stephen  the  image  of  Christ, 
since  he  wished  him  to  deliver  a  discourse,  he  must  for  these 
reasons  bring  him  before  the  Sanliedrim,  and  he  must,  how- 
ever improbable  it  may  be,  let  them  take  a  part  in  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  against  him.  We  grant,  that  in  the 
description  given  in  the  Acts  there  is  a  want  of  clearness  and 
luminousness  in  particular  points,  but  this  can  decide  nothing 
against  the  credibiHty  of  the  whole.  Although  we  should  not 
dispute  very  strongly  whether  Stephen  was  sacrificed  to  popu- 
lar fury,  or  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  itself,  still  we 
find  a  pledge  for  the  latter  in  this  :  that  the  discourse  handed 
down  to  us  bears  the  impress  of  one  actually  delivered,  and 
presupposes  such  a  tribunal  before  which  it  was  delivered.  *  It 
may  indeed  be  thought  that  the  fanatical  Jews  dragged 
Stephen  before  the  great  assembled  Sanhedrim,  or  that  the 
Saiihedrim  was  assembled  for  the  examination  of  this  charge  ; 
for  we  are  surely  not  justified  in  admitting,  that  everything 
that  is  narrated  in  the  Acts  respecting  StepYieii  \i«i.Y^^\i<5i^  \si 
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one  day.  Now,  hitherto,  no  occasion  had  been  found  to  accuse 
the  Christians  of  apostasy  from  Judaism ;  nothing  was  known 
of  them,  which  could  make  that  accusation  credible.  It 
might,  therefore,  happen  that  the  better  members  of  the 
Pharisaic  party  in  the  Sanhedrim  were  not  exactly  prejudiced 
against  Stephen.  When  he  appeared  before  them,  the  Divine, 
which  expressed  itself  in  his  whole  appearance,  at  first  made 
an  impression  that  commanded  the  regard  of  a  part  of  the 
assembly ;  and  then  the  manner  in  which  he  began  to  speak 
of  the  dealings  of  God  with  their  forefethers  was  suited  to 
testify  his  piety,  to  counterwork  the  accusations  brought 
against  him,  and  to  dispose  his  hearers  in  his  favour.  Also, 
though  we  who  have  the  whole  discourse  before  us  know  what 
its  aim  was  from  the  beginning,  yet  it  is  not  clear  that  his 
hearers  could  so  soon  apprehend  it.  And  this  serves  to 
explain  how  it  could  happen  that  they  heard  Stephen  patiently, 
till  he  came  to  the  words  in  which  his  Christian  feeling  ex- 
pressed itself  so  powerfully  and  unreservedly,  regardless  of 
consequences.  Here,  then,  fimatical  fury  broke  forth  ;  they 
would  not  listen  any  longer  to  the  blasphemies  of  Stephen. 
He  was  dragged  out,  and  now  the  punishment  began  which 
the  infuriated  people  inflicted  on  him.  Thus  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  down  correctly  the  connexion  of  these  transactions, 
and  find  nothing  which  justifies  the  denial  of  their  historical 
truth. 

P.  52, 1.  2  from  bottom, /or  "relinquish"  read  "discharge." 
P.  54, 1.  2,  "could  not  complete,"  add  note  : — "We  must 
always  maintain  against  Baur  that  Stephen's  discourse  is  left 
unfinished,  that  he  could  not  complete  the  plan  he  had 
sketched ;  that  just  when  he  had  reached  the  principal  point, 
for  which  all  that  went  before  was  preparatory,  he  was 
interrupted ;  unless,  perhaps,  the  discourse  as  we  have 
received  it,  is  imperfectly  reported." 

P.  56,  L  20,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive,"  (note.)  I  can  find  no 
ground  whatever  to  discover  (as  Baur-  has  done)  in  Stephen's 
manner  of  speaking  and  acting,  instead  of  the  image  of  Christ 
as  impressed  by  his  Spirit  on  his  genuine  disciples,  nothing 
but  the  impression  of  the  subjective  fiction  which  makes 
Stephen  a  copy  of  Christ.  To  support  the  latter  view,  H 
is  urged  that  such  words  as  Stephen  used  occur  in  Luke 
xxiii.  34  and  46.  This  agreement  could  not  be  merely  aooi- 
dental,  but  pointa  to  the  same  source.     But  I  do  not  peroem 
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that  the  literal  agreement  which  exists  here,  can  only  be  so 
explained,  since  the  agreement  may  be  very  naturally  accoxmted 
for  on  the  ground  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  expressed  in  those 
words  of  Christ  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  Luke,  so 
expressed  itself  in  Stephen.  That  false  testimony  against 
Christ,  of  which  the  false  testimony  against  Stephen  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  imitation,  does  not  in  so  many  words  appear  in 
Luke. 

P.  56,  L  3  from  bottom,  after  "destruction"  add,  "  As  we 
have  frequently  observed,  that  the  hostilities  waged  against  a 
truth  when  first  brought  to  light,  with  which  its  publishers 
have  had  to  contend,  have  very  much  contributed  to  render 
their  consciousness  of  it  more  clear  and  complete,  and  to 
make  them  better  acquainted  with  the  consequences  that  flow 
frx>m  it, — so  here  also  the  opposition  of  Pharisaical  Judaism 
must  have  had  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  in  relation 
to  fi-eer  views  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Hellenists." 

P.  57,  1.  13,  "Restorer."  (Note.)  ^-J^  or  :in?n  See 
Gesenius's  Dissertation  De  Samaritanorum  Theologia,  (1822,) 
and  his  CarmiTia  Samaritana,  p.  75. 

P.  58,  L  17, /or  "this  intelligence,"  read  "the  highest 
intelligence." 

P.  60,  L  17.  "  The  information,"  &c.  In  the  fourth 
edition,  the  former  part  of  this  paragraph  is  as  follows  : — 
"  It  must  have  occasioned  great  surprise  to  the  church  at 
Jerusalem  to  hear  that  Christianity  had  first  gained  an 
entrance  among  a  people  who  were  not  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  theocratic  nation.  Not  that  any  such  scruples 
oould  be  felt,  as  were  excited  at  the  spread  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  since  the  Samaritans,  in  common  with 
the  Jews,  practised  circumcision  and  observed  the  Law  of 
Moses.  Moreover,  Christ  himself  had  set  the  example  by  his 
personal  ministry  among  the  Samaritans,  and  had  so  far 
oounteracted  the  prejudice  against  them.  Yet  the  disunion 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  was  so  great  that 
the  former  could  not  view  without  some  mistrust  the  form- 
ation of  a  church  among  the  latter,  and  believed  that 
they  must  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  Gospel  operated 
among  them  before  they  could  acknowledge  the  new  believers 
as  Christian  brethren.  There  must  have  been  a  special 
rea^n  for  the  mission  of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  to 
Samaria.     If  we  were  disposed  to  infer  the  ob^ee\.  oi  \}ti^\t 
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mission  from  the  effects  that  it  produced,  as  if  these  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  could  not  be  imparted  by  a  deacon,  but  required 
the  superior  agency  of  the  apostles,  we  should  proceed  on  an 
ungroimded  supposition — and  to  infer  the  design  from  the 
consequences,  is,  as  it  appears  in  this  case,  always  very 
uncertaiiL  With  much  greater  right  we  may  admit,  that 
a  kind  of  mistrust  was  the  cause  of  this  mission.  This 
mistrust  must  have  related  either  to  those  among  whom 
Philip  laboured,  or  to  himself  the  labourer.  It  might  cer- 
tainly be  the  latter,  as  Baur  allows, — a  consequence  of  the 
continually  increasing  opposition  between  the  Christians  of 
Palestinian  and  those  of  Hellenistic  descent  and  education,  a 
symptom  of  which  would  be,  that  the  old  church  could  not 
fully  trust  the  freer  mode  of  thinking  among  the  Hellenistic 
preachers,  which  already  began  to  be  formed  from  Chris- 
tianity. But  with  greater  certainty  we  are  justified  in  r^ard- 
ing  this  mission  as  owing  to  the  national  distrust  felt  towards 
the  Samaritans.  Both  grounds  of  mistrust  might  indeed  be 
blended  together,  yet  we  find  in  the  narrative  no  point  of 
connexion  for  the  first.  At  all  events  it  is  evident,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  Gospel  gained  entrance  among  the 
Samaritans  must  have  appeared  to  the  two  apostles  as 
defective.  Jesus  had  indeed  been  acknowledged  as  the  Mes- 
siah, and  baptism  had  been  administered  in  his  name,  but  the 
believers  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  what 
this  might  be  could  only  be  known  from  inward  experience, 
and  this  was  still  something  foreign  to  the  Samaritans.  They 
had  received  the  baptism  of  water  without  receiving  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  traced  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  became  behevers  ;  for  according  to 
the  universal  law  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  the 
effects  of  faith  are  conditioned  by  its  quahty,  and  this  again, 
by  the  mode  of  its  origination.  Among  the  Samaritana^ 
living  faith  in  the  Redeemer  appears  to  have  been  still  want- 
ing. Since  it  was  not  a  feehng  of  the  need  of  redemption 
founded  in  the  consciousness  of  sin  that  had  led  them 
to  believe,  their  faith  does  not  appear  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  right  religious  and  moral  principle.  It  was  at  first  in 
their  minds  only  an  undefined  and  obscure  longing  after  fresh 
and  higher  revelations,  and  this  longing  was  still  more  pe^ 
verted  from  its  true  aim  by  the  deceptive  arts  of  the  GoSs 
Simon,  which,  from  the  partial  satisfaction  they  gave,  led  them 
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rtQl  furiher  astray.  The  superiority  of  Philip,  which  was 
evinced  in  his  works,  had  moved  them  afterwards  to  believe 
him  rather  than  Simon,  to  place  more  confidence  in  his  words. 
Still  this  was  a  &ith  which  proceeded  from  impressions  on  the 
senses,  and  depended  on  the  person  of  him  whom  they 
had  beheld  performing  such  wonderful  works.  What  Philip 
announced  to  them,  and  they  had  been  moved  to  acknowledge 
as  true  by  outward  appearances,  still  remained  to  them  some- 
thing external  The  Christ  whom  he  preached  was  to  them 
only  an  outward  object  of  faith,  and  had  not  yet  passed  into 
their  inner  life.  The  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  still 
something  foreign  which  astonished  them  in  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  another  person.  Certainly  the  two  apostles  would 
perceive  that  what  Philip  had  effected  was  only  the  beginning, 
and  that  still  more  must  take  place,  in  order  to  found  a 
true  Christian  church.  We  have  not  a  fiill  account  in  the 
Acts,"  &G. 

P.  62,  note  1,  after  "basis"  add,  "But  the  narrative 
in  the  Acts  is  clearly  distinguished  by  the  genuine  historical 
impress  from  all  those  fancies,  so  that  no  one,  unless  his  mind 
be  so  &r  perverted  as  to  have  lost  all  perception  of  the 
difference  between  fiction  and  historical  reality,  can  fail  to 
recognise  it" 

p.  66y  L 10,  after  "occasion  "  add,  "  But  before  we  proceed  any 
farther,  we  must  take  notice  of  what  has  been  urged  from  two 
difierent  stand-points  against  the  credibility  of  the  account 
in  the  Acts  winch  we  here  follow,  and  against  the  internal 
^bability  of  the  whole  narrative.*  The  stand-point  which 
reter  afterwards  occupied  in  relation  to  Paul  and  the  preach- 
ing of  Paul  among  the  heathen,  must  testify,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  had  attained  to  views  similar  to  those  of  Paul  in  a 
poculiar,  independent  manner.  It  has  been  asserted,  indeed, 
that  Peter's  vacillation,  such  as  he  exhibited  in  his  conference 
with  r*aul  at  Antioch,  cannot  be  explained  on  this  ground ; 
but  that  every  difl&culty  will  be  removed,  if  we  suppose  that 
Peter  was  forced  to  admit  an  independent  development  of 

>  Bj  Gfrorer,  in  his  work,  "  Die  heilige  Sage,"  1  Abth.  8.  444,  and 
by  Bmo;  in  his  often-quoted  work  on  PauL  The  first  proceeds  on  the 
opposition  that  the  Acts  consist  of  two  distinct  parts,  and  that  the 
ftnt  part  was  composed  by  a  follower  of  Peter ;  and  Baur,  on  the  sup- 
positum  that  the  whole  was  pervaded  by  a  henotic  or  (iotvcV^V^tj 
oosign;  but  they  boUi  arrive  at  similar  resalts. 

▼Olfc   IL  O 
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Christianity  among  the  Gentiles,  by  an  impression  from  with- 
out   in    opposition   to   his   own  stand-point  and  mode   of 
thinking,  by  the  personal  superiority  of  Paul  and  the  acknow- 
ledged facts  of  his  ministry.     But  is  it,  then,  really  probable, 
that  men  who  were  wedded  to  the  mode  of  thinking  which 
made  participation  in  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah  dependent 
on  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  should  allow  themselves 
so  easily  to  be  moved,  solely  and  entirely  by  the  mental  supe- 
riority of  an  individual  who,  from  the  difference  between 
his  own  stand-point  and  theirs,  must  have  been  so  hx  less 
fitted  to  operate  upon  them,  or  by  an  adduction  of  &cts 
which  testified  of  the  similar  effects  of  fe.ith  in  Gentiles  and 
Jews,  to  the  admission  of  a  principle  which  ran  counter 
to  the  whole  system  of  their  deeply-rooted  convictions  ?     We 
know  full  weU,  how  hard  it  is  to  conquer  inveterate  preju- 
dices by  an  appeal  to  external  facts-^how  strongly  men  are 
disposed  to  explain  away,  or  to  interpret  in  their  own  &voar, 
all  facts  which  may  testify  against  their  prejudices.     And 
would  a  man  of  Peter's  strongly  marked  individuality,  be  the 
kind  of  person  to  be  induced  to  give  up  his  principles,  by  an 
influence  proceeding  only  from  without,  apart  from  any  point 
of  internal  connexion  in  his  own  course  of  development  1     A 
far  more  natural  explanation  it  will  be,  if  we  can  show  a  pre- 
paration for  such  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Peter 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  inward  experience.     The  first 
poixit  of  connexion  lay  in  the  essence  of  the  truth  annomiced 
by  Christ,  and  in  his  own  words,  which  led  to  such  an  under- 
standing.    If  this  be  admitted,  it  will  be  self-evident  how  a 
development  proceeding  from  Peter's  own  Christian  conscious- 
ness tnight  gradually  prepare  him  for  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment.    But  this  development  from  within  might  also  be 
supported  by  outward  facts,  which  might  easily  be  {oTth^ 
coming,  if,  before  the  entrance  of  Paul  on  his  apostleship,  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel  had  anyhow  come  into  contact  with 
the  Gentiles  ;  when  it  would  be  perceived  that  among  them 
also  the  hearts  of  men  invited  and  admitted  it.  But,  of  courae, 
Cliristian  truth  cannot  gain  full  possession  of  the 'inner  man 
without  a  struggle.     Everywhere   we  shall  be  prepared  to 
expect  in  the  development  of  Christianity  a  co-operation  of 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural.     And  when   we  find  an 
account  handed  down  which  coiTcsponds  to  all  these  pointi^ 
wo  cannot  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  impress  of  nature  and 
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of  truth.  Idea  and  history  are  brought  into  unison  with  each 
other.  Moreover,  Peter  evidently  occupies  a  middle  position 
between  James  and  Paul,  and  this  intermediate  stand-point 
will  therefore  necessarily  correspond  to  his  own  course  of  de- 
velopment. 

"  If  we  examine  it  closely,  what  Paul  says  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Gaktians  respecting  his  relation 
to  Peter,  and  that  apostle's  relation  to  Judaism,  is  so  far  from 
contradicting  liie  view  we  are  advocating,  that  it  perfectly 
agrees  with  it.  If  we  carefully  weigh  what  Paul  there  says, 
we  shall  be  led  directly  to  assume  such  a  course  in  Peter's 
development,  as  we  have  already  traced. 

"  When  Peter,  under  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
at  Antioch,  was  led  to  abstain  from  free  intercourse  with  the 
Grentile  Christians,  Paul  did  not  consider  it  necessary  first  of 
all  to  convince  him  of  the  truths  that  were  opposed  to  his  line 
of  conduct,  but  taking  for  granted  his  theoretic  agreement 
with  him,  only  accused  him  of  the  contradiction  between  his 
principles  and  his  conduct  at  that  time.  He  could  not  express 
himself  more  strongly  in  order  to  mark  how  freely  Peter  had 
hitherto  acted  in  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Law ;  Gal.  ii.  14, 
*  If  thou,  being  a  Jew,  livest  after  the  manner  of  Gentiles  and 
not  as  do  the  Jews,  why  compellest  thou  the  Gentiles  to  live 
as  the  Jews?'  It  is  evident  from  these  very  words  of  Paul, 
that  Peter  had  expressed  by  his  actions  the  conviction  that 
salvation  did  not  depend  on  the  observation  of  the  law ;  that 
he  had  felt  no  scruple  to  live  with  the  Gentiles  as  a  Gentile, 
as  Paul,  in  V.  16,  avers,  speaking  from  his  own  stand-point 
and  that  of  Peter  as  identical  j  *  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ.'  In  v.  18  he 
charges  him  with  seeking  to  restore  what  he  had  already  de- 
stroyed ;  which  can  only  refer  to  that  renunciation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law  which  was  involved  in  Peter's  former  line  of  con- 
duct. Here,  therefore,  such  a  revolution  is  presupposed  in 
Peter's  views  as  cannot  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  in- 
fluence of  another  person  on  his  mind.  If  everything  had 
proceeded  from  the  influence  of  Paul  alone,  should  we  not  find 
a  hint  referring  to  it  in  some  part  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  1 
Had  not  Paul,  when  he  declared  that  he  needed  not  first 
to  learn  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  from  the  apostles  in  Pak%- 
tine, — ^that  from  the  beginning  he  had  acted  md.^^^xA<5ti\\:3 
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in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel — the  most  natural  oppor- 
tunity for  making  this  claim,  that  Peter  first  through  him 
had  learnt  the  true  nature  of  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  the 
Mosaic  Law,  and  to  do  homage  to  the  principles  first  of  all 
laid  down  by  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones  1 

"  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  furnishes  us  here  with  the  only 
right  clue  to  the  course  of  Peter's  religious  development,  and 
which  we  are  compelled  to  seek  by  l£e  subject  itself.  The 
narrative  is  in  fact  drawn  from  the  life,  and  contains  in  it  all 
the  elements  firom  which  a  natural  vivid  representation  can  be 
formed,  although  the  author  himself  has  been  at  no  pains  to 
make  it  such.^  It  cannot  be  called  an  arbitrary  manu£eu3ture 
of  history,  if  we  employ  the  same  operation  of  which  every 
historian  must  make  use  where  he  has  to  form  a  vivid 
historical  representation  from  an  account  which  does  not 
develop  all  the  points  that  are  requisite  for  a  perfect  under- 
standing of  the  fiwjts.  Necessarily  he  must  amplify  several 
things  which  are  not  literally  contained  in  the  account  lying 
before  him,  but  which  are  indicated  by  the  given  outlines,  if 
he  would  unite  everything  in  one  picture  according  to  the  laws 
of  analogy.  So  in  the  account  given  in  the  Acts,  the  leading 
principle  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  supernatural  and  the 
divine  ;  that  is  here  the  side  that  belongs  to  historical  truth ; 
as  to  the  natmul  circumstances  and  natural  connexion  of 
causes  and  eflects,  to  which  the  narrator  does  not  direct  his 


^  Even  Baur  has  acknowledged  that  the  notion  of  a  mythical 
position  is  not  admissible  here.  He  thinks  that  he  has  detected  a 
designed  fabrication  for  an  apologetic  and  conciliatory  object  that  lies  ai 
the  basis  of  the  whole  book  of  the  Acts.  But  as  we  cannot  in  general 
find  in  the  simple  character  of  this  book  any  ground  or  point  of  eon- 
netion  to  support  the  charge  of  such  a  fraita  pia  pervading  the  whole 
of  it,  so  we  think  that  in  Uiis  particular  part,  whoever  views  the  nar- 
rative with  an  unprejudiced  eye,  must  decide  against  Baur's  unnatual 
artificial  construction  of  it.  The  vision  that  happened  to  Peter,  whidi 
related  to  the  rights  of  the  Gentiles  to  a  participation  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  was  copied  (according  to  Baur)  from  the  appearance  of 
Christ  to  Paul,  for  the  purpose  of  accrediting  his  call  as  an  apostle  to  tlia 
Gentiles,  (p.  78,)  and  contained  the  legitimation  of  those  rights.  Such 
things  may,  indeed,  be  imagined  if  persons  are  disposed  to  fa^on  the 
materials  lying  before  them  according  to  their  arbitrary  preconception^ 
or  if  they  can  look  at  everything  only  through  spectacles  of  their  own 
making,  and  see  in  all  things  the  reflection  of  their  own  odd  fimdea 
But  whoever  is  not  labouring  under  the  complaint  of  spectnd  i^ 
pe&ranceB,  will  certainly  find  nothing  whatever  in  this  whole  nanalife 
which  canjuaUfy  such  a  comparison. 
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attention,  we  must  endeavour  to  fill  them  up  according  to  the 
indications  contained  in  the  account  itself. 

"The  impulse  once  given  to  the  further  spread  of  the  Grospel 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Judea  could  not  stop.  Thus  we  find 
churches  foimded  in  the  west  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  though  of  their  origin  we  have  no  distinct  account. 
Possibly,  the  happy  effects  of  their  visit  to  the  Samaritans 
induced  both  the  apostles,  or  at  least  the  energetic  Peter,  to 
extend  their  missionary  labours.  Or  it  might  be,  that  the 
scattering  abroad  of  the  beUevers,  occasioned  by  the  persecu- 
tion against  Stephen,  led  to  the  founding  of  these  churches. 
At  all  events  it  was  natural — since  the  apostles  were  at  first 
the  Patriarchs  (so  to  speak)  of  the  whole  church,  and  in  the 
original  commimity  of  believers  everything  was  imder  their 
guidance — that  the  newly-foimded  foreign  churches  should 
also  stand,  according  to  this  analogy,  under  their  superin- 
tendence. And  in  virtue  of  the  gift  of  church-guidance 
peculiar  to  Peter,  recognised  and  actually  claimed  for  him  by 
Christ  himself,  the  business  of  taking  the  oversight  of  the 
younger  churches  must  have  been  specially  committed  to  him. 
A  visitation  journey  of  this  kind  led  him  to  the  churches 
founded  in  the  west,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediten-anean  Sea.' 
He  was  still  accustomed  to  labour  only  among  the  Jews ;  yet 
lie  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  visited  a  people  not  belonging 
to  the  theocratic  nation,  the  Samaritans,  who  had  experienced 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  through  faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  the  Messiah.  Already  he  would  have  heard  of 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles  by  the  scattered 
Hellenists,  and  of  the  receptibihty  which  was  found  to  exist 
in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  had  an 
opportunity,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  among  the  Jews 
ifbo  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  of  noticing 

'  Acts  iz.  81.  Baur's  assertion  (p.  40),  that  this  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  counterwork  the  more  liberal  principles  spread  abroad  by  the 
HelleniBta,  we  cannot  regard  as  properly  supported,  since  no  trace  of  it 
ean  be  found  in  the  narrative  itself.  Nor  does  it  by  any  means  follow, 
beeaiue  there  va  nothing  said  here  of  laying  on  of  hands  and  the 
eommunication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  mention  of  these  things  in 
eonaezion  with  the  ministry  of  the  apostles  among  the  Samaritans  is 
uahistoricaL  Although  both  journeys  come  under  the  common  category 
of  Tisitations,  yet  the  difference — a  difference  of  object  and  in  the  mode 
of  operation  arising  from  the  different  class  of  persons,  in  one  case  the 
^maritans,  in  the  other  the  dispersedJews,  among  whom  the  founda.l\Q\i 
of  the  Church  had  been  already  laid — ^is  not  on  thai  acco\i\i\.  ^^«Xxq^^^ 
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traX5es  of  that  deep  concern  with  which  many  (Jentiles  listened 
to  his  preaching.  And  what  he  actually  witnessed  might 
bring  to  his  remembrance  many  things  which  Christ  intimated 
in  his  discourses.  Thus  there  might  be  a  preparation  for  the 
entrance  of  new  light  into  his  soul,  though  it  could  not  pene- 
trate all  at  once.  There  was  necessarily  a  conflict  in  his  soul 
between  the  rays  of  the  new  light,  and  the  darkness  arising 
from  his  earher  habits  of  thinking.  But  now  a  divine  call 
reached  him  from  without,  and  co-operated  with  what  was 
taking  place  within  his  breast 

**  As  among  the  Gentiles,  at  that  time,  there  were  many 
noble-minded  men,  dissatisfied  with  the  ancient  superstition, 
who  longed  with  conscious  or  unconscious  anxiety  after  a 
divine  revelation  which  might  impart  the  confidence  of 
religious  conviction*  raised  above  the  strife  of  human  opinions, 
so  we  recognise  in  the  centurion  Cornelius  a  representative  of 
this  better  class  of  Gentiles,  an  historical  image  from  the  life, 
and  no  mythical  personage.  He  belonged  to  the  Roman 
cohort  which  formed  the  garrison  of  Ceesarea  Stratonis,  a 
town  on  the  sea-coast,  thirty-five  miles  from  Joppa.  This 
man  appears  first,  like  many  of  those  among  the  Gentiles  who 
were  filled  with  a  sense  of  their  religious  wants,  and  were 
seeking  after  the  truth,  to  have  turned  from  the  popular 
polytheism  to  the  worsliip  of  Jehovah  in  Judaism,  and  thus  to 
have  reached  a  theistic  stand-point  which  formed  a  bridge 
for  him  to  Christianity." 

P.  68, 1. 13,  after  "  enigmatical"  add,  "  The  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate,  who  borrowed  the  general  principles  of  Theism  from 
Judaism,  but  held  them  in  an  isolated  state,  separated  from 
all  that  gave  it  vitality,  foimd  in  it  consequently  not  enough 
for  their  religious  necessities.  But  they  were  roused  by  Ijie 
felt  deficiency  to  search  and  examine.  With  this,  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  which  easily  passed  over  to  them  from 
the  Jews,  was  fitted  to  harmonize,  and  would  assume  a  form 
^  A  prophetic  longing,  such  as  is  contained  in  those  words  in  Plato's 
Phsedon,  although  it  might  no'  be  so  strictly  intended  by  the  philoso- 
pher, where  it  is  said,  that  "  taking  the  best  and  hardest  to  be  refuted  of 
human  opinions,  a  man  must  venture  on  the  voyage  of  life,  carried  over 
on  this,  as  on  a  raft,  unless  he  can  be  carried  over  more  securely  and 
free  from  danger  in  a  more  trustworthy  conveyance,  or  some  divioe 
word :"  r6v  yovv  fiiXriarov  rSov  kv9gtnelv(av  >jiy<ov  \aB6ina  Koi  8v(re^€Xc7iF- 
rdraroVj  i-KL  roinov  oxo^fxtvov,  (uairsp  ivl  ax^^^as  Kip^vv€{toyra  SionrXcMrm 
rSv  pioif  si  fi-fi  ris  H^vcuro  cur<pa\4<rr§pop  koX  OLKivdvp^rtpov  hrl  fitficuor4g09 
dx'^/^Tos  ^  Axiyou  Oelov  rivhs  huaroptvGritfai. — Ed.  Bip.  vol.  i  p.  194. 
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csorresponding  to  the  stand-point  and  spirit  of  their  seeking ; 
it  was  not  d&cnlt  for  them  to  strip  off  the  sensuous  political 
covering.  Now  a  person  of  such  a  religious  constitution  of 
mind  and  disposition  as  Cornelius,  must  have  had  his  atten- 
tion roused  when  he  heard  that  the  Messiah,  from  whom  he 
expected  fresh  divine  light,  had  appeared,  and  when  he  heard 
of  the  spread  of  the  new  announcements,  and  of  Peter's  ex- 
traordinary works;  for  we  shall  be  quite  justified  in  assuming 
that  such  a  report  had  reached  him  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  surtrounding  country.  And  here  we  must  apply  what 
we  have  before  remarked  respecting  the  use  of  the  accounts 
in  the  Acts  as  historical  records.  Especially  in  reference  to 
the  mode  in  which  Cornelius  was  induced  to  send  for  Peter, 
the  original  source  from  which  alone  every  other  account  could 
be  derived,  and  to  which  every  other  must  be  traced  back, 
could  only  have  been  his  own  deposition  respecting  what  had 
happened  to  him." 

P.  69, 1.  2,  after  "  Eph.  iii.  10  "  add, « In  the  picture  which 
we  are  enabled  to  form  by  this  combination  of  views,  all  the  par- 
ticular traits  may  not  possess  equal  certainty.  But  we  may  be 
assured  that  an  exhibition  on  the  whole  will  remain,  of  which 
no  sophistical  destructive  arbitrary  criticism  can  deprive  us." 

P.  75, L  22, /or  "It  was  natural,  &c.,  .  .  .  them;"  read, 
''As  all  the  conditions  under  which  a  living  faith  in  the 
Kedeemer  is  formed,  existed  in  the  souls  of  these  men  who 
were  seeking  after  salvation,  so  by  the  powerful  testimony  of 
Peter  such  a  faith  was  soon  awakened,  and  after  such  prepara- 
tives followed  more  quickly  than  would  otherwise  have 
happened.  And  as  this  faith  in  the  process  of  its  formation 
and  in  its  quality  differed  essentially  from  the  faith  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  arose  more  from  outward  events,  and 
adhered  to  what  was  external,  so  also  the  effects  were  in  an 
inverted  relation.  While  among  the  Samaritans  after  they 
had  received  water-baptism,  no  trace  was  to  be  seen  of  the 
effects  of  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  here  on  the  contrary,  in 
these  men,  who  were  so  prepared,  the  usual  marks  of  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit  were  perceptible,  even  before  they  had 
received  baptism.  The  word  which  found  a  receptive  soil  in 
their  hearts  effected  everything  by  its  indwelling  power,  and 
these  effects  of  the  word  testified  their  wcU-fouuded  claim  to 
baptism." 
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P.  77.  Book  iii.  Ch.  i.  The  following  is  the  introductory 
paragraph  in  the  4th  Edition  : — *<  When  anything  new  or 
great  is  to  take  place  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  divine  wisdom  is  wont  so  to  order  events,  that  an 
impulse  is  given  to  its  progress  not  on  one  side  only,  but  in 
several  directions.  Without  being  aware  of  it,  the  men  whom 
God  employs  as  his  instruments  co-operate  from  various 
stand-points,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  that,  which 
in  the  issue  is  destined  to  effect  a  great  revolution.  The 
various  threads  in  the  course  of  the  world's  history  are  joined 
together  at  last  in  one  point.  Beginnings  are  made  and 
apparently  fail ;  and  yet  what  seemed  to  rise  only  to  sink  for 
ever,  finally  becomes  tiie  victorious  creative  principle  of  a  new 
and  illustrious  epoch.     So  it  was  here. 

"  Stephen,  who  appears  to  have  been  chosen,  in  order  that 
Christianity,  freeing  itself  from  the  garb  in  which  hitherto 
it  had  been  developed,  and  shattering  the  forms  of  Judaism, 
might  exhibit  itself  and  show  its  power  through  him  as  the 
principle  of  a  new  creation  adapted  for  the  whole  human 
race,  died  as  a  martyr  for  the  great  new  idea  first  brought  by 
him  to  light.  But  this  idea  did  not  die  with  him  :  it  found 
other  organs  in  those  who  were  allied  to  him  by  descent  and 
education,  the  Hellenists,  who  while  they  extended  their 
agency  among  the  Gentiles,  realized  in  various  small  circles 
the  intentions  of  Stephen.  Then  Peter  himself  came  forth 
from  the  midst  of  Palestinian  Judaism,  who  from  quite 
a  different  quarter,  and  as  it  were  against  his  will,  was  led  by 
a  combination  of  influences  to  vindicate  the  independent 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles.  It  might 
have  been  imagined  that  the  more  liberal  Hellenistic  culture 
would  produce  the  man  by  whom  the  idea  put  forth  by  the 
Hellenistic  Stej^en  was  destined  to  be  carried  out  in  aJl  its 
extent.  But  God  likes  to  work  by  opposites,  and  very 
differently  from  the  calculations  of  human  sagacity.  There  is 
a  divine  impress  stamped  on  the  paradoxes  which  meet  us  in 
the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  not  from  the 
Alexandrian,  but  the  Pharisaic  school,  that  great  man  was  to 
come  forth,  who  was  destined  to  represent  Christianily  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisaic  stand-point  which  hitherto  had 
been  his  own.  This  new  development  was  to  emanate,  not 
from  what  was  allied  to  it,  but  from  the  diametrically  opposita 
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The  Pharisee  was  to  be  transformed  into  the  scribe  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  It  was  important  that  the  new  spirit 
ehould  receive  its  form  not  from  the  delicate  shell  of  Hellenic 
culture,  but  from  the  hard  kernel  of  Pharisaism.  The  solid 
Christian  realism  as  it  was  represented  in  Paul,  could  impress 
itself  more  distinctly  on  the  hard  substance  of  rugged  Phari- 
Baism,  than  on  the  tender  yielding  material  of  Hellenistic 
culture.  And  yet  it  was  not  unimportant  that  in  Paul  there 
should  be  a  portion  of  the  Hellenist  element  amalgamated 
with  the  Palestinian  and  Pharisaic.  What  had  been  partially 
effected  in  the  development  of  Stephen  and  the  Hellenists,  down 
to  the  mission  of  Peter  to  Cornelius,  was  concentrated  here.  If 
in  the  method  by  which  Peter,  the  advocate  of  the  contracted 
Palestinian  conception  of  Christianity,  was  led  to  more  liberal 
views,  something  analogous  may  be  imagined  to  the  method 
in  which  Paul  was  converted  from  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gospel  to  the  reception  of  it  in  its  most  compre- 
hensive form,  we  may  be  allowed  to  consider  the  latter  as 
an  objective  type  of  the  process  of  historical  development 
according  to  the  same  law  and  with  the  same  great  outlines, 
and  not  as  the  arbitrary  fiction  of  any  human  mind. 

"  With  what  we  have  just  now  remarked,  is  closely  con- 
nected one  principal  distinction  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
historical  development  of  Christianity.  It  was  not  merely 
that  churches  were  foimded  by  him  among  the  heathen,  and 
that  the  sphere  of  his  labours  was  so  extensive;  but  by  him 
especially  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel  were  deve- 
loped in  their  living  organic  connexion,  and  formed  into  a 
compact  system.     The  essence,"  &c. 

P.  78, 1.  14,  after  "  it "  add,  "  The  more  definite  the  object 
of  the  author  of  the  Acts  might  be  in  noticing  the  change  of 
the  apostle's  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  from  this  period— if,  as 
Baur  assumes,  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  alteration  in  Peter's 
name  (p.  93)— so  much  less  likely  is  it,  that  he  would  have 
stated  the  fetct  without  making  any  remark  upon  it." 

P.  80,  L  8,  after  ''literature"  add,  "But  might  he  not  at  a 
later  period  have  been  induced,  while  exercising  his  ministry 
among  people  of  Hellenic  culture,  to  have  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  Hellenic  literature?  The  man  who  felt 
himself  impelled  by  the  glowing  zeal  of  love,  and  who  knew  how 
to  become,  as  to  tibe  Jews  a  Jew,  so  to  the  Greeks  a  Greek,  in 
order  to  win  them  over  to  the  Gospel — might,  fox  igtoT£iQ\ifli^ 
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that  object^  read  many  writings  of  the  Grecian  philosophers 
and  poets.  It  may,  indeed,  be  asked,  whether  he  would  have 
time  amidst  his  prodigious  and  varied  labours  for  such  a 
purpose,  having  in  addition  to  work  for  his  livelihood?  But 
can  we  venture  to  measure  Paul  by  the  common  standard) 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  was  not  possible  to  such  a 
man.  Yet  we  must  not  draw  too  large  a  conclusion  from  the' 
few  passages  of  ancient  authors  which  occur  in  his  writings. 
It  is  true  we  shall  find  in  him  such  expressions  respecting  the 
relation  of  Christianity  to  the  culture  and  philosophy  of  the 
ancient  world,  to  which  the  history  of  Grecian  philosophy 
gives  the  best  commentary,  and  which  may  give  evidence  of 
a  deeper  acquaintance  with  it.  But  what  in  others  would  be 
the  result  of  study,  might  in  Paul's  case  be  sufficiently 
accoimted  for,  from  the  deep  insight  of  his  universal  Christian 
knowledge  of  the  world.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  had  several  opportu- 
nities of  making  use  of  his  knowledge  of  Grecian  literature,  if 
he  had  been  farniliar  with  it.  And  we  know  that  an  Apollos 
was  his  superior  in  Grecian  culture,  and  that  he  speaks  of ' 
himself  as  'rude  in  speech'  (tStoiriyc  t^  Xoyy)  2  Cor.  ad.  6, 
compared  with  others." 

P.  81,  L  1,  after  "aliment"  add,  "  The  three  great  teacheisof 
the  church  who  were  especially  called  to  testify  of  the  oppo- 
sition between  flesh  and  spirit,  nature  and  grace,  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural,  the  merely  naturally  human  and  the 
Christian — ^these  three  heroes  of  the  Gospel,  Paul,  Augustin, 
and  Luther,  had  in  common,  a  nature  fervid  and  containing  a 
fulness  of  power  which  could  not  be  easily  compelled,  but 
would  resist  so  much  the  more  strongly  the  reins  and  the 
yoke,  or  any  violence  done  to  it.  But  while  in  an  Augustin  the 
unbridled  rude  nature  manifested  itself  in  the  outbreak  of 
lust  and  passions  unchecked  by  any  higher  power,  and  thus  he 
was  taught  the  power  of  sin,  it  was  otherwise  with  Paul  as 
well  as  with  Luther.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  law  to  whidi 
he  had  been  subjected  in  the  school  of  the  Pharisees  prevented 
the  power  of  sin  from  breaking  forth  outwardly;  it  was  drivea 
back  inwardly.  Certainly  he  belonged  to  the  earnest  upri^ 
Pharisees  who  strove  after  the  righteousness  of  the  law  with 
their  whole  souls.  In  the  sight  of  men  he  appeared  ai 
righteous,  blameless.  As  he  himself  could  affirm  tha;^ 
'  touching    the    righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,'  he  ivai 
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*  blameless/  Phil.  iii.  6,  and  'in  the  Jews'  religion  he  was 
above  many  of  his  equals  in  age,'  Gal.  i.  14." 

P.  85,  L  25,/or  "because  imusual,"  &c.,  read  "  because  these 
not  imusual,"  &o. 

P.  86, 1.  11,  after  "  Redeemer"  add,  "  But  this  inward  trans- 
action may  be  conceived  of  in  two  ways,  the  difference  of 
which  is  determined  by  a  difference  in  the  conception  of 
Christianity  itself,  and  of  the  person  of  Christ  especially,  and 
by  the  still  more  general  difference  in  the  mode  of  contem- 
plating Ood  and  the  Universe.  It  may  be  so  understood  as  to 
exdude  the  supernatural  altogether,  while  everything  is  con- 
sidered only  as  the  result  of  a  natural,  psychological  develop- 
ment. For  the  living  Christ,  who  reveals  himself  to  the 
spirit,  is  substituted  the  power  of  an  idea  which  through  him 
is  excited  in  the  human  spirit,  or  to  the  shining  forth  of 
which  in  the  consciousness  of  the  spirit  the  first  impulse  has 
been  given  by  him.  What  represented  itself  to  the  spirit  of 
Paul,  as  Christ,  was  only  the  symbolical  vision  of  this  idea 
involuntarily  transferred  to  a  definite  person,  who  served  as  a 
foil  for  it.  What  appeared  to  the  spirit  as  something  external, 
was  nothing  else  than  the  reflection  of  what  proceeded  from 
his  own  inward  being.  Such  a  conception  as  this,  which 
makes  Christianity  and  Christ  totally  different  objects  from 
what  they  were  to  Paul,  which  regards  as  self-deception  what 
inspired  him,  what  was  the  soul  of  his  life,  his  thinking  and 
bis  acting,  and  gave  him  power  for  everything — such  a  con- 
ception we  must  most  emphatically  reject.  But  something 
altc^ether  different  is  a  spiritual  inward  revelation  of  Christ 
as  a  real  fact,  in  the  same  sense  as  Paid  would  regard  it,  and 
as  Christ  promised  to  his  disciples ;  not  the  conscious  arising 
in  the  mind  of  an  idea,  but  a  revelation  of  the  same  Christ, 
by  whom  in  his  earthly  manifestation  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind had  been  effected,  in  his  glorified  personality,  with  whom 
believers  must  come  into  a  real  relation.  But  if  we  regard 
tfaiB  as  a  spiritual  inward  transaction  proceeding  from  the 
contact  of  the  higher  self-consciousness  with  the  living  Christ, 
and  that  what  represented  itself  to  the  outward  senses  was 
only  as  a  reflection  of  that  revelation  which  took  place  in  the 
inner  man — ^by  a  conception  thus  imderstood,  the  divin6  and 
the  truth  of  the  event  would  lose  nothing.  At  all  events, 
that  inward  revelation  of  Christ  is  always  the  chief  thing,  and 
howerer  we  may  conceive  of  the  appearance  aa  ow\:sqw:^^ 
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recognisable  to  the  senses,  yet  still  this  was  only  the  medium 
in  order  to  lead  to  that  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  to  prepare 
him  for  that  real  spiritual  communion  with  the  living  Christy 
from  which  his  whole  apostolic  efl&ciency  proceeded ;  as  among 
the  earlier  apostles  the  reappearance  of  Christ  after  his 
resurrection  was  only  the  preparation  for  the  ever-enduring 
communion,  into  which  they  would  enter  with  Christ  The 
perceptions  of  the  senses,"  &c. 

P.  88, 1.  1,  after  "  Christ "  add,  «  But  if  we  allow  that  from 
these  words  of  Paul  nothing  can  be  concluded  with  certainty, 
excepting  an  inward  revelation  of  Christ  which  he  was  con- 
scious of  having  received,  yet  we  can  by  no  means  grant  that 
all  his  other  expressions  respecting  this  transaction  are  to  be 
explained  according  to  this  passage,  and  consequently  that 
there  is  nothing  more  than  tiat  pure  internal  revelation  to 
form  the  basis  of  everything  else  that  he  reports.  By  men- 
tioning in  this  passage  only  the  one  point  of  highest  interest^ 
he  by  no  means  excludes  all  others ;  but  it  suited  his  purpose 
and  aim  to  make  one  thing  prominent,  since  he  wished  simply 
to  point  out  the  independent  source  from  which  he  drew  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth.  And  in  this  respect,  the  way 
in  which  Christ  appeared  outwardly  to  him  was  a  matter  of 
comparative  indifference.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever  of  that 
kind  might  have  happened,  there  was  no  occasion  to  mention 
it  here.  But  it  is  another  important  point  which  Paul  bringB 
forward  in  1  Cor.  ix.  1,  when  he  adduces  his  having  seen 
Christ  as  a  pledge  of  his  genuine  apostolic  dignity.  It  oould 
be  only  such  a  seeing  of  Christ,  which  could  have  this  im- 
portance attached  to  it.  It  belonged  to  the  apostolic  calling 
to  testify  of  Christ  the  Risen  One  from  a  personal  sight  of  him. 
Because  Christ  had  been  seen  by  Paul,  he  stood  in  this  respect 
on  an  equality  with  the  other  apostles ;  and  in  the  15th  chapter 
of  1st  Corinthians  he  evidently  places  the  appearance  of  the 
risen  and  glorified  Saviour,  which  was  vouchsafed  to  himsel£ 
in  the  same  category  with  all  his  other  appearances  after  his 
resurrection.  Hence  we  see  how  important  it  was  for  him,  as 
well  as  for  the  other  apostles,  to  be  able  to  testify  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  the  great  fact — ^the  basis  of  Christian  mith 
and  hope — the  real  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  his  glorified 
personal  existence.  Hence  the  image  of  the  glorified  Christ  u 
present  to  his  contemplation  when  he  testifies  of  the  revelation 

"  the  glory  of  God  in  Christ,  and  speaks  of  that  perfect  cod- 
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fonnity  to  his  image  to  which  believers  will  hereafter  attain. 
But  may  not  what  we  have  before  said  of  the  case  of  Cornelius 
be  made  use  of  as  an  argument  against  the  objective  reality  of 
this  appearance  of  Christ  ?  May  it  not  be  said — As  Cornelius 
oould  only  testify  of  his  own  subjective  experience  of  what  he 
hdieved  that  he  had  seen,  so  it  might  have  been  with  Paul. 
As  fiir  as  he  tells  us  of  his  experience,  he  is  trustworthy  j  but 
it  does  not  appear  from  this  that  he  was  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  lie  objective  and  the  subjective.  Hence  we  are 
not  at  aU  justified  in  supposing  anything  else  than  the  inward 
vision.  But  the  comparison  is  not  altogether  correct  In 
reference  to  what  was  communicated  to  Cornelius,  it  is  not  a 
point  of  importance  whether  it  was  a  real  angelic  appearance, 
cjr  a  vision.  The  importance  of  the  transaction,  in  itself,  and 
in  a  religious  view,  remains  just  the  same.  On  the  contrary, 
the  importance  of  what  was  seen  by  Paul,  consists  in  this — 
that  he  could  testify  from  his  own  beholding  and  experience, 
that  he  actually  saw  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  his  whole  religious  feith.  His  believing  con- 
fidence would  have  arisen  fi:om  self-deception,  if  we  admit  that 
he  had  here  confounded  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  We 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  admit  this,  if  we  hold  in  due  esteem 
this  belief  of  Paul,  and  what  he  effected  by  means  of  it  for  the 
BBlvation  of  men.  Besides,  we  are  justified  in  placing  greater 
confidence  in  a  Paul  than  in  a  Cornelius,  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment  respecting  himself.  Paul,  who  knew  by  experience 
the  state  of  ecstasy,  could  well  distinguish  it  fi:om  the  state  of 
waking  and  thoughtful  religious  consciousness,  as  we  may 
leam  feom  the  passage  above  quoted  in  the  Second  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

*But  in  truth,  a  transaction  of  this  kind  can  never  be  proved 
in  a  manner  that  will  be  universally  satis^tory.  In  order  to 
rBCOgnise  it  in  its  reality,  a  peculiar  stand-point  to  view  it 
from  is  necessary ;  and  whoever  is  a  stranger  to  this,  must 
struggle  against  admitting  the  fact.  For  history  in  general, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  mathematical  demonstration.  Faith 
and  trust  are  always  required  for  the  recognition  of  historical 
truth.  The  only  question  is,  whether  there  is  sufl&cient 
gronnd  for  it,  or  more  which  prompts  to  doubt  The  decision 
depends  upon  the  consistency  of  tiie  facts,  and  of  the  whole 
department  to  which  they  belong.  The  demand  for  doubt  is 
itronger  in  proportion  as  tha  nature  of  the  tranaa/e^AOx^  m 
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question,  and  of  their  appropriate  department,  is  something 
foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  inquirer,  and  as  these  fsucta  are  leRB 
capable  of  being  decided  according  to  the  standard  he  is 
^miliar  with,  and  are  more  out  of  the  circle  of  his  experience. 
This  remark  applies  particularly  to  transactions  which  follow 
other  laws  than  those  of  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  in 
which  something  supernatural  is  involved.  Whoever  thinks 
that  everything  must  be  explained  by  those  laws,  is  neces- 
sitated to  acknowledge  nothing  supernatural  by  the  whole 
stand-point  from  which  he  contemplates  the  universe ;  such 
an  one  will  feel  himself  compelled  to  refer  the  histoiy  of 
Paul's  conversion  to  those  common  laws,  and  to  deny  every- 
thing that  opposes  them  ;  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dispute  with 
him  about  special  points,  when  the  absolute  contrariety  of 
his  whole  stand-point  has  predetermined  the  course  of  his 
examination  and  its  result  Especially  in  the  explanation  of 
the  transaction  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence in  what  relation  the  inquirer  is  placed  to  that 
on  which  the  essence  of  the  Christian  faith  rests,  and  with 
which  it  stands  or  fells — the  fact  of  the  acttud  resurrection 
of  Christ.  Whoever  acknowledges  this,  occupies  a  stand- 
point where  he  can  have  no  motive  to  deny  the  super- 
natural in  the  history  that  is  connected  with  that  fact.  Such 
a  person  can  have  no  groimd  for  mistrusting  the  expressions  of 
Paul  respecting  this  appearance  to  him  of  the  risen  Saviour. 
But  whoever  from  his  own  point  of  view  cannot  acknowle^ 
the  actual  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  so  fer  incapacitated  fwr 
admitting  the  objective  nature  of  this  appearance  to  Paul, 
and  must  from  the  first  stand  in  a  hostile  relation  to  it. 

"  But  it  is  always  most  important,  that  we  should  not  sepa- 
rate what  God  has  joined  together ;  that  we  should  not  tear 
asunder  the  connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjectiYe, 
the  divine  and  human,  the  supernatural  and  the  naturaL" 

P.  91, 1.  4,  afier  "  Arabia"  add,  "  The  question  here  arises, 
With  what  view,  and  for  what  object,  did  Paul  visit  Arabia  ? 
He  might  find  an  opening  for  preaching  the  Gospel  among  the 
numerous  Jews  who  were  scattered  over  Arabia,  and  devote 
his  activity  to  that  object.  He  would  here  firet  of  all  appear 
as  an  apostle  to  the  Jews.  But  the  reason  might  be,  tlrat  he 
felt  himself  impelled  to  prepare  himself  in  quiet  retirement 
tor  the  great  office  entrusted  to  him  by  a  Divine  call.  On 
merely  internal  grounds  the  question  cannot  be  decided.     It 
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is  tonally  pessible,  that  the  man  of  glowing  zeal  and  un- 
wearied activity  felt  himself  impelled  to  testify  among  the 
Jews  of  that  truth  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  an  enemy, 
as  that  aflicr  such  an  astonishing  conyersion  of  his  inner  life, 
a  season  of  contemplative  repose  would  form  the  transition- 
point  and  preparation  for  his  great  activity.  And  the  con- 
nexion in  which  this  statement  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  is  not  decisive  of  the  question  ;  for  either  view  equally 
suits  the  antithesis  in  that  passage,  that  Paul  did  not  go  up  to 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  make  his  appearance  imder  ttie  sanc- 
tion of  those  who  were  apostles  before  him." 

P.  92, 1. 5,  after  "  Jerusalem"  add,  "  As  to  the  object  of  this 
journey,  it  follows  from  what  Paid  himself  states,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  (i.  18,)  that  the  main  object  at  least, 
was  not  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  Christian  church  and 
Jerusalem,  but  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
apostle  Peter.  This  does  not  exclude  what  we  are  told  in  the 
Acts  of  his  intercourse  with  the  whole  church,  and  his  dis- 
putations with  the  Hellenists ;  only  these  did  not  form  the 
object  for  undertaking  the  journey,  but  only  something 
additional  while  carrying  out  his  original  design.  But  it  may 
be  asked,  Why  was  Paul  anxious  to  become  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Peter?  If  Pet^r  was  more  allied  to  Paul 
by  the  fire  of  an  outwardly  directed  activity,  yet,  on  the  other 
band,  there  appears  the  deep  inward  element,  the  con- 
templative tendency  of  John's  spirit  as  more  in  alliance  with 
Paul  Hence  Paul  might  desire  to  be  personally  acquainted 
both  with  Peter  and  John.  But  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  John's  mind  appear  not  to  have  been  prominently  brought 
into  action  till  a  later  period.  Peter,  in  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
yapiiTfia  Kvfiepytjffewg,  and  the  position  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  by  the  Lord  himself,  had  from  the  first  taken  the  lead 
in  all  that  related  to  the  government  of  the  church.  He  was 
especially  active  in  promoting  the  spread  of  Christianity — a 
sufficient  reason  why  Paul,  before  entering  on  his  public 
ministry,  should  wish  to  confer  with  him  in  particular.  If 
Paul  had  already  attained  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles 
according  to  which  he  founded  the  Christian  church  among 
the  Gentiles,  a  subject  closely  connected  with  them,  namely, 
the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Law,  might  form  the  topic  of 
discuasiou  between  them.     Among  the  reasons  which  mv^t 
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lead  him  to  wish  for  a  personal  acquaintance  with  Peter^  this 
might  be  one,  that  he  wished  to  know  more  exactly  what 
he  thought  upon  this  subject.  Although  it  was  not  tUl  Paul 
had  abeady  gained  an  independent  sphere  of  action^  thofc 
a  full  conference  took  place  between  them  on  the  relation 
of  the  different  spheres  of  apostolic  service  and  mode  of 
operation,  yet  this  does  not  render  it  impossible  that  at  this 
first  interview  between  Peter  and  Paul,  they  conversed 
on  what  was  essential  for  the  founding  of  a  Christian  church. 
Now  if,  as  is  very  likely,  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  bad 
already  taken  place,  we  may  also  presume  that  Peter  by  what 
then  occurred  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  principles  laid 
down  by  PauL  But  if  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  flie  con- 
ference with  Paul  might  be  one  of  those  influential  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  conflict  in  Peter's  mind  that 
terminated  at  the  conversion  of  Coriielius,  was  brought  to  its 
final  result.  In  the  first  case,  Peter  might  have  acted  as 
a  mediator  between  Paul  and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
who  in  this  respect  stood  fiirthest  fi-om  him.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  these  were  the  only  leaders  (Coryphflei)  of  the 
church  with  whom  he  at  first  came  in  contact. 

"But  here  another  question  arises.  Was  it  purely  acci- 
dental, that  Paul  met  with  but  one  apostle  and  one  apostolic 
man  ?  Did  he  avoid  an  interview  with  the  collective  church 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  1  On  either  supposition  we 
must  regard  the  narrative  in  the  Acts  on  this  point  as 
erroneous.  But  what  design  could  Paul  have  had  in  so 
acting  ?  Shall  we  seek  for  tiie  reason  in  what  he  says  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  not  having  from  the  first  entered  independently  on 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  having  been  instructed  and 
furnished  with  full  powers  for  it  by  the  apostles  1  But  this 
appearance  would  be  as  much  supported,  if  not  still  more  so, 
by  seeking  a  conference  with  the  pillars  of  the  church.  If 
Paul  had  wished  sedulously  to  avoid  everything  which  might 
£a.vour  such  an  appearance,  he  would  not  have  gone  at  all  to 
Jerusalem.  Only  one  supposition  remains,  that  Paul  did  not 
show  himself  openly,  but  merely  conferred  in  secret  with 
Peter,  on  accoimt  of  his  personal  safety,  in  order  to  defeat  the 
plots  of  his  embittered  enemies  among  the  Jews ;  and  that 
through  Peter  he  met  with  James  in  the  same  private  manner 
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This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  Paul's  representation  in  tne 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  to  the  effect  that^  for 
fourteen  years  (or  eleven  years  after  this  journey)  he  had  been 
quite  unknown  by  sight  t©  the  churches  in  Judea,  and  that 
they  had  only  heard  of  him  by  report.  But  this  would  lead 
us  to  explain  several  things  in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts 
respecting  this  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  as  untrue/  since  in 
that  case  all  could  not  regard  the  account  that  Barnabas' 
introduced  Paul  to  the  apostles  in  general,  as  perfectly 
accurate,  since  Paul,  according  to  his  own  statement,  met  only 
with  Peter.'  If  Paul  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the 
plots  of  the  Jews  embittered  against  him  for  his  apostasy,  had 
been  induced  to  remain  in  secret  with  Peter  without  showing 
himself  openly,  it  follows  that  the  report  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  his  character  must  have  already  been 
widely  spread  in  Jerusalem.  But  this  being  presupposed,  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were 
filled  with  mistrust  against  him,  nor  could  he  have  needed  the 
friendly  offices  of  Barnabas  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the 
church.  It  is  also  highly  improbable,  that  the  conversion  of 
BQch  an  adversary,  which  was  accomplished,  too,  in  so  remark- 
able a  manner,  should  not  have  become  known  after  so  long 
an  interval  among  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  And  if  only 
Boch  a  concealed  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  be  admitted,  the 
disputations  between  him  and  the  Hellenists  could  not  have 
taken  place.  Certainly,  this  supposition  has  several  things  in 
its  fiivour,  and  admitting  it,  the  credibility  of  the  Acts  in 
all  essential  points  would  still  remain  unshaken.  From  this 
one  mistake,  that  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem  instead  of 

*  Here  we  must  also  in  truth  acknowledge  that  Baur's  doubts  are 
not  altogether  unfounded,  although  we  cannot  acknowledge  the  decisive 
tone  of  his  assertions  to  be  equally  well-founded,  and  at  all  events  can 
only  admit  an  accidental  error  of  tradition,  which  nowise  affects  the 
general  tmth  of  the  narration,  and  implies  no  designed  fabrication  for 
%  Bpecial  purpose. 

*  According  to  an  account  not  sufficiently  authenticated,  in  the 
ypotyposes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  Eusebius,  {HUL  Ecdea,  ii.  I,, 

Baniabas  had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

*  But  this  erroneous  statement  involves  only  an  ignorance  of  parti- 
cular circumstances;  for  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Paul  h^d  made 
his  first  visit  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  without  an  acquaintance  with 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took  place,  the  assumption 
mignt  be  easily  made,  that  he  was  then  introduced  to  the  apostles  in 
genfind. 
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a  private,  was  represented  as  a  public  one,  other  mistakes 
would  follow  without  occaaioniug  what  might  justly  be  called 
an  essential  deviation  from  historical  truth.  Meanwhile, 
we  do  not  venture  to  maintain  this,  since  many  adjustments 
can  be  conceived  between  the  two  accoimts,  according  to 
which  they  supply  each  other's  deficiencies. 

"  We  cannot  so  certainly  contradict  the  assertion,  that 
Paul's  conversion  must  have  been  already  generafly  known  in 
Jerusalem.  It  may  lessen  the  difficulty  if  we  consider  that 
the  young  man  Saul  could  not  at  that,  time  have  attained  to 
such  great  eminence,  that  the  greater  part  of  those  tHree 
years  after  his  conversion  had  been  spent  in  retirement 
in  Arabia,  and  that  his  return  was  rendered  difficult  by 
political  occurrences — ^the  war  with  King  Aretas.  But  it  was 
also  possible,  that  Barnabas  aided  him  by  his  good  offices^ 
though  they  might  not  be  required  for  the  precise  object 
of  removing  the  mistrust  of  the  believers.  He  might  have 
applied  to  him  as  to  a  Hellenist,  one  of  his  old  acquaintances^ 
and  through  him  have  been  introduced  to  Peter.  In  itself  it 
is  perfectly  natural  that  he  should  first  resort  to  those  Ghiis- 
tians  who  stood  nearest  to  him  by  descent,  and  probabfy 
by  early  connexions.  Thus  it  might  easily  happen  that, 
although  he  had  not  yet  come  in  contact  with  the  whole 
Church,  he  had  had  intercourse  with  many  Hellenists,  and 
through  them  was  involved  in  those  disputations  which  led  to 
the  persecutions  afterwards  raised  against  him. 

"  But  in  reference  to  these  disputations  of  Paul  with  the 
Hellenists,  questions  suggest  themselves  which  we  must 
examine  before  we  proceed  any  further  with  the  consideration 
of  his  life  and  labours  : — the  question,  whether  Paul  from  the 
beginning  occupied  that  peculiar  point  of  view  which  he  held 
afterwards  on  the  opposition  between  the  Law  and  the 
Gospel,  and  in  accordance  with  this  had  resolved  to  present 
Christianity  to  the  Gentiles  in  its  independent  development, 
separate  from  Judaism,  or  whether  such  a  tendency  was  formed 
in  his  mind  by  the  opposition  his  preaching  met  with  from 
a  hostile  Judaism — the  question,  from  what  influences  the 
development  of  this  peculiarly  Pauline  element  is  to  be 
deduced ;  and  this  question,  again,  is  connected  with  the 
more  general  one,  respecting  the  sources  to  which  Paul  was 
indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  Christian  truth. 
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"  Tn  passing  over  from  the  stand-point  of  Pharisaism,  it 
,  might  very  easily  happen  that  dependence  on  the  authority 
of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  a  matter  of  perpetual  obhgation  would 
be  at  the  same  time  given  up.  This  might  happen  in  the 
instances  of  such  conversions  as  were  effected  in  the  way  of 
ordinary  instrumentality.  But  it  was  altogether  different  with 
such  a  conversion  as  Paul's,  which  was  not  brought  about  by 
any  such  instrumentaUty,  but  in  an  immediate  and  sudden 
manner  by  a  violent  crisis.  Here  then  could  be  no  connecting 
link,  but  only  an  absolute  opposition.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  powerful  spirit  of  Paul,  disposed  to  meet  in  violent  oppo- 
sition, would  forsake  the  natural  course  of  development,  and  be 
impelled,  like  the  later  ultra-Paulinians,  to  a  direction  alto- 
ge^er  hostile  to  Judaism. 

"  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  influence  of  Hellenism 
on  a  man  who  in  early  youth  had  been  trained  in  the  schools 
of  the  Pharisees,  cannot  here  be  taken  into  account.  In 
general,  we  must  not  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
liberal  spirit  was  universal  among  the  Hellenists.  If,  as 
appears  from  Philo's  writings,  this  was  not  the  case  even 
at  Alexandria,  where  the  Hellenic  element  of  culture  exerted 
the  greatest  influence  and  power,  so  much  less  are  we  justified 
in  sapposing  it  to  have  been  with  the  Hellenists  generally, 
among  whom  we  cannot  admit  the  predominance  of  the 
elemeudl  of  Grecian  cultm-e  in  an  equal  degree.  It  was  what 
might  be  expected,  when  a  number  of  persons  had  devoted 
themselves  so  much  to  a  foreign  element  of  culture,  as 
to  become  estranged  from  the  Jewish,  that  others  would  be 
80  much  more  mistrustful  of  all  application  to  what  was 
HeUenio,  and  the  opposition  to  the  abuse  of  freedom  would 
drive  them  more  violently  to  unreason,  servitude  to  the 
letter,  and  illiberality.  As  we  find  among  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  three  parties,  we  might  expect  a  similar  variety  among 
the  Hellenistic  Jews.  The  family  of  Paul,  from  which  sprang 
the  pupil  of  GamiJiel,  was  probably  attached  rather  to  the 
more  contracted,  than  to  tiie  liberal  class.  Ananias,  the 
teacher  of  Paul,  when  he  professed  himself  a  Christian 
at  Damascus,  was  universally  respected  on  account  of  his 
legal  piety,  and  such  a  man  would  be  very  far  from  leading 
Paul  nearer  the  direction  which  the  apostle's  mind  afterwards 
took.     We  might  sooner  think  in  this  coimexioii  oi  \Jdl'^ 
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influence  of  the  liberal-minded  Christians,  such  as  proceeded 
from  the  midst  of  the  Hellenists  in  consequence  of  the 
impulse  given  by  Stephen,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
ideas  called  forth  by  the  martyr  Stephen;  but  we  do  not 
know,  whether  Pai:Q  soon  after  his  conversion  came  into 
a  social  circle  where  influences  of  this  kind  would  act  upon 
him,  and  at  all  events  we  have  no  proof  of  it.  But  even 
apart  from  the  Divine  element,  if  we  only  consider  the  great 
originality  of  Paul's  mind,  we  must  not  attribute  too  mxuh 
to  determining  influences  from  without  on  such  a  maiL 
Moreover,  there  was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  his  CQtt- 
version,  in  which  the  Divine  element  so  powerfully  pie- 
dominated,  by  which,  in  virtue  of  that  immediate  communica- 
tion with  Christ,  he  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other 
apostles.  Hence  also  that  Christian  originality  which 
marked  the  apostles  in  consequence  of  their  personal  ooiir 
nexion  with  Christ,  must  be  also  ascribed  to  him,  if  to  any 
one.  And  that  it  was  so  he  testifies,  declaring  that  he 
received  the  Gospel  not  from  men,  nor  was  instructed  in  it  by 
men,  biit  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  as  soon 
as  God  had  revealed  his  Son  in  him  that  he  might  pu*bli8h 
him  among  the  Gentiles,  he  at  once  sought  not  human 
counsel,  nor  visited  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  but  betook 
himself  to  a  spot  the  furthest  from  all  such  instruction,  where 
he  must  derive  all  his  knowledge  from  an  entirely  dififerent 
source. 

"  In  order  rightly  to  imderstand  the  whole  force  and  mean- 
ing of  Paul's  expressions  relative  to  that  internal  transaction 
of  which  he  alone  could  testify,  we  must  first  of  all  under- 
stand what  he  means  by  the  term  dnoKclXv^iC'  Everything 
good  and  true  must  be  finally  traced  back  to  the  Father 
of  lights,  from  whom  all  light  beams  forth  for  the  spiritual 
world ;  his  revelation  in  all  must  be  acknowledged ;  and  especi- 
ally is  this  idea  applicable  to  all  that  is  original  and  immediate 
in  the  consciousness,  where  from  the  hidden  depths  of  the 
spirit,  by  virtue  of  the  root  of  our  existence  in  God,  the  li^ 
of  new  creative  ideas  springs  up  in  the  souL  Thus,  if  Banl 
had  not  more  distinctly  defined  the  idea  of  revelation,  we 
might  say  that  from  the  stand-point  of  religious  intuiti(m, 
looking  only  at  the  Divine  causality,  and  not  r^arding 
natural  instrumentality,  he  had  derived  from  Divine  revela- 
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tion  what  proceeded  from  within  by  the  development  of 
xeasoiL  But  if  Paul  knew  this  idea  of  revelation  in  a 
general  sense,  and  expressly  distinguished  from  it  another 
more  limited  idea,  then  we  must  reject  the  supposition  that 
hq  only  by  a  peculiarity  of  religious  dialect  called  that  revela- 
tion whidi  from  another  point  of  view  might  be  otherwise 
named.  He  had  in  fact  a  peculiar  word  to  designate  that 
general  idea  of  revelation  which  applies  to  all  consciousness  of 
r^igious  and  moral  truth,  to  which  the  mind  is  led  by  the 
oontemplation  of  creation,  or  by  entering  into  itself,  by  con- 
acienoe  and  reason  ;  the  word  tpavepovvy  which  he  uses  for  this 
purpose  in  the  well-known  passages  in  the  first  chapters  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  But  when  he  speaks  of  what  can  be 
known  neither  from  the  contemplation  of  creation,  nor  from 
the  existence  of  reason  or  conscience,  but  only  by  a  com- 
rnqnication  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  differing  from  all  these,  and 
newly  imparted,  he  uses  the  word  diroKakvirTtiv,  Paul,  it  is 
true,  also  uses  the  more  general  designation,  the  word  <pav€povy, 
for  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  the  natural  medium ;  but 
no  passage  can  be  pointed  out,  in  which  the  word  dnoKa- 
Xvrreiv  is  used  in  the  more  general  sense. 

"  Tholuok^  indeed,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Commentary  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  p.  72,  has  appealed  to  Phil.  iii.  15, 
as  a  passage  to  which  this  construction  of  the  idea  will  not 
apply.  And,  certainly,  there  is  some  truth  at  the  basis  of 
what  he  says.  No  doubt,  Paul  in  those  words  was  not 
fhiTiTring  merely  of  such  an  advance  of  insight  into  Christian 
troth  as  proceeds  from  an  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  instrumentality  by  a  process  of  thought  auimatefli 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  excluded.  There  is,  without  doubt, 
in  these  words,  a  reference,  not  merely  to  new  knowledge, 
such  as  must  be  commimicated  at  once  by  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit;  they  rather  suggest  that  Christians  who  are 
still  immature  ought  to  learn  more  thoroughly,  and  better 
iinderBtand,  the  contents  of  the  Christian  truth  already  com- 
munioated  to  them,  by  further  meditation  carried  on  in  the 
divine  illumination  which  they  have  already  received,  or  more 
lolly  animated  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  organs  they  have 
become;  as,  for  instance,  the  relation  of  the  Gk)spel  to  the 
Law,  and  the  consequences  .developed  from  faith  in  the 
jostification  obtained  through  Christ      But  still  the  word 
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airoKaXuTTTEiv  here  retains  its  fdndamentaL  meaning,  inasmuch 
as  the  insight  spoken  of,  does  not  proceed  from  natural  reason, 
but  is  obtained  only  by  the  new  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit* 
Here  also  there  is  an  Hlustration  of  the  difference  betwe^i 
the  words  (jfavepovv  and  dnoKaXyvTeiv. — Only  Paul  does  not 
distinguish  here  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
soul,  by  which,  first  of  all,  in  an  immediate  manner,  by  means 
of  a  divine  light  rising  upon  it,  it  is  led  to  the  consciousness 
of  such  truths  as  could  not  be  known  by  unassisted,  natural 
reason — and  the  fiuiJier  development  of  these  trutlis  when 
once  introduced  into  the  consciousness,  by  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion exercised  upon  them  while  animated  and  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  Still  the  divine  light  is  always  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  natural  reason,  into  which  it  enters  as  something 
new — ^the  fountain  whence  all  is  drawn,  whether  the  original 
and  the  immediate  of  Divine  communications  is  intended,  or 
the  further  development  and  elaboration  of  the  original, — and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  reason,  either  in  its  simple  receptivity, 
or  in  its  self-activity  as  an  organ  to  be  worked  accordii^  to 
the  peculiar  laws  of  its  nature,  but  always  as  an  organ  for  the 
higher  factor,  the  revealing  or  animating  Holy  Spirit  Now, 
inasmuch  as  everything  is  to  be  traced  back  to  this,  which, 
without  its  aid,  could  not  be  effected  by  the  unassisted  reason, 
the  use  of  dwoKaXvirreiv  in  its  meaning  as  opposed  to  if^avepoBp 
is  suitable.  And  we  can  only  distinguish  in  the  application 
of  this  idea,  which  always  retains  its  own  peculiar  meaning, 
the  wider  and  the  limited  use  of  it — the  latter,  when  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of  is  the  original,  creative  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  by  which  the  knowledge  of  things  hitherto  hidden,  is 
imparted ;  the  aVoicaXm/zic  in  such  a  sense  as  is  essential  to  the 
charisma  of  prophecy. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  plain,  that  when  Paul  attributes  aU  his 
knowledge  of  Christian  truth  to  airoraXvi/zit,  he  traces  every- 
thing back  to  an  internal  Divine  causality.  But  here  the 
question  arises,  whether  in  reference  to  all  which  Paul  knew 
of  the  life,  the  ministry,  the  discourses  and  commands  of 
Christ,  all  other  sources  of  knowledge  were  excluded,  and 
only  this  one  left.  In  this  case  a  supernatural  communica- 
tion would  have  occupied  in  him  the  place  of  all  other  com- 
munications through  natural  human  instrumentality. 

^'  But  it  contradicts  all  analogy  in  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's 
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operations  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  that  what  was 
matter  of  historical  tradition,  should  be  conveyed  into  the 
consciousness  by  a  supernatural  revelation,  independent  of  this 
historical  connexion.  The  office  of  the  Spirit,  of  whom  Christ 
says  that  he  shall  take  of  his  own,  and  bring  to  remembrance 
what  he  himself  had  spoken  on  earth,  was  not  first  of  all  to 
create  a  tradition  of  Christ's  words  independent  of  this 
remembrance.  It  is  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  that 
Christ  communicated  to  Paul,  in  special  visions,  what  he  had 
spoken  and  commanded  on  earth.  And  it  is  by  no  means 
in  contradiction  to  Paul's  asserted  independence  in  his  apo- 
stolic yocation,  that  he  obtained  the  historical  materials  of 
Christ's  life  and  doctrine  from  the  natural  source,  common 
to  all,  of  tradition.  It  was  in  this  connexion  enough,  and 
the  only  important  point,  that  in  the  understanding  of 
the  truili  announced  by  Christ,  and  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
he  was  dependent  on  no  human  instruction,  but  drew  every- 
thing from  the  inward  revelation  of  Christ,  from  the  light  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  Spirit,  who  took  of  the  things  of 
Christ,  and  brought  to  remembrance  what  he  had  said,  per- 
formed the  same  office  for  him  as  for  the  other  Apostles.  On 
all  occasions  when  Paul  quotes  the  words  or  commands  ot 
Christ,  he  speaks  in  a  manner  that  leads  us  to  think  of  no 
other  source  of  knowledge  than  that  of  tradition.  So  where 
he  mentions  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  he  would  have 
expressed  himself  quite  differently,  if  the  details  of  that  insti- 
tution had  been  made  known  to  him  by  an  immediate  revela- 
tion from  the  Lord.  He  would,  no  doubt,  have  given  quite  a 
difierent  turn  to  the  expressions,  indicating  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  been  informed  of  it" 

P.  95, 1. 5,  after  "  himself,"  addy  "Where  Paul,  in  his  epistles, 
speaks  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  he  speaks  as  if  a  distinct 
lustorical  image  of  the  Saviour  was  well  known  throughout 
the  Church ;  and  taking  everything  together,  we  are  justified 
in  supposing  that  he  made  use  of  an  original  historical  record 
respecting  Christ's  ministry  in  his  addresses  as  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  instructions,  which  shorter  record  fell  into 
oblivion  when  the  canonical  gospels  had  attained  to  general 
notoriety  and  repute. 

^  We  may  also  admit,  that  Paul,  making  use  of  sucli  Vioj^at^RaJL 
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materials,  learned  to  understand  and  develop  from  the  same 
the  substance  of  Christ's  discourses  and  the  import  of  the 
transactions  of  his  life,  the  substance  of  the  truth  revealed  by 
Christ,  through  the  peculiar  communications  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  which  we  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of  aVofcaXvi/;£cc, 
and  through  his  peculiar  mental  activity  animated  by  the 
same  Spirit  from  whom  these  original  movements  proce^ed. 
By  these  means  he  developed  still  further,  according  to  the 
deductions  they  offered,  and  in  relation  to  the  controversies  of 
his  times,  the  truths  which  had  been  introduced  into  his  con- 
sciousness by  those  diroKaXvypei^.  The  manner  in  which  he 
accomplished  this  was  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
himself  had  been  converted,  and  by  his  dialectic  cast  of  mind, 
as  it  had  been  developed  in  the  Pharisaic  school  And  thus 
we  can  make  it  very  evident  to  ourselves,  how  so  many  deep 
truths  expressed  by  him,  (as,  for  example,  on  the  relation  of 
the  Law  to  the  (jrospel,)  unfolded  themselves  to  him  from 
a  pregnant  hint  given  by  Christ  himself. 

"  If,  therefore,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Paul's  views  respecting  the  relation  between  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel  were  early  developed  in  his  mind,  we  can 
at  once  account  for  his  being  induced  in  his  disputes  with  the 
Hellenists  to  exhibit  this  side  of  evangeHcal  truth  more  freely, 
and  thus  to  excite  still  more  the  anger  of  the  Jews.  On  the 
other  hand,"  &c.  (P.  98, 1.  2.) 

P.  99, 1.  18,  "  Barnabas,"  (note.)  When  Baur,  in  the  work 
already  quoted,  p.  40,  casts  a  doubt  on  this  mission  of  Bar- 
nabas from  Jerusalem,  and  thinks  that  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Hellenists  occasioned  by  the  persecution  raised  against 
Stephen,  he  had  sought  to  form  an  independent  sphere  of 
action  out  of  Jerusalem,  this  is  only  a  specimen  of  those  ar- 
bitrary conclusions  and  combinations  raised  to  the  dignity 
df  facts  by  Dr.  Baur,  of  which  we  have  pointed  out  the 
futility. 

P.  100, 1.  8,  "  founder,"  (note.)  When  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  great  influence  of  the  Latin  language,  aa  the  lan- 
guage of  the  government  in  this  chief  city  of  Roman  Asia,  we 
shall  certainly  find  no  ground  in  the  Latin  form  of  the  name 
to  doubt,  with  Baur  (p.  90),  the  truth  of  this  accoimt  of  its 
origin,  and  to  find  in  it  an  anachronism. 

P.  105,  L  8,  after  "  it "  add,  «  At  aU  events,  if  we  admit  that 
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Paul  took  such  a  journey,  we  muBt  consider  it  as  one  not 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  as  the 
second  of  the  journeys  which  he  made  to  Jerusalem,  after  his 
conversion.  But  it  may  be  asked,  whether  this  journey  of 
Paul's  is  on  the  whole  sufficiently  accredited  ]  its  not  being 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Qftlatians  excites  strong  doubts.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought 
possible  that  in  mmibering  his  journeys  to  Jerusalem  up  to  a 
certain  time,  this  journey  was  passed  over  as  not  very  impor- 
tant, or  that  at  f!he  instant  of  writing  he  did  not  happen  to 
think  of  it  Still  we  cannot  consider  this  as  at  aU  probable. 
Ptod  certainly  so  expresses  himself  that  we  cannot  attach  any 
other  meaning  to  his  words  than,  that  after  that  short  stay  of 
fourteen  days  in  Jerusalem,  he  had  not  been  there  till  that 
journey  whidi  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Church ;  hence  he  could  say  that  he  had  continued  person- 
ally unknown  to  the  Churches  in  Judea — that  they  had  only 
heard  by  report  of  the  labours  of  him  who  had  once  been  a 
persecutor.  And  what  conclusion  must  we  draw  from  this, 
relatiye  to  the  account  in  the  Acts?  Nothing  more  than 
that  the  tradition  which  Luke  followed,  and  which  imited 
Paul  and  Barnabas  in  their  labours  at  this  period,  joined  them 
here  together,  although  for  some  reason  this  was  an  exception ; 
or  P&ul  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  delegate,  but  some  un- 
known circumstance  might  have  prevented  his  taking  the 
joomey.  At  least,  we  can  more  easily  admit  an  oversight 
here,  tiban  resolve  to  do  violence  to  Paul's  own  declaration." 
(N'ote.)  "  I  agree  here,  as  in  most  points,  with  Bleek  ;  see  his 
jBeitragezurEvaTigelien-Kritik,  Berlin,  1 846,  p.  66 ;  a  work  that 
oontainB  the  results  of  an  unprejudiced,  profoimd  and  cautious 
critioism ;  from  this  writer,  indeed,  no  other  could  be  expected." 
P.  107,  note  1,  add, "  Baur  (p.  94)  objects  to  the  use  I 
here  make  of  this  work  of  Lucian's,  because  it  is  evident,  he 
nys,  that  in  this  discourse  he  was  not  describing  an  historical 
person,  but  only  intended  to  paint  the  manners  of  the  times. 
Certainly,  we  do  not  appeal  to  Lucian's  work  as  a  sure 
■ooroe  of  historical  information,  but  can  only  suppose  a 
groondwork  of  special  historical  truth,  which  Lucian  fills  up 
for  the  object  he  had  in  view.  But  this  decides  nothing  against 
my  use  of  it.  If  Lucian  gives  the  manners  of  his  times,  the 
txsits  must  be  borrowed  from  the  life,  and  hence,  ^e  q^ji  Tc^slk.^ 
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use  of  his  work  a  proof  that  the  narrative  under  our  conside- 
ration contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  the 
times  to  which  it  belongs." 

P.  108, 1.  16,  "  discourse,"  (note.)  Baur  maintains  that 
this  discourse  bears  the  marks  of  an  artificial  composition;  that 
the  greater  part  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  the  discourses  of 
Peter,  already  reported  in  the  Acts,  and  only  at  the  close; 
a  Pauline  tiun  of  expression  is  brought  in,  a  foreign  element, 
not  at  all  suited  to  the  whole.  We  very  readily  grant  that  we 
have  no  exact  and  complete  report  of  Paul's  discourse,  and  that 
we  should  have  recognised  more  of  what  is  peculiarly  Pauline, 
if  the  discourse  had  come  down  to  us  in  its  original  form.  Yet 
we  cannot  assent  to  what  Baur  says  about  the  composition ; 
but  we  think  that  here  may  be  discerned  the  genuine  main 
features  of  the  discourse  delivered  by  Paul.  We  find  here  a 
combination  of  the  peculiarly  Pauline  as  it  appears  in  the  doc- 
trine of  Justification,  with  what,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  formed  the  common  type  in  all  apologetical  discourses  of 
the  apostles  when  addressing  Jews.  The  references  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Theocratic  people  and  to  the  Mes- 
sianic element  must  naturally  be  prominent  at  all  times.  The 
adducing  of  Christ's  resurrection  as  a  proof  of  the  divine 
agency  belongs  also  to  the  common  foundation  of  the  Christian 
testimony,  and  is  brought  forward  not  less  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul.  As  Paul  was  speaking  to  persons  who  for  the  first  time 
were  invited  to  the  Faith,  he  would  naturally  express  himself 
otherwise  than  in  his  epistles  addressed  to  believing  Chris- 
tians. In  such  a  discourse  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
necessarily  introduced  as  a  practical  divine  credential  fcur 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  ;  a  credential  also  for  what  he  had 
efiected  by  his  sufferings  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  If  this 
kind  of  composition  is  to  be  set  down  as  unpauline,  then 
Romans  iv.  25,  must  be  also  unpauline.  See  Schleiermaeher^s 
Eiileitung  in  das  neue  Testament,  p.  375. 

P.  109,  I.  8  of  note  1,  instead  of  "  Trarrwv,  to  refer,"  read 
"  irdrTtoy,  led  him  to  refer." 

P.  Ill,  note  4,  after  "nature,"  (p.  112,)  add,  "What 
Baur  says  (p.  95)  in  his  note  on  these  words,  induces  me  to 
add  a  few  words  to  justiiy  my  remarks.  He  finds  £Eiult  with 
the  first  words  as  giving  '  a  very  unworthy  view  of  Chris- 
^''^nity — since  it  must  follow  that  miracles  belong  so  essentially 
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to  Christianity  that  wherever  it  is  not  accompanied  by  such 
acts,  it  does  not  manifest  its  divine  life-power.  And  since,  con- 
fessedly, no  such  wonders  take  place  now,  Christianity  must 
have  been  long  devoid  of  vitality.'  But  this  can  have  been 
written  only  in  consequence  of  a  palpable  distortion  of  my  lan- 
guage, though  not  intentionally ;  for  such  a  distortion  might 
easily  take  place  without  design,  by  interpreting  what  I  have 
said,  from  a  foreign  stand-point.  Of  divine  powers  in  Chris- 
tianity persons  speak  in  one  sense  from  a  supematuralist 
point  of  view,  and  in  another  dense  from  a  rationalist  stand- 
point that  denies  the  supernatural,  whether  it  be  a  Eationalism 
connected  with  a  deistical  or  pantheistical  view  of  the  Uni- 
verse,  which  with  reckless  consequentness  goes  to  the  length 
of  denying  everything  supersensual  or  connected  with  a  future 
life,  or  an  inconsequent  Eationalism,  which  still  leaves  some- 
thing supersensual  and  beyond  the  present  life.  If  by  the 
divine  powers  of  Christianity  we  imderstand  something  specific 
and  peculiar,  not  proceeding  from  the  regular  development  of 
human  natiure,  something  new,  in  a  true  sense  supernatural, 
which  is  introduced  through  the  supernatural  event  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Christ  and  his  whole  work — then  from  such  a  point 
of  view,  what  we  call  miracle  will  appear  as  the  sign  correspond- 
ing to  this  supernatural  principle  on  its  introduction  into  the 
natunil  development  of  mankind;  an  operation  akin  to  this 
causality.  And  it  can  with  perfect  justice  be  said,  that  who- 
ever finds  himself  on  this  stand-point  of  contemplation,  who^ 
ever  acknowledges  the  Scriptural  Christ  in  his  true  super- 
xuturality,  has  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  case  itself  for 
not  acknowledging  a  miracle  involved  in  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  first  development  of  Christianity.  And  it  is 
by  no  means  affirmed  that  this  supernatural  divine  power 
having  once  entered  into  the  life  of  Humanity,  must  dways 
be  accompanied  by  such  miracles.  Eather,  we  consider  it  as 
belonging  to  the  law  of  the  development  of  this  divine  power 
in  the  human  race,  that  after  it  has  once  adapted  itself  to  the 
natural  development  of  humanity,  these  outward  marks  of  the 
Bupematural  will  retire.  But  what  Christianity  has  effected 
gncL  continues  to  effect  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  transfor- 
mation of  the  world — we  recognise  as  something  proceeding 
from  the  same  divine  power  indwelling  in  Christianity  and 
identioal  with  this  miraculous  element.     But  the  case  y&  ^ctr 
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gether  diflerent,  when  by  'the  divine  power  of  Christianity' 
nothing  more  is  und^i^tood  than  an  excitement  of  the  powers 
akeady  lying  in  human  nature  through  the  impulse  given  by 
Christ,  in  no  other  sense  than  we  may  speak  of  the  excitement 
of  higher  powers  in  humanity  by  the  movement  called  forth 
by  any  eminent  man  through  his  influence  on  society,  or  in 
no  other  sense  than  as  we  speak  of  a  divine  power  in  all 
the  manifestations  of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

"But  as  to  the  second  part  of  this  note,  it  stands  in  no  con- 
tradiction to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  as  I  have  represented  it. 
It  would  only  affect  such  an  idea  of  a  miracle  as  Dr.  Baur 
lias  erroneously  attributed  to  me  and  the  advocates  of  the 
supematuralist  point  of  view,  which  he  considers  the  only 
consequential  one,  viewing  the  subject  from  his  stand- 
point of  thorough  consequential  Naturalism  or  Pantheism; 
but  against  which  I  have  often  sufficiently  guarded  myself 
both  in  this  work  and  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  It  is  by  no 
means  asserted  in  these  words,  as  Baur's  interpretation  of 
them  would  imply,  that  the  miracle  couM  be  denied  only 
from  the  stand-point  of  a  mechanical  view  of  nature, 
which  certainly  would  be  an  unfounded  and  unjust  assertion. 
There  is  a  certain  denial  of  miracles,  (which  is  not  to  be  said 
of  every  denial,)  and  so  there  is  a  certain  mode  of  asserting 
miracles,  which  proceeds  from  a  mechanical  view  of  nature. 
These  words  do  not,  indeed,  commend  the  miracle  to  the 
stand-point  of  a  contemplation  of  nature,  which  is  not 
absolutely  mechanical,  to  prove  its  possibility ;  but  they  only 
refer  to  it  so  far  that  from  the  stand-point  of  a  deeper 
living  conception  of  nature,  there  is  no  cause  to  set  oneself 
beforehand  against  many  immediate  operations  which  are 
analogous  to  what  we  term  miracles;  that  from  this  standi 
point  we  cannot  so  easily  permit  ourselves  to  pass  sentence  on 
uncommon  occurrences,  as  if  they  were  absolute  impoosi- 
bilities.  I  have  written  this  by  way  of  explanation  for  the 
advocates  of  another  stand-point,  as  fer  as  freedom  from 
prejudice,  the  love  of  truth,  and  rectitude  can  receive  sadh 
an  explanation.  Whoever  knows  how  to  estimate  scientifio 
character,  even  with  opposite  convictions,  will  not  be  disposed, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  to  describe  me  as  one  who  only  uses  the 
weapons  of  a  vulgar  controversialist." 

P.  112,  note  1,  addy  '<  Although  I  am  very  &r  from  oon- 
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founding  this  (the  Apostolic)  age  with  the  Homeric,  I  can  by 
no  means  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Baur's  assertion, 
that  at  this  time,  among  the  uninstructed  people,  there  might 
be  a  belief  in  demoniacal  and  goetic  operations,  but  not  in 
new  appearances  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  this  account  of  the 
Lycaonians  must  be  unhistorical/' 

P.  112, 1.  8,  "ferment,"  (note.)  When  Baur  says  against 
these  words,  that  the  religious  ferment  rather  excited  doubt 
and  unbelief,  we  must  reply,  that  in  times  of  such  ferment, 
heterogeneous  elements  are  wont  to  come  together,  fanaticism, 
superstition,  and  unbelief,  which  Baur  himself,  as  is  evident 
from  his  own  expressions,  must  acknowledge;  but  then  no 
groimd  is  left  for  disputing  what  I  said. 

P.  113,  L  26,  after  "  Paul "  add,  "  And  this  transition  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  from  a  reverence  which  beheld 
beings  of  a  higher  order  in  the  apostles,  to  rage  against  them 
as  enemies  of  the  gods,  in  such  a  popular  assembly,  who  by 
instantaneous  excitement  were  soon  driven  from  one  impres- 
sion to  its  opposite,  cannot  be  regarded  as  surprising." 

P;  115,  after  the  paragraph  ending  "among  the  heathen," 
add,  "  It  was  a  principal  object  with  Paul,  to  explain  to  the 
i^X)^QeB  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
publish  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  to  obtain  from 
them  an  acknowledgment  of  his  apostolic  ministry  as  not  a 
■vain  one.  This  must  certainly  have  been  to  him  a  point  of 
the  first  importance.  If  the  apostles  and  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  (who  stood  next  to  them,  and  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  the  Jewish  Church,)  were  disposed  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  their  influence  would  have  a  great  effect,  and 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  a  division  in  the  church.  If,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  they  placed  themselves  in  opposition  to  hinij 
aU  conferences  with  any  other  parties  would  be  useless.  Yet 
tiiis  would  not  prevent  Paul  from  acting  as  a  delegate  from 
one  dhurch  to  the  other. 

"  If  we  leam  from  the  account  in  the  Acts  that  public  con- 
ferences were  held,  yet  we  must  presume  that  these  were  not 
the  first,  but  that  Paul  first  of  all  explained  himself  in  private 
to  the  apostles,  before  whom  he  could  express  himself  with- 
out reserve  on  every  topic,  prior  to  his  bringing  forward 
the  subject  in  an  assembly  consisting  of  such  heterogeneous 
materials.     We  must  necessarily  presuppose  that  he  aasm^d. 
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himself  of  perfect  agreement  with  the  apostles  before  he 
would  venture  to  risk  the  issue  of  such  a  public  oounciL 
But  if  we  set  out  with  that  private  conference  between  Paul 
and  the  apostles,  we  are  certainly  justified  in  concluding  that 
this  could  not  be  considered  as  sufficient^  but  that  it  would 
be  attempted  to  bring  the  church  in  which  so  much  that  was 
Jewish  predominated,  to  an  acknowledgment  of  the  points 
agreed  upon  by  Paul  and  the  apostles ;  and  this  coiiLd  be 
done  only  by  public  conferences.  Thus  we  must  maintain 
that  the  account  in  the  Acts  and  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  do  not  contradict  each  other ;  indeed,  so  &r  from 
that  being  the  case,  if  we  had  only  one  representation,  we 
should  be  led  to  fill  it  up  with  the  substance  of  the  other,  by 
tracing  the  pragmatic  historical  connexion.  *  Paul,  therefore, 
first  of  all,  applied  himself  to  the  apostles  Peter  and  Jcdm, 
and  to  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord.  To  them  he  explained, 
how  he  had  been  accustomed  to  publish  the  (rospel  amoi^ 
the  heathen,  and  described  to  them  the  success  of  his  ministiy 
— ^what  God  had  effected  by  him  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  how  God  himself  had  thus  accredited  his  method  as 
the  right  one.  And  the  apostles,  prepared  by  what  had 
already  taken  place,*  acknowledged  that  God,  who  had  called 
Peter  to  pubhsh  the   Gospel  among  the  Jews,*   and  also 

'  I  cannot  comprehend  how  Baur  (p.  116)  can  find  fault  with  such  an 
adjustment,  which  appears  to  me  absolutely  necessary,  as  uncritical  and 
arbitrary.  That  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  says  nothing  of 
a  public  discussion,  is  not  surprising ;  for  he  brings  forward  what  for 
him  was  the  most  important  point,  in  combating  with  his  opponents, 
who  wished  to  make  the  authority  of  the  Palestinian  apostles  and  <i 
James  absolute.  But  those  public  discussions  and  their  result  he  oonld 
take  for  granted,  as  well  known.  They  were  not  of  so  much  consequence 
to  him,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  his  independent  call  from  heaven  to 
publish  the  Qospel.  The  phrase  kot*  i^iw  8^  roTs  doKovffi  is  certainly 
nothing  more  than  a  designation  for  what  had  before  been  left  indefi- 
nite, and  it  must  be  granted  Dr.  Baur,  that  nothing  more  can  be  drawn 
from  it  with  certainty ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  there  was  a  reference 
in  the  apostle's  mind  to  what  had  taken  place  ^noaiq. 

*  We  believe  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  above,  that  the 
preceding  developments,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts,  which  were  con- 
nected with  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  offer  no  contradiction  to  what 
now  took  place. 

'  Peter,  as  the  person  who  from  the  first  had  been  most  active  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel,  here  makes  the  principal  figure ;  James's  vocation 
was  confined  to  the  internal  guidance  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Tha^ 
Peter  was  preeminently  the  apostle  of  the  circumcision  is  quite  coih 
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bestowed  on  Paul  the  power  to  labour  for  the  Gospel  among 
the  Gentiles.  They  agreed  with  him,  that  they  and  Paul 
should  each  continue  to  labour  in  their  respective  spheres,  on 
the  sole  condition  that  the  new  churches  among  the  Gentiles 
should  give  a  pledge  of  their  common  feiith  with  the  primitive 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  their  gratitude  to  the  persons  from 
whom  they  had  received  the  Gospel,  by  contributing  towards 
the  temporal  necessities  of  the  poor  among  them.  What 
had  been  now  expressed  on  both  sides  1  That  the  Gentiles 
should  not  be  subject  to  the  pressure  of  Judaism,  but  with 
them  everything  should  depend  on  faith  in  the  Eedeemer; 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  Christians  should  not 
be  compelled  to  renounce  at  once  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion corresponding  to  their  popular  theocratic  stand-point 
founded  in  their  historical  development.  How  easily  might 
Paul's  ardent  spirit,  in  his  zeal  for  the  fundamental  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  which  to  him  were  most  important,  have  been 
hurried  along  to  require  from  the  believing  Jews,  that  they 
should  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles  in  a 
renunciation  of  everything  Jewish.  If  they  really  acknow- 
ledged that  nothing  more  was  required  for  the  justification  of 
man  than  fiuth  in  tlie  Eedeemer,  without  the  works  of  the 
Law,  it  would  appear  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they 
should  give  a  practical  proof  of  their  assent  by  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Law.  Their  adherence  to  the  observance  of 
the  Law  appeared  at  variance  with  this  belief ;  it  was  a  prac- 
tical confirmatiou  of  the  opposite  conviction.  Paul  might 
easily  have  taken  this  view  of  the  subject.  And  on  the  oiier 
hano,  how  easily  could  the  Palestinian  apostles,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  connect  the  new  spirit  of  the  Gospel  with  the 
old  Jewish  form  of  life,  have  been  induced  to  consider  as 
inseparable  what  had  been  mingled  in  their  own  conceptions 
and  practice,  especially  since  Christ  himself  had  in  all  things 
observed  the  Law.  What  an  impression  might  the  sight  of  a 
heathen,  living  altogether  in  a  Gentile  manner,  make  at  once 
on  a  James  who  probably  had  never  left  Jerusalem,  and  had 
lived  from  his  youth  up  in  the  strict  observance  of  the  Law  i 

fftetent  with  his  having  been  once  and  again  called  to  extend  his  min- 
irtiy  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  equally  so  was  it  consistent  with  Paul's  being 
the  apoBtle  of  the  nncircumcision,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  opportunities 
be  had  of  converticg  individuals  among  the  Jews.    Bom.  zL  14. 
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And  was  such  an  one  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  member  of  the 
same  religious  community,  as  an  equally  privileged  brother  m 
the  faith  1  In  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  on  this  occasion, 
we  are  struck  with  the  combination  of  genuine  liberality  of 
mind  and  wisdom ;  how  each  side  retained  their  own  stand- 
point, indicated  by  history,  and  yet  both  renounced  it,  and 
raised  themselves  to  the  fellowship  of  a  higher  unity,  founded 
on  the  essence  of  the  Gospel,  by  which  all  their  contracted 
individuality  was  abandoned.  In  the  conviction  that  faith  in 
Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  the  only  necessary  and  all-sufficient 
means  of  justification  and  sanctification,  the  Palestinian 
apostles  must  have  agreed  with  Paul.  Otherwise  they  would 
not  have  granted  that  this  without  the  Mosaic  Law,  was  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Gentiles  fellow-members  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  same  must  also  apply  to  the  Jews,  or  we  must  admit 
that  in  their  opinion,  the  Jews  who  observed  the  Mosaic  Law 
would  have  some  preeminence  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
But  of  such  an  opinion  we  find  no  trace.  On  both  sides 
there  was  an  acknowledgment  of  equal  Messianic  rights  to 
believing  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Nothing,  therefore,  prevented 
the  union  of  both  in  one  body.  Either  they  followed  in  their 
practice  such  principles  as  they  had  developed  into  dear 
consciousness,  or  they  followed  the  pressure  of  history,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  without  being  clearly  conscious  of  the 
principles  which  formed  the  rational  ground  of  their  conduct 
In  the  first  case  they  followed  the  principles  which  Paul 
expressed  when  he  said,  *  that  to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew/ 
(1  Cor.  ix.  20,)  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews  to  the  Gospel ;  or, 
'Let  eveiy  man,  wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with 
God.'  (1  Cor.  vii.  24.)  Two  principles  form  the  basis  of 
these  words  ;  first,  that  a  man  without  giving  up  anything  of 
his  inward  freedom  must  accommodate,  himself  outwardly  to 
the  stand-point  of  the  Jews,  in  order  to  gain  them  so  mudi 
more  easily  to  the  Mth;  and  secondly,  that  no  one  should 
withdraw  arbitrarily  from  the  stand-point  on  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  historical  development.  Whoever  had  em- 
braced the  Christian  feith,  being  a  member  of  the  Jewish 
people,  was  required  to  make  no  external  alteration,  but 
might  expect  that  by  the  power  of  the  new  Christian  spirit 
everything  would  be  transformed  by  an  internal  change,  or 
by  the  great  developments  in  the  world's  history, — su(£,  for 
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inBtanoe,  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — ^the  judgment  on 
the  corrupt  Theocracy,  the  dissolution  of  outward  Judaism, 
would  be  brought  about.  But  in  the  second  place,  it  was 
admitted  that  many  who  felt  themselves  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles, 
as  ^own  in  their  agreeing  in  the  fimdamental  position  of  the 
alone  justifying  power  of  feith — still,  without  giving  them- 
selveB  a  dear  account  of  the  reason,  could  not  resolve  to  give 
up  the  outward  Judaism,  from  which  the  whole  of  their  reli- 
gious development  had  proceeded;  for  in  religion,  to  put  away 
Qie  outward,  which  has  grown  up  intertwined  with  so  many 
devotional  feelings,  is  always  a  most  difficult  task  ;  and  this 
was  more  especia^y  the  case  in  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
Judaism,  since  in  the  latter  so  many  things  might  be 
spiritualised  in  the  Christian.  Thus  a  James  might  find 
it  veiy  difficult  to  resolve  to  renounce  altogether  the  out- 
ward observances  of  Judaism.  It  was  otherwise,  as  appears 
from  what  we  have  already  said,  with  the  apostle  Peter.  At 
all  events,  we  can  find  in  the  conduct  of  the  elder  apostles 
nothing  of  indecision  or  inconsequence — ^nothing  implying  a 
claim,  that  when  they  acknowledged  that  the  Gospel  without 
the  Law  was  designed  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  for  Jews,  they 
fislt  compelled  to  take  a  part  in  preaching  the  Gospel 
among  the  Gentiles  on  a  contrary  principle.  There  was 
evidently  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  argued  no  inconsistency 
that  they  considered  thai  alone  as  a  call  from  God,  indicated 
by  historical  development,  to  form  a  transition-point  to  the 
Gk)8pel  for  the  Jews ;  just  as  Paul  regarded  it  as  his  vocation, 
indicated  by  his  peculiar  religious  development,  to  be  the 
apostle  of  the  GentUes.  Not  in  these  principles  lay  an  inde- 
cision and  inconsequence,  which  would  have  punished  them- 
selves by  their  consequences,  and  brought  on  those  later 
disaenaons  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians.  It 
was  the  fault  of  men  that  the  views  of  the  guiding  wisdom  of 
the  apostles  could  not  be  accomplished,  since  so  many  knew 
not  how  to  enter  into  these  principles  and  the  spirit  which 
had  suggested  them.  Well-intended  plans  of  conciliation 
seldom  attain  their  end  among  confficting  contrarieties. 

"  The  most  important  points,  accordingly,  were  first  of  all 
disoossed  between  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John.  Then,  in 
particular  circles,  Paul  and  Barnabas  narrated  what  God  \i^ 

VOL.    U.  J 
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effected  by  their  preaching;  among  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
accounts  were  received  with  friendly  sympathy." 

P.  116,  1.  16,  "Titus,"  (note.)  It  appears  from  Paul's 
own  representation,  he  had  no  share  in  any  part  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  for  he  distinguishes  expressly  (Gal.  ii.  4 — 6)  the 
false  brethren  from  the  ^oKodvTec  tlvai  tu  By  the  name  of 
false  brethren,  certainly  those  persons  were  designated  who 
did  not  acknowledge  the  believing  Gentiles  as  true  brethren 
in  the  &.ith,  and  did  not  admit  the  principle  on  which  the 
Christian  community  was  foxmded,  that  £aitii  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  is  the  only  and  sufficient  means  of  salvation  for  all 
Paul  was  one  with  the  apostles  in  opposition  to  these  views. 
But  it  may  be  asked  whether  that  dispute  broke  out  before  or 
after  the  explanation  between  Paul  and  the  elder  apostles.  The 
former  is  far  more  probable ;  for  as  that  explanation  was  for 
him  the  principal  object  of  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  he 
would  attend  to  it  before  anything  else. 

P.  119,  note  2,  after  the  last  line,  add,  "In  this  new 
edition  I  must  adhere  to  this  explanation,  and  cannot  agree 
with  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Baur  after  Gieseler — namely, 
tliat  these  words  contain  a  reason  for  the  leading  thought 
that  the  Gentiles,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
must  be  also  incorporated  in  the  kingdom  of  God;  for  if  this 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  it  must  long  ago 
have  been  brought  to  pass,  since  the  Mosaic  Law  must  have 
been  sufficiently  known  to  them,  as  it  was  read  every  Sabbath 
in  the  synagogues.  I  cannot  find  this  sense  indicated  in  the 
words.  Had  this  been  intended,  I  should  have  expected  an 
addition  to  v.  21,  "in  every  city  in  which  Gentiles  dwell,* 
and  yet  this  would  have  said  too  much.  And  the  leading 
thought — "and  yet  this  has  not  effected  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentiles" — must  have  been  actually  expressed.  We 
should  consider  ourselves  quite  unauthorized,  arbitrarily  to 
supply  so  important  a  proposition.  According  to  my  view, 
only  something  unessential  is  supphed  in  a  proposition  which 
the  speaker  inerely  expresses  incidentally,  and  then  hasteni 
away  from  it" 

P.  121,  L  10  from  bottom, /or  "principles"  read  "motived" 
P.  122, 1. 16,  for  "principles"  read  "motives." 
P.  128, 1.  6  from  bottom,  after  "prefigured,"  add,  "tlii 
reconciliation  of  man  with  God." 
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P.  131,  afi^  «1  Cor.  xiii."  add,  "Which  Schleiermacher 
also  acknowledges  in  his  work  on  Christian  Morals,  p.  308. 
Yet  we  cannot  perfectly  agree  with  him  when  he  asserts  that 
the  predominant  Christian  idea  for  everything  which  can 
be  called  virtue  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word^  is  xap'^'iun. 
Inasmuch,  indeed,  as  along  with  the  Christian  disposition  all 
the  virtues  belonging  to  the  essence  of  its  practical  exemplifi- 
cation in  life  are  not  given  at  once — ^inasmuch  as  its  develop- 
ment is  gradual,  and  hence  it  may  follow,  that  in  the  unity  of 
the  same  disposition,  one  virtue  may  predominate  in  one 
person,  and  another  in  another,  the  name  Charisma  may  be 
applied  to  it.  Yet  this  difference  is  foxmd  to  exist :  for  the 
faU  soundness  of  the  Christian  life  in  every  man,  and  for  the 
good  success  of  every  labour  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
cooperations  of  all  the  fundamental  or  cardinal  virtues  is 
required;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  all  the  peculiar 
capabilities  which  are  marked  by  the  name  of  Charisma,  lying 
outside  the  department  of  morals,  although  appropriated  by  it. 
In  this  respect  it  cannot  be  laid  down  at  once  as  a  require- 
ment, that  they  should  all  be  connected  with  one  another  in 
every  individual.  Kather  is  this  excluded  by  the  idea  of 
individuality.  Peculiar  charisms  belong  to  every  one,  which 
do  not  exist  in  others;  and  this  indicates  the  need  of  in- 
dividuals having  their  deficiencies  made  up  by  others,  like 
the  collective  members  of  one  body  ;  to  the  soimdness  of  the 
bodj  belongs  the  connecting  organism  of  all  the  charisms 
proceeding  from  the  appropriation  of  the  collective  life  of 
humanity  by  the  divine  hfe  of  Christianity." 

P.  132,  L  Ufrom  bottom,  after  "itself'  add,  "But  as  to  all 
Chxistian  truths,  as  far  as  they  proceed  &om  the  connexion  of 
the  sphere  of  the  new  higher  life  which  the  Holy  Spirit  alone 
can  disclose,  is  given  the  name  of  mysteries.*' 

P.  138,  L  2  from  bottom,  add,  "  We  see  how  already  in 
these  peculiar  modes  in  which  the  Divine  Spirit  who  ani- 
mated the  church  operated,  in  these  original  charisms,  the 
Tarious  activities  belonging  to  the  perfect  development  of  the 
reason,  which  would  afterwards  be  animated  by  Christianity, 
are  foreshadowed,  such  as  the  exposition  of  what  is  written  or 
spoken  by  others,  and  criticism. 

**In  the  chaiism  of  lilixfTKoKia  itself,  we  find  again  a 
difference  in  reference  to  the  \oyoc  yvu»fffa>c  S'nd  the  Ko*^  <; 
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ao^iaQ,  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
mentioned  separately  (1  Cor.  zii.  8),  that  there  is  a  oertain 
distinction  between  them,  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
it  is  precisely.  Elsewhere  the  word  yv&aiQ  denotes  the 
theoretical  in  distinction  from  the  practical,  and  refers  to 
the  intellectual  development  of  Christian  truth.  Thus  Ihe 
Corinthians  boasted  of  their  gnosis,  because  they  had  learned 
many  conclusions  deduced  from  Christian  truth  which  had 
not  yet  become  clear  to  others  who  were  too  much  entang^ 
in  their  former  stand-point.  And  Paul  does  not  deny 
that  they  were  before  many  in  point  of  knowledge;  only  he 
missed  in  them  that  humility  and  love,  without  whiol^  aU 
knowledge  in  reference  to  divine  things  is  worthleaa.  He 
joins  together  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  2,  "  understanding  all  mysterieB 
and  having  all  knowledge.**  But  the  idea  of  co^a  mi^t 
seem  to  be  referrible  to  the  intellect  Aristotle  makes  the  dis- 
tinction between  o-o^a  and  ^ovqinQy  that  the  former  refen 
to  the  eternal  and  divine,  but  the  latter  to  the  useful  fer 
man.  But  the  contrast  here  made  by  that  great  teacher, 
closely  depends,  with  his  whole  mode  of  contemplation,  on  the 
relation  of  the  Divine  to  the  human,  and  on  tiie  boundaries 
of  morals.  In  common  language,  certainly  the  distinction 
between  the  ideas  0o^c  s^d  ^oViftoc  often  vanishes,  and  the 
former  term  is  used  to  designate  any  knowledge  or  skill  in 
the  department  of  practice. 

''  In  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  Paul  distinguishes 
by  the  name  of  "  tiie  wisdom  of  the  perfect "  a  more  profinmd 
development  of  Christian  truth,  by  means  of  which  it  Is 
shown  that  what  natural  reason  represents  as  foolishnesB^  con- 
tains in  it  inexhaustible  treasures  of  wisdom.  But  the  same 
Paul  also  uses  the  word  9o^ia  in  cases  which  relate  altogether 
to  the  practical,  and  where  it  corresponds  rather  to  prudenoa 
Both  senses  meet  in  the  idea  of  Christian  wisdom,  of  whkh 
we  shall  speak  in  the  chapter  on  doctrine. 

"If  we  revert  to  the  peculiar  idea  of  wisdom,  and  endeavour 
to  investigate  what  Paul  designates  "the  wisdom  of  the 
perfect,**  ^a11  we  not  obtain  an  accommodation  between  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical,  by  which  ao^a  is  distingoiafaed 
from  yva}ffcc)  The  idea  of  wisdom  bespeaks  an  object- 
forming  activity  of  the  mind,  and  hence  refers  to  those  acts 
by  which  the  ideas  originating  within  are  brought  forth  into 
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outward  visibility.  As,  according  to  Paul,  the  highest  object 
of  creation  in  reference  to  this  world  can  only  be  attained  by 
the  redemption  of  mankind,  so  the  Divine  wisdom  reveals 
itself  especially  in  the  manner  in  which  this  is  effected,  and  the 
various  generations  of  men  are  brought  to  a  participation  in 
redemption,  by  the  various  stages  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment under  the  Divine  guidance  which  brings  all  things  to 
the  same  end.  (Rom.  xi.  33 ;  Eph.  iii.  10.)  TTbus  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect  has  for  its  functions  and  object,  to  produce 
the  conviction  that  in  the  relation  which  the  development  of 
humanity  bears  to  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  to  the 
redemption  accomplished  through  his  sufferings,  the  Divine 
wisdom  reveals  itself,  and  hence  that  preaching  which  appears 
as  foolishness  to  those  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Chris- 
**Mutjr,  gives  the  most  abundant  disclosures  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  -  and  that  in  the  unveiling  of  that  hidden  design 
of  redemption  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  are  contained. 
With  this  idea  what  is  represented  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  as  the  doctrine  of  perfection,  may  be  placed  in  con- 
nexion. And  thus  the  Xoyoc  TfH^iag  may  be  applied  to  a 
special  department  of  knowledge  distinguished  from  the 
general  idea  of  gnosis.  But  the  wisdom  that  guides  human 
life  and  determines  human  action  must  form  itself  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Divine  wisdom  ;  the  new  mode  of  treating 
all  the  relations  of  life  proceeds  from  that  which  '  the  wisdom 
of  the  perfect'  teaches  us  to  recognise  as  the  central  point 
for  the  whole  moral  formation  of  life ;  so  therefore,  the 
ethical  element,  the  more  practical,  in  distinction  from  the 
moce  theoretical  gnosis,  would  here  find  its  point  of  connexion." 
P.  162,  L  33,  note,  for  "longing  for,"  read  ''attaining." 
P.  163, 1.  16,  "Hades,"  add  note,  "See  the  Shepherd  of 
HennoB,  iii.  oh.  15.  Fabricii  cod  Apocryph.  p.  iii.  p.  1009. 
pib.  iii.  simiL  ix.  p.  428,  ed.  Hefele.  Tub.  1847.  Karefiriaav 
ovp  fi€r  avriiy  lig  to  t^wp,  koI  toKiv  avc'/Sijflrai'.]  " 

P.  164,  L  15,  after  "  weight,"  begin  a  new  paragraph  thus : 
— ^  Even  if  in  1  Cor.  xv.  29,  a  substitutionary  baptism  for  the 
dead  is  intended,  as  indeed  appears  to  be  the  most  natural 
interpretation,  yet  this  could  not  be  made  use  of,  by  way 
of  analogy,  to  support  the  existence  of  infant-baptism.  For 
if  the  interpretation  alluded  to  be  correct,  yet  we  cannot 
to  understand  it,  as  if  the  Christians  imagined  that  their 
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deceased  relatives  who  died  in  unbelief  could  be  benefited  by 
a  substitutionary  baptism ;  for  according  to  this  supposition, 
Christians  need  not  care  so  much  for  converting  the  living  as 
for  baptizing  [or  baptizing  for]  the  dead.  And  certainly  Paul 
would  not  have  used,  even  as  a  mere  argwmentum  ad  hominem^ 
a  superstition  carried  so  &r  beyond  all  bounds.  He  could 
not  even  have  mentioned  a  superstition  productive  of  such  a 
distortion  of  Christianity  without  strong  expressions  of  his 
disapprobation.  We  must  rather  form  such  a  conception  as 
the  following  of  the  state  of  the  case.  It  seems  that  at  that 
time,  in  Corinth,  an  epidemic  had  been  raging  which  in  many 
instances  had  terminated  fatally.  When  those  who  had 
already  believed  were  taken  away  by  death  before  they  could 
receive  baptism,  as  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  their 
relations  were  baptized  in  their  stead,  since  they  knew  that 
they  could  themselves  submit  to  baptism,  and  avow  Christian 
conviction  in  the  name,  and  according  to  the  intention  of  the 
deceased.  But  then,  faith,  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
baptism,  was  presupposed  to  exist  in  those  persons  in  whose 
stead  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized.  Paul  might 
indeed  for  the  occasion  have  borrowed  an  argument  from  the 
conviction  lying  at  the  basis  of  such  a  custom ;  but  he  would 
probably  have  taken  care  to  explain  himseli^  at  another 
opportunity,  against  this  custom  itself  as  he  did  in  reference 
to  females  speaking  in  their  public  assemblies. 

"  If  the  alteration  in  the  conception  of  baptism,  in  the 
confoxmding  of  baptism  and  regeneration,  had  already  at 
an  early  period  spread  widely,  we  should  so  much  more 
expect  the  early  introduction  of  infant-baptism,  which  might 
so  easily  proceed  from  such  an  altemtion.  If  this  were  not 
the  case,  we  might  well  conclude,  that  other  powerful  causes 
counter-worked  the  influence  of  such  an  alteration — in  part, 
another  important  point  in  the  conception  of  baptism  derived 
from  the  Apostolic  times — in  part,  the  not  yet  supplanted 
consciousness  of  the  non-apostolio  institution  of  in&nt- 
baptism." 

P.  171, 1.  14,  after  "Jews,"  add  the  foUormag  'paragrayh: 
— "  It  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Baur,  that  such  conduct  would 
have  been  a  contradiction  of  Paul's  principles,  and  therefore 
this  accoimt  is  unhistorical,  and  that  such  a  fabrication  owes 
its  origin  to  the  pretended  conciliatory  attempts  of  the  author 
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of  the  Acts.  But  we  can  see  no  proofs  whatever  of  this  con- 
tradiction. The  same  Paul  who  so  strenuously  opposed  the 
circumcising  of  Titus,  because  it  would  have  appeared  a 
practical  confirmation  of  the  principle  that  a  participation  in 
all  the  privileges  of  the  kingdom  of  God  depended  on  cir- 
cumcifflon — this  same  Paul  could  yet  allow  Timothy,  the  son 
of  a  Jewess,  and  brought  up  in  Judaism,  to  be  circumcised,  in 
order  thereby  to  procure  an  easier  entrance  for  him  among 
the  Jews ;  and  since  here  circumcision  was  founded  on  de- 
scent)  it  could  not  be  made  use  of  to  justify  a  dogmatic  con- 
clusion, as  might  have  been  the  case  with  the  circumcision  of 
a  Gentile.  And  with  respect  to  this  method  of  Paul's  acting 
generally,  which  is  often  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Acts — ^that 
among  the  Jews  he  observed  Jewish  practices,  and  lived  alto- 
gether as  a  Jew;  we  believe  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in 
others,  it  can  be  shown  that  what  the  Apostle  himself  asserts 
in  his  Epistles  concerning  his  conduct,  leads  us  to  presuppose 
examples  of  such  a  kind  as  are  recorded  in  the  Acts.  What 
are  we  to  understand,  when  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  ix.  20,  that  *  to 
the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew  in  order  to  gain  the  Jews — ^to  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law,  that  he  might  gain 
them  that  are  xmder  the  law?'  Must  we  not  from  such  words 
conclude^  that  he,  without  prejudice  to  his  inward  freedom  from 
the  Law,  believed  that  in  the  outward  observance  of  it  he  could 
place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  Jews — ^that  he  felt  himself 
compelled  so  to  act  in  order  to  pave  the  way  more  easily 
to  the  hearts  of  the  Jews,  whom  he  wished  to  gain  over  to  the 
Gospel?  Are  they  not  exactly  such  acts  which  gave  his 
Jewish  adversaries  the  opportunity  to  set  his  conduct  in 
a  &lse  light  before  the  Gentiles,  and  to  accuse  him  of  incon- 
sistency? Certainly,  from  what  we  find  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  assume  that  he 
acted  exactly  as  we  are  told  was  the  case,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  We  make  these  remarks  here  once  for  all,  in  order 
not  to  return  again  to  this  ground  of  suspicion  against  the 
Acts." 

P.  174,1.  14, /or  "Jews"  read  "Gentiles." 

P.  175, 1.  7,  after  «  Macedonia"    add,   "  If  we  admit  that 

Luke  speaks  in  his  own  name  in  Acts  xvi.  10,  it  woidd  follow 

that  Paul  first  met  with  him  again  at  Troas,  and  received 

him  into  the  company  of  his  missionary  associates.      His 
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medical  skill  might  be  very  useful  to  gain  an  opening  for  pub- 
lishing the  Gospel  among  the  GentUes,  as  we  now  find  it  in 
modem  missions  to  the  heathen.  Even  the  gift  of  healing 
would  not  render  this  useless  j  since  that  gift  was  applicable 
only  in  particular  cases  where  its  possessors  were  prompted 
to  employ  it  by  an  immediate  Divine  impulse,  or  a  feeling 
excited  in  their  minds.  But  the  case  will  be  different,  if  we 
admit  that  the  accoimt  in  chap.  xvi.  10,  was  taken  un- 
altered from  the  journal  of  Timothy,  and  therefore  he  is 
the  speaker  who  describes  himself  as  one  of  Paul's  com- 
panions in  the  publication  of  the  Gospel." 

P.  175, 1.  5  from  bottom, /or  "Literales"  read  "litoralea" 

P.  176, 1.  12,  "somnambulism,"  (note.)  Even  if  we  were 
not  in  a  position  to  understand  sufficiently  the  incident  here 
narrated  from  the  representation  given  in  the  Acts,  yet  this 
could  not  justify  us  in  regarding  it  with  Baur  as  a  designed 
fabiication,  with  which  everything  else  in  the  character  of  this 
book  is  at  variance.  Do  we  not  find  in  histoiy  many  an 
enigmatical  appearance  which  yet  gives  iis  no  right  to  call  in 
question  the  truth  of  a  narrative?  We  see  no  reason  in 
all  that  Baur  says,  that  can  induce  us  to  sun-ender  our  view 
of  the  matter.  We  recognise  the  same  pi-iuciple  acting 
in  this  prophetess  as  in  the  fiavTiKij  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  their  oracles,  in  which  certainly  not  everything  can  be 
accounted  for  as  a  deception.  That  from  our  well-established 
stand-point,  which  is  neither  that  of  crude  supematuralism, 
nor  that  of  Dr.  Baur's  rationalism,  we  are  fiilly  justified 
in  distinguishing  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective 
in  the  account,  we  need  not  point  out  after  the  foregoing 
investigations. 

P.  176,  last  line,  note  3,  addy  "In  contradiction  to  Baur's 
interpretation  of  my  words,  I  must  remark,  that  I  have  made 
this  comparison  by  no  means  in  reference  to  the  effects 
resulting  from  a  conversion — ^that  I  by  no  means  assumed 
that  the  female  in  question,  by  her  conversion,  had  lost  the 
capability  of  putting  herself  into  such  a  condition ;  but  my 
only  point  of  comparison  waa  this,  that,  generally,  tiiat  capa- 
bility migkt  be  lost." 

P.  177,  last  line,  note  1,  add,  "What  Dr.  Baur  has  said 
against  the  view  I  have  taken  of  this  transaction,  may  appear 
well-founded  from  the  stand-point  of  his  arbitrary  aut-^tUy 
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which  is  very  convenient  to  his  whole  party  for  the  contradic- 
tion of  what  will  not  suit  their  presuppositions,  but  will  be  at 
once  dismissed  by  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
the  connexion  of  the  idea  presented  to  them." 
.  P.  178,  last  line  of  text,  "depart,"  (note.)  According 
to  Baur,  p.  152,  the  person  who  fabricated  this  narrative  in 
order  to  eoudt  the  Apostle  Paul  above  Peter,  wished  it  to  be 
imderstood,  that  only  the  impression  of  the  earthquake  as 
a  supernatural  evidence  of  the  innocence  of  the  prisoners  had 
induced  the  Duiunvirs  so  to  act,  which  would  certainly  be  an 
internal  mark  of  improbability.  But  verily,  whoever  made  it 
his  business  so  to  magnify  his  heroes,  and  to  set  everything 
in  the  light  of  the  wonderful,  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  so  vaguely  that  a  reader  would  only  guess  at  such  a 
connexion,  but  would  have  set  the  point  of  view  in  which  the 
transaction  was  to  be  r^arded,  straight  before  his  readers. 

But  when  Baur,  in  reference  to  our  filling  up  of  the  con- 
nexion, thinks  that  so  important  a  circumstance  could  not 
possibly  be  passed  over  by  a  faithful  historian,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly grant  that  he  would  have  given  such  an  explanation  if  he 
had  been  a  pragmatical  narrator,  and  had  placed  himself  alto- 
gether on  the  stand-point  of  his  readers,  and  had  made  a 
point  of  telling  them  all  they  wished  to  know.  But  this 
is  not  the  case;  the  narrator^s  only  concern  was  what  the 
Duumvirs  did,  not  the  reasons  which  induced  them  so  to  act. 

P.  IM,  L  5,f(yr  "those"  read  "that." 

P.  185,  L  8,  "laws,"  add  note,  "Baur  imagmes  (p.  482) 
that  he  has  detected  something  imhistorical  in  Acts  xvii.  6. 
*  How  could  it  be  said  of  Paul  and  his  companions,  since  it 
waB  fi>r  the  first  time  that  they  had  visited  these  parts,  that 
they  had  thrown  the  whole  olnovfxkvri  into  confusion?*  But 
18  it  not  natural,  that  impassioned  accusers,  who  wished  to 
make  the  most  of  the  object  that  roused  their  enmity,  shoidd 
uae  the  language  of  exaggeration?  'What  a  long  time  in- 
tervened before  Christianity  appeared  so  politically  dangerous 
to  tiie  Romans  as  is  implied  in  the  words  aVcmKri,*  <fec. 
Certainly  it  was  a  long  interval  before  Christianity  appeared 
as  a  religion  dangerous  to  the  state  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
was  so  esteemed  in  the  second  century.  But  it  was  something 
quite  different  when  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  was  so  misrepresented,  as  if  a  worldly  kingdom  was 
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intended,  and  as  if  another  ruler  was  to  be  set  up  against  the 
Roman  Emperor.  Such  an  accusation  had  ahmdy  been 
made  against  Jesus  himself,  and  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity no  other  would  be  found.  At  a  later  period,  quite 
different  accusations  were  brought  against  the  Christians 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  Roman  civil  law." 

P.  188, 1.  15,  for  "this"  read  "  their." 

P.  188, 1.  22,  after  "superstition"  add,  "What  the  Athe- 
nians alleged,  in  order  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  new  religion 
announced  by  Paul,  shows  plainly  what  he  made  the  chief 
topic  of  his  addresses,  and  by  what  method  he  handled  it 
He  did  not  begin  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  if  he  had  been 
instructing  Jews,  nor  represent  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.  Hence  his  hearers  were  very  for  from 
seeing  in  him  an  advocate  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  testified 
of  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  accredited  by  Grod,  and  of 
his  reappearance  after  being  raised  from  the  dead  to  an 
existence  raised  above  all  death,  as  a  pledge  of  the  same 
eternal  life  for  all  who  were  willing  to  accept  the  offered  sal- 
vation. This  was  doctrine  adapted  to  the  religious  wants  of 
all.  The  Athenians  confined  their  attention  to  what  the 
apostle  constantly  declared  to  them  of  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection, without  troubling  themselves  about  the  consequences 
involved."' 

P.  192,  note  1,  1.  18  from  bottom,  after  "particular  na- 
tion" add,  "The  stand-point  of  the  ancients  for  contemplating 
the  world,  wanted  the  idea  of  a  unity  of  mankind,  not  only  as 
to  their  origin,  but  also  as  to  their  pecidiar  nature  and  the 
end  of  their  development.  There  was  wanting  generally  the 
unitive  and  teleological  point  of  view  which  Chnstianity  first 
brought  to  light.  While  every  thing,  in  a  certain  sense, 
points  to  a  beginning,  from  which  the  development  of  the 
existing  race  has  proceeded,  men  have  fancied  theniselves  in 
a  circular  course,  without  an  end  between  the  dissolution  of 
the  ancient  race  and  the  beginning  of  the  new,  an  alternation 
of  passing  away  and  becoming ;  vwfe  Plato's  Timeaus,  voL  ix. 

'  When  Baur  regards  this  whole  narrative  taken  from  the  life,  only 
as  a  fabrication  made  with  reflective  design,  I  need  only,  without  weary- 
ing myself  and  intelligent  readers  with  a  refutation  of  particulars,  since 
the  same  game  is  constantly  repeated,  appeal  to  what  I  have  already 
said  against  this  whole  method,  which  makes  a  subjective  pragmatiBm 
'*ut  of  an  objective  one. 
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ed.  Bip.  p.  291.  Politicus,  vol.  vi.  p.  32.  Aristotle,  Metaphys. 
1.  xiL  0.  8.  vol.  ii.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  1074.  Polyb.  Hist.  1.  vi. 
o.  5.  §  5,  6." 

P.  194,  L  18,  after  "again"  add,  «  But  this  result  cannot  be 
regarded  as  any  impeachment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  speaker. 
He  could  only  do  Ins  part  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  the  new 
truths  he  wished  to  communicate,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
obtain  a  favourable  hearing.  But  after  all,  he  could  not 
help  giving  o£fence  to  those  who  were  too  much  attached  to 
their  Hellenic  point  of  view,  to  admit  of  a  receptivity  for  any- 
thing higher.  This  could  in  no  way  be  avoided,  or  he  need 
not  have  published  the  Gk)spel  at  all.*' 

P.  194,  last  line  note  4,  add,  "  According  to  some,  the  name 
of  this  Dionysius  gave  occasion  to  the  whole  fabrication  of  the 
appearance  of  Paul  on  the  Areopagus;  we  recognise  in  such 
an  opinion  the  same  strange,  topsy-turvy  criticism,  which,  in- 
stead of  finding  in  the  Montanist  Paraclete  a  reference  to 
St  John's,  woidd  rather  find  a  reference  to  tJie  Montanist 
Paraclete  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  a  later  piece  of  patchwork ! " 

P.  198,  L  11  from  bottom,  after  "kind"  add,  "This  view 
I  must  even  now,  in  the  fourth  edition,  maintain  in  opposition 
to  Dr.  Baur,  (p.  371.)  I  must  still  assert  that  the  disputes 
which  broke  out  in  the  Jewish  assemblies,  whether  Jesus  was 
the  Messiah,  could  not  attract  the  attention  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  and  that  their  banishment  affected  not  Jews  and 
Christians,  but  only  Jews  as  Jews." 

P.  202,  L  8,  "immortality,"  add  note,  "The  passages  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  that  relate  to  the 
expectation  of  Christ's  second  wapoverla  have  altogether  the 
impress  of  this  first  age,  looking  forward  with  intense  longing 
to  his  speedy  return.  Only  in  this  first  period  could  such 
exhibitions  of  enthusiastic  excitement,  as  were  actually  wit- 
nefised  in  the  church  at  Thessalonica,  in  connexion  with  this 
expectation,  make  their  appearance.  *  Only  then  ooidd 
fluch'  an  apprehension  arise,  that  those  who  were  "  asleep " 
(1  Thess.  iv.  13)  would  be  so  far  inferior  to  those  still  living 
of  that  generation  who  would  be  witnesses  of*  Christ's  second 
advent.  Whoever,  at  a  later  period,  would  have  wished  to 
^omte  such  an  epistle  under  Paul's  name,  woidd  certainly  not 
have  encouraged*  the  expectation  of  Christ's  advent  being 
BO  near — an  expectation  which  would  have  already  been  cor- 
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rected  by  the  intervening  period.  Bather  would  such  a 
|)erson  have  had  a  special  interest  to  admonish  them,  not  to 
expect  this  advent  too  soon,  that  they  might  not  be  mistaken 
if  it  were  postponed  to  a  later  period.  The  manner  in  which 
the  second  advent  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in  this  epistle,  instead 
of  being,  as  Baur  imagines,  a  mark  of  its  spuriousness,  is  rather 
the  surest  and  most  palpalDle  proof  that  this  epistle  could  have 
been  written  at  no  other  period.  ** 

P.  203, 1.  4,  "imparted  to  them,"  add  note,  "All  this 
must  certainly  give  the  impression  of  a  person  who  writes 
from  the  fresh  lively  recollection  of  his  own  recent  expe- 
riences; and  not  the  impression  of  a  designed  recapitulation 
of  the  Acts,  and  an  imitation  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  a  mark 
of  spuriousness  which  Baur  is  disposed  to  find,  p.  481 ." 

P.  203, 1.  14,  "with  confidence,"  add  note,  "What  Barn- 
says  against  the  genuineness  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  which  bears  on  the  &ce  of  it  so  decidedly  a 
Pauline  impress,  shows  us  how  hard  it  is  to  satisfy  these 
modem  critics.  If  similar  expressions  to  those  in  the 
other  Pauline  epistles  occur,  they  must  be  borrowed  fix)m 
them.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  are  turns  of  expression  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles — ^this  is  an  indubi- 
table sign  of  an  un-PauHne  origin.  But  one  should  suppose 
that  precisely  the  conjunction  of  what  is  allied  to  the  Pauline 
epistles,  with  other  things  which  are  not  elsewhere  found  just 
so  expressed  in  Paul,  provided  there  be  nothing  evidently  at 
variance  with  the  Pauline  characteristics,  would  be  rather  an 
evidence  of  genuineness;  for  an  individual  who  had  the 
Pauline  epistles  before  him,  and  wished  to  write  another  after 
them  in  Paul's  name,  would  have  shown  himself  more  as  a 
slavish  imitator.  Baur  would  find  something  thoron^y 
un-Pauline  in  the  circumstance  that  the  churches  in  Judea 
are  presented  as  a  pattern  to  the  Gentile  Christians ;  espe- 
cially he  could  not  speak  of  those  persecutions  without  refer- 
ring to  himself  as  a  chief  partaker  in  the  only  ones  which 
could  here  be  taken  into  consideration.  So  moreover,  ihat 
extreme  general  hostile  tone  towards  the  Jews,  which  alludes 
to  the  odium  generis  humani  cast  upon  the  Jews,  appears  to 
him  altogether  uji-Pauhne.  But  if  this  had  been  interpolated 
by  another  person,  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  his  beii^ 
«o  hostilely  disposed  towards  the  Jews  with  his  pointing  out 
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the  churches  m^  Judea  as  patterns  for  imitation.  Only  in  a 
spirit  so  original  and  unfettered  as  Paul's  could  both  meet 
together.  Now,  the  persecutions  which  the  Christians  in 
Judea  had  suffered  at  Yarious  times,  and  of  which  he  might 
have  been  in  part  an  eye-witness  on  his  first  Tisit  to  Jerusalem 
after  his  conversion,  were  in  his  fresh  and  lively  recollection. 
In  this  view  he  could  name  no  Gentile  church  as  an  object  of 
imitation.  How  natural  that  he  shoidd  here  name  the  parent 
church,  since  he  was  always  animated  with  the  conviction 
that  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles  ought  always  to  be  bound 
together  in  one  Christian  community !  The  recollection 
that  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  been  so  violent  a  persecutor 
of  the  Christians,  could  least  of  all  prevent  his  so  expressing 
himself,  for,  as  he  says,  he  had  since  been  made  a  new  creature, 
and  aU  things  had  become  new.  Nor  do  I  know  how  Paul 
could  have  delineated  more  strikingly  than  in  that  manner, 
the  ungodliness,  the  inhumanity,  and  the  envy  of  the  Jews 
towards  the  Gentiles,  of  which  in  his  last  missionary  journey 
he  bad  such  frequent  experience.  The  passage  where  he 
represents  the  believers  among  the  Gentiles  as  imitators  of 
the  primitive  church  in  Judea,  was  a  natural  occasion  for 
mentioning  that  the  same  Jews  had  killed  Jesus  and  the 
prophets,  and  had  everywhere  persecuted  himself  as  a  witness 
of  the  Christian  truth  by  which  the  Gentiles  also  would 
partake  of  salvation.  In  the  accidentally  chosen  expression 
heBimidvTufP  may  be  traced  the  fr-esh  recollection  how  he  had 
been  driven  out  from  the  cities  where  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
throtigh  the  influence  of  the  Jews  who  had  instigated  the 
Gentiles.  At  a  later  period,  when  Paul  was  brought  more 
into  oollision  with  Jewish  Christians  than  with  Jews  simply, 
he  had  less  occasion  for  so  expressing  himself.  Criticism 
onght  not  merely  to  consider  the  Pauline  epistles  as  a  whole, 
but  study  them  chronologically,  and  carefully  distinguish  the 
various  stages  of  Paul's  literary  activity.  In  reference  to 
peooliarities  of  style,  turns  of  thought,  and  dogmatic  deve- 
lopmenti  a  difference  will  here  indeed  be  perceptible,  and  it 
wUl  be  seen  that  the  Epistles  to  the  ^essalonians  have 
exactly  those  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  first  stage, 
whUe  his  other  epistles  of  which  the  gemiineness  has  been  (hs- 
piitedy.have  on  the  contrary  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
the  last  stage.** 
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P.  203,  L  14,  after  "with  confidence"  add,  "As  this  epistle 
contained  so  many  peculiarly  important  lessons,  exhortations, 
and  warnings  for  different  members  of  the  church,  Paul  must 
have  been  earnestly  desirous  that  it  should  be  read  by  all. 
Whether  he  wished  it  to  be  read  before  all  at  their  pubUc 
meetings,  or  that  all  should  have  an  opportunity  of  rea^ng  it 
privately,  cannot  be  determined  precisely  from  the  words  in 
ch.  V.  27."  (Note.)  "  This  wish  appears  perfectly  natiiral  on 
the  first  occasion  of  writing  to  them,  as  in  every  lettef  which 
is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  many  members  in  a  commu- 
nity, and  I  do  not  see  in  it  the  marks  of  an  importance  attri- 
buted to  letter-writing  not  suitable  to  the  times,  nor  with 
what  propriety  Baur  could  say  that  'this  must  have  been 
written  according  to  the  views  of  an  age  which  did  not  see  in 
the  letters  of  the  apostle  the  natural  medium  of  mental  inter- 
course, but  a  sanctuary  to  be  approached  with  all  due 
reverence,  so  that  their  contents  were  to  be  known  as  accu- 
rately as  possible,  particularly  by  means  of  pubhc  reading,' 
&c.  This  is  indeed  *  not  seeing  the  wood  on  account  of  the 
trees !'  Haw  naturally  the  words  in  ch.  v.  27,  are  con- 
nected with  the  preceding  request  'to  greet  all  the  brethren! '" 

P.  204, 1.  6  from  bottom,  after  "this  opinion"  add,  "I 
cannot  perceive  the  justness  of  Baur's  remark,  p.  49,  *  How 
could  Paul  rationally  attach  any  weight  to  such  a  criterion  of 
the  genuineness  of  his  epistle,  which  as  soon  as  it  was  once 
known  to  be  such,  would  be  used  so  much  the  more  for  the 
purposes  of  forgery  V  Paul's  Greek  writing  was  probably  not 
so  easy  to  be  imitated.  Also  in  the  words  Traai;  hrnrroX^ 
(iii.  17)  I  cannot  find,  with  Baur,  a  mark  of  spuriousness. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  author  had  falsely  indicated 
Paul's  custom  to  add  something  in  his  own  handwriting  to 
his  epistles.  If  Paul  had  otherwise  added  such  closing  words 
in  autograph  in  order  to  testify  his  love  to  the  church,  yet 
he  might  have  been  induced  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  church  to  make  use  of  this  for  another  purpose  as  a 
criterion  of  its  being  his  genuine  epistle.  Or  he  might  first 
of  all  have  been  induced  with  this  view  to  make  such  a  closing 
addition,  and  afterwards,  when  this  view  had  been  lost  sight 
of,  still  on  other  accoujits  to  have  retained  the  practice.  But 
he  must  have  foreseen  that  he  would  have  occasion  to  write 
several  other  letters  to  the  churches.     We  are  not  at  all 
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justified  in  asserting  that  the  greatest  part  of  Paul's  corre- 
spondence has  been  handed  down  to  us." 

P.  204, L  21,  "principles  and  opinions,"  add,  "That  some- 
thing of  this  kind  happened  so  early  in  the  church  at  Thes- 
salonica,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  find  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
later  epistles  of  Paul,  is  explained  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  that  church,  the  excited  state  of  its  members,  that 
one-sidedness  of  the  Christian  spirit  which  directed  its  attention 
only  to  the  future,  that  limitation  of  mental  vision  which  did 
not  equally  take  in  the  whole  of  Christianity,  but  gazed  alone 
on  the  second  advent.  Such  a  one-sided  religious  interest 
would  easily  be  seduced  to  call  all  means  good  which  would 
gratify  its  indulgence.  In  later  times  Paul  had  far  more  to 
do  with  adversaries  who  disputed  his  apostolic  authority  than 
with'  fialse  firiends  who  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
their  own  ends.  His  later  fiilse  adherents  were  more  sober, 
and  free  from  the  enthusiastic  tendency  of  the  Thessalonians. 
Thus  everything  is  explained  by  a  perfectly  consistent  and 
genuine  historical  impress,  bearing  marks  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  church.  What  purpose  would  it  serve 
of  the  author  of  a  forged  epistle  to  warn  them  of  other  epistles 
also  forged  in  Paul's  name  ?" 

P.  205,  L  28,  "  to  the  very  last,"  (note.)  In  the  marks  of 
this  last  epoch  which  are  specially  noticed  in  this  Epistle, 
we  find  proofe  of  their  proceeding  from  this  division  of  the 
apostolic  age,  rather  than  a  later  period.  At  a  later  period, 
•  the  specification  of  heresies  as  omens  of  the  approach  ot 
Antichrist  would  certainly  not  have  been  wanting. 

P.  207,  1.  10  from  bottom,  "  temple  at  Jerusalem,"  add 
note,  "  If  it  had  been  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
author  of  the  Acts  for  his  apologetical  or  conciliatory  pur- 
pose, as  Baur  maintains,  to  notice  Paul's  journeys  to  the 
feasts  at  Jerusalem,  why  should  he  allude  so  slightly  to  the 
journey  of  which  we  are  here  speaking,  (xviii.  18,  22,)  so  that 
it  has  given  occasion  to  moot  the  question,  whether  he 
actually  visited  Jerusalem  at  that  time?  Here,  certainly, 
nothing  less  is  shown  than  such  a  purpose.  Baur  assumes, 
(p.  194,)  that  the  words  which  are  fiivourable  to  his  opinion 
(xviii  21.)  are  decidedly  genuine,  though,  to  say  the  least, 
they  are  very  suspicious.  But  these  words,  even  admitting 
them  to  be  genuine,  by  no  means  testify  such  a  T^wr^oea 
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in  the  Acts,  and  contain  nothing  irreconcilable  with  tho 
Pauline  stand-point ;  for  all  turns  upon  this  point,  how  the 
necessity  he  speaks  of  is  to  be  understood]  and  of  this 
nothing  more  is  said." 

P.  216,  1.  10  from  bottom,  "imagination,"  add  note, 
"  See  an  example  in  Josephus,  how  by  such  operations  the 
Roman  army  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian  were  filled  with 
amazement. — Antiq,  viii.  2." 

P.   217,  1.   21,   "John  the  Baptist,"    add   note,    "The 
appearance  of  these  disciples  of  John  at  Ephesus  bears  the 
impress  of  historical  tru^,  whether  we  regard  the  account 
itself,  or  compare  it  with  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
to  have  been  the  position  of  John  and  his  disciples  in  refer- 
ence to  the  yarioTis  tendencies  of  the  age.     The  obscurity 
that  attaches  to  the   narrative  of   these  disciples  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  unhistorical ;  it  belongs  rather  to 
the  peculiarities  of  that  uncertain  transitional  stage  which 
had  been  formed  from  a  mixture  of  impressions  respecting 
John  the  Baptist,  with  the  scattered  accounts  received  of 
Christ.     No  man  can  form  an  image  expressed  in  dear  and 
well-defined  lineaments,  out  of  a  misty,  indistinct  appearance. 
The  deficiency  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  historian,  but 
is  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of  historical  development 
at  such  a  period.      Instead  of  our  being  able  to   detect 
an  imaginative  subjective  element,  an  artistic  attempt  at 
historical  composition,  in  this  representation,  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  more  than  the  raw  material  of  fects,  and 
miss  entirely  the  historic  art  of  genetic  pragmatism.     But 
criticism  after  the  newest  fashion  professes  to  have  discovered 
a  trickery  here  which  will  account  for  everything.      The 
historical  basis  is  only  this,  that  Apollos,  who  had  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity  from  the  school  of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews,    in   consequence  of   his  Alexandrian  education  had 
already  acquired  a  more  liberal  conception  of  Christianity. 
He  had  occupied  a  solitary,  isolated  position  between  the 
Paulinians  and  the  Judaizers,  until  by  means  of  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  he  had  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Paulinian 
doctrine,  and  had  been  induced  to  connect  himself  with  the 
Paulinian  party.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  fiction  which 
made  Apollos  one  of  John's  disciples,  who  was  first  instructed 
in  Christianity  by  Aquila  and  Prwcilla.     This  would  not  have 
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happened,  if  the  author  of  the  Acts  had  not  required  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  for  his  machinery.  For  Paul,  as  well  as  Peter, 
was  to  acquire  distinction  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  magical 
eSSdCt  of  the  imposition  of  his  hands  on  persons  of  a  different 
religious  stand-point,  on  passing  over  to  Christianity  they 
would  be  made  partakers  of  pretended  higher  spiritual  gifts. 
This  had  already  taken  place  among  Jews,  Samaritans,  and 
Gentiles ;  only  the  disciples  of  John  were  left,  and  these  also 
must  serve  as  a  foil,  in  order  that  the  same  fabrication  which 
at  an  earlier  period  had  procured  such  honour  for  Peter 
in  the  &mily  of  Cornelius,  might  now  glorify  Paul  among 
John's  disciples  as  a  counterpart  to  him,  and  who  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  his  inferior.  Whoever  can  satisfy  himself  witli 
this  unnatural  tissue  of  plan-making  so  very  contradictory  to 
the  impression  which  such  a  book  must  make  upon  everj'^ 
unperverted  mind — he  is  welcome  to  do  so !'' 

P.   218,  L  20,    "inspiration,"    add  note,    "Whoever   is 
capable  of  transporting  himself  into  the  apostolic  age,  will 
assuredly  not  fiul  to  perceive  the  historical  impress  in  this 
Dorratiye,  and  will  not  attempt  with   Baur  to  regard  the 
vpttfrp-tvuv  and  yXwcraaig  XoKeIv  as  merely  mythical  desig- 
nations of  mental  communication  through  Christianity.     The 
phenomena  of  the  higher  life  are  wont  to  wear  peculiar 
marks  in  different  ages.     Thus  the  phenomena   of  whose 
qualities  we   have  already  spoken  belong  to  the  peculiar 
marks  of  the  inspiration  proceeding  from  the  new  divine  life 
when  it  took  possession  of  men's  souls.     There  are  not  want- 
ing analogies  in  history  of  general  religious  awakenings  or 
**  r«viva&,"  though  we  need  not,  therefore,  mistake  the  dif- 
ference in  reference  to  the  greater  or  less  purity  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  divine  Ufe.     We  are  also  by  no  means  in- 
duced to  attribute  a  magical  effect  to  baptism  or  the  laying 
on   of  hands,  but  we  must  only  regard  both  as  individueJ 
points  in  the  connexion  of  the  whole,  as  combined  with  the 
w'hole   preceding  spiritual  operation  on  the   minds  of  the 
disciples  of  John.     Have  we  not  then,  here,  perfectly  definite 
liistorical  marks  which  exclude  everything  mythical  1    Does 
not  the  First  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  refer  to  such 
phenomena  which  everywhere  accompanied  the  development 
of  the  Christian  life?     Does  not  Paul  appeal  to  such  opera- 
"^ons  of  the  Pneuma  among  the  Galatian  churches  (Gal.  iiL 
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2,  5.)  which  distinguished  the  new  creation  of  faith  from  the 
old  legal  stand-pomt,  and  does  he  not  recount,  moreover, 
the  hvyd/jieiQ  wluch  were  efficacious  among  the  Galatiansf 
We  well  know,  indeed,  that  the  commvmication  of  the  Spirit 
contains  more  than  this  in  itself,  but  still  these  marks  are  not 
excluded.  Those  phenomena,  so  far  from  belonging  to  the 
department  of  the  mythical,  rather  necessarily  belong  to  the 
liistorical  image  of  this  memorable  age." 

P.  225, 1.  10,  after  "disposed"  add  "  to  boast." 
P.  229, 1.  8,  for  "  and  it  presented"  read  «  and  presented." 
P.  234, 1.  11  from  bottom,  qfter  "  among  the  Jews"  add, 
"  Some  persons  might  easily  be  induced  to  find  in  1  Cor.  x.  7, 
a  confirmation  of  that  view  of  the  Christ-party.  But  how- 
ever they  might  be  led  by  the  similarity  of  the  expression  to 
refer  this  passage  to  the  Christ-party  and  to  make  uae  of  it 
according  to  this  supposition,  yet  we  must  dispute  the  cor- 
rectness of  such  an  application ;  for  evidently  the  reference 
here  is  not  to  a  party  hke  those  who  are  named  in  1  Cor.  L  12, 
but  only  to  the  leaders  of  a  certain  clique  who  maintained 
that  they  stood  as  preachers  of  tlie  Gospel  in  a  special  rela- 
tion to  Christ,  and  wished  to  take  the  precedence  of  Paul; 
those  judaizing  party-leaders  who  by  their  obtrusive  ui^gency 
and  intermeddling  believed  they  could  acquire  greater  repu- 
tation than  the  apostle  for  activity  in  the  cause  of  the 
Gospel.  But  if  such  men  boasted  personally  of  their  special 
connexion  with  Christ,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  a  party 
attaching  itself  to  them  might  feel  justified  in  transfeizing 
to  itself  collectively  what  they  claimed  for  themselyes  as 
individuals." 

P.  242,  1.  13,  after  "  1  Cor.  xv.  33"  add,  «  If  this  view  be 
thought  too  venturesome,  since  in  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Corinthians  no  other  distinct  trace  of  a  direct  comfaatiog  \) 
with  such  a  party  can  be  found,  it  only  remains  to  be  said,  I'! 
that  there  were  certain  persons  ol  rod  Xpiarov  of  whom  Fral  1^ 
knew  nothing  worse  than  that,  instead  of  making  common 
cause  with  all  those  whom  they  ought  to  have  acknowledged 
as  members  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  made  even  their  w5b- 
ing  to  belong  to  Christ  alone  an  afiair  of  party,  and  ao  D' 
stead  of  putting  an  end  to  all  party  feeling  by  a  reference  to 
Christ,  created  a  fourth  party,  which  by  its  opposition  to  thi 
other  parties  would  be  hmried  unavoidably  into  much  tltfl 
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was  one-sided  and  erroneous.     We  should  find  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  this  kind  in  the  fact,  that  the  wishing  to  join 
themselves  to  no  party  was  made  an  affair  of  party.     And 
thus  by  the  reference  to  such  a  party,  Paul  might  be  in- 
duced to  say, — ^Was  Christ  divided?  that  they  could  think  of 
calling  themselves  alone  after  Christ,  and  dare  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  name  that  belonged  to  all.     In   this  way  a 
better  explanation  would  be  obtained,  how  it  is  that  no 
ftirther  distinct  reference  to  such  a  party  occurs  in  his  epistles." 
P.  247, 1.  19,  "  object,"  add,  "  As  Christianity  taught  men 
to  acknowledge  that  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
humanity  was  its  highest  office,  that  it  w^  the  highest  good 
to  which  everything  else  was  to  be  referred;  so  also  it 
allowed  marriage  and  the    &mily  constitution  to  be  re- 
garded as  something  on  the  whole  belonging  to  the  moral 
problem  of  humanity  and  to  the  representation  of  the  king- 
dom of  God ;  but  it  also  acknowledged  cases,  in  virtue  of  a 
disposition  that  subordinated  all  other  things  to  the  king- 
dom  of  God,   in  which  the  individual  moral  problem  of 
a  life  devoted  to  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  might  in- 
volve   an    exception  to  the    genei^    problem,    which    is 
denoted    by    €vvov\iirfA6e    ^td    Tijy    l3a<rtXeiay    ruty    ovfHivdjy 
(Matt  xix.  12). 

P.  248,  L  20,  « higher  life,''  add  note,  "  Gal.  iii.  28, 
mnc  ivi  Qptrey  rcii  &vj\v  iv  Xpiarf  *lif<Tov.  On  the  contrary, 
Aristotle  says,  Xiipoy  17  yvvrj  tov  dyBpog,  Magn.  Ethic,  i.  34. 
ed.  Bekker,  p.  194. 

P.  352,  L  12  from  bottom,  for  "distinction"  read  "des- 
tinfttion." 

P.  261,  L  13,  after  "perfection"  read,  "But  in  order 
lif^tly  to  understand  what  he  says  on  this  subject  in  con- 
nexion nath  this  period  of  the  development  of  God's  kingdom 
and  with  Paul's  peculiar  stand-point,  and  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  according  to  the  laws  of  Christian  ethics,  we  must 
attend  to  the  following  considerations.  The  soul  of  Paul 
was  animated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  with  a  glowing 
desire  to  carry  to  all  men  quickly  the  message  of  salvation. 
Hia  sing^  life,  which  allowed  him  to  extend  his  ministry  in 
•11  dizeetioDB  without  delay  and  to  gain  his  own  livelihood 
without  any  hindranoe,  was  an  important  means  for  the 
execution  of  bis  plans.     It  constituted,  in  taxsty  an  ivyov\iv\M^ 
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^id  Ttjy  fiaffiXeiav  ruly  ovpayaiv,  which  the  Lord  had  evidentlj 
designed  for  him.     As  he  was  withheld  by  nothing  in  the 
publication  of  the  Gospel,  but  lived  wholly  for  the  cause  of 
the  Lord,  it  appeared  to  him  the  happiest  condition ;  and 
looking   at   it  from   the   stand-point  of  his  own  peculiar 
endowments  and  vocation,  he  wished  that  all  men  could  share 
this  glorious  and  happy  life  dedicated  to  the   Lord     In 
addition  to  this,  he  had  not  yet  found  realized  his  idea  of 
Christian  wedlock  in  which  man  and  wife  are  both  dedicated 
to  the  Lord  alone,  and  are  joined  together  in  a  life  animated 
and  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord     From  thia  pro- 
ceeded what  he  says  of   the  obstacles    presented  by  the 
married  state  for  fiilfilling  the  duties  of  the  Christian  life. 
He  has  evidently  in  his  eye  not  an  imion,  such  as  would  corre- 
spond to  the  idea  represented  by  himself  in  this  epistle  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  in  which  both  parties  were  as 
one  in  fellowship  with  tiLe  Lord  and  viewed  and  treated  evezy- 
thing  in  the  light  of  this  fellowship,  but  of  a  divided  state  of 
the  soul  between  a  regard  to  the  Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  the  world  and  the  wedded  associate  on  the  other.     And 
thus  what  he  says  of  the  injurious  effects  of  marriage  is 
derived  from  its  want  of  correspondence  to  the  Christian  idea 
of  marriage.     And  he  might  so  much  the  less  think  of  the 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  natural  propagation 
of  the  human  race,  since  he  expected  the  second  advent  and 
the  end  of  the  world  as  events  near  at  hand, — a  view  of 
things  necessarily  arising  from  the  first  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment of  God's  kingdom.     But  if  he  was  disposed  on  this  m 
to  recommend  a  single  life,  it  only  makes  his  pastoral  wisdoffi 
and  consideration  more  remarkable  in  deeming  it  needful 
to  limit  this  recommendation,  and  in  warning  against  thi 
injurious  effects  of  a  forced  celibacy  not  aided  by  pecaliir 
endowments,  amidst  the  threatening  contagion  of  moral  cat' 
ruption  in  such  a  church  as  the  Corinthian     He  plaeed 
the  essence,"  &c. 

P.  262, 1.  12, /or  "relation"  read  "relations." 
P.  263,  1.  21  from  bottom,  after  "slave  "  add,  « Moreomi 
XpfjaOaL  ry  dovXelif  would  be  a  very  singular  mode  of  expreM% 
since  the  apostle  might  have  said  much  more  simply,  'B^ 
main  a  slave.'  But  the  expression  fidWov  XP^^^^  might " 
rerjr  well  used  when  speaking  of  an  opportunity  of  ol 
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eedora  ;  and  if  Paul  wished  to  say  that  in  case  any  one 
>uld  obtain  his  freedom  he  should  remain  a  slave,  he  would 
BLYB  suggested  a  more  appropriate  reason,  for  in  what  he  does 
\,j  we  find  absolutely  nothing  that  can  serve  as  a  con- 
rmation  of  it.  The  ^uct  that  the  slave  aa  a  Christian  shares 
rue  freedom  with  his  fellow-Christians,  and  that  he  who  is 
ree  partakes  in  this  bond-service  of  Christ  with  the  slave 
?ho  is  a  Christian,  contains  no  reason  why  a  slave,  when  his 
reedom  is  offered  him,  should  not  accept  it.  Nor  can  this 
)e  inferred  from  v.  20,  for  in  that  nothing  more  is  said  than 
hsA-  no  one  should  arbitrarily  withdraw  from  the  relations  of 
ifein  which  he  finds  himself ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  when  an  opportunity  is  presented  by  God  of  entering 
into  more  &ivourable  earthly  relations,  a  man  is  not  to  em- 
brace it.  Such  an  exhortation,  without  any  further  con- 
firmation of  it,  would  be  only  an  arbitrary  dictation  on  Paul's 
part.  But  if  he  said,  *  Whoever  can  be  free,  let  him  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity,'  there  was  no  occasion  to 
support  it  by  any  further  reason.  He  only  guarded  him- 
self against  a  misapprehension  which  might  have  arisen 
from  too  broad  an  application  of  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down." 

P.  266,  1.  1,  after  "made"  add,  "But  it  is  striking  that  in 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  we  can  find  no 
intimation  that  Timothy  had  visited  them  in  the  interval, — 
nothing  that  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was  received 
by  the  church.  This  may  be  explained  in  two  ways ;  each 
has  its  difi&culties,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  complete  cer- 
tainty can  be  arrived  at. 

"  It  might  have  happened  that  Timothy  had  been  prevented 
from  coming  to  Corinth,  and  then  Paul  would  be  induced,  as 
Timothy  had  returned  to  him  without  any  news  from  the 
Corinthian  church,  before  his  departure  from  Ephesus,  to 
send  Titus  to  Corinth  that  he  might  operate  on  the  minds  ot 
the  converts  there  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  impression 
made  by  his  epistle,  and  bring  back  news  of  the  state  of 
things  among  them.  We  must  then  assume  that  he  sent  no 
fiiesh  letter  by  this  new  messenger,  or  at  least  only  sent  with 
Mm  a  few  lines  as  his  credentials,  since,  having  written  so  full 
a  letter  to  the  Corinthian  church  before,  he  thought  it 
ttnuecessary  on  the  present  occasion.     In  this  way  it  can  be 
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explained  that  we  find  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
no  hint  of  an  intervening  epistle  after  that  first. 

"  But  the  second  supposable  case  is  this — ^that  Timothy 
actually  came  to  Corinth,  but  communicated  to  the  apostle 
very  sad  and  distressing  accounts  respecting  the  dispodtion 
of  a  part  of  this  church.  In  consequence,  Paul  was  induced 
to  send  Titus  to  Corinth  with  a  second  epistle  referring  to 
the  occurrences  in  the  Corinthian  church,  of  which  he  had 
been  informed  by  Timothy,  and  since  enough  had  been 
spoken  of  this  intervening  visit  and  of  Timothy's  reception 
in  this  last  epistle,  no  more  was  said  on  these  points  in  our 
second  epistle,  which  was  strictly  speaking  the  third,  and  in 
all  the  fourth.  In  the  decision  of  this  question  all  turns 
upon  this  point,  whether  the  often-mentioned  writing  in  oar 
second  epistle  according  to  the  marks  notified  in  the  passages 
referred  to,  can  be  what  we  call  the  First  Epistle  to  tiie 
Corinthians,  or  whether  we  are  obliged  to  suppose  another 
which  would  be  that  sent  by  Titus.  Paul  says  at  the 
beginning,"  <fec. 

P.  267,  L  19,  after  "  1  Cor.  iv.  8—19 ;  vi.  7;x.radd, 
"  Do  not  in  &ct  several  severe  passages  occur  in  this  episde 
which  might  have  awakened  in  the  heart  of  Paul,  so  foil  of 
fatherly  love  towards  the  church,  the  apprehension  that  he 
had  uttered  something  which  might  woimd  them  too  deeply  t 
Is  it  not  a  striking  agreement  when  in  this  epistle  so  mudi 
is  said  of  an  individual  on  whom  Paul  had  passed  so  severe  a 
judgment,  and  exactly  in  our  first  epistle  such  a  case  cocois 
affecting  such  an  individual  ?  Will  not  this  serve  as  a  proof 
that  we  are  required  to  think  of  this  very  epistle  ?  This  epistle 
was  also  well  suited  to  call  forth  in  the  Corinthians  that  sense 
of  their  criminality  and  that  sorrow  that  lead  to  salvatioi^ 
as  Paul  says  of  that  epistle  in  2  Cor.  vii.  9. 

"  Still,  we  must  not  trust  too  much  to  this  plausible 
appearance.  Although  the  case  here  mentioned  seems  to  be 
the  same  with  that  which  we  find  in  the  first  epistle,  yet  on 
a  closer  examination  of  particulars,  some  important  marks 
meet  our  notice  which  point  to  a  difference.  Paul  gaards 
himself,  ii.  5,  against  the  supposition  that  he  felt  personally 
injiu-ed.  '  But  if  any  hath  caused  grief,'  he  says,  '  he  batn 
not  grieved  me,  but  in  part,  that  I  may  not  ov6rchai]ge 
you  all.'    He  therefore  represents  what  had  taken  place  ai 
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not  affecting  himself  personally,  but  rather  as  an  injury  done 
to  the  whole  church.  But  in  reference  to  that  offender  of  whom 
we  are  informed  in  the  first  epistle,  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever that  he  should  so  guard  himself.  In  that  whole  affair 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  personal  If  he  took  it  so  to 
heart,  it  would  only  reflect  credit  on  him  from  every  quarter. 
It  manifested  his  fatherly  care  for  the  salvation  of  that  indi- 
vidual and  for  the  welfere  of  the  whole  church.  When, 
moreover,  he  speaks  of  a  pardon  to  be  granted  by  himself 
and  the  church,  this  certainly  suits  fer  better  a  wrong 
done  personally  to  the  apostle  in  the  exercise  of  his  official 
power,  than  to  a  sin  for  which  the  divine  forgiveness  was  to 
be  chiefly  sought,  and  not  a  forgiveness  dependent  on  the 
wiU  of  a  man.^  Paul,  in  speaking  (vii.  8)  of  the  wholesome 
eflfects  of  the  epistle  in  question,  reckons  among  them  (v.  11) 
that  an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  church,  of  proving 
their  complete  freedom  from  blame  in  the  affair.  But  in  the 
case  of  that  offending  person  no  blame  could  attach  to  the 
church  excepting  their  having  omitted  to  show  their  abhor- 
rence of  such  conduct  by  excluding  him  from  church- 
communion.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  said  would  find  its 
immediate  application  if  the  main  point  was,  contimiacious 
behaviour  of  an  individual  against  the  apostle  of  a  kind  in 
which  others  might  have  appeared  to  take  a  share.  Further, 
Paul  says  in  v.  12,  that  he  had  written  in  this  tone  to  them, 
*  not  for  his  sake  who  did  the  wrong,  nor  for  his  cause  that 
had  suffered  wrong,  but  that  they  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  showing  to  one  another  their  sincere  attachment  for  him.'  ^ 

*  We  know  indeed  that  it  can  be  explained  by  referring  everything 
to  a  re4tdmi88ion  to  chnrch-communion ;  but  the  striking  part  of  the 
exprecrsion  will  not  in  that  way  be  rendered  prominent ;  and  the  other 
explanation  is  for  more  simple  and  natural. 

'  Internal  grounds  do  not  render  it  necessary  to  depart  from  this 
oljective  and  generally  accredited  reading.  Certainly  the  zeal  of  the 
chnrch  for  Paul's  authority  would  first  of  all  be  expressed  among  them- 
•elves  in  their  mutual  behaviour  towards  one  another.  This  it  was  which 
Titus  must  first  observe  among  them  as  the  effect  of  PauVs  epistle, 
Bot  that  Paul  had  cause  to  recognise  this  zeal  as  not  assumed,  but  as 

nnine  and  sincere,  may  be  inferred  from  the  phrase  '*  before  God." 
this  reading  gives  a  very  suitable  sense.  Also,  what  follows  in 
14  agrees  very  well  with  it,  where  Paul  says  that  he  was  not 
led  of  what  he  had  boasted  to  Titus  respecting  the  Corinthian 
Ohnich,  but  that  bis  boasting  was  found  a  truth.    Paul  had  previously 


gjennii 
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That  expression  ddiKsiy  was  in  itself  not  suited  to  mark  a 
sin  as  such.  And  if  he  was  speaking  of  a  vicious  person  as 
such,  the  principal  thing  as  &r  as  regarded  that  person  would 
be  to  lead  him  to  repentance.  He  needed  not  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  being  too  zealous  in  such  a  cause.  No  one,  as 
we  have  said,  could  blame  him  for  that.  But  every  thing 
agrees  very  well  with  the  supposition,  that  the  case  was  one 
in  which  Paul  was  personally  injured.  Under  such  circum- 
stances there  was  occasion  for  guarding  himself  against  the 
reproach  that  he  had  been  carried  away  by  personal  feelings. 
And  thus  he  could  affirm,  that  he  had  been  moved  to  write 
not  from  a  desire  to  retaliate  on  the  person  who  had  done 
him  wrong,  nor  from  concern  for  his  own  honom:  or  the 
honour  of  him  on  whom  the  wrong  had  been  committed ; 
but  he  wished  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  clear  them- 
selves of  all  share  in  this  matter,  and  to  evince  their  zeal  for 
his  person  and  his  apostolic  authority. 

"  It  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  affiiir  of  that  immoral 
person  occupies  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  finst  epistle, 
and  many  other  subjects  are  treated  of  far  more  ftilly.  By 
what  is  said  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  of  the 
letter  in  question,  we  shall  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  related 
wholly  or  principally  to  that  one  affair. 

"  If  we  compare  all  these  marks  with  one  another,  we  shall 
certainly  be  disposed  to  favour  the  second  of  the  above- 
named  suppositions.  We  shall  be  led  to  believe,  that  Timothy 
brought  many  painful  and  distressing  accounts  to  the  apostle, 
especially  respecting  the  commotion  excited  by  an  individiml 
who  had  acted  contumaciously  against  Paul  and  called  in 
question  his  apostolic  authority.  On  this  account  Paul  sent 
Titus  with  a  letter  to  Corinth,  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
veiy  strongly  respecting  that  affair ;  so  much  so,  that  after 
Titus  had  set  out,  his  fatherly  heart  was  seized  with  anxiety 
lest  he  had  written  too  harshly,  and  been  guilty  of  injustice 
to  the  church." 

P.  271, 1.  2,  "  against  the  apostle,"  add  note,  "As  to  the 

told  Titus,  vho  was  perhaps  afraid  of  the  hostile  tone  of  the  excited 
church,  that  he  knew  they  would  by  no  means  make  common  cause  with 
that  person  who  had  risen  up  so  warmly  against  Paul's  apostolic  antho- 
rity ;  and  so  it  proved.  They  vied  with  one  another  in  zc»l  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  authority. 
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assertion  of  Dr.  Baur  that  all  the  details  given  in  the  Acts  of 
Paul's  conflicts  with  Jewish  exorcism  and  heathen  magic,  and 
of  the  popular  tumult  occasioned  by  the  decline  of  the 
worship  of  Artemis,  have  no  historical  worth,  but  are  only 
designed  &brications  to  please  the  imagination  or  to  magnify 
Paul  in  comparison  with  Peter — such  an  assertion  we  regard 
as  completely  baseless.  Whoever  indeed  cannot  for  one 
moment  transport  himself  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  that 
limited  view  of  the  world  which  belongs  to  the  nineteenth 
century,  must  see  everywhere,  in  the  wonderful  age  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  mythus  or  intentional  fiction.  But  when 
Baur,  in  reference  to  Acts  xix.  20,  says,  *  What  would  such  a 
Christianity  be,  but  an  exchange  of  one  form  of  superstition 
for  another  I  And  yet  the  author  of  the  Acts  can  pass  such 
a  judgment  as  this  (xix.  20)  upon  it.  Such  a  view  is  too 
unworthy  of  the  position  of  an  apostle,  and  too  much  con- 
formed to  a  later  period,  to  allow  of  our  having  any  doubt 
about  its  origin  :' — we  reply.  Certainly  if  nothing  more 
had  taken  place  for  the  spread  of  Christianity  than  the  ex- 
traordinary event  recorded  in  that  passage  of  the  Acts^  this 
oould  have  rendered  it  no  help.  But  those  facts  could  not 
have  taken  place  if  the  Gospel  had  not  previously  been 
revealed  as  the  power  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Paid, 
who  met  the  Jews  that  ^  required  a  sign,'  with  '  the  demon- 
Btration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,'  nevertheless  made  his 
appeal  that  he  had  been  accredited  as  an  Apostle  by  <nj/x€ia, 
ripara  and  dwdfieic,  2  Cor.  xii.  12.  According  to  the  views 
of  the  apostles  the  two  were  to  be  combined ;  the  internal 
evidence  of  the  power  of  God  by  the  spiritual  operation  of 
the  published  word,  and  the  accompanying  external  signs  pre- 
senting themselves  as  visible  marks  of  the  former.  But  it 
belongs  to  the  method  of  these  most  ancient  Christian  records, 
that  the  internal  operations  are  only  briefly  indicated  or 
presupposed  instead  of  being  desmbed  at  length,  while  on  the 
eontrary  whatever  could  be  an  object  of  outward  observation 
is  given  more  in  detail" 

P.  272,  L  19  from  bottom, /or  "  usions"  read  "  allusions." 

P.  275, 1.  I,  for  «  Rut"  read  «  But." 

P.  276,  L  3  from  bottom,  note,  after  "  wickedness"  add, 
(ith  edition^)  "  As  I  must  here  re-affirm  the  view  I  have 
before  taken,  I  must  also  state  that  I  find  no  ground  for  tb^ 
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complaint  made  by  Euckert,  with  whom  Baur  agrees,  against 
Paul,  although  I  must  admit  the  right  to  such  a  firee  judg- 
ment even  on  an  apostle,  and  can  find  in  it  nothing  un- 
christian. Neither  can  I  here  discern  that  excessive  warmth 
of  temper,  which  never  does  good,  nor  afterwards  the  retimi 
to  moderation  and  prudence  at  the  cost  of  truthfulness,  in 
order  as  far  as  possible  to  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
former,  even  if  I  admit  as  settled  the  disputed  point  that  the 
reference  here  is  to  the  same  case  as  in  1  Cor.  v.  3.  1  discern 
in  this  latter  passage  nothing  but  genuine  apostolic  zeal 
against  sin  which  could  be  held  back  by  no  considerations, 
and  which  even  the  unfiivourable  issue  could  not  prove  to  l)e 
wrong ;  for  what  is  right  remains  so,  independently  of  the 
consequences,  which  depend  on  the  wills  of  men«and  on  cir- 
cumstances." 

P.  276, 1.  18, /or  "  he  took  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
to  excuse  a  sense,"  <fec.  read,  "  they  took  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  to  accuse  him  of  a  sense,"  &c. 

P.  278, 1. 18  from  bottom,  after  "  to  the  glory  of  God  "  add^ 
"  Since  his  judaizing  opponents,  with  whom  arrogance  stood 
in  the  place  of  power  (2  Cor.  xi.  21),  in  whose  sight  he  would 
willingly  appear  as  deficient  in  what  they  regarded  as  strength, 
and  who  could  not  understand  the  divine  power  in  earthen 
vessels— charged  him  with  threatening  to  do  more  than  he 
was  able  to  perform,  he  expressed  himself  with  confidence 
against  them ;  that  he  would  prove  himself  to  be  a  genuine 
apostle  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  and  in  the 
punishment  of  the  bad.  He  only  wished  that  he  might  have 
no  opportimity  of  proving  this,  but  that  everything  wrong 
in  the  church  might  be  set  right  before  he  came,  and  thus 
no  occasion  be  left  of  administering  punishment.  He  would 
gladly  then  be  regarded  as  an  incapable  or  not  genuine 
apostle  by  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  threatenings,  provided 
only  the  Corinthians  showed  themselves  to  be  approved 
Christians,  for  all  the  power  granted  to  him  was  only  for  the 
truth  and  not  against  it.   2  Cor.  xiii.  6,  8."  ' 

*  Baur,  proceeding  on  the  assnmption  that  the  same  affair  is  referred 
to  in  2  Cor.  ii.  as  in  1  Cor.  v.,  and  that  Paul  in  his  first  epistle  threatened 
more  than  he  had  power  to  accomplish,  concludes  thus,  (p.  329,)  "  Thli 
passage  contains  a  not  unimportant  criterion  for  judging  of  the  alleged 
m/raciM  of  the  apostles.    The  apostles  had  certainly  the  conscioiisiiMi 
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P.  281,  1.  9,  "  nation,"  add  note,  "  This  is  contrary  to 
Baiir,  p.  117  j  nor  is  it  set  aside  by  what  he  says  in  his 
Paulu8,  p.  378.  While  he  asserts,  that  '  the  Jews  living  in 
Rome  were  regarded  by  him  no  longer  as  Jews,  but  as 
Romans,*  he  adds,  'so  much  the  more  if,  what  I  am  far 
from  denying,  there  were  Gentile  Christians  among  them.* 
But  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Paal  when  he  wrote  the  epistle 
thonglht  particularly  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.  A  quite 
difiOsrent  class  of  references  must  have  suggested  themselves 
to  the  i^posUe,  if  he  wrote  to  a  church  of  which  the  most 
influential  part  were  Jews,  from  those  he  would  have  employed 
in  writing  to  a  church  consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles.  There- 
fore the  argument  against  Baur's  position  is  not  weakened  by 
the  addition  he  has  here  made  to  it." 

P.  287,  L  19,  far  •'  Let  such  a  one  "  read  "  Let  not  such 
a  one." 

P.  297,  L  18  from  bottom,  after  "marks"  add,  «  Baur, 
indeed,  (p.  181,)  finds  the  mark  of  a  later  period  in  the 
droonntauce  that  Paul  allowed  only  the  presbyters  to  come 

of  xnixsealouB  power  in  themselves,  and  in  this  consciousness  they  could 
npad  Toy  distinguished  effects  of  their  agency,  operations  of  a  power- 
foT  anBtgy,  as  ffi^/tiia,  rdpara  and  hwd/Mis.  But  as  at  that  time  in  a 
definite  case,  in  which  this  (consciousness)  was  so  distinctly  expressed, 
a  minde,  strictly  so  called,  was  fax  enough  from  taking  place,  just  as 
'ittle  will  this  have  happened  at  any  other  time.**  We  perceive  that 
Br.  Baar  ftom  the  stand-point  of  his  consequential  philosophy  must  so 
judge  respecting  everything  distinguished  as  a  minusle,  since  tliis  stand- 
point azeludes  A  priori  the  recognition  of  anything  supernatural 
whatever.  'But  we  cannot  consider  the  premises  here  advanced,  and  the 
ocmeliision  drawn  from  them,  as  correct.  For  even  if  we  grant  the  disputed 
pointy  the  Identity  of  the  two  cases,  still  it  will  not  be  evident  that  Paul 
aieribed  to  himself  a  power  which  he  could  not  exercise,  for  he  expressly 
fMKreaents  as  his  ol^ect,  1  Cor.  v.  5,  to  awaken  to  repentance  the  person 
wnom  the  Judgment  was  intended  to  affect,  that  through  bodily  suffering 
ha  might  obtain  spiritual  health.  Now,  if  that  offender  had  already 
0wmk  signs  of  repentance,  the  fulfilment  of  such  a  judgment  must  of 
000X86  fiul,  as  Paul  in  the  passage  quoted  t«lls  us  that  he  would  gladly 
f9r  the  good  ol  the  church  appear  as  one  who  threatened  in  vain. 
Lastly*  there  appears  no  good  reason  for  placing  the  extraordinary 
operaUon  in  question  under  the  same  category  as  other  miracles. 
Cfluisfe  himsdf  did  not  perform  miracles  of  judgment,  and  in  no 
puMge  has  he  given  such  power  to  the  apostles,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
other  minelcHs,  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  Paul  refers  in  bis 
epistles  as  Uidlspntable.  And  his  language  here  is  more  credible  in 
proportion  as  soch  outward  miracles  appeared  little  in  his  eyes  in  com- 
panioii  with  an  internal  miracle.    1  Cor.  i.  22,  23 ;  il.  4. 
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AS  representatives  of  the  churches  j  but  we  cannot  allow  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  Without  something  of  the  later 
hierarchical  tendency,  they  could  not  so  be  re^uxied.  And 
since  he  could  not  arrange  for  all  to  come,  was  it  not  most 
natiural  that  he  should  choose  these,  especially  since  they  had 
to  watch  over  the  whole  of  the  churches  ?  And  that  this  office 
was  assigned  by  Paul  to  the  presbyters  is  evident  fix)m  those 
epistles  of  which  the  genuineness  is  admitted  by  Baur  him- 
self ;  from  the  idea  of  KvPepvrjtTtc,  1  Cor.  xii.  28 ;  of  Trpoia- 
TftiievoQ,  Kom.  xii.  8;  from  what  Paul  says  in  1  Cor.  xvi. 
15,  16,  respecting  the  relation  of  the  churches  to  those  who 
have  to  fill  ecclesiastical  offices ;  in  which  words  might  be  also 
found  from  Baur's  point  of  view  the  marks  of  a  later  age." 

P.  297,  L  3  from  bottom,  after  "  more  decided  tone"  addy 
"  We  do  not  see  how  Baur  can  infer  from  the  passages  of 
Paul's  epistles,  in  which  he  speaks  with  sanguine  hopes 
of  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  that  Paul  could  not  at  that  time  have  so  spoken. 
Who  can  calculate  the  alternations  of  feeling  in  a  human 
soul  ?  Especially  does  it  make  a  difference  whether  he  wrote 
his  epistle  several  months  before,  (and  yet  he  anticipated  even 
then  the  dangers  that  awaited  him,  Eom.  xv.  31,  a  passage 
indeed  not  admitted  as  genuine  by  Baur,)  or  if  he  gave  this 
parting  address,  as  he  was  going  to  meet  the  expected  end  of 
his  journey  after  he  had  received  many  prophetic  warnings." 

P.  298,  1.  6,  "gain  many  adherents,"  (note.)  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  V.  30  may  refer  to  the  presbyters  personally,  and 
the  words  may  be  so  understood  that  the  felse  teachers  would 
proceed  from  their  own  body ;  but  since  the  presbyters  appear 
as  representatives  of  the  churches,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make 
the  reference  so  confined.  It  may  be  properly  taken  in 
a  more  general  sense,  that  false  teachers  would  not  only  find 
entrance  into  the  churches  from  other  places,  but  also  proceed 
from  among  these  churches  themselves. 

P.  301,  L  20,  "  concurred,"  add  a  fresh  paragraph: — "  The 
reception  which  Paul  met  with  at  Jerusalem  must  have  been 
different  according  to  the  various  materials  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  at  that  place  was  mixed  with  Jews.  We  must 
here  suppose  the  transition  from  Judaism  to  Christianity, 
in  manifold  gradations,  though  all  the  members,  notwith- 
standing the  greatest  differences  on  other  points,  were  boiud 
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to  one  another  by  the  common  faith  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah.  The  most  important  point  of  difference,  which,  as 
we  shall  see,  lasted  to  later  times,  was  this, — ^those  who,  along 
with  their  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  still  held  fast  to  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  but  at  the  same  time  acknowledged  the  free 
development  of  Christianity  among  the  heathen,  on  whose 
privileges  they  imposed  no  restraints  ;  on  the  other  side  were 
those  who  were  never  disposed  to  consider  the  uncircumcised 
who  did  not  observe  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  equal  partakers  with 
themselves  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  this,  when  we  recollect  that  the  number  of 
believing  Jews  is  reckoned  in  Acts  xxi.  20  as  amoimting  to 
many  myriads,  though  this  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact 
enumeration,  and  those  who  came  up  to  the  feast  from  other 
parts  must  be  taken  into  accoimt.  But  we  cannot  venture 
to  draw  an  inference  from  the  small  number  of  Christians 
among  the  Jews  in  the  third  century,  respecting  the  relative 
proportions  at  this  period.  The  powerful  impression  of 
Christ's  appearance  operated  on  many ;  and  whatever  among 
the  body  of  the  people  was  opposed  to  faith  in  him,  the  con- 
trariety that  was  consciously  felt  between  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  their  carnal  views,  now  vanished,  since  they  could  depict 
a  Messiah  according  to  their  mind,  in  him  whose  personal 
image  no  longer  stood  before  their  eyes ;  and  what  liiey  had 
been  wont  to  expect  from  the  Messiah,  they  transferred  to 
Christ,  whose  speedy  return  they  anticipated  to  foimd  his 
kingdom  in  the  world.  Among  many  of  this  class  nothing 
was  to  be  found  peculiarly  Christian,  and  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  other  Jews  only  by  acknowledging  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah.  Hence,  the  spiritual  superiors  of  the  people 
gave  themselves  no  fttrther  concern  about  such  a  Christianity, 
and  allowed  it  to  remain  imdisturbed.  But  it  was  quite 
natural  that  such  people,  when  their  Messianic  expectations 
were  not  fulfilled,  should  apostatize  altogether  from  the  faith. 

"  Those  who  were  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Gk)spel,  the  more  enlightened  among  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, received  Paul  with  Christian  brotherly  love."  * 

^  In  reference,  also,  to  this  part  of  the  history  we  must  maintain  the 
same  view  which  has  hitherto  approved  itself  to  us  in  making  use  of 
the  Acts;  namely,  that  the  difficulties  it  presents  in  attempting  to 
obtain  an   historical  representation  from  it,  do  not  proceed  from 
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P.  303,  L  13,  after  "from  the  law"  oM,  "It  is  indeed 
true,  that  when  once  this  was  generally  acknowledged,  that 
circumcision  was  of  no  avail  for  obtaining  a  part  in  God's 
kingdom,  it  would  sooner  or  later  fall  into  disuse.  But 
in  that  principle  all  the  apostles  agreed,  as  appears  from  what 
has  been  said  above,  even  had  we  not  made  use  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Acts.  According  to  the  principle  in  whidi 
both  parties  were  unanimous,  the  two  different  forms  of  the 
church  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  founded  on  a  natural  and 
national  distinction  that  arose  from  the  process  of  historical 
development,  existed  for  some  time  side  by  side.  Aa  the 
apostles  among  the  Jews  acknowledged  the  free  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  among  the  Gentiles,  and  allowed  the  diurches 
founded  among  them  to  be  formed  in  their  own  way,  so  Paul 
also  allowed  the  church  among  the  Jews  to  develop  itself 
freely  in  their  way.  In  the  natural  historical  process  of 
development  no  violent  encroachments  were  made  on  either 
side.  And  why  could  not  both  peculiar  ecclesiastical  forms 
exist  together  for  a  length  of  time,  though  the  distinction 
must  be  obliterated  by  the  progressive  development  of  the 
church? 

"  Without  departing  from  the  principles  of  strict  truthfril- 
ness,  Paul  could  repel  those  charges  to  which  we  have  referred, 
for  he  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  anticipate  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  the  historical  development;  it  was  with  him  an 
avowed  principle  that  every  man  should  abide  in  those  rela- 
tions which  belonged  to  him  when  the  call  of  Christianity 
reached  him,  and  not  wilfully  renounce  them.  He  was  fiur 
from  that  hatred  against  Judaism,  and  the  ancient  theocratic 
people,  of  which  his  violent  opponents  accused  him.  On  the 
principles  which  he  avowed  in  his  epistles,  according  to  which, 
to  the  Jews  he  became  a  Jew,  as  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  and 
weak  to  the  weak,  he  declared  himself  equally  ready  to  do 
what  James  proposed," '  &c. 

any  defligned  object  on  the  part  of  the  author,  but  on  the  contraiy, 
from  the  want  of  pragmatism,  (t.  t,  a  clear  exhibition  of  caiues 
and  consequences,)  the  rude  collocation  of  facts,  so  that  the  narrator 
never  placed  hlms^f  on  the  stand-point  of  other  persons,  to  answer 
questions  which  most  occur  to  them  in  order  to  explain  the  connexion 
<^  the  facts.  Hence  we  are  obliged  to  supply  many  things  by  historical 
combination  before  we  can  obtain  an  intelligible  history. 
^  W«  must  not  interpret  too  rigidly  the  words  of  James  when  he 
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P.  307,  L  10,  "containing  truth,"  (note.)  The  manner 
in  which  Paul  here  comes  before  us  in  the  Acts,  corresponds 
most  exactly  to  his  character,  as  we  learn  it  from  his  epistles, 
combining  a  warmth  of  temperament  with  a  sagacity  which 
knew  how  to  turn  every  circumstance  to  the  best  account.  A 
later  writer,  attempting  to  fabricate  a  story,  would  not  have 
represented  Paul  as  speaking  in  the  way  mentioned  in 
Acts  xiii.  3. 

P.  .307, 1.  12,  "corrected  himself,"  (note.)  We  need  not 
be  perplexed  with  the  yhiv  in  Acts  xxiii.  5,  The  very  turn 
of  the  expression  shows  us  that  Paul  in  his  momentary  em- 
barrassment, and  regretting  his  intemperate  language,  only 
sought  to  make  an  excuse,  and  the  words,  as  the  bystanders 
would  be  aware,  are  not  to  be  taken  too  stringently. 

P.  307,  L  16,  "himself  of  that  means,"  (note.)  Everything 
here  is  exactly  to  the  life.  To  febricate  this  would  require 
a  talent  for  description  diflferent  from  what  the  author  of  the 
Acts  possessed.  Paul  might  have  had  in  his  thoughts  another 
line  of  defence;  but  after  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  carried. 
away  by  his  warmth,  and  returned  from  the  digression,  he 
chose  this  pi-udential  method  in  order  to  give  a  &.vourable 
turn  to  his  cause. 

P.  307,  L  15  from  bottom,  "hunself  belonged,"  (note.) 
Baur  thinks  that  this  representation  of  the  transaction  as 
we  take  it  from  the  Acts,  must  be  regarded  as  unhistorical 
throughout  It  is  an  entire  distortion  of  the  question  in  dis- 
pute which  Paul  here  allows  himself,  and  inconsistent  with 
his  love  of  truth ;  and  the  dispute  thus  called  forth  between 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  is  something  altogether  im- 
probable. "Parties  who  differed  from  one  another  on  such 
essential  points,  but  who  nevertheless  so  frequently  met  in 
society,  and  were  united  in  the  same  official  body,  must  have 
80  long  exhausted  themselves  respecting  their  points  of  dif- 
ference, that  it  was  impossible  they  could,  on  every  occasion, 
make  them  afresh  the  subjects  of  the  most  violent  dispute, 

desires  Paul  (Acts  zzi  24)  by  that  act  to  prove  that  he  also  lived  in  the 
observance  of  the  law;  we  obtain  their  correct  meaning  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  chaige  made  by  the  Jews.  The  stand-point  on  which 
Paol  to  the  (Lyo/wi  beoune  an  HyofMs,  was  indeed  different  from  that  of 
James,  and  we  know  not  whether  James  and  Paul  referred  particularly 
to  the  special  difference  existing  between  themselves.  There  are  many 
differences  on  which  it  is  better  to  be  silent,  than  to  express  our  o^inloid. 
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least  of  ]l11  in  such  a  case,  in  which,  as  in  the  one  before  lis,  the 
easily  detected  stratagem  of  an  opponent  would  be  made  use  of 
in  the  dispute  to  his  own  disadvantage."  As  to  the  first  pointy 
I  do  not  see  why  Paul,  setting  out  from  his  own  subjective 
train  of  thought,  could  not  bring  forward  that  side  of  the 
controversy  from  which  his  own  cause  must  appear  in  a 
favourable  light  to  a  majority  of  his  judges,  while  he  kept  in 
the  background  the  other  points  in  dispute.  It  was  not  a 
false  connexion,  but  one  perfectly  corresponding  to  the  truth, 
according  to  his  convictions.  Ever  since  he  had  testified 
among  the  Gentiles  of  Jesus  the  Kisen  One  as  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  Gospel,  he  had  been  the  object  of  the  most  vio-  . 
lent  attacks  of  the  Jews.  This  faith  involved  everything 
else  that  belonged  to  this  controversy.  Whether  the  hope 
of  a  resurrection  to  eternal  life  would  be  ftdfilled,  depended  on 
the  question  whether  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  and  whether  he 
had  really  risen.  Paul  was  conscious  that  he  testified  of  the 
reality  of  all  the  hopes  of  the  pious  under  the  Old  Covenant^ 
and  that  he  was  a  truly  orthodox  Jew.  This  he  asserted  with 
unwavering  conviction.  This  was  a  line  of  conduct  by  which 
he  occupied  the  stand-point  of  his  opponents,  and  obliged  them 
to  acknowledge  what  he  maintained  to  be  true — ^a  method 
which  perfectly  suited  Paul's  rhetoric  and  dialectic. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  know  indeed  that  the  Sad- 
ducees  gladly  retired  from  public  offices,  and  whenever  they 
occupied  them,  felt  obhged,  from  regard  to  popular  opinion,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  maxims  of  the  Pharisees. 
(U.potr)((bJpov(7i  oiQ  6  <i*apiaa7oQ  XiytL,  ^id  to  fxrj  aWojc  avcjcrovc 
yeveadai  Toig  irXiideaiy,  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  c.  1,  §  4.)  But 
the  warmth  of  party  feeling  could  easily  gain  the  ascendency 
over  cold-blooded  politics,  and  the  forcibly  restrained  enmity 
between  the  two  parties  would  readily  break  out  again  on 
many  occasions.  It  might  very  possibly  happen  that  owing 
to  the  quite  tumultuary  manner  in  which  matters  had  been 
carried  on  against  Paul,  the  leaders  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
learned  what  was  the  corpiis  delicti  in  his  case ;  and  since  the 
Pharisees  had  always  heard  him  assert  that  Jesus  the  Eisen 
One  had  appeared  to  him,  they  fixed  their  attention  on  that 
one  point,  because  their  controversy  vsdth  the  Sadducees, 
which  to  them  was  far  more  important,  became  the  subject 
of  discussion. 
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II,  L  6,  "corrupted  the  simple  Gospel,"  (note.)  "Baiir 
iwegler  are  disposed  to  find  in  these  appearances  the 
of  a  post-apostolic  age,  and  make  use  of  the  smaller 
an  epistles,  in  order  to  support  the  fabrication  of  a 
r  post-apostolic  literature :  we  maintain,  on  the  con- 
hat  exactly  such  mixtures  of  the  religious  spirit,  as  we 
d  them,  serve  to  elucidate  the  transition  from  the  Pauline 
jucceeding  age.  The  course  of  historical  development 
dlow  us  to  assume  such  links,  even  if  unquestionable 
had  not  borne  evidence  of  their  existence." 
J6,  L  15,  "  by  communion  with  Christ  alone,"  (note.) 
rbitrary  manner  in  which  Baur  and  Schwegler  attempt 
e  the  gnostic  element  in  this  epistle,  and  in  the  Epistles 
Sphesians  and  Philippians,  requires  no  refutation.     No 

0  is  not  entangled  in  a  fixed  delusion,  can  think  of 
in  the  use  of  the  word  irXiipwfxa  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
am  and  Ephesians,  a  reference  to  the  gnostic  doctrine 
iroma.  The  use  of  this  word  in  these  epistles  is  most 
ly  accounted  for,  from  the  peculiar  Pauline  circle  of 
f  which  the  germ  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  other  Pauline 

,  but  here  appears  more  frilly  expanded,  as  belonging 
stage  of  his  doctrinal  development.  We  shall  have 
3  say  respecting  it  in  the  second  section  relating  to 
5,  and  shall  then  enter  more  fuUy  into  the  refutation  of 
rted  diflference  of  doctrine  between  this  and  the  earlier 
of  PauL  How  for  is  the  pure,  practical  spirit  in  the 
to  the  Colossians  from  everything  gnostic  !  Where, 
second  century,  could  the  mental  tendency  be  found 
hich  such  an  epistle  could  proceed?  where  was  the 
bo  could  write  such  an  epistle  1  According  to  the 
ial  notion  of  the  criticism  just  now  in  vogue,  the  most 

1  minds,  who  were  capable  of  the  greatest  things, 
in  that  age ;  and  yet  their  names  and  persons  are  lost 
nmd  obscurity.  But  as  error  and  truth  go  together  in 
eloping  processes  of  history,  and  mutxudly  check  and 
one  another,  so  the  springing  up  of  sects  at  the  close 
^auline  age,  and  the  later  stage  in  the  impress  of  the 
c  doctrine,  constitute  a  middle  link  presupposed  by  the 
m  of  the  gnosis  in  the  second  century.  The  criticism 
re  combat,  passes  over  this  middle  Unk  by  an  unhis- 
lysteron-proteron." 
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P.  329,  L  8,  "  and  not  an  imitation  by  another  hand,* 
(note.)  "  I  will  here  notice  some  of  the  doubts  that  have 
been  raised  in  recent  times  against  the  genuineness  of  this 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  those,  I  mean,  which  could  strike 
so  able  a  critic  as  De  Wette,  a  man  distinguished  by  so  muoh 
love  for  truth,  and  so  disposed  to  receive  it.  The  collocation 
of  apostles  and  prophets  in  ch.  ii.  20  ;  iii  5  ;  iv.  1 1,  must  he 
an-apostolical.  It  is  true  such  a  phrase  does  not  else^ero 
occur  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  but  it  is  not  on  that  accoimt 
to  be  set  down  as  something  un-Pauline,  or  foreign  to  the 
Pauline  age.  In  ch.  iv.  11,  the  apostles  so  called  in  a  stricter 
sense  are  brought  forward — after  them  more  are  named  who 
published  the  Gospel  in  a  wide  circle,  whose  activity  was  not 
confined  to  one  congregation — ^the  common  missionaries,  the 
evangelists  corresponding  to  what  the  diBdaKaXoi  vrore  for 
single  congregations,  and  those  in  whom  the  creative  elemeaot 
of  immediate  spiritual  excitement  predominated,  who  reoeived 
by  special  revelations  disclosures  respecting  Christian  truth, 
in  whom  the  power  of  inspiration  appeared  especially  in  dk»r 
course,  who  as  teachers  stood  nearest  to  the  apostles  in  origi- 
nality, the  prophets.  That  there  were  such  prophets  who  as 
missionaries  stood  by  the  side  of  the  apostles,  is  testified  by 
the  Acts,  and  apart  from  that,  by  the  name  of  Barnabas,  sod 
1  Cor.  xii.  28.  A  later  writer  would  not  have  been  induced 
to  place  together  in  this  manner  apostles  and  prophets;  for 
this  position  of  the  prophets  was  foreign  to  a  later  period.  Of 
the  Montanist  body  of  prophets,  to  whom  Baur  and  Schw^kr 
allude,  there  is  no  trace  in  this  epistle ;  and  indeed,  genen^, 
wo  should  regard  it  as  the  most  flagrant  anachronism  to 
pretend  to  find  anything  Montanist  in  this  epistle.  In  liie 
manner  of  distinguishing  between  the  Troc/icVec  and  ^i^daKokoi, 
we  also  recognise  something  which  belongs  only  to  this  age ; 
(compare  the  distinction  of  BihavKaXoi  and  Kv/iepvriaeic,  1  Cat. 
xii.  28 ;  the  distinction  of  ^iMaKeiv  and  npoiaraaOaif  Bom. 
xii.  7,  8.)  But  Baur  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  in  liie 
wholo  passage  an  idea  foreign  to  Paul,  of  a  progressive  dev»* 
Icjpmuijt  of  the  church,  the  representation  of  an  approadiDag 
more  perfect  age  of  ecclesiastical  development,  which  certain^ 
woul^  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  expectation  of  the.speedj 
second  advent  of  Christ.  But  this  passage  contains  notUag 
of  the  kind ;  Paul  speaks  only  of  the  church  of  that  age  ffl 
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wluch  he  wrote  the  epistle,  and  marks  its  development  from 
its  pfiirtorrig  to  its  reXeiorrjQy  a  perfectly  Pauline  idea,  which 
is  found  in  the  universally  acknowledged  genuine  Pauline 
epistles.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  one  could 
think  of  finding  here  the  Montanist  idea  of  successive  stages 
in  the  growth  of  the  church.  De  Wette  moreover  maintains 
that  the  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification  in  ch.  ii. 
8 — 10,  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  apostle's  doctrinal 
theology.  But  this  I  cannot  perceive.  On  the  contrary,  I 
recognise  nothing  but  what  is  most  truly  Pauline.  Although 
Paul  is  not  writing  to  those  in  whom  he  would  presuppose  a 
disposition  to  coi^de  in  the  merits  of  the  epya  vo^lov,  not  to 
those  who  were  formerly  Jews,  yet  he  had  reason  to  bring 
forward  the  universal  and  to  him  ever-present  truth,  that,  in 
their  being  called  to  Christianity,  all  of  them,  without  dis- 
tinction,  were  indebted  for  everything  to  grace  alone;  the  few 
who  had  hitherto  led  a  more  moral  life,  as  well  as  the  majo- 
rity who  had  been  sunk  in  vice.  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  29,  30. 
In  this  passage  he  was  obhged  thus  to  express  himself  on 
account  of  the  contrast,  since  he  wished  to  lay  a  stress  upon 
tlie  point  The  new  creation,  previous  to  which  they  could 
accomplish  nothing  good,  and  to  which  they  owed  everything, 
must  necessarily  manifest  itself  by  cpya  ayaQa,  In  the  next 
place  De  Wette  notices  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  passage 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  It  is  indeed  a  free  application,  but  yet  spirited 
and  not-forced.  In  that  passage  Jehovah  is  represented  as  a 
Tictorious  leader,  bringing  his  enemies  in  triumph  to  the 
heights  of  Zion,  to  whom  his  conquered  foes  do  homage  by  the 
poresentation  of  gifts.  This  is  applied  to  the  manner  in  which 
Christ  ascended  to  heaven  after  overcoming  the  powers  that 

rDsed  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  in  accordance  with  his  object 
aposUe  represents  the  gifts  received  as  imparted.  As  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  believers  is  an  evidence 
of  the  victory  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  so  the  special 
f^^M'ig'Tf'w  are  marked  as  the  gifts  of  victory  belonging  to  the 
^^Uxrified  Christ  Examples  of  such  a  free  use  of  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  Paul's  writings ; 
obmpare  Eom.  x.  6,  (fee.  The  quotation  in  ch.  v.  14,  is  certainly 
%  problem  to  be  explained,  but  we  are  not  authorized  to 
employ  it  in  casting  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
q^ada     The  appeal  in  ch.  iii.  3,  t/O  what  he  said  before^  \& 
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certainly  somewhat  singular,  and  we  can  point  out  nothing 
similar  in  Paul.  But  the  singularity  is  softened  when  We 
recollect  that  this  is  a  circular  epistle  which  was  intended  for 
several  churches  to  whom  Paul  was  personally  unknown,  and 
that  what  is  said  relates  to  the  great  novel  idea  of  the  one 
church  of  God,  to  be  formed  'from  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  faith 
in  the  Redeemer,  an  idea  which  was  first  set  by  Paul  in  the 
clearest  light.  The  passage  in  ch.  vi.  2,  3,  is  also  remark- 
able; but  if  the  apostle,  expressing  the  precept  in  the  Old 
Testament  form,  has  added  a  sign,  in  order  to  mark  its 
importance,  which  is  afl&xed  to  this  precept  from  the  Old 
Testament  stand-point,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  at  least  no 
decisive  mark  against  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle.  In 
ch.  iv.  28,  I  can  find  nothing  so  very  strange  in  such  a  Con- 
nexion :  *  He  who  hitherto,  through  idleness,  has  been  led  to 
steal  from  others,  must  labour  as  a  Christian,  not  only  that  hd 
may  honestly  gain  his  own  livelihood,  but  in  order  to  be  able 
to  ^ow  kindness  to  others.  Let  him  who  has  hitherto  seized 
on  the  property  of  others  be  changed  into  one  who  even  main- 
tains others  in  need  by  ihe  produce  of  his  own  labour.'  The 
comparison  of  marriage  with  the  relation  of  the  churbh  to 
Christ,  ch.  v.  23,  appears  to  me,  though  not  occurring  else- 
where in  Paul's  writings,  as  perfectly  consonant  with  Christian 
ideas,  and  by  no  means  un-Pauline. 

P.  331, 1.  3,  afier  "them,"  add,  "Everything  in  this  episUe, 
the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  writer  contemplates  im- 
pending death,  the  manner  in  which  he  judges  of  himself  hiti 
pathetic  exhortations  to  the  church,  all  bear  the  inimitable 
impress  of  Paul.  A  later  writer  attempting  to  forge  a  letter 
in  his  name,  would  not  have  expressed  himself  with  l2mt 
apparent  uncertainty  in  reference  to  his  ftiture  lot,  iii.  11,  IS.*^ 

^  In  the  severe  language  against  the  judaizing  proselyte-maken^ 
(Phil.  iii.  2,  8,)  I  cannot  with  Baur  find  anything  un-PauUne.  Tike 
predicate  Kivts  as  a  designation  of  shameless  men  is  not  at  all  ezt^Ul^ 
dinary.  It  perfectly  comports  with  the  indignation  of  Paul  agaiiMt 
those  persons  who  would  mislead  Christians,  and  turn  them  aside  firalft 
seeking  salvation,  that  he  should  term  the  mere  outward  circumeiiiflm 
a  Kararofi^f  as  in  Gal.  v.  12 ;  it  is  also  altogether  Pauline  when  Ghito- 
tians  are  termed  "  the  true  circumcision  who  worship  God  in  the  sjolii^** 
Bom.  ii.  29.  It  is  also  by  no  means  far-fetched,  but  very  naturally  ebtt- 
nected,  when  Paul,  who  had  to  fight  far  and  near  with  these  judalMl% 
is  induced  to  oppose  his  own  example  to  what  was  theonlygloiyof  AtHi 
jpeiBonsy  that  he  could  boast  of  all  those  distinctions  in  Uie  hi^^Mlk 
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p.  339,  last  line,  add,  "  As  to  the  two  other  pastoral  letters, 
I  will  not  deny  that  along  with  the  impression  of  the  genuine 
Pauline,  and  of  what  is  against  their  composition  at  a  later 
period,  some  things  are  to  be  found  which  might  excite  a 
doubt  even  in  the  mind  of  a  critic  not  ill-disposed,  but  which 
will  lead  us  to  consider  the  very  peculiar  relation  by  which 
these  epistles  are  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  Paul's." 

P.  342, 1.  12  from  bottom,  "in  Crete  and  in  Ephesus,"  (note.) 
"  I  cannot,  with  De  Wette,  consider  it  so  extraordinary  that 
so  much  is  said  respecting  Mse  doctrines  in  the  new  churches, 
nor  that  Paul  deemed  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Titus  to  the  fact,  who,  from  long  observation,  must  have  been 
well  aware  of  the  danger.  The  fermenting  process  in  the 
development  of  Christianity  at  that  time  might  easily  extend 
its  influence  from  one  district  to  another,  as  soon  as  Chris- 
tianity had  found  its  entrance  into  men's  minds,  and  hence,  from 
the  first,  Christianity  was  threatened  by  dangerous  disturbing 
fbrcesi.  Along  with  the  seeds  of  Christianity  these  foreign  ele- 
ments might  spread  from  Asia  Minor,  or  Achaia,  to  Crete.  For 
a  considerable  time  the  seeds  of  Christianity  might  have  been 
scattered  before  there  had  been  the  means  of  organizing  a 
church.  Paul  felt  himself  compelled  to  warn  Titus  of  the  danger, 
of  which  he  had  gained  information  in  Crete  itself  and  from 
other  quarters.  The  defects  in  the  character  of  the  people 
iqppeared  to  him  to  render  great  circumspection  necessary; 
these  defects  are  noticed  by  Polybius,  (vi.  46,  §  3 :)  KaOoXov 
3*  6  wepl  Ttfv  alay^Kiphtiav  koX  TrXcovcJ/av  TpovoQ  oi/rwc  cVi- 

4egree,  bnt  counted  thorn  all  as  nothing  in  order  to  seek  his  righteous- 
nan  in  Christ,  which  is  followed  by  that  glorious  passage,  iii.  9 — 15, 
which  breathes  entirely  the  spirit  of  Paul.  That  in  i.  1,  the  deacons 
immediately  succeed  the  bishops,  is  a  mark  which  testifies  against  a  time, 
only  lomewhat  later,  in  which  bishops  and  presbyters  already  began  to 
be  distingaished.  But  the  name  of  Clement  (iv.  3)  reminds  Dr.  Baur 
at  once  of  his  hobby-horse,  the  Clementines,  and  calls  up  by  the  asso- 
eUfcum  of  ideas  Peter,  Simon  Magus,  the  Gnostics,  and  many  more  of 
whom  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of  meeting  in  this  epistle.  What 
alliisioiis  indeed  may  not  be  found,  when  (ii.  4,  7)  one  is  led  to  think 
of  the  Yalentinian  Sophia,  which  would  penetrate  into  the  essence  of 
Btyihog,  and  sink  down  into  Chaos,  and  when  Christ  is  thought  to  form 
aeontrast  to  it?  or  when  Schwegler  considers  Euodias  to  be  a  symbol 
of  'the  Jewish-Christian  party,  and  Syntyche  a  symbol  of  the  Gentile 
Chrittlans,  and  would  find  under  the  phrase  (r^iivyos  yp-fitrios  the  apostle 
FMar  (witJi  reference  to  the  Clementines)  as  one  on  the  conciliatory 
otaad-point  1 
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\wpidi^ei  trap  avroic,  totrrt  vapd  fxovoiQ  Kprirauvtri  riov  dvAvTitif 
dvOpunroty  fjirihev  aitr^ov^vofxll^etrdai  Ktpdog'  and  §  5,  Ovre  kot 
l^lav  f]dri  ^oXi^repa  Kpiyratcoiv  evpoi  nc  oy,  Paul  probably 
had  these  national  vices  in  his  mind  when  he  laid  down  the 
qualifications  that  were  necessary  for  the  office  of  presbyter." 

P.  357,  L  21,  "and  an  erroneous  application  of  it^"  addf 
"We  can  certainly  well  imagine,  that  James,  who  had  advanced 
in  gradual  development  from  the  Law  to  the  €k)spel  as  the 
fulfilling  of  the  Law — ^who,  remaining  on  his  Jewish  stand- 
point, by  feith  in  Jesus  as  the  Lord  and  Saviour,  the  Author 
of  the  new  divine  life,  continually  spiritualized  and  glorified 
this  stand-point  more  and  more, — might  fix)m  such  a  coune 
of  development,  misunderstand  the  Pauline  doctrinal  type 
which  had  been  formed  under  an  opposite  course  of  devdop- 
ment.  We  can  suppose,  that  when  he  met  such  a  mode 
of  expression,  he  might  feel  it  his  duty  to  combat  it,  sinoe 
practically  injurious  consequences  appeared  to  flow  from  it 
We  can  suppose  that  he  knew  not  how  to  separate  thejooneet 
imderstanding  and  the  misimderstanding  from  one  another, 
since  to  him  the  whole  mode  of  contemplating  the  subjeict 
was  quite  foreign.  Thus  James  might  have  attacked  Paul, 
though  both  were  bound  together  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ" 

P.  358, 1.  21,  "which  left  the  disposition  unchanged,"  (note.) 
"  Baur's  authoritative  decision  (p.  686)  *that  this  is  a  perfectly 
untenable  self-contradictory  idea,'  cannot  at  all  move  me. 
That  the  idea  of  the  optis  operatum,  according  to  the  original 
and  common  meaning  of  the  phrase,  can  only  denote  some- 
thing outward,  I  am  well  aware ;  but  a  word  may  be  used  in  a 
sense  besides  the  common,^— in  an  improper  and  metaphorical 
sense.  So  I  have  used  the  word  here,  which  I  was  perfectly 
justified  in  doing,  to  denote  a  superficial  holding  for  tme^ 
which  remains  as  something  outward  to  the  soul,  without 
afiecting  the  disposition  or  the  heart.  It  is  the  same  mftlring 
an  outward  thing  of  religion  which  places  its  essence  either  in 
ceremonial  observances,  or  in  such  a  faith.  Both  spring  from 
the  same  root.  The  proof  he  adduces  in  p.  567,  only  serves 
to  confirm  my  assertion.  Certainly  there  was  also  among  the 
Jews  a  Mse  theory,  which  attributed  an  imfounded  value  to  a 
dead  faith  in  the  one  God  in  opposition  to  idolatry,  and  made 
this  a  support  of  moral  inactivity.  This  Jewish  notion  of 
Triple  need  only  be  applied  to  the  new  object,  Jesus  the 
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MessiaL  But  that  a  person  expressing  his  opposition  to 
a  certain  tendency,  shoi^d  thereby  be  induced  so  to  express 
himself  as  if  he  meant  another  tendency  which  agrees  only 
accidentally  with  this  in  the  mode  of  expression — of  that  there 
is  not  a  single  example  in  history." 

P.  360, 1.  10,  begin  a  new  paragraph  thus :— "We  do  not 
wish  to  deny  that  even  in  churches  composed  of  Jewish 
Christians,  and  of  Jewish- Christian  views,  there  might  be 
individuals  who  had  been  influenced  by  the  Pauline  doctrine ; 
and  we  grant  that  it  is  possible,  that  James,  by  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  expressions  of  individuals  who  had  been  thus  in- 
fluenced, had  been  induced  to  combat  such  a  tendency  in  his 
epistla  And  we  should  be  disposed  thus  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  epistle,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  it'  was 
directed  against  various  theoretical  and  practical  errors  spring- 
ing out  of  different  roots.  But  this  was  not  the  case.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  the  evil  which  is 
combated  in  this  epistle  must  be  referred  to  one  root,  that  of 
the  common  Jewish  mind  which  had  received  the  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  Hence  we  shall  be  induced,  if  it  be  possible,  to 
regard  the  individual  error,  not  as  something  isolated,  as  we 
must  if  we  deduced  it  from  the  Pauline  element,  but  rather 
as  connected  with  that  common  fundamental  tendency. 

"  But  further,  we  must  here  consider  the  position  of  James 
in  relation  to  Paul.  If  we  believed  ourselves  justified  in 
admitting  an  open  contrariety  between  them,  we  might  siip- 
poee  that  James,  in  consequence  of  his  peculiar  course  of 
development,  was  incapable  of  entering  into  the  peculiar 
F&uline  form  of  doctrine,  and  had  combated  it  as  a  miscon- 
oeption  that  stood  opposed  to  him.  But  we  have  shown  that  we 
can  by  no  means  be  led  to  presuppose  such  a  hostile  relation 
between  James  and  Paul,  although  there  was  a  party  named 
after  the  former  apostle  who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
Pftul,  as  indeed  there  was  a  Pauline  party  who  formed  them- 
aelves  into  an  opposition  not  sanctioned  by  Paul  himself.  Ac- 
oording  to  this  supposition  we  cannot  admit  that  James 
combated  either  the  doctrine  of  Paul  itself,  or  a  misunder- 
Btood  version  and  application  of  it,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
distinguishing  the  correct  view  of  it,  and  guarding  himself 
against  the  appearance  of  contradicting  the  Apostle  Paul, 
especially  since  this  appearance  might  so  easily  arise  among 
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JewiBh-Christian  churches;  or  we  must  take  the  matter  tba^ 
that  James  had  controverted  that  dogmatic  phraseology  without 
being  aware  of  its  connexion  with  Paul's  system,  which  W8 
cannot  consider  as  in  the  least  degree  probable. 

"  Thus  far  we  have  taken  for  granted  that  this  epistle  was 
the  production  of  him  who  is  named  in  it  as  its  author.  But, 
very  recently  this  has  been  disputed  both  on  external  and 
internal  grounds.*  Several  weighty  authorities  have  &voured 
the  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  forged  in  James's  mune,  in 
order  to  promote  a  certain  class  of  reUgious  opinions.  The 
design  might  have  Jbeen  to  counterwork  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  Justification,  to  set  the  authority  of  James  against  Pftol, 
and  this  design  might  weU  suit  the  one-sided  tendency  of  a 
Jewish-Christian,  &c 

'^  Others  are  disposed  to  find  out  in  this  epistle  a  refined 
Ebionitism,  in  which  the  Jewish  element  had  lost  much  of  its 
original  coarseness,  although  the  practical  basis  which  dis- 
tinguished this  stand-point  from  the  Pauline,  remained  the 
same.  The  origination  of  this  epistle  at  a  later  period  is 
indicated  by  the  influences  which  the  Pauline  spirit  had 
already  exerted  on  the  elements  that  were  opposed  to  it. 
Thus  the  softened  Judaism,  which  could  not  altogether  e^xstpe 
the  influence  of  the  Pauline  ideas,  must  contain  the  certain 
mark  of  a  later,  more  advanced  Christian  development 
In  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  all  depends  on  how  we 
view  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  developing  process  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  persons  regard  Christ  only  as  the  individual  who 
gave  the  impulse  to  a  new  development,  which,  through  a 
Paul,  and  the  spirit  exhibited  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  was 
carried  forward  beyond  his  personal  efforts,  to  them  sudi 
a  view  may  commend  itself  And  so  James  may  appear  as 
the  rigid  Ebionite,  who  could  not  possibly  have  written  such 
an  epistle,  and  so  it  may  appear  necessary  to  invent  such  an 
intermediate  step  for  the  Ebionitism,  softened  and  spiritu- 

^  The  external  grounds  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  though 
the  Peschito  is  in  favour  of  it,  would  have  greater  weight  if  the  doubts 
that  arose  in  the  first  century  as  to  acknowledging  this  epistle  might  not 
be  so  easily  explained  from  its  spreading  among  Jewish-Christiam 
churches  (a  circumstance  suited  to  excite  in  many  minds  a  prqjadioe 
against  it)  an  argument  against  Paul's  doctrine  which  it  was  believed  to 
contain,  to  which  must  be  added  the  indistinct  designation  of  the 
author  at  the  head  of  the  epistle. 
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alized  by  the  aggressive  influence  of  the  movement  set  &-going 
by  Paul.  To  us  the  relation  of  Christ  to  Christianity  appears 
quite  different,  since  we  must  regard  the  revelation  tlu*ough 
Christ  as  the  original  and  perfect  one,  from  which  the  whole 
developing  process  of  the  apostoUc  doctrine  is  to  be  deduced. 
We  shall  refer  the  elements  akin  to  the  Paidine  doctrine  in 
James,  not  to  Paul,  but  to  the  same  original  source  from 
which  Paul  derived  them,  that  is,  to  Christ  himself.  The 
fblfllment  of  the  Law  in  the  Gospel,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  reappears  in  the  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity  peculiar  to  James,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  several 
corzespondences  with  the  sayings  of  Christ.  Although  James 
and  Paul  are  representatives  of  the  two  opposite  extremes  in 
the  development  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  yet  in  virtue  of 
their  common  relation  to  the  original  source  of  revelation  in 
Christy  a  relationship  to  one  another,  and  a  higher  unity,  must 
result  between  them.  If  we  know  the  real  Christ,  we  shall 
not  be  disposed  to  beheve  that  James,  who  had  received  unto 
himself  the  whole  personal  impression  of  the  Saviour,  could 
remain  on  the  stand-point  of  the  common  Jewish  narrow- 
nii]idedne6&  As  we  And  in  his  epistle  that  image  of  James 
which  all  the  historical  data  would  lead  us  to  frame,  so,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  trace  is  to  be  found  in  it  of  its  being 
oompoeed  in  post-apostolic  times, — nothing,  especially,  which 
points  to  a  later  form  of  Ebionitism.  The  manner,  also,  in 
which  the  approach  of  Christ's  second  advent  is  spoken  of, 
ifuits  best  the  apostolic  age.  Had  the  epistle  been  forged  in 
fistvour  of  any  of  the  party  interests  of  the  day,  we  should 
have  met  with  references  to  the  manifold  contrarieties  of 
Christian  development  then  existing,  as,  for  instance,  those  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  and  Gentile  Christians,  the  Paulinian  and 
anti-Paulinian  systems.  But  no  one,  except  he  belongs  to  the 
dass  who  can  find  everything  everywhere,  can  detect  in  this 
epistle  any  of  all  these  and  similar  references  to  the  con- 
trarieties of  that  age,  excepting  only  the  possible  allusion  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  &ith.  But  even  here  the  anti* 
Fiauline  sentiment  obtrudes  so  gently,  as  we  could  hardly 
expect  in  a  party-writing  of  the  second  century,  and  in  which 
it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  Clementines. 

"But  is  this  allusion  really  so  very  evident]*'  &c.   {vide 
p.  362,  L  1.) 
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P.  366, 1.  21  from  bottom,  "  expected  from  such  a  stand- 
point," (note.)  "As  the  ultra-Panlinism  of  the  second 
century  stood  quite  aloof  from  James,  so  in  the  hostility 
shown  to  the  Epistle  of  James  we  recognise  the  one-sidedness 
of  the  Lutheran  element.  Although  the  Epistle  of  James 
occupies  a  subordinate  place  in  the  development  of  Christian 
truth,  compared  with  the  Pauline  epistles,  yet  it  is  important 
for  checking  several  one-sided  extravagances  to  which  the 
PauUne  element  might  be  carried  without  it.  Thus  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Canon  has  a  peculiar  propriety.  Its  importance 
in  a  practical  view  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  the  excellent 
Thomas  Arnold  in  the  volume  of  his  Sermons  entitled 
Chridiai^  Life,  its  Hopes,  its  Fears,  and  its  Close,  p.  51 : — '  But 
for  those  who  complain  that  no  preaching  but  that  of  the  v«y 
Gospel  itself  is  becoming  a  Christian  minister,  or  useful  to 
Christian  people,  I  would  refer  them  for  an  answer  not  only 
to  some  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  on  their 
notion,  we  might  almost  strike  out  of  our  Bibles,  but  to  a 
complete  portion  of  the  New  Testament  itself — to  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  Lord's  brother.  That  epistle  undoubtedly 
supposes  that  they  who  were  to  read  it  had  received  other 
teaching  beforehand;  that  the  Gospel  in  the  strict  sense  had 
been  already  preached  to  them.  But  in  itself  it  does  not  in 
that  high  sense  preach  the  Gospel;  it  dwells  rather  fit)m 
beginning  to  end  on  such  points  of  Christian  duty  as  are 
required  to  perfect  the  man  of  God  unto  all  good  works, 
points  which  may  be  called  properly  moral.  Now  that  some 
Christian  preaching,  in  particular  circumstances,  should  follow 
the  model  of  St.  James's  Epistle,  appears  to  me  no  just 
matter  of  blame.  But  as  St.  James's  Epistle  is  in  the  New 
Testament  only  one  out  of  many,  and  as  he  himself  must 
often  and  earnestly  have  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  more 
strict  sense,  although  he  did  not  do  it  in  this  one  epistle,  so 
should  we,  both  preachers  and  hearers,  greatly  deceive  and 
hurt  ourselves  if  we  forget  that  the  proper  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  believing  it  is  our  one  grcOT  business,  without 
which,  and  except  as  foimded  upon  it  and  taking  the  knowledge 
and  belief  of  it  for  granted,  all  other  preaching  is  to  Christiaiis 
worse  than  unprofitable,  not  edifying  their  souls,  but  rather 
subverting  them.'  (See  also  Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  an  the 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  Serm.  ixxiii.  and  xxxiv. — ^Tr)* 
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P.  372,  L  16,  after  «  apostolic  fellowship  "  add,  ''  An  im- 
partdal  examinatioii  of  Instory  shows  that  such  fellowship 
always  existed.  The  two  apostles  never  ceased  to  acknowledge 
one  another  as  genuine  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  though  Paul 
inust»always  have  protested  against  that  tendency  which  attri- 
buted an  excessive  regard  to  Peter,  and  would  have  made 
everything  bend  to  that — a  tendency  which  in  later  ages 
became  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  was  actually  embodied  under 
Peter's  name." 

P.  373,  last  line  (note),  add,  "  Also,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  was  forged  in  his  name,  it 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  natural  for  the  writer  to  mention 
Rome  imder  that  designation.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
Borne  was  commonly  designated  by  &e  name  of  Babylon,  and 
it  might  be  expected  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle, 
would  by  some  intimation  let  it  be  known  that  this  name 
was  to  be  taken  symbolically,  since  it  was  of  importance 
to  him  that«all  his  readers  should  understand  that  the  epistle 
was  written  firom  Rome.  At  all  events,  it  is  far  more  natural 
to  understand  by  the  term  -q  ovveKXeicrrjy  Peter's  wife  rather 
than  the  church.  This,  we  feel  assured,  is  the  only  sound 
interpretation  of  the  record.  The  antiquity  of  the  other 
explanation  can  prove  nothing,  since  no  tradition  of  Peter's 
residence  in  these  parts  is  come  down  to  us ;  on  the  contrary, 
much  discussion  has  been  raised  on  the  tradition  of  Peter's 
journey  to  Rome,  and  as  there  is  in  the  human  mind  a  ten- 
dency to  symbolical  meaning,  a  point  of  connexion  has  been 
found  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  that  this  interpretation  would 
easily  gain  acceptance.  But  indeed,  whoever  forged  an  epistle 
under  the  name  of  Peter  would  have  supported  himself  by  a 
more  familiar  tradition,  and  not  have  transported  Peter  to 
Babylon.  K  Peter  sent  salutations  fi:om  his  wife  in  Babylon, 
it  pifeotly  agrees  with  what  we  are  told  in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  that 
she  accompanied  Peter  on  his  missionary  journeys. 

P.  374,  L  3,  "  an  epistle,"  (note.)  «  Although  Schwegler  has 
expressed  himseli^  in  the  second  volume  of  hid  work  on  the 
poBt-apofitolic  age,  with  so  much  confidence  on  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  this^  epistle,  yet  we  attach  little  or  no  weight  to 
most  of  his  reasons.  He  adduces  as  one  mark  of  spuriousness, 
that  the  writer  says  and  reports  nothing  about  himself  in  a 
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more  definite  manner.  But  if  there  had  been  more  distinct 
alliisions  to  Peter's  character  and  history,  they  would  doubts 
less  have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  that  some  other  person 
wished  to  pass  himself  off  for  Peter.  And  certainly,  whoever 
had  any  motive  for  assuming  the  part  of  Peter,  would  have 
been  induced  to  avail  himself  for  this 'object  of  whatever  he 
knew  of  the  person  and  character  of  this  apostle,  and  several 
things  of  this  kind  must  have  been  known  to  any  Christian 
who  might  forge  such  an  epistle.  But  in  this  epistle  we 
reaUy  find  many  marks  by  which  Peter  might  make  himself 
known  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  but  quite  different  from 
those  which  another  person  would  have  chosen  who  wished 
to  act  Peter's  part  Among  such  marks  we  reckon  that 
Peter  (v.  1)  describes  himself  as  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ.  From  the  stand-point  of  Peter  this  would  appear 
very  natural.  But  any  forger  of  such  an  epistle,  wishing  to 
compile  one  after  the  pattern  of  the  other  apostoHo  epistka^ 
would  have  chosen  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  miraolefl^ 
or  the  transfiguration,  as  in  the  Second  Epistle,  rather 
than  his  passion.  The  author  writes  also  as  an  eye- witness 
before  whom  the  image  of  a  suffering  Christ  presented  itself 
as  a  pattern  for  Christians  in  times  of  persecution.  Schleiert 
macher,  in  his  Introdiictionf  p.  408,  has  very  properly  directed 
attention  to  ch.  i.  8,  in  which  the  author  does  not  make  him- 
self known,  designedly,  as  one  who  had  seen  and  personally 
known  Christ,  but,  from  an  immediate  consciousness  that  he 
stood  in  such  a  relation  to  Christ,  writes  to  those  who  stood  in 
no  such  relation.  The  reference  to  Christ's  descensus  ad  inferos 
Schleiermacher  regards  as  a  mark  of  genuineness;  for  he 
thinks  that  whoever  forged  such  an  epistle,  would  not  have 
plaxjed  himself  on  such  ^ppery  ground ;  '  for  evidently  here 
is  something  which  was  not  passed  over  in  the  common  publie 
teaching  of  Christians,  and  yet  strikes  us  as  something  foreign 
to  the  New  Testament  representations.'  To  this  reason  I 
cannot  attach  importance.  A  person  might  indeed  have 
a  motive,  by  writing  under  the  name  of  an  apostle,  to  give 
circulation  to  an  opinion  different  from  the  current  represen- 
tations ;  and  that  opinion  was  not  so  foreign  to  the  Christian 
thinking  of  the  first  ages  as  to  Schleiermacher's.  But  when 
Schwegler  reckons  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  as  one  of 
the  marks  of  a  Pauline  element  in  the  epistle,  foreign  to  Peter, 
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as  a  deduction  drawn  and  doctrinally  formed  in  the  Pauline 
circles  from  the  Pauline  principle  of  the  imiversality  of  the 
Christian  salvation.  I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him.  For 
this  was  not  the  universal  application  of  this  doctrine.  Mar- 
cion  had  given  to  this  doctrine,  existing  long  before  in  other 
circles,  a  modification  corresponding  to  his  peculiar  system. 
(See  my  Church  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 1,  2d  ed. ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  146.  Eng.  Trans,  in  the  Standard  Library.) 

"  And  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  without  such  an  autho- 
rity as  that  of  Peter,  this  statement,  which  certainly  agrees  well 
with  the  Christian  system,  would  have  soon  found  such  general 
acceptance.  But  the  complete  formation  of  such  a  representa- 
tion is  well  suited  to  the  stand-point  of  an  apostle  who  had 
himself  be6n  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ.  It  was  exactly  to  a  person  who  had  witnessed  those 
great  events,  that  such  a  question  was  most  likely  to  occur  to 
which  the  answer  is  given  in  this  statement.  It  is  possible 
that  the  apostle,  when  in  company  with  Christ  after  his 
resurrection,  had  made  an  inquiry  on  this  subject,  although 
we  would  not  maintain  that  the  doctrine  was  derived  from 
such  a  source.  And  what  Peter  experienced  in  his  early 
ministry  among  the  Gentiles,  and  what  he  said  on  that  occa* 
sion  in  the  family  of  Cornelius,  might  form  a  point  of  con- 
nexion for  his  reflecting  on  such  an  agency  on  the  part  of 
Christ  as  is  indicated  in  that  passage.  But  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  this  topic  is  touched  very  cursorily,  and  by  no 
means  presented  with  that  prominence  and  earnestness  which 
might  be  expected  from  one  who  sought  to  gain  acceptance 
for  it  by  employing  the  authority  of  an  apostolic  name." 

P.  374, 1.  19,  "  heathen  populace,"  (note.)  "  Schwegler  has 
controverted  this  view,  and  maintains  that  this  epistle  could 
only  have  been  written  under  the  Emperor  Trajan ;  a  posi- 
tion of  the  Christians  is  here  implied  which  they  were  first 
placed  in  by  that  emperor's  well-known  rescript.  But  I  can- 
not help  pronouncing  both  the  assumptions  on  which  this 
writer  proceeds,  and  the  inferences  he  dmws  from  them,  to  be 
wholly  unfounded.  -The  Neronian  persecution  proves,  indeed, 
that  the  Christians  were  already  the  objects  of  popular  hatred. 
It  could  not  fell  but  that  popular  hatred  would  show  itself 
m  their  conduct  towards  the  Christians.  Although  Chris- 
tianity  was  not  yet  designated  a  religio  iUicUa  by  an  express 
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enactment,  yet  it  would  follow  of  itself  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Roman  polity  that  the  propagation  of  a  religion  which 
would  involve  the  downfal  of  the  religion  of  the -State,  would 
be  illegal  and  worthy  of  pimishment.  As  soon  as  it  came  to 
light  that  the  Xpiffriayol  were  a  gemis  tertivm,  Christianity 
must  appear,  even  prior  to  any  special  legislation  respecting 
it,  as  a  religio  Ulicita,  Though  Nero's  persecution  was  only 
occasional  and  transient,  yet  what  took  place  in  the  metro- 
polis of  the  empire  must  operate  injuriously  on  the  condition 
of  Christians  in  the  provinces.  Everything  which  happened 
from  this  time  to  Trajan's  first  rescript,  testifies  of  preceding 
persecutions  against  the  Christians,  in  which  by  the  new  law 
of  Trajan,  only  a  more  legal  arrangement  had  been  made.  We 
dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  infer  too  much,  from  the  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  manner  also  in  which 
persecutions  are  spoken  of  in  ch.  iv.  4,  serve  to  mark  tiiem 
as  new.  How  can  any  one  who  allows  that  the  Apocalypee 
was  written  before  Tmjan's  accession,  fail  to  perceive  the 
existence  of  earlier  persecutions  ?  Rev.  vi.  9 ;  xvii.  6 ;  zx.  4. 
This  last  passage  is  peculiarly  important,  since  it  points  to 
something  more  than  a  mere  popular  infliction  of  punishmenty 
which  would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  beheading 
the  Christians.  It  appears  from  that  passage  that  it  was 
already  established  in  the  administration  of  Roman  law,  to 
apply  this  capital  punishment  to  Christians — and  hence  we 
perceive  the  great  gaps  in  our  historical  knowledge." 

P.  376, 1.  5,  after  "  apostolic  spirit,"  add,  "  As  the  object 
for  which  this  epistle  must  have  been  written,  perfectly  cor- 
responded to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there  is  nothing 
in  its  composition  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  tiie 
writer  had  forged  it  with  a  conciliatory  design.  A  person  of 
this  description  would  hardly  have  put  such  a  restraint  on 
himself  and  expressed  himself  so  guardedly,  that  one  part  of 
his  object — which  according  to  this  supposition  was  his  prin- 
cipal object — could  only  be  discovered  by  a  careful  inves- 
tigation. The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Peter,  his  occupying 
a  stand-point  between  Paul  and  James,  is  indeed  apparent  in 
the  epistle;  but  the  points  of  contact  with  the  Pauline 
element  are  also  visible,  as  Paul  had  already  exerted  a  |a«-^ 
ponderating  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Christian  ideaa^ 
especially  among  those  who  used  the  Greek  language.     But 
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we  must  here  distinguish  what-  is  peculiarly  Pauline  from 
what  was  deduced  in  common  from  the  same  original  source, 
and  in  the  handling  of  dogmatical  points  we  need  not  expect 
such  strikingly  marked  mental  peculiarity  in  this  apostle,  as  in 
a  Paul  or  a  John.  Since  this  epistle,  as  a  hortatory  circular, 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  we  cannot 
think  it  straiige  if  no  references  occur  in  it  to  special  local 
circumstances,  as  in  the  other  Pauline  epistles,  but  that  every 
thing  is  more  general.  We  might  anticipate  that  this  would 
be  the  case  in  such  an  epistle. 

"  The  expectation  of  the  end  of  all  things  as  impending,  is 
suitable  to  the  apostohc  age,  and  the  events  in  Nero's  reign 
must  have  tended  to  awaken  this  expectation." 

P.  386,  last  line, /or  "  did  wholly,"  read  "did  not  wholly." 
P.  388,  1.  12,  "the  form  of  the  Grecian  mind,"  (note.) 
'*  But  when  Schwegler,  from  the  obscure  expressions  of  Poly- 
ciates  quoted  above,  deduces  the  fact  that  John  had  assumed 
the  high-priestly  dress  as  overseer-general  of  the  churches  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  then,  again  concludes,  what  on  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  be  a  fair  inference,  that  one  who  thus  acted  and 
placed  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  Judaism,  could  not  be  the 
author  of  the  Gospel  imder  his  name — ^he  adopts  a  method, 
according  to  which  it  is  only  requisite  to  find  proofs  for  a 
system  formed  on  arbitrary  assumptions  and  combinations, 
and  according  to  which  all  separate  traditions  are  only  so  far 
to  be  thought  credible,  as  they  serve  to  support  such  a  system. 
This  single  feature  is  literally  adhered  to,  though  it  stands 
in  contradiction  to  everything  else  we  know  of  that  age. 
Where  can  we  find  anything  bearing  an  analogy  to  it  unless 
something  isolated  in  the  uncritical  and  credulous  Epiphanius? 
It  may  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Christian  feasts  became 
changed  into  the  Jewish ;  for  this  there  was  a  medium  in  the 
spiritualization  of  the  Old  Testament, — Theocracy  proceeding 
from  Christianity.  But  it  was  altogether  different  with  the 
priesthood.  The  principles  of  Chnstianity  connect  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  a  priesthood  only  so  far,  that  Christ  is 
r^arded  as  the  only  High  Priest,  and  all  believers  are  derived 
from  him  as  the  universal  priesthood ;  hence  no  such  relation 
can  be  found  as  that  which  existed  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
Old  Testament  cultus — {vide  pp.  128,  156).  Moreover,  as 
Christianity  still  moved  in  the  forms  of  Judaism,  this  ^rin- 
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ciple  was  employed  in  the  formation  of  church  relations. 
The  position  of  James  among  the  Jewish  Christians  cannot 
here  be  adduced  as  a  proof,  but  goes  rather  to  establish  the 
opposite;  for  great  as  was  the  reverence  in  which  he  was 
held,  we  find  no  trace  of  his  being  invested  with  anything 
like  the  Jewish  priesthood.  For  even  Hegesippus  is  fer  from 
placing  him  in  such  a  relation  to  the  Cluistian  church, 
although  from  his  ascetic,  Ebionitish  stand-point, — ^which  we 
are  by  no  means  justified  in  making  identicsd  with  the  Jewish 
Christians,  and  cannot  ascribe  even  to  Polycrates — ^he  says, 
that  James  in  virtue  of  his  sanctity  wore  not  a  woollen, 
but  a  linen  garment  like  a  priest,  and  that  in  virtue  of 
this  priestly  sanctity  he  alone  was  allowed  to  go  into  the 
holy  place  of  the  Temple.  Tovry  lAovip  ilrjv  tic  rd  ayta 
siirupai,  ovli  ynp  ipeovv  iipopiii  dWd  uivlovaQ, — Euseb.  IL  23. 
With  all  the  Jewish  colouring  the  idea  of  the  universal 
Christian  priesthood  is  the  only  one  brought  forward  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  The  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs^  which 
has  so  strong  a  Jewish  impress,  the  view  predominates  that 
Christ  is  the  true  High  Priest  who  has  made  an  end  of  the 
Old  Testament  priesthood.  I.  6,  Mexjoc  reXctwo-ewc  \fi6rwy 
dp\upiii)Q  XpiffTov,  From  him  a  new  priesthood  was  to  go 
forth  among  the  Gentiles,  which  may  probably  be  understood 
of  the  universal  priesthood  established  by  him,  though  we 
cannot  with  certainty  decide  on  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
L.  C.  9,  i\otrj(T£i  lepareiav  veav  icard  rov  rvirov  rwy  kQvQv  dq 
irdvra  rd  eOrrf.  If  John  had  applied  the  high  priesthood  to 
the  constitution  of  Christian  churches,  what  a  powerful  in- 
fluence it  would  have  exerted  in  modifying  it,  and  how  much 
earlier  would  the  Hierarchical  element  have  been  diflused! 
Manifold  traces  of  so  early  a  transference  of  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point  to  the  constitution  of  the  Christian  church, 
must  everywhere  have  met  us.  What  was  not  developed  till 
the  third  century,  must  have  appeared  as  the  original  ar- 
rangement. We  see  indeed,  afterwards,  a  Jewish  hierarch  cal 
element  in  internal  conflict  with  the  original  Christian 
consciousness.  But  it  is  quite  unhistorical  to  .attempt  de- 
ducing from  that  ancient  Ebionitism,  which  belongs  to  a 
totally  diflerent  stage  of  development,  this  new  form  of  the 
Jewish  spirit,  which  arose  of  itself,  after  the  Jewish  stand- 
^^int  had   been   long   relinquished,   and   Christiaiiity  had 
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attained  an  independent  development.  To  apply  to  every 
mixtu^  of  Judfusm  or  Christianity  the  common  name  of 
Ebionitism,  and  distinguish  them  into  various  kinds  and 
stages  of  development,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  most 
mischievous  perversions  of  history." 

P.  390, 1.  4,  "  Rev.  ii.  2,"  (note.)  "  We  find  no  reason  that 
will  justify  us  in  asserting,  with  Schwegler,  that  these  words 
refer  to  Paul,  and  in  concluding  that  in  Lesser  Asia  an 
Ebionitish  spirit  prevailed  in  opposition  to  the  apostolic 
authority  of  Paul.  The  disapprobation  here  expressed  is 
directed  not  against  one,  but  against  several.  Of  what  kind 
these  were,  we  must  learn  from  the  subsequent  contents  of 
the  Apocalyptic  Epistles,  and  thus  we  shall  be  led  to  quite 
a  different  conclusion  from  that  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Schwegler  adduces  in  proof  of  his  explanation  the  words  of 
Paul  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  according  to  this,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  judaizing  party  of  whom  Paul  speaks  in  that  passage 
had  at  last  obtained  the  victory  in  the  Ephesian  church, 
and  on  that  account  were  praised  by  the  author  in  that 
epistle.  But  this  is  a  manifest  perversion  of  the  words ;  for 
according  to  the  connexion,  thoy  relate  only  to  the  enemies 
of  Christianity.  Rather,  in  that  passage  the  name  of  false 
apostles  is  used  to  designate  false  teachers  who  aimed  at 
being  held  in  great  repute,  as  in  2  Cor.  xi.  9,  where  no  one 
who  pays  attention  to  the  connexion,  would  imagine  that  the 
earlier  apostles  were  intended." 

P.  391,  L  4,  "  a  seducer  of  the  people  like  Balaam,"  add, 
"  The  opposition  against  this  germinating  gnostic  Antino- 
mianism  must  have  called  for  the  most  scrupulous  adherence 
to  the  decrees  of  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem.  The 
greater  freedom  which  the  apostle  Paul  had  approved  in 
theory,  here  took  so  mischievous  an  Antinomian  (hrection,  as 
to  throw  suspicion  on  that  freedom  itself.  Thus,  in  the 
whole  of  the  following  age,  the  unscrupulous  eating  of  the 
flesh  offered  in  sacrifices  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  gnostic 
Antinomianism." ' 

*  In  this  way  we  account  for  the  opposition  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  by 
Banr  and  his  school  is  set  down  a»  an  Ebionite,  although  the  influence  of 
the  doctrinal  system  in  the  Pauline  epistles  and  the  Gospel  of  John 
cannot  be  unnoticed  in  his  writings  against  those  who  maintained  that 
the  eating  of  flesh  offered  in  sacrifice  was  harmless.  And  we  know  not 
how  Schwegler  (I  p.  176)  can  find  in  the  passage  referring  to  the  subject 
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P.  396,  L  10,  after  «  of  John,"  add,  "  We  certainly  cannot 
acknowledge  this  book  as  the  work  of  the  apostle,  but  it  bean 
witness  to  the  existence  of  a  Johannean  doctrinal  type,  just 
as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  not  proceed  from  the 
apostle  Paul,  but  indicates  that  its  author  was  a  person  who 
enjoyed  close  intimacy  with  the  apostle.  We  reckon  among 
these  marks  the  agreement  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  which 
no  refinements  can  remove,  (i.  17 ;  iii.  14 ;  xix.  30 ;)  the 
designation  of  "living  water,^*  (vii.  16;)  and  several  other 
things  in  the  perhaps  excessively  symbolical  expressions. 
Notwithstanding  the  strongly  marked  Jewish  element,  there 
breathes  throughout  the  book  a  spirit  quite  different  from  the 
Ebionitish,  such  a  spirit  as  could  not  have  issued  from  the 
impure  elements  of  that  age  without  the  creative  breath  of 
the  transforming  Spirit  of  Christ.  Who  can  help  acknow- 
ledging this  in  the  description  of  the  exaltation  of  glorified 
believers,  and  of  their  salvation,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  of  the 
glory  of  the  perfected  theocracy  in  the  one-and-tweniieth 
chapter,  in  the  representation  of  the  universal  priesthood,  and 
in  the  Apocalyptic  epistles  ?  We  find  no  traces  whatever  in 
the  book,  of  Jewish  nationality,  or  a  special  distinction  of 
Chnstians  of  Jewish  descent ;  for  if  144,000  chosen  out  of 
the  twelve  tribes  are  mentioned  in  ch.  vii.  4,  yet,  an  innume- 
rable multitude  of  glorified  saints  out  of  all  nations  and 
tongues  are  afterwards  described.  And  in  ch.  xiv.  3,  the 
144,000  appears  as  the  first-fruits  of  Christians  out  of  all 
nations  who  were  the  most  advanced  in  the  Christian  life, 
from  which  it  may  seem  that  such  designations  in  this  book 
are  not  to  be  taken  exactly  according  to  the  letter.  Lastly, 
in  the  interpretation  of  this  latter  passage,  I  cannot  agree 
with  what  Bleek  has  lately  suggested,  that  only  such  persons 
are  here  pointed  out  who  had  kept  themselves  free  from  all 
the  impurity  connected  with  heathenism.     If  only  this  had 

in  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  f.  253,  ed.  Colon,  an  attack  on  the  adherents  of  the 
Pauline  doctrine,  or  a  mode  of  thinking  directed  against  the  apostle 
Paul  himself.  If  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  what  Justin  says  contradicts 
Pauline  principles,  and  that  he  himself,  consciously  and  designedly,  was 
an  opponent  of  Paul,  then  many  of  the  Fathers  who  often  cite  Pwil, 
must  be  regarded  as  anti-Pauline  Ebionites.  But  this  construction  can 
with  less  reason  be  put  on  that  passage,  since  Justin,  in  the  worda  that 
follow  soon  after,  but  which  are  not  quoted  by  Schwegler,  shows  against 
whom  he  is  speaking,  namely,  the  Gnostics. 
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been  intended,  it  would  hardly  have  been  brou^t  forward  so 
prominently  by  the  author.  In  this  passage  I  can  only  find 
those  persons  represented  who  led  a  single  life  in  undivided 
devotedness  to  tiie  Lord  alone,  to  whom  their  whole  life  was 
consecrated.  Of  any  polemic  tone  directed  against  the 
apostle  Panl  not  a  trace  can  be  found  in  the  book ;  it  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  ch.  xxi.  14,  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes  of  the  theocratic  people,  only  twelve  apostles 
are  mentioned  as  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  I 
must  rather  agree  with  Bleek  that  these  words  are  rather 
against,  than  for  the  notion  that  the  author  wished  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  apostles,  of  which  no  mark  exists  firom 
which  it  could  be  inferred.  And  if  it  is  remarkable  that  any 
other  person  than  the  apostle  John  should  designate  himself 
80  simply  as  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  and  write  with  such 
confidence  and  earnestness  to  the  churches,  it  is  to  be  taken 
into  consideration,  that  in  the  vision  which  was  in  part 
intended  for  himself,  he  might  believe  that  he  had  received  a 
call  to  write  in  such  a  tone  even  though  his  own  personal 
stand-point  had  not  given  him  this  importance  in  the  Christian 
church.  And  if  he  himself  had  been  an  immediate  disciple  of 
the  Lord,  this  alone  would  have  secured  him  special  respect." 
P.  398, 1.  6,  "  Presbyter  John  who  was  his  contemporaiy 
at  Ephesus,"  (note.)  "  If  the  Presbyter  John  were  the  author, 
the  early  substitution  of  the  apostle  of  the  same  name  might 
be  easily  explained.  It  would  easily  happen  that  the  other 
John  would  be  forgotten  for  the  apostle,  and  particularly 
since  a  book  which  annoimced  itself  as  prophetic  would  create 
reverence  for  itself  fi'om  its  character,  and  there  would  bo 
lees  disposition  to  doubt  that  the  author  who  styles  himself 
John  was  the  apostle.  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  observation 
that  Polycrates,  in  Eusebius  v.  24,  where  he  quotes  all  John's 
titles  of  honour,  does  not  distinguish  him  as  a  prophet, 
although  such  a  predicate,  if  he  believed  that  he  could  employ 
it^  must  have  availed  much.  The  position  of  the  words  in 
the  most  ancient  testimony  for  the  apostolic  origin  of  tlie 
Apocalypse,  in  Justin  M,  Dial,  c.  Tryph  Jud,  f  360,  is  veiy 
striking.  *£tveiZrj  Koi  Trap'  ij/ulv  aVifp  rtc*  ^  ovofia  'lwdvv>/c,  tig 
rmy  dvoaroKufv  tov  Xpifrrov  7rpo£(j>riTev(re,  &C.  If  we  do  not 
venture  to  regard  the  words  dc  rdjv  dirofrrSXiov  as  an  inter- 
polation, though  examples  of  such  interpolations  might  be 
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pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  book,  yet  all  that  is  absolutely 
certain  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Apocalypse  proceeded  from 
a  person  of  the  name  of  John ;  and  that  this  was  the  apostla^ 
Justin  might  have  inferred  from  the  name.  This  is  the  best  ex- 
planation of  what  is  remarkable  in  the  position  of  the  words.* 
P.  401, 1. 9  from  bottom, /or  "reputation,"  read  "refutation." 
P.  403, 1.  5,  after  "  experienced  "  add,  "  The  whole  deve- 
lopment of  the  church  from  Justin  Martyr  testifies  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  Grospel  which  operated  powerfully  on  men's 
minds.     It  camiot  be  explained  from   any  single  mental 
tendency  in  the  following  age,  nor  from  the  amal^unation  of 
several.     Indeed,  this  production  existed  as  a  representatioa 
of  a  higher  unity,  as  a  reconciling  element  to  the  contrarieties 
of  that  age,  and  could  exert  an  attractive  power  over  minds 
of  so  opposite  a  kind  as  a  Heracleon,  a  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
an  IrensBus,  and  a  Tertullian.     Where  could  we  in  that  age 
find  a  man  who  was  raised  above  its  contrarieties  by  which  aJl 
were  more  or  less  affected  1     And  a  man  of  so  superior  a 
Christian  spirit  must  have  crept  on  in  the  dark  and  made  Tise 
of  such  a  mask,  instead  of  appearing  openly  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  all-conquering  truth  and  with  a  feeling  of  his  mental 
superiority.     Such  a  man,  so  exalted  above  all  the  Fathers  of 
that  century,  need  not  have  shrunk  from  the  conflict.     He 
must  certainly  have  placed  more  confidence  in  the  power  of 
truth  than  in  these  arts  of  darkness  and  fidsehood.     And  how 
can  it  be  shown,  that  such  a  man,  if  we  contemplate  him 
from   the   stand-point   of  his   own   age,  would  have  been 
restrained  by  no  reverence  for  sacred  history,  by  no  scruple, 
to  falsify  a  history,  the  contents  of  which  were  holy  to  bun, 
by  arbitrary  fictions  for  a  definite  purpose,  by  peculiar  fidae- 
hoods  which  must  find  their  justification  in  their  object? 
And  how  imprudently  he  must  have  acted  if  in  order  to  attain 
his  object,  he  presented  the  history  of  Christ  in  a  manner 
which  stood  in  diametric  opposition  to  universal  tradition! 
Truly  only  from  an  apostle  who  stood  in  such  a  relation 
to  Christ  as  a  John,  who  had  received  into  his  own  breast  the 
impression  and   image   of   that    imique  personality,   oould 
proceed  a  work  which  stands  in  such  a  relation  to  the  contra- 
rieties of  the  post-apostolic  age !     It  is  a  work  of  unalloyed 
and  simple  formation.     The  divine  in  its  own  essence  con- 
tains this  power  of  composing  differences ;  but  never  could 
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such  a  heah,  originally  powerM  production  proceed  from 
a  designed,  cleverly  constructed  composition  of  differences. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  if  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  apostle 
John  and  point  to  that  Christ  whose  manifestation  gave  birth 
to  it,  would  be  the  greatest  enigma  in  the  world." 

P.  414,  L  17  from  bottom,  after  "ages"  add,  "We  must 
oppose  ourselves  to  a  rigid  dogmatic  mode  of  conception 
which  refuses  to  acknowledge  historical  conditions  in  the 
developing  process  of  revelation,  and  the  process  of  a  genetic 
development ;  but  we  must  also  protest  against  a  false  prag- 
matism which  would  explain  by  means  of  historical  con- 
ditions what  can  only  be  understood  as  the  result  of  the 
influence  of  Christ's  Spirit ;  which  converts  what  is  original 
into  something  derived,  and  the  apostolic,  by  a  transposition 
6£fected  by  the  most  outrageous  arbitraiiness,  into  something 
poBt-apostolic^  and  the  fundamental  error  of  which  consists  in 
this,  that  for  the  genuine  historical  Christ  who  is  presupposed 
by  the  whole  developing  process  of  the  Christian  church,  it 
mibetitutes  an  undefined  phantom." 

P.  416,  L  3,  after  "latter  "  add,  "  If  we  do  not  invert  the 
order  of  things,  and  regard  those  words  which  could  come 
from  no  human  spirit,  which  bear  on  them  the  imdeniable 
marks  of  inimitable  originality,  words  of  inexhaustible  con- 
tents, in  which  the  striving  of  a  sound  mind  can  only  be  for 
ever  penetrating  deeper  and  deeper — if  we  do  not  regard 
auch  words  as  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the  tendencies 
that  first  flowed  from  that  original  spirit." 

P.  419,  L  20  from  bottom,  for  "taking  it,"  &c.,  read, 
'^taking  it  in  an  empirical  sense,  those  works  which  are 
actually  performed  on  the  stand-point  of  the  Law  are  not 
such  as  correspond  to  its  spirit  and  requirements." 

P.  425,  L  8,  after  "  of  each  individual "  add,  "  Paul,  indeed, 
says  in  1  Cor.  xv.  46,  that  in  the  development  of  humanity, 
the  ^uj^iKoy  must  go  before  the  TrvevfiariKoy — that  human 
nature  as  derived  from  the  earthly  man  must  first  develop 
itself,  and  the  heavenly  man  must  enter  into  the  train  of 
development,  and  penetrate  it  with  a  new  divine  principle  of 
lifa  But  certainly  it  was  not  Paul's  intention  so  to  be  under- 
stood, as  if,  in  virtue  of  that  earthly  constitution  of  human 
nature,  sin  must  fomf^a  necessary  transition-point,  that  sin- 
might  first  proceed  from  Christ,  which  would  stand 
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in  direct  contradiction  to  what  we  have  observed  respecting 
the  Pauline  views.  In  this  passage  according  to  the  con- 
nexion, a  contrast  is  not  principally  intended  between  the 
idea  of  a  being  under  subjection  to  sin,  and  a  sinless  one,  but 
between  one  subjected  to  death,  and  one  raised  above  death.  It 
is  only  affirmed  here,  that  the  first  man  wanted  the  divine 
life-giving  spirit  which  first  proceeded  fi:om  Christ,  which  will 
allow  nothing  heterogeneous  to  remain  along  with  it,  but  com- 
municates to  whatever  it  comes  in  contact  with,  an  unchange- 
able divine  life.  It  certainly  follows  that  man  must  advance 
to  the  higher  stand-point  of  a  divine  life,  exalted  above  the 
domain  of  death.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  sin  was 
something  placed  in  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature ; 
that  sin  must  form  a  necessary  transition-point  for  that  pro- 
gressive development  and  that  exaltation  of  himian  nature 
which  afterwards  would  be  accomplished  through  redemption, 
and  which  without  could  not  have  been  prepared.  We  must 
rather  consider  it  to  be  Paul's  doctrine,  that  man  was  destined 
to  be  raised  to  the  height  intended  for  him  by  a  perfectly 
pure  development  not  defiled  by  sin.  After  sin  had  made  its 
appearance,  as  something  which  ought  not  to  have  come 
forth,  redeeming  grace  manifested  itself  in  opposition  to  it,  as 
fi^ee  compassion  towards  those  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of 
sin  ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  grace  not  merely  to  restore  what 
had  been  injured  by  sin,  which  ought  not  to  have  come  into 
being,  but  also  to  raise  man  to  that  higher  stage  for  which, 
by  his  fi-ee  acting,  he  ought  to  have  made  himself  worthy. 
But  still  the  restoration  of  the  original  likeness  to  Grod  which 
had  been  marred  by  sin,  (Col.  iii.  10 ;  Eph.  iv.  24,)  always 
remains  the  principal  point  of  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
redemption.  The  old  man  is  not  implanted  in  the  original 
nature  of  the  first  man,  but  was  first  produced  tcom  sin 
striving  against  the  original  nature.  The  new  creation  is 
represented  ad  a  renovation,  a  restoration  of  the  original 
Paul  recognises  in  man — and  in  fallen  man,  (Acts  xviL,) 
certainly  so  much  more  in  the  original  man — an  '  ofi&pring  of 
God,'  which  was  destined  to  develop  and  manifest  itself  and 
to  form  everything  out  of  itself,  without  sin,  which  stands  in 
contradiction  to  it.  According  to  all  this,  sin  appears  as 
something  that  ought  to  have  remained  far  away  from  the 
course  of  human  development" 
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P.  425, 1.  22  from  bottom,  after  "  race  "  oM,  "  everything 
would  crumble  down  into  isolated,  separate  particles,  an 
atomic  -multitude,  a  mere  nominal  whole — ^a  view  refuted  by 
the  unprejudiced  contemplation  of  history  and  life." 
•  P.  430,  1.  22  from  the  bottom.  Insert  the  following 
paragraph : — "We  must  here  take  notice  of  Paul's  trichotomy 
of  hulnan  nature.  We  find,  indeed,  only  one  passage  where 
it  is  expressly  mentioned,  (1  Thess.  v.  23,)  but  there  are 
seversd  others  in  which  it  is  indicated.  Though  among  the 
Greeks  ,the  term  ^y^i  was  employed  to  denote  the  animal 
principle  of  life  in  distinction  from  the  rove,  as  the  vovq 
corresponds  to  the  Xoyu-oi',  (the  rational  principle,)  yet  we 
cannot  suppose  such  a  mode  of  conception  in  Paul,  which 
results  from  a  comparison  of  all  which  can  be  found  in  his 
writings  referable  to  this  subject.  The  \l/uxiK6g,  the  man  in 
whom  the  xj/vxn  alone  predominates,  who  is  in  a  state  corre- 
sponding to  this,  cannot  receive  and  imderstand  the  things 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  All  these  things  must  appear 
to  him  as  foolishness,  for  he  wants  the  sense,  the  organ  by 
which  to  appropriate  them;  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  The  Trvfw/xartkoc, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  man  in  whom  such  an  organ,  such  a 
sense  is  developed ;  with  a  sense  allied  to  the  divine  he  is  able 
to  perceive  it.  Certainly  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  by  the 
predicate  nyevnariKOQ  the  irvevfia  of  human  nature  as  opposed 
to  the  xl/vxH)  and  as  the  predominant  principle,  is  intended. 
Without  doubt  we  must  rather  refer  it  to  the  irvevfia  deiov 
as  actuating  man.  But  yet  we  may  conceive  of  the  irvevfia- 
rucoQ  in  Paul's  sense,  as  the  person  in  whom  what  in  himian 
nature  is  the  wevfia  finds  its  natural  development.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  it  as  the  organ  corresponding  to  the 
divine  Trvcv/ia,  which  receives  its  influences,  and  is  destined 
and  adapted  to  spread  through  the  whole  of  human  nature. 
If  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  14,  by  vvevfia  is  to  be  understood  a  power 
indwelling  in  human  nature,  not  merely  something  communi- 
cated to  man,  the  ^apc(T/ia  Tryev/iaTiKOf  as  something  personi- 
fied, we  can  make  good  use  of  this  application  of  the  word. 
In  the  moments  of  the  highest  elevation  or  inspiration,  when 
the  discursive  power  is  in  abeyance,  the  irvev/jia  is  supreme. 
This,  as  the  receptive  organ  for  the  inspiration  of  the  divine 
r^eviio,  is  then  alone  developed.  Thus,  under  the  term  irvtv^a 
V9  snail  comprise  what  is  innermost,  and  deepest,  and  highest 
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in  man^  the  side  of  the  spirit  tiimed  towards  the  eternal  and 
divine — the  power  to  become  conscious  of  God  and  diyine 
things — the  capacity  for  a  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  higher 
self-conscioTisness  grounded  in  that  5  while  by  the  term  if/vv^ 
we  Understand  all  that  belongs  to  the  knowledge  of  the  worn 
and  the  lower  self-consciousness.  In  man's  original  state  the 
TTvivyLa  as  the  organ  of  the  Divine  Spirit  was  in  communion 
with  it  as  its  natural,  imdisturbed  life,  and  the  i^vxi;  was  the 
natural  organ  of  the  human  wevfta ;  the  divine  and  the 
human  were  in  harmonic  unison.  But  after  this  connexion 
had  been  broken  by  sin,  the  irveufia,  by  the  predominance  d 
the  xl^xn,  separated  from  connexion  with  its  great  original 
and  altogether  kept  imder,  was  prevented  from  acting  and 
manifesting  itself.  Thus  was  formed  the  \pv\n:6Q,  who  with 
all  his  cultivation  wants  the  sense  for  the  divine,  whose  intel- 
lectual egoism,  not  less  than  the  sensual  rudeness  of  the  man 
who  in  a  narrower  sense  is  called  aupKikoc,  stands  in  contra- 
diction to  the  divine  things  which  the  Spirit  of  God  reveals — 
both  are  only  two  forms  of  the  worldly-minded.  The  if^vvc«Jc 
remains  fettered  with  his  consciousness  to  the  world,  confined 
within  its  limits;  he  has  no  sense  for  the  supersensual  and 
denies  its  reality,  which  finds  no  point  of  connexion  in  his 
iherely  psychical  being,  in  which  the  pneumatic  is  altogether 


^^  In  special  relation  to  what  Paul  calls  the  wevfia  stands 
that,  which  he  designates  '  the  inner  man.'  The  contrariebr 
between  the  inner  and  outer  man  by  no  means  corresponds. 
to  the  contrariety  between  the  body  and  soul,  spirit  or  reason 
and  sensuality.  We  have  seen,  that  according  to  Paul's  doc- 
trine, evil  may  have  its  seat  in  the  intellect.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  reason  estranged  from  God  and  ruled  by  egoism. 
But  Paul  never  speaks  of  an  evil  residing  in  the  inner  man  : 
the  idea  of  the  inner  man  only  appears  in  reference  to  the 
Divine. 

"  When  the  higher  God-related  nature  of  man  begins  to  make 
itself  free  from  the  power  of  the  ungodly  principle, — to  attain 
a  consciousness  of  its  own  peculiar  being,  and  to'be  sensible 
of  its  bondage,  then  the  inner  man,  hitherto  oppressed  by  the 
burden  of  worldliness,  rises  up.  This  inner  man  recognises 
in  the  divine  law  what  corresponds  to  his  own  nature,  and 
rejoices  in  it.     But  he  is  not  yet  strong  enough  to  overcome 
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the  predominant  power  of  sin  in  the  outer  man,  and  thus  to 
bring  the  law  into  actual  practice ;  Rom.  vii.  22.  He  attains 
to  new  power  through  the  divine  life  communicated  by 
Christ  when  Christ  dwells  in  the  heart :  Eph.  iii.  16,  17. 
The  sufferings  to  which  the  outer  man  is  subject,  only  serve 
to  free  and  to^new  the  inner  man  more  and  more ;  2  Cor.  iv. 
16.  This  opposition  between  the  inner  and  the  outward  man 
is  to  be  so  understood  as  that  all  which  belongs  to  the  world 
must  be  regarded  as  something  outward  to  the  inner  man. 
Evil  has  its  ground  in  this,  that  man  turns  away  from  what 
is  innermost  to  him,  from  his  relation  to  God,  and  surrenders 
himself  to  the  world  over  which  he  might  be  exalted  by  virtue 
of  the  life  in  God,  and  in  consequence,  man  becomes  continu- 
ally absorbed  into  the  world,  secularized  and  alienated  from 
Qod,  Earthly  accretions  oppress  the  true  inward  essence  of 
the  spirit,  and  keep  the  inner  man  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
In  proportion  as  man  retires  into  the  depths  of  his  inward 
being  from  the  distraction  of  worldly  things,  the  greater  is 
his  inward  strength ;  the  power  of  the  inner  man  whose  life  is 
in  God  gains  the  ascendency." 

P.  432,  L  12,  afie7'  "  attracted"  add,  "We  cannot  regard 
this  disunion  as  one  in  which  man,  in  conjlict  with  his  better 
knowledge  and  his  delight  in  goodness,  is  carried  away  by 
his  own  passions  and  lusts  to  surrender  himself  to  vice.  If 
it  were  so,  Paul,  who  was  blameless  in  legal  righteousness, 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  strict  legal  discipline,  could  not 
have  spoken  as  he  did,  from  his  own  experience.  But  for 
man  on  this  stand-point,  it  is  not  enough  for  him  to  be  free 
from  flagrant  vices. "  fligher  requirements  of  purity  in  heart 
and  life  are  brought  home  to  his  consciousness,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  these  he  forms  holy  resolutions  which  he  is  unable 
to  frdfiL  How  often,  for  example,  might  Paul  have  been 
overcome  by  the  force  of  his  choleric  temperament." 

P.  437, 1.  4  from  bottom,  after  "  Paul  terms  aTroicaXwiZ/ic  " 
add,  "  But  to  imderstand  that  general  revelation  of  God,  a 
mind  susceptible  of  the  Divine  was  required.  The  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  reference  to  religion  and  morals  was 
kept  imder  by  the  predominance  of  the  principle  of  sin.  As 
in  the  life  of  individuals,  so  in  the  life  of  the  human  i-ace, 
a  connexion  exists  between  the  earlier  and  later  critical 
periods   by  virtue  of  which  one  is   conditionated   by  tba 
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other.  Thus  by  the  continual  working  of  sin  and  idolatry 
from  generation  to  generation,  that  original  consciousness  of 
God  becomes  increasingly  obscured.  This  it  is,  this  criminal 
want  of  freedom,  which  Paul  means  by  being  given  up  to  sin 
and  delusion.  The  Mosaic  law  corresponds  indeed  to  the  law 
written  on  the  heart  by  virtue  of  which  death  may  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  desert  of  sin.  Bom.  i.  32.  But  since 
this  consciousness  is  so  much  obscured  by  the  dominion  of 
sin,  Paul  makes  a  marked  distinction  between  the  stand-point 
of  the  theocratic  people  to  whom  the  law  was  revealed  as 
given  by  God,  in  which  the  commanding,  judging,  and  con- 
demning voice  of  God  denounced  all  evil, — and  the  stand- 
point before,  and  apart  from,  that  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  Rom. 
V.  13,  14,  afl&rms  that  the  objective  connexion  between  sin 
and  death  was  the  same  from  the  beginning,  but  that  this 
objective  connexion  must  through  the  positive  law  be  made 
subjective  by  entering  clearly  into  the  human  consciousnessi 
What  on  the  stand-point  of  nature  left  to  itself  is  only  some- 
thing lying  at  the  basis  of  the  consciousness,  is  thus  brought 
out  into  vivid  consciousness.  The  maxim  expressed  in  its 
absoluteness  in  Rom.  v.  13,  '  Where  there  is  no  law  there  is 
no  transgression,^  becomes  relative  in  its  application.  The 
Divine  imputation  of  sin  is  regulated  by  the  given  degree  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  law.  Thus  Paul,  in  Acts  xvii.  30,  which 
words  we  must  regard  as  perfectly  corresponding  to  the 
apostle's  general  train  of  thinking,  speaks  of  the  times  of  igno- 
rance among  the  heathen  as  an  object  of  the  Divine  forbear- 
ance, which  agrees  with  what  he  says  in  Rom.  iii.  25,  respect- 
ing leaving  sins  unpimished  in  times  past,  through  the  Divine 
long-suffering.  This  is  of  importance  in  its  application  to  the 
various  circumstances  of  nations  who  have  not  yet  reached  a 
state  of  moral  development.  But  although  Paul  distinguishes 
from  each  other  the  positive  Divine  law,  and  the  inner  moral 
law  of  nature,  yet  he  always  bears  in  mind  the  connexion 
between  the  two,  and  the  Mosaic  law  appears  to  him  as  the 
representative  of  the  eternal  theocratic  law,  that  law  which 
God  has  stamped  on  the  inner  man,  as  appears  from  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Hence  we  must 
maintain  against  those  who  imagine  that  where  Paul  speaks 
of  the  law,  he  only  refers  to  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  narrower 
sense,  that  where  he  represents  it  as  condemning  man  and 
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revealing  to  him  his  guilt,  it  appears  to  him  at  the  same 
time  as  the  representative  of  the  Divine  law,  as  manifested, 
although  less  clearly,  in  all  mankind,  and  applicable  to  all. 
As  long  as  the  law  retained  its  validity,  it  denounced  a  curse 
on  all  who  did  not  observe  it ;  while  the  observance  of  it  was 
the  only  means  for  participating  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
attaining  everlasting  life.  Hence,  the  curse  it  denounces  must 
first  be  ^removed,  in  order  that  the  Abrahamic  blessing  referring 
to  the  Gentiles  might  be  fulfilled  for  all  mankind.  Gal.  iii.  14. 
Hence  also,  the  revelation  of  the  opyrj  deov  among  the  heathen, 
to  accomplish  which  is  the  work  of  the  law,  Rom.  iv.  15, 
must  precede,  and  they  must  be  convinced  that  only  through 
Christ  they  can  be  freed  from  this  wrath,  iii  order  to  be  made 
partakers  of  redemption.  From  that  law  of  the  conscience  must 
also  proceed  the  sense  of  disunion  in  the  inner  man,  and  the 
feeling  of  the  need  of  redemption,  without  which  Christianity 
can  &id  no  point  of  connexion  and  entrance  into  the  soul, 
and  this  point  of  connexion  Paul  everywhere  assumes  in 
reference  to  the  heathen." 

P.  444,  L  8,  for  «  xvii."  read  «  xviii." 

P.  444,  L  15,  after  "  suffering  "  add,  "  Adam  and  Christ, — 
the  first  and  the  second  man, — ^these  are  in  Paul's  estimation 
the  two  poles  on  which  the  history  of  the  world  turns.  As 
by  the  one  sin  and  death  entered,  so  by  the  other,  righteous- 
ness and  eternal  life.  As  the  one  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
earthly  humanity  laden  with  sin  and  subject  to  death,  so 
the  other  was  the  creator  of  an  exalted  humanity,  formed 
altogether  according  to  his  image.  As  Adam  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  of  the  human  race  who  were  descended 
from  him,  so  is  Christ  the  representative  of  the  whole,  as  far 
aa  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  communion  with  him.  And 
now  there  are  two  important  points  to  be  distinguished  in 
the  life  of  Christ ;  one  is,  his  appropriating  to  himself  hmnan 
nature  as  subject  to  sin  and  death ;  the  other,  his  revealing 
in  it  his  divine  life,  and  perfectly  realizing  in  it  the  law  of 
holiness.  In  a  twofold  respect  he  has  rendered  satis&ction  to 
the  law,  enduring  what  on  accoimt  of  its  sentence  of  condem- 
nation it  threatened  Mien  sinfrJ  mankind,  and  fulfilling  what 
it  required  of  mankind.  In  two  respects  Christ  appears  as 
the  representative  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  and  has  conducted 
tumaelf  as  such  in  his  suffering  and  acting ;  all  who  belong 
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to  him,  and  as  belonging  to  him  wish  to  appear  before  God, 
must  appropriate  what  he  has  done  und  suffered  for  them. 
With  a  reference  to  these  two  distinguishing  points,  the  doing 
and  the  suffering  of  Chiist,  we  wish  now  to  consider  more 
attentively  Paul's  expressions  respecting  the  work  of  Christ 
In  reference  to  the  former,"  &c.  p.  445, 1.  4. 

P.  459, 1.  10,  after  "life  could  proceed"  add,  "It  is  evidait  * 
that  Paul  attaches  no  foreign  meaning  to  the  passage  in  Gen. 
XV.  6,  but  only  from  the  special  case  develops  a  general  idea 
contained  in  it,  a  general  law  lying  at  its  base.  It  is  the  law, 
according  to  which  all  depends,  for  the  right  relation  of  man 
to  God,  on  the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  him  through  fidth — 
this  inward  act  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  whole  direction  of 
the  life  is  determined  to  God  and  from  God,  which  Paul 
presents  in  opposition  to  the  religious  externality  of  the 
Jewish  stand-point,  which  would,  even  in  reference  to  Abrahanote 
position  in  the  theocracy,  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  wozk 
or  external  rite  of  circumcision.  The  meaning  also  of  the 
Old  Testament  passage  is  no  other  than  this,  that  God 
accepted  the  Faith,  the  believing  confidence  of  Abraham,  a84a 
proof  of  the  right  state  of  his  disposition, — ^regarded  him  on 
account  of  it  as  a  71t,  and  established  him  in  the  whole  rela- 
tion that  was  founded  on  it.  Paul  lays  a  stress  upon  the  fiict 
that  it  was  so  imputed  to  him  by  God,  and  he  thus  pre- 
supposes what  he  might  as  a  general  truth,  that  Abraham 
was  as  little  as  ever  a  sinless  and,  in  that  sense,  a  righteous 
man,  and  hence  he  concludes  that  what  was  wanting  to  him 
in  subjective  righteousness  would  be  compensated  by.  the 
^K^aTlq  which  so  availed  before  God,  that  he,  on  accoimt  of  it^ 
was  treated  as  a  righteous  man.  He  also  distinguishes 
expressly  (following  the  historical  references)  the  object  ot 
faith  in  Abraham,  Rom.  iv.  18,  from  what  is  the  object  of 
faith  in  Christians,  but  also  brings  forward  the  ainalogy 
between  the  two.  The  feith  of  Abraham  had  relation  to  the 
Divine  omnipotence  in  raising  the  dead  to  a  new  life,  and  in 
granting  a  numerous  posterity  to  one  who  was  past  age  ;  the 
^th  of  Christians  lias  relation  to  what  also  is  opposed  to 
sensible  appearances— that  a  man  laden  with  sins  ^ould  ap- 
pear before  Grod  as  righteous,  that  the  spiritually  dead  are 
awakened  to  a  new  life,  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  which  alae 
can  only  be  an  object  of  fiedth^  that  act  of  the  Divine  omnipo- 
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tenoe  by  which  Christ  who  died  for  the  sins  of  the  world  has 
been  raised  to  a  life  exalted  above  all  death/' 

P.  460, 1. 19,  "  Do  this,  and  thou  shalt  live,"  (note.)  «  Here 
ftlso  we  must  distinguish  between  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  in  their  direct  historical  reference,  and  the  general  idea 
lying  at  their  basis;  likewise  between  the  vo/ioc  as  an 
external  theocratic  state-law,  and  the  vo/xoc  according  to  its 
internal  meaning  as  an  expression  in  a  particular  form  of  the 
eternal  moral  law,  the  law  for  the  universal  kingdom  of  God 
both  in  the  letter  and  spirit.  In  the  one  case,  we  speak  of 
the  commands  of  the  state-law  as  such,  which  the  citizens  are 
really  able  to  fulfil,  and  the  living  happily  in  the  earthly 
theocracy  is  made  dependent  on  such  fulfilment;  in  the 
other  i^ise,  we  speak  of  the  ftdfiUing  of  the  moral  law,  the 
internal  theocratic  law,  to  which  satisfaction  can  be  given  by 
nothing  less  than  universal  unconditional  obedience,  and  the 
endless  life  of  blessedness  in  the  universal  kingdom  of  Grod 
whidi  is  made  dependent  on  such  an  obedience.  This  is  a 
condition  which  no  man  in  the  present  state  is  able  to  fulfil." 

P.  463, 1. 10,  "  principle  of  corruption,"  (note.)  "  See  Gal.  v. 
22,  23.  It  is  worth  wMle  to  compare  what  Aristotle  says  in 
his  FoHlics,  iii.  13,  that  an  individual  cannot  belong  to  a  state 
as  a  member,  if  by  his  preeminence  he  is  raised  above  the 
whole  body;  cSo'Trcp  yap  Oeoy  dydptawolg  ehog  elyai  tov  toiovtov. 
For  such  persons  the  laws  are  not ;  they  are  the  law  them- 
selves :  Kara  ^£  Ttjiy  Toiovnov  ovk  etrri  vofiog'  avTOi  yap  elm 
fofioc.  Hence  ostracism  in  states  that  would  endure  no 
inequality.  A  remarkable  prophecy  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  Christianity." 

P.  466, 1.  4  from  bottom,  after  "  living  God  "  add,  '*  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  join  together  both  significations  of  the 
word  oTOixiia  as  Baur  has  done,  p.  594.  If  Dr.  Baur  had 
folly  understood  the  connexion  of  my  ideas,  he  would  not 
have  made  the  objections  in  p.  595.  I  find  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  Paul's  sometimes  placing  heathenism  on  a"  level 
with  Judaisni,  and  sometimes  below  it.  This  is  the  case  with 
my  own  view,  nor  do  I  need  Dr.  Baur's  instructions  on  that 
point.  But  this  I  have  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  that  Judaism 
as  the  groundwork  of  religious  development  given  by  God, 
should  be  compared  with  heathenism.  And  certainly  there  is 
a  logical  distinction  between  the  two  explanations.  The  being 
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in  bondage  to  the  elements  of  the  world, — the  dependence  of 
the  human  mind  on  nature,  the  externality  of  religious  ser- 
vice— ^this  formed  the  common  error  before  the  existence  of 
Christianity,  and  was  first  taken  away  by  its  influence. 
This  is  the  stand-point  of  sin  through  which  man  has  become 
the  slave  of  nature.  This  is  nothing  caused  by  Gk>d.  Hence 
in  heathenism  arose  the  worship  of  nature,  idolatry.  The 
Jews,  through  the  Divine  Kevelation  imparted  to  them,  were 
preserved  from  such  a  sinking  into  the  limits  of  nature ;  but 
Divine  Kevelation  itself  condescended  to  this  stand-point 
of  hmnanity,  above  which  it  can  only  be  raised  by  redemp- 
tion, in  the  education  of  the  theocratic  people,  and  theism 
itself  has  adopted  this  mode  of  employing  nature  and  external 
things ;  theism  in  sensible  forms.  Here  then,  with  what  is 
common,  is  also  a  contrariety.  But  it  is  altogether  a  different 
matter,  if  in  reference  to  a  divine  education  of  man,  I  placed 
Judaism  and  heathenism  on  a  level  with  one  another  as  con- 
stituting the  rudiments  of  religious  knowledge.  This  I  cannot 
help  considering  as  un-Pauline." 

P.  483, 1.  9,  for  "  This  quality  ....  human  nature,"  read, 
"  This  quality,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  whole 
existence  of  the  theocratic  point  of  view  already  developed 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  is  evident  from  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  terms  ^  '^,  nsnai  i3«J3-ib,  w,  >??,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  contrariety  between  tiie  Christian  and  the  ancient 
view  of  the  world.  It  serves  to  mark  this  contrariety  when 
the  word  (raireiyov  or  humile)  which  on  the  ancient  stand- 
point was  wont  to  be  employed  in  a  bad  sense,  is  converted  in 
the  Christian  ethics  into  a  designation  of  what  constitutes 
the  basis  of  all  higher  Ufe,  and  of  all  true  natiire.  As  from 
that  stand-point  of  predominant  self-consciousness  and  self- 
confidence  TavrEiyov  was  used  to  mark  a  mean  slavish  dispo- 
sition, so  on  the  other  hand  fjeya\o\pvxicL  ^  was  used  as  the 
symbol  of  true  elevation  of  soul,  a  certain  pride  of  self-con- 
sciousness, which  stands  in  diametric  opposition  to  the  essence 
of  Christian  humility.  Something  bearing  an  affinity  to  that 
ethical  idea  of  revealed  religion  is  found  in  a  reflection  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  the  self-exaltation  of  human  greatness  is  pimished  in 
history  by  the  judgment  of  God,  who  humbles  the  great  and 

^  AoKei  fi€y€i\6ipvxos   etvcu   6  txryiXw^  axnhv   a^iay,  A^ios  &y.     EUu 
Nicomach.  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
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lofty,  and  exalts 'the  little.  OiXeei  6  diog  to.  vvEpi\ovTa  TraVra 
Ko\ov€iv^  ov  yap  eg,  ijtpoyiuv  fieya  6  deog  aWov  fj  eiavTOv.  Lib. 
vii.  a  10,  §  3.  What  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  view  of  history 
taken  by  Herodotus,  appears  elevated  to  an  ethical  and  reli- 
gious contemplation,  when  Plato,  speaking  of  the  manner  in 
which  God  reveals  himself  in  history,  says,  *'  BiKrj  always 
accompanies  Him  who  punishes  the  deviations  &om  the 
divine  laws ;  and  whoever  would  be  happy,  let  him  follow 
in  dependence  on  the  divine  justice  humble  and  orderly."' 
Here  raveirorrfQ  ia  marked  as  the  disposition,  in  virtue  of 
which  a  man  submits  himself  humbly  to  the  Divine  laws,  in 
contrast  to  the  pride  of  the  wicked,  who,  forsaken  by  God,  is 
visited  by  punishment.  And  Plutarch,  who  perhaps  had 
that  passage  of  Plato  in  his  thoughts,  makes  a  similar  use  of 
it,  when  he  says  that  *'  wickedness,  when  checked  by  punish- 
ment, can  scarcely  be  made  sober-minded,  humble,  and  God- 
tearing."  *  Yet  in  both  passages  we  have  not  the  whole  idea 
of  humility,  but  only  a  part  of  it  —humility  in  reference  to 
God  as  a  judge.  The  consciousness  of  dependence,"  &c.  p.  483. 

P.  486, 1. 15  from  bottom,  "  the  term  rro^/u,"  (note.)  "  Also 
in  Plato  (see  the  JRepvhlic,  iv.)  ero^m  takes  the  rank  elsewhere 
assigned  to  ^p6vf\mQ  among  the  cardinal  virtues.  Aristotle 
(in  the  Greater  Ethics,  i.  35)  makes  a  distinction  ;  wisdom 
relates  to  the  eternal  and  divine  ;  <i>p6yri(nc  to  what  is  useful 
to  man.  This  corresponds  to  the  manner  in  which  Aristotle 
marks  off  the  department  of  ethics,  the  contrast  made  by 
him  between  the  divine  and  the  purely  human.  But  such  a 
contrast  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  stand-point, 
iriiich  demands  that  everything  human  should  be  referred  to 
the  eternal  and  the  divine,  and  the  (Tvinpipov  dvQpunn^  is 
grounded  on  this.  The  true  prudence  which  joins  itself  to 
wisdom,  is  that  which  from  hence  gives  the  direction  to  the 
whole  life,  and  forms  its  plan  accordingly." 

P.  492,  L  8,  "is  conformable  to  these  views,"  add,  "  When 
Paul  proceeds  from  this  agreement  of  the  inward  and  the  out- 
ward, and  regards  that  which  appears  outwardly  as  one  with 

*  Tf  8*  kti  ^wiir^rai  HlKfi  rS»v  &iro\uiruix4yuv  rod  Otiov  v6fju)v  rinupSs. 
*H»  6  fUr  €vS(Ufiov^<reiv  lUXXtov  ix^ficvos  ^vucjreTai  roareivhs  koL  KeKoafirifii- 
pos.    De  Ijegib.  lib.  iv.  ed.  Bipont.  vol.  viii.  p.  185. 

*  *Atwcpovofi4vri  r^  ico\(£{'c(rdat  Koxia  fi6\is  hv  yivoiro  (rvvvovs  koX  rmr^at^ 
ml  wmi^fios  irpis  rbv  B%6v,    De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,  c.  3. 
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the  Divine  reality  which  should  be  expressed  in  it,  we  must 
never  forget  how  emphatically  he  opposes  every  kind  of 
making  religion  a  matter  of  mere  outward  show,  which  he 
looked  upon  as  something  belonging  to  the  Jewish  stand- 
point— how  he  represents  the  Divine  life  as  developed  in 
every  individual  from  within,  through  the  £%ith  that  refers 
immediately  to  Christ  himself." 

P.  496, 1.  17,  "Eph.  V.  26,"  add,  "And  yet,  according  to 
what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  certain  that  Paul  derives 
everything  from  feith.  If  any  one  had  wished  to  refer  to  the 
power  of  an  outward,  sensible  ceremony, — ^an  element  belong- 
ing to  the  senses, — what  is  to  be  deduced  from  an  internal 
appropriation  through  faith,  Paul  would  have  applied  to 
baptism  what  he  said  of  circumcision,  that  it  was  a  return 
to  the .  element  of  the  world,  a  putting  the  trapKucov  in  the 
place  of  the  irvivfiarLKov,  But  he  speaks,  in  the  passages  we 
have  quoted,  of  the  whole  of  the  Divine  transaction  in  whidi 
TrioTiQ  is  included,  as  the  subjective  element  from  which 
everything  proceeds.  And  it  is  a  common  figure  of  speech, 
to  state  one  principal  element  for  the  whole  and  aU  its  de- 
ments j  in  this  instance,  the  most  outward  is  adduced,  by 
which  the  whole  is  brought  under  observation,  the  closing 
point  of  the  whole,  which  presupposes  all  the  other  elements, 
'  including  the  most  internal." 

P.  503, 1.  13,  after  "in  its  consimimation "  add,  "This  re- 
quires our  attentive  consideration.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  church  comprised  the  whole  visible  form  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  everything  else  stood  in  opposition  to 
it ;  and  yet  the  kingdom  of  God  is  destined  for  universal 
sovereignty, — to  appropriate  everything  as  its  organ ;  as  every- 
thing in  humanity  depends  upon  it,  the  kingdom  of  God 
must  stamp  its  impress  on  the  race,  before  it  can  find  the 
realization  of  its  true  idea.  Such  an  universal  sovereignty  in 
reserve  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  Paul  certainly  acknowledged; 
but  the  thought  was  then,  and  must  have  continued  to  be, 
not  familiar  to  his  mind,  that  such  a  supremacy  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  to  be  formed  by  that  developing  process 
which  Christ  compared  to  leaven,  through  the  natural  6CfDr 
nexion  of  causes  and  effects  under  the  Divine  guidance.  It 
was,  as  we  have  already  proved,  the  necessary  and  natural 
view  for  this  stage  in  the  development  of  Clmstianity,  that 
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this  supremacy  of  the  kingdom  would  be  brought  about  under 
other  conditions  than  those  of  earthly  existence  by  the  second 
advent  of  Christ.  Hitherto,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
visible  appearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  beyond  the  pale 
of  the  church.  Another  relation  of  the  ideas  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  of  the  church  to  one  another  must  be  formed 
when  the  kingdom  of  God  had  more  effectually  exerted  its 
power  as  leaven  in  the  development  of  the  human  race — 
when,  by  a  natural  instrumentality,  preparation  was  made  for 
what)  to  Paul,  appeared  as  something  that  must  be  realized  in 
an  immediate  planner  by  a  new  external  event— when  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  entered  the  world  first  of  all  in  the 
&>rm  of  the  church,  had  appropriated  to  itself  all  other  things 
which  belonged  to  the  organism  of  human  life.  Then  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  earthly  form  of  appearance, 
would  become  more  extended  than  that  of  the  church,  which 
hitherto  it  had  not  been." 

P.  504,  note  1,  after  "below"  add^  "Although  the  view 
taken  by  St.  Paul  of  the  world  of  spirits  is  represented  to  us 
and  more  fully  developed  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians 
and  Ephesians,  which  may  be  explained  by  their  being  written 
in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry,  and  the  contradictory 
opinions  that  had  then  arisen ;  yet  this  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  mark  of  anything  un-Paidine,  for  it  can  easily  be  proved 
that  such  a  view  of  the  various  orders  in  the  world  of  spirits 
was  always  held  by  the  apostle,  and  that  the  relation  of  men 
to  a  world  of  good  and  evil  spirits  was  always  present  to  his 
mind.  Bom.  viii.  38,  ayyeXot,  apx^^'  ^wa/ietc  of  this  or  the 
other  world  \  1  Cor.  iv.  9 ;  xii.  4.  Also  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  by 
the  imiversality  with  which  he  expresses  himself,  he  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  mean  only  the  apx«i>  tlovalai  and 
Z\>vk\it\.^  of  iHs  world,  but  must,  at  least,  include  certain 
invisible  regions.  The  manner  is  characteristic  in  which  Paul 
joins  together  the  evil  in  the  visible  and  invisible  world  as 
one,  and  subjects  the  evil  angels  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  one  with  Christ,  to  reign  and  judge  with  him.  As  to 
the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  10, 1  have  often  seriously  doubted, 
with  Dr.  Baur,  the  genuineness  of  the  words  lio.  rovg  dyyiXovQ, 
mxkoe  these  words,  after  a  sufficient  reasoii  has  already  been 
given  for  the  injunction,  seem  a  superfluous  addition  to 
the  dca  Tovro.     I  have  also  been  led  to  the  same  supposition 
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as  Dr.  Baur,  that  the  words  may  have  been  brought  as  a  gloss 
into  the  text,  from  the  stand-point  of  a  representation  derived 
from  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  relative  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  fallen  angels  with  the  daughters  of  men;  ' 
Gen.  vi.  2.  *  Women  ought  to  be  veiled,  as  a  protection 
against  the  temptations  and  plots  of  the  evil  spirits.'  Yet 
I  do  not  venture  to  speak  on  this  point  with  such  confidence 
as  Dr.  Baur,  for  I  can  attach  a  meaning  to  these  words  which 
will  be  very  agreeable  to  Paul's  mode  of  viewing  such  subjects. 
Paul,  always  mindful  of  the  connexion  between  the  visible 
and  invisible  world,  contemplates  the  angels  as  witnesses  of 
the  devotions  of  the  church.  Angels  and  men,  as  memben 
of  one  kingdom  of  God  that  exists  under  one  head,  unite 
together  in  common  acts  of  devotion  to  God,  Now  the 
women  ought  to  be  afraid  to  appear  before  such  eyes  in  a 
manner  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  natural  proprieties  of 
the  female  sex,  and  which  would  mark  a  perversion  of  the 
female  character.  We  must  certainly  attach  a  S3rmbolic 
moral  meaning  to  the  veiliug.  Also  in  1  Cor.  ix,  23  we  find 
an  example,  though  not  perfectly  analogous,  where  a  clause 
with  iva,  as  marking  a  special  object,  is  added  to  an  asser- 
tion for  which  a  si^cient  reason  had  already  been  given 
with  hd. ' 

P.  504, 1.  13,  to  p.  505, 1.  7,  "Accordingly,"  &c.  "We  here 
come  to  the  important  idea  of  a  pre-existent  Divine  Being, 
who,  through  Christ,  became  manifested  in  time — ^the  idea,  to 
designate  which  we  may,  for  brevity's  sake,  use  the  term 
LogoSy  though  this  distinct  form  of  designating  such  an  idea 
belongs  only  to  a  peculiar  doctrinal  type  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Also  on  this  subject  we  must  maintain,  in  opposition 
to  the  arbitrary,  imhistorical,  destructive  theories  of  a  certain 
mode  of  thinking  in  our  day,  which  is  necessitated  to  find  in 
all  things  only  the  hmnan  spirit  seating  itself  in  its  self- 
reflection  on  the  throne  of  God — that  not  a  foreign  element 
from  without  was  introduced  in  the  development  of  the  doc- 
trine that  proceeded  from  Christ — also,  that  not  frcm  without^ 
through  many  influences,  has  that  been  develoi)ed  at  which 
the  idea  of  Christianity  aims,  and  for  which  Chiist  only  gave 
the  firat  impulse — ^but  we  must  here  deduce  everything  from 
the  original  revelation  of  Christ,  and  prove  that  everything  is 
already  placed  in  his  self-revelation  as  to  its  essence^  goraiy 
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and  principle.  We  must  only  distinguish  the  successive  pre- 
paratory stages  to  show  how  what  was  contained  originally  in 
his  divine  and  human  consciousness,  and  given  hi  his  self- 
revelation,  was  developed  in  the  conaciousness  and  the  preach- 
ing of  those  who  testified  of  him. 

"  As,  in  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Christ  himself,  we  find 
the  fulfilment  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point alike  given,  but  in  the  developing  process  of  apostolic 
Christianity,  fiilfilment  and  explanation  are  seen  apart  in  suc- 
oeesive  stages,  and  we  behold  the  unfolding  of  Christianity 
firom  its  closest  connexion  with  the  Old  Testament  to  its  per- 
fectly independent  development  when  it  threw  aside  the  Old . 
Testament  covering;  so  also  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
oonoeption  of  the  person  of  Christ,  which  was  connected  with 
the  predominant  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  Messiah,  and 
deduced  from  it.,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Divine  Word 
"become  flesh,"  first  of  all  anointed  with  the  fulness  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  before  he  came  forward  as  the  Messiah,  then 
known  as  the  pre-existent  Son  of  God  who  appeared  in  time 
and  manifested  his  glory,  the  medium  of  transition  from  the 
historical  revelation  of  the  Divine  to  the  pre-historical  and 
super-historical.  There  is  here  a  progressive  organic  de- 
velopment, of  which  the  members  reciprocally  conditionate 
one  another ;  but  everything  leads  back  to  what  was  in  the 
historical  Christ,  and  to  his  original  self-revelation.  The 
first  three  Crospels  and  the  Acts  correspond  to  the  first  stand- 
point :  and  in  the  former  there  are  not  wanting  intimations 
which  denote  or  imply  that  higher  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  as 
it  was  developed  by  Paul  and  John ;  Matt.  xi.  27 ;  xxii.  44 ; 
xxviii.  18,  20.  The  total  impression  given  by  the  Christ  of 
the  first  three  Gospels  would  lead  any  one  who  receives  it 
with  a  susceptible  disposition  to  recognise  a  Divine  form, 
letting  himself  down  from  heaven  to  earth.  Several  pregnant 
single  expressions,  as  when  he  said,  "  In  this  place  is  one 
greater  than  the  temple,"  Matt.  xii.  6 ;  and  if  we  take  into 
aoootmt  what  the  temple  was  to  the  Jewish  religious  senti- 
ment, and  what  he  must  be  on  the  first  stage  of  theocratic 
development,  we  shall  also  be  led  to  recognise  such  a  Christ 
in  the  first  Gospels,  or  we  cannot  hesitate  to  charge  him  with 
impious  self-idolatry,  or  we  must  apply  the  scalpel  of  an 
•rfoitrary  criticism^  and  let  the  whole  be  dissolved  into  somo- 
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thing  as  unsubstantial  as  a  mist.  The  predicate  vioc  rod 
dvdpciirovf  the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  man,  who  realized  the 
original  type  of  humanity,  and  exalted  human  nature  to  the 
highest  (Mgnity,  and  the  predicate  6  vIoq  tov  OeoVf  which  in 
Christ's  Hps  denoted  something  more  than  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiah,  refer  reciprocally  to  one  another, 
and  imply  the  distinction  as  well  as  the  combination  and  the 
unity  of  the  Divine  and  human  in  him. 

"  But  the  development  of  theology  from  the  Old  Testament 
stand-point  also  fovoured  this  revelation  of  the  higher  image 
of  Chnst ;  and  to  what  resulted  from  the  developing  process 
of  the  divine  appearances  in  the  Old  Testament,  ideas  which 
sprung  up  on  the  soil  of  Grecian  philosophy  were  afterwards 
to  be  joined,  in  order  to  render  accessible  to  the  human  mind 
these  visible  presentations  of  the  Divine.  The  Messianic  idea 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  already  in  some  special  features  (as 
in  Isaiah  Ix.  6)  been  exalted  from  the  earthly  to  the  super- 
human Divine,  and  shown  how  this  ideal  of  the  theocratic 
King  in  his  essence  must  pass  beyond  the  Hmits  of  a  mere 
human  appearance.  It  was  an  idea  which,  though  at  first 
representing  itself  in  historical  earthly  forms  of  appearance, 
yet  was  pregnant  with  a  significance  which  necessanly  tended 
to  the  super-earthly  and  the  heavenly.  The  revelation  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament  led  to  the  visible  presentation  of  a 
Word  forming  the  connexion  between  the  Creation  and  the 
eternal,  hidden  essence  of  God,  and  this  Word  pointed  to  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  self-revelation  of  God  as  a  pre-supposition 
of  the  whole  creation,  in  which  it  had  its  root,  and  without 
which  no  thought  from  God  or  leading  to  God  could  arise  in 
the  human  souL  It  is  a  prevailing  error  to  deduce  all  this 
from  the  influence  of  Grecian  philosophy.  It  is  true,  ihat 
Platonic  and  Stoical  ideas  of  a  Logos  afterwards  gave  Philo 
points  of  connexion  for  Grecising  such  an  idea ;  but  certainly, 
although  such  an  idea  had  formed  itself  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment "Q7,  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  selecting  such  a 
word  to  indicate  that  idea.  In  Philo  himself  we  must  care- 
fully distinguish  what  he  received  from  the  traditions  of 
Jewish  theology,  and  what  he  made  of  that  theology  firom 
the  stand-point  of  his  Grseco-Jewish  religious  philosoj^y. 
The  conception  that  was  derived  from  the  reUgious  devdop- 
ment  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  through  the  AlexA^- 
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drian  theology  brought  into  connexion  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  formed  a  natural  transition-point  from 
legcU  Judaism,  which  placed  an  infinite  chasm  between  God 
and  man,  to  the  Gospel,  which  was  to  fill  up  this  chasm,  since 
it  revealed  a  God  communicating  himself  to  mankind,  and 
establishing  a  fellowship  of  life  between  himself  and  them." 

P.  507, 1.  10  from  bottom,  after  "  of  late  years"  add,  "  As 
when  a  denial  of  God,  which  degrades  man,  adorns  itself  with 
the  name  of  Humanism,  which  in  it^  true  sense  applies  only 
to  Christianity,  which  exalts  man  to  the  consciousness  of  his 
true  dignity  consisting  in  the  image  of  God  and  destined  for 
eternal  life,  and  can  alone  enable  him  to  realize  this  dignity. 

"It  has  been  maintained,  indeed,  that  the  Christology 
which  we  here  attribute  to  Paul,  is  only  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Philippians,  and  this  is  urged  as 
a  proof  of  the  un-Pauline  character  of  these  epistles ;  but  we 
must  maintain  in  the  face  of  all  such  critical  puerilities,  that 
in  the  larger  and  universally  acknowledged  Pauline  epistles 
the  sdme  Christology  forms  the  ground-work,  which  appears 
in  a  more  striking,  because  antithetic  form,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  Tlie  words  i#  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  GraJatians,  ver.  4,  l^a-rritrreiXev  6  hede  to  Trvcv/ia 
rvv  viov  avrov  eig  rag  KapSlag  ^/ia>v,  manifestly  contain  the 
idea  that  God  sent  out  his  Son  from  himself,  and  that  there- 
fore he  was  with  him  before  he  appeared  in  the  world ; 
as  when  Paul  says  in  the  sixth  verse,  eiajretTTsiXev  6  Oeog  to 
wvfvfia  Tov  viov  avrov ,  it  is  implied  that  the  Spirit  sent  into 
the  hearts  of  believers  came  forth  from  the  depths  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  in  consequence  efiects  the  connexion  of 
believing  souls  with  God.  Here  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor. 
▼iii.  6,  are  particularly  applicable,  where  he  points  out  the 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  stand-point  in  the  religious 
oonsciousness.  '  But  to  us  there  is  one  God  the  Father, 
from  whom  all  existence  proceeds,  and  we  are  for  him,  (he 
is  the  end  of  our  existence,)  for  his  glory :  and  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  all  things  were  brought  into 
existence,  and  we  are  through  him.'  This  passage  cannot 
be  otherwise  understood,  than  that  the  IC  ov  to.  vdvra  cor- 
responds to  the  U  ov  Tct  Travra,  and  both  therefore  are  equally 
comprehensive,  and  thus  the  ///xclc  ^i  avrov  refers  itself  back 
to  the  fifielg  elg  avrov.     Accordingly,  the  passage  affimcos  \.Viai, 
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as  all  existence  proceeds  from  God,  so  through  Jesus  Christ 
as  the  one  Mediator,  in  relation  especially  to  the  pre-existent 
divine  nature  in  him,  all  things  were  introduced  into  actual 
existence,  and  as  Christians  are  conscious  that  God  alone 
ought  to  be  the  end  of  their  being,  so  the  reahzation  of  this 
destiny  is  accomplished  through  Christ  by  virtue  of  the  new 
creation  that  proceeds  from  him.  So  Paul  here  combines  in 
one  view  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  and  the  human^ 
contemplates  him  in  reference  to  these  two  great  points,  as 
the  mediating  Being,  by  whom  the  whole  universe  was  at 
first  called  into  existence,  and  by  whom  not  only  the  original 
Creation,  but  that  creation  is  brought  into  being  which  is 
destined  to  realize  the  end  of  the  first. » 

''  The  exposition  of  this  passage  admits  of  less  doubt  than 
that  of  1  Cor.  x.  4,  where  Paul  represents  the  water  from  the 
rock,  and  the  manna  which  was  given  to  the  Jews  in  the 
wilderness,  as  a  symbol  of  the  commimion  with  Christ  effected 
by  the  Lord's  Supper.  *  They  all  drank  of  that  spiritual 
rock  that  followed  them,'  says  Paul,  *  and  that  rook  was 
Christ.'  Now,  this  would  not  imply  the  Messianic  pr&-exist- 
ence,  if  we  understand  it  to  mean — the  rock  represented  Christ : 
was  a  symbol  of  him.  But  it  certainly  agrees  better  with 
Paul's  train  of  ideas  if  we  take  it  in  this  sense  : — that  Christ 
himself  was  the  rock  who  furnished  the  manna  and  water  to 
the  Jews,  as  he  now  communicates  himself  in  the  Supper. 
Now,  if  we  are  not  justified  froln  any  other  quarter  in  assum- 
ing the  idea  in  Paul's  writings  of  such  a  Messianic  pre-existence, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  such  a  dilution  of  his  mean- 
ing in  that  passage  as  is  offered  in  the  first  interpretation. 
Likewise,  if  in  1  Cor.  x.  9  KvpLov  is  the  genuine  reading, 
but  Xptrrrov  a  correct  gloss,  this  necessarily  indicates  that 
when  Paul  said  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  iireipaaay  toV 
XpifTTovy  he  implied  that  Christ  was  acting  among  them  ac- 
cording to  his  Divine  nature.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9, 
('  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  he  became  poor,  that 

^  Baur  (p.  627)  would  limit  the  Si  oZ  rh  vdvra  to  all  things  which 
relate  to  reconciliation  and  redemption ;  but  this  is  absolutely  impOA* 
Bible,  as  will  be  eyident  to  ever}-  unprejudiced  person  on.an  examination 
of  the  context.  The  words  in  2  Cor.  v.  18,  where  the  limitation  plainly 
proceeds  from  the  connexion,  are  not  at  all  parallel  to  the  passage  be* 
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ye  through  his  poverty  might  be  made  rich*)  are  also 
certain  evidence  that  Paul's  views  were  such  as  we  have  stated. 
It  is  impossible  to  understand  these  words  as  Baur  (p.  628) 
has  explained  them  in  order  to  do  away  with  their  obvious 
inference  ;  *  That  Christ  was  poor,  i.  e.  lived  in  poverty  and  a 
lowly  condition,  although  as  Redeemer,  through  the  grace  of 
redemption  which  we  owe  to  him,  he  was  rich  enough  to 
make  us  rich.'  Certainly,  the  *  being  rich'  forms  a  contrast 
to  the  '  being  poor,'  but  the  riches  of  his  grace  would  form 
no  such  contrast.  To  be  rich  in  grace,  and  to  live  in  poverty 
and  a  lowly  condition,  are  perfectly  compatible.  And  it  is 
here  intended  to  exhibit  Christ  as  a  pattern  of  self-sacrifice 
and  self-denial,  that  men  may  learn  to  give  up  what  they 
might  otherwise  enjoy,  in  order  to  help  others.  But  how 
could  this  agree  with  such  an  exposition?  We  know  not  how 
to  understand  it,  when  Baur,  who  cannot  deny  this  reference 
of  the  words,  will  not  acknowledge  what  is  imphed,  but 
thinks  they  may  thus  be  explained  : — *  That  we  must  show 
the  same  self-sacrificing  disposition  as  Christ,  who  was  poor 
and  in  a  lowly  condition,  though  he  was  so  exalted  above 
us  by  the  riches  of  his  grace.'  Where  is  the  contrast,  and 
where  is  the  example  of  self-sacrifice  1  Although  the  word 
9rr»;(£vciv  in  itself,  according  to  the  Greek  usage,  only  denotes 
*  being  poor,'  yet  in  the  words  '  for  our  sakes  he  was  poor,' 
and  in  the  contrast  vXavmoc  dv,  it  is  necessarily  under- 
stood that  he  was  before  rich,  and  for  our  sakes  became  poor. 
The  words  cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  sense  than  this : 
He  who  was  rich  in  divine  glory,  has  on  our  account  taken 
part  in  our  poverty ;  he  has  entered  within  the  hmits  and 
wants  of  our  earthly  existence,  in  order  that  by  means  of  this 
bis  self-humiliation  we  might  partake  of  the  riches  of  his 
divine  life,  which  without  it  we  could  not  have  done.  Again, 
when  Paul  in  Rom.  viii.  3,  says,  *  God  sent  forth  his  Son '  iv 
ofwiiOfiaTi  aapKog  dfiapTiagj  these  words  imply  the  pre-existence 
of  the  Son  of  God,  ovk  kv  aapd.  The  passage  in  Rom.  ix.  5, 
can  certainly  not  be  made  use  of,  in  an  isolated  form,  to  prove 
from  it  Paul's  doctrinal  views,  since  it  requires  for  its  int-er- 
pretation  an  appeal  to  Paul's  mode  of  thinking  elsewhere,  and 
haSy  imdeniably,  great  difficulties.  Yet  we  must  admit  we 
cannot  feel  satisfied  with  the  explanation  that  Paul  must  have 
ended  the  sentence  with  the  words,  '  from  whoTXv,  ^j^i^ot^iccij^ 
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to  the  flesh,  Christ  came/  without  adding  anything  more- 
he  who  was  so  fond  of  contrasts,  and  whom  the  consciousness 
of  the  glory  of  Christ,  of  which  he  was  always  full,  would  here 
prompt  to  the  expression  of  a  contrast.  He  must,  in  truth, 
have  felt  himself  compelled  to  express  more  strongly  what  he 
brought  forward  as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole — ^the 
last  end  of  the  theocratic  development  which  was  to  proceed 
from  the  Jews,  and  we  cannot  think  that  he  would  have  ended 
in  so  bald  a  manner.  Neither  can  we  admit,  that  the  Doxo- 
logy  to  God  the  Father  could  be  joined  in  this  way  without 
any  intermediate  link,  and  this  whole  doxology  would  be 
uncommonly  heavy,  and  quite  un-Pauline.  Hence  we  must 
regard  it  as  the  most  natural  exposition  according  to  which 
the  last  words  form  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  Kara  trapKa, 
and  give  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  great  preeminence 
which  accrued  to  the  Jews  from  the  Messiah's  being  bom  of 
them.  "  He  who  is  God  exalted  over  all,"  (exalted  above  all 
that  is  named  in  the  preceding  clauses,)  or  perhaps  still  better 
thus,  avoiding  the  encumbrance  of  the  6  wi',  'The  Being 
exalted  over  all,  be  praised  as  the  Divine  Being  for  ever.' 
We  certainly  admit  that  Paul  would  not  have  conferred  the 
title  0  QioQ  simply  upon  Christ,  but  it  is  something  different 
when  in  reference  to  his  deemed  communicated  nature  he 
calls  him  Qeoq.  And  as  he  now  attributes  such  exaltation  to 
him,  and  represents  him  as  the  Being  in  whom  all  the  commu- 
nications of  divine  blessing  to  mankind  are  concentrated,  he 
might  be  well  induced  to  ascribe  the  doxology  to  him.  That 
this  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  cannot  serve  as  a  proof  that 
Paul  could  not  once  have  done  this  in  a  peculiar  connexion. 
The  words  of  Paul  in  Rom.  i.  4,  contain  nothing  inconsistent 
with  this  view.  He  there  refers  to  the  Son  of  God  in  his  two- 
fold relation, — in  his  state  of  humiliation,  when  he  had  sub- 
jected himself  to  the  limits  of  earthly  humanity,  and  as  he  went 
beyond  it  when  the  dignity  attached  to  him  as  the  Son  of  God 
was  revealed,  so  that  his  divine  essence  unveiled  itself  free 
from  the  limits  of  nature  by  which  it  had  hitherto  been  kept 
back.  The  Son  of  God,  who  according  to  his  earthly  ap- 
pearance was  bom  of  the  posterity  of  David  (the  Messiah 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Jewish  people),  by  means  of  the 
indwelling  spirit  of  holiness  (the  divine  nature  peculiar  to 
him)  was  proved  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  his  resurrection,  or 
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in  "virtue  of  his  resurrection,  (for  this  event  was  indeed  the 
beginning  of  his  emerging  from  the  limits  of  an  existence 
subjected  to  nature,)  in  order  that  henceforward,  in  corre- 
spondence to  the  essence  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  Tritv/ua  ayiut- 
ahvriQ  in  him,  he  might  operate  with  a  power  raised  above  all 
limits,  invisible  and  divine — ^the  theocratic  King  and  Redeemer 
belonging  equally  to  the  whole  human  race. 

P.  508, 1.  3,  "  in  vogue  respecting  spirits,"  add,  "  although, 
as  we  have  proved,  the  same  doctrinal  view  lay  at  the  basis 
of  what  he  has  expressed  in  his  earlier  epistles.  When  Paul, 
in  2  Cor.  iv.  4,  describes  Christ  as  the  image  of  God,  in  whom 
the  glory  of  Gkd  is  mirrored  forth,  the  same  train  of  ideas 
is  impHed,  which,  more  fully  unfolded  by  an  antithetical 
reference,  meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians." 

P.  508, 1.  20  from  bottom,  after  "  among  mankind "  add, 
"  With  this  view  also  is  connected  the  manner  in  which  Paul 
expresses  himself  in  Phil.  ii.  5 — 9,  'That  whereas  Christ 
found  himself  in  a  state  of  divine  existence,  he  did  not  so 
value  that  equahty  to  God  and  divine  existence,  nor  was  he 
eager  to  let  it  come  forth  that  he  might  make  a  show  with  it, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  renounced  it  when  he  entered  into 
the  dependent  relations  of  a  oreaturely  human  existence,  and 
was  bom  as  a  man  like  other  men,  although  under  the  cover- 
ing of  this  visible  form  was  hidden  something  exalted  above 
human  nature  and  the  whole  created  universe.  The  exalta- 
tion which  followed  this  self-hmniliation,  and  by  which  the 
obedience  rendered  by  him  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was 
rewarded,  cannot  be  referred  to  that  in  which  according  to 
bis  divine  essence  he  was  already  exalted  above  all,  but  only 
to  the  man  who  had  come  forth  from  that  act  of  self-humilia- 
tion ;  who  as  a  man,  conscious  of  his  divine  nature,  carried 
this  act  of  self-inanition  to  the  highest  pitch.  If  we  carefully 
disGriminate  the  ideas,  we  shall  find  here  no  contradiction 
which  would  oblige  tis  to  drag  in  gnostic  ideas,  of  which  we 
do  not  perceive  the  least  trace;  there  is,  indeed,  nothing 
more  than  what  we  have  already  found  in  2  Cor.  viii.  9  ; 
Rom.  viii.  3. 

P.  522, 1.  9,  after  "world"  add,  "Paul  here  treats  of  an 
eternal  election  and  predestination  antecedent  to  the  creation 
of  the  world,  but  not  of  an  analogous  reprobation,  since  the 
former,  but  not  the  latter,  has  an  eternal  ideal  basis.     Repro- 
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bation  relates  only  to  a  temporal  appearance ;  those  in  whom 
the  divine  idea  fixed  in  Christ  is  not  realized,  hence  appear  as 
the  excluded  from  their  realization,  in  other  words  as  the 
reprobate."* 

P.  530,  L  9  from  bottom,  after  "work  for  believers"  a4dy 
"Yet  this  does  not  forbid,  our  supposing  that  the  spirit  of  Paul, 
comprehending  all  things  to  the  last  closing  point  of  the 
development  of  redemption  and  salvation  in  one  vast,  con- 
templation, might  have  raised  itself  above  the  limits  of  the 
proposition  lying  immediately  before  him,  and  taken  in  the 
final  result,  which  would  resolve  all  disharmony  into  perfect 
unison.  And  it  would  be  the  most  natural  construction  to 
suppose  an  interval  between  what  is  stated  in  1  Cor.  xv.  23, 
and  in  the  following  verse,  and  in  this  interval  those  develop- 
ments might  take  place  which  would  contribute  to  bring  on 
the  last  end  of  universal  restoration :  first  of  all,  the  resur- 
rection and  perfect  blessedness  of  believers;  and  then  the 
general  resiurection  of  all,  freed  from  sin,  exalted  to  a  divine 
life,  when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
how  immediately  Paul  comes  to  the  cira.  It  appears  that 
here  he  wished  rather  to  give  hints,  than  to  express  and 
develop." 


*  VoL  L  p.  1.  "  Introductory  remarks  on  the  soubces 
OF  this  history.  The  manner  in  which  criticism  has  been 
recently  applied  to  this  part  of  history  induces  us  to  pre- 
mise a  few  words  on  its  sources  as  an  introduction  to  the 
following  investigations.  A  few  notices  from  other  quarters 
excepted^  we  must,  in  order  to  examine  the  true  state  of 
the  fiujts  for  this  history,  carefully  compare  two  sources  with 
one  another ;  namely,  the  Epistles  of  the  apostles  and  their 
companions, — (which  as  soon  as  we  can  ascertain  their  genu- 
ineness are  tire  surest  sources) — and  the  narrative  respecting 
these  times,  known  by  the  name  of  TJie  Acts  of  the  ApasUet, 
As  we  are  prepared  to  prove  the  credibility  of  tiie  latter  after- 
wards in  detail,  we  wish  here  only  to  see,  in  passing,  whether 

^  EmployiDg  the  scholastic  terminology  in  a  Pauline  sense,  we  maya^ 
that  the  voluntas  signiy  not  the  voluntas  hevieplcLciti,  is  here  pointed  oak 

^  By  an  oversight,  these  paragraphs  were  not  placed  in  the  printfli^ 
hands  early  enough  for  insertion  in  the  proper  place. — Tb. 
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some  marks  of  the  confidence  to  be  placed  in  this  source  may 
not  be  discovered. 

■  "  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  itself,  from  chap.  xvi.  10,  we 
meet  with  a  striking  peculiarity, — ^the  author  in  several  pas- 
sages speaks  in  the  first  person  plural,  including  himself  among 
the  comptoions  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  therefore  an  eye- 
witness of  part  of  the  events  contained  in  the  history,  lids 
is  a  very  important  indication  of  the  rank  which  we  must 
allow  to  this  document  as  a  source  of  historical  information. 
It.  may  indeed  be  objected,  as  has  actually  been  done  by  Dr. 
Von  Baur  (in  his  work,  Paulus  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi: 
Stuttgart,  1845),  that  the  author  of  the  Acts  belonged  to  a 
later  period,  but  in  order  to  deceive,  adopted  this  phraseology, 
sinoe  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as  the  companion  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  and  to  act  the  part  of  Luke.  But  this  assump- 
tion no  unprejudiced  person  can  adopt.  For  then,  how  can  it  be 
explained  that  the  author,  from  the  first,  gives  no  sign  of  the 
part  he  wished  to  act,  and  in  which  it  was  so  important  for 
him  to  be  acknowledged,  so  that  where  he  first  begins  to  adopt 
this  style  he  drops  no  hint  who  he  is,  and  how  he  happened 
to  be  in  Paul's  company  ?  This  really  looks  in  itself,  and 
especially  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  apociyphal  writings 
of  that  age,  as  unlike  one  who  wished  to  write  imder  the 
name  of  another,  as  we  can  imagine.  The  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  the  Acts  at  once,  without  anything  leading  to 
it,  b^ins  to  express  himself  in  this  associated  form  of  address, 
bears  undeniable  marks  of  the  absence  of  design. 

*And  for  whom  did  the  author  compose  this  work?  As  by 
the  introductory  words  it  is  connected '  with  the  Gospel  of 
■  Liike,  and  professes  to  be  the  second  part  of  that  work  on  the 
primitive  history  of  Christianity,  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
primarily  written  for  the  same  object  which  the  author  of  the 
Grospel  states  in  his  introduction, — ^in  order  to  furnish  an  indi- 
vidual, Theophilus,  with  exact  and  certain  knowledge  of  that 
history;  and  this  certainly  does  not  agree  with  his  wishing  to 
act  the  part  of  any  other  person  than  he  really  was.  Here 
again  it  may  be  objected — ^these  writings  were  not  really 
composed  for  such  a  Theophilus,  but  he  who  wished  to  forge 
this  work  amder  the  name  of  a  companion  of  the  apostle  Paid 
chose  this  garb  for  his  fabrication.  But  the  introductory 
words  of  Li]ie's  Gospel  are  by  no  means  suited  to  ^\q  \3^  ^<i 
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impression  of  such  a  design,  but  correspond  in  a  simple 
natural  manner  to  the  object  which  a  Christian  writer  mi^t 
have  who  lived  under  the  relations  of  that  fresh  age  of  Chris- 
tianity. And  further,  why  should  he  in  those  words  (Luke 
i.  2,)  have  stated  that  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses  formed 
the  main  sources  of  his  narrative,  when  in  consistency  with 
the  part  he  wished  to  act  he  ought  to  have  described  himself 
as  an  eye-witness  1  Or  must  we  refer  those  introductory 
words  only  to  the  Gospel,  and  not  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Acts?  But  if  persons  are  resolved  to  find  a  fabrication  imder- 
taken  for  a  special  purpose,  will  it  not  be  most  natural  to 
admit  that  the  author  from  the  first  had  the  whole  plan  of 
his  fravA  pia  in  his  mind,  and  hence  in  the  introductory 
words  to  the  first  part  of  his  work  had  made  preparation  for 
what  he  intended  to  exhibit  in  the  second  part  1 

"  Now,  if  this  supposition  of  a  designed  fabrication  cannot 
be  applied  to  that  personal  form  of  the  narrative  in  the  Aeti, 
this  pecuharity  can  be  explained  in  only  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  the  same  person  speaks  here  from  whom  the  whole 
history  proceeded,  or  it  is  tlie  account  of  another  individual, 
whom  the  author,  in  making  use  of  various  sources  for  lus 
work,  embodied  in  this  original  form  with  his  own  composi- 
tion. If  we  suppose  the  first,  it  is  e-vddent  that  this  work 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  part  of  the 
events  he  describes,  and  a  missionary  companion  of  the  apo- 
stle Paul,  who  stood  in  close  connexion  with  him.  And  this 
will  predispose  us  to  judge  favourably  of  the  sources  which 
the  author  might  make  use  of,  for  those  transactions  in  which 
he  was  not  an  eye-witness,  as  well  as  of  the  general  fidelity  of 
his  narrative.  We  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded 
that  such  a  person,  instead  of  wishing  to  give  pure  bistoij, 
only  aimed  at  compiling  from  the  materials  before  him  a 
fiction,  even  though  for  a  good  object.  But  if  we  adopt  the. 
second  alternative,  it  follows,  that  at  least  an  important  p<M> 
tion  of  the  narrative  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  trustworthy 
eye-witness.  From  a  single  example  of  the  use  of  such  a 
report,  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  wished  to  employ,  and 
did  employ,  good  sources  of  information.  And  by  this  sin^ 
example,  that  at  the  place  in  which  he  incorporated  thii 
account  in  his  history,  he  left  this  form  of  personal  narrative 
unaltered,  he  shows  that  he  was  disposed  to  alter  the  materiall 
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which  he  made  use  of  in  his  work,  too  little  for  historical  art, 
for  unity  of  historical  composition,  rather  than  too  much  for 
the  fidelity  of  the  narrative.  It  is  plain  how  deficient  he  was 
in  historical  art,  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  expect  to  find 
in  this  work  rather  the  raw  material  fi:om  the  sources  within 
his  reach,  than  an  historical  composition  artificially  moulded 
and  framed  according  to  one  point  of  view.  It  is  plain  how 
fer  we  should  be  from  expecting  that  such  a  person  would 
have  constructed  the  speeches  he  reports,  in  accordance  with 
the  stend-point  and  character  of  the  speakers,  after  the  exam- 
ple of  4he  classical  historians,  with  creative  art,  and  how  little 
Buch  an  artificial  style  and  ability  can  be  attributed  to  him. 

"  Both  suppositions  have  their  difficulties,  which  in  either 
case  can  find  their  solution  only  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  historian,  and  in  the  whole  method  of  his  work.  In  the 
first  case,  tke  carelessness  and  awkwardness  which  allowed 
him  to  admit  these  foreign  accounts  without  altering  the 
unsuitable  form  of  the  narrative,  is  very  strange.  But  if  we 
adopt  the  second  supposition,  it  still  remains  very  striking 
and  awkward,  that  he  should  appear  speaking  in  this  form  all 
at  once  without  notice  ;  without  saying  anything  about  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  to  be  one  of  Paul's  companions ; 
how  by  turns  he  is  associated  with  htm  and  separated  from 
him.  But  in  both  cases  we  shall  be  led  to  similar  conclusions 
in  reference  to  the  origination  and  character  of  this  historical 
collection. 

"  Whether  the  introductory  words  of  Luke's  Gospel  refer  or 
not  to  both  parts  of  the  work,  at  all  events  we  can  apply 
what  is  there  said  to  the  Acts,  that  according  to  Luke  i  2, 
he  made  use  of  the  reports  of  the  original  eye-witnesses  of  the 
Christian  history,  and  of  the  first  publishers  of  the  Gospel, 
which  would  perfectly  agree  with  the  character  of  Luke,  to 
whom  ecclesiastical  tradition  attributes  both  works,  the  physi- 
'  dan  whom  Paul,  in  his  epistle  written  from  Rome,  names  as 
his  fellow-labourer.  Indeed,  if  we  refer  these  words  in  the 
Gospel  to  the  Acts,  this  would  not  prove  that  the  account  in 
which  he  uses  the  first  person  proceeded  from  himself ;  for  on 
that  supposition  he  would  himself  belong  in  part  to  the  eye- 
witnesses. Yet  it  is  questionable,  whether  these  words  really 
belong  to  both  parts,  and  whether  the  author,  when  writing 
the  G^ospel,  had  already  planned  that  continuation  of  it." 
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P.  1,  ch.  i.  Begin  with  the  following  paragraph  : — "  The 
Christian  church,  as  a  community,  proceeding  from  a  new  prin- 
ciple for  the  transformation  of  the  world,  and  destined  to  intro- 
duce this  new  principle  into  himianity,  presupposes,  as  the  basis 
of  its  existence,  that  Person  who  was  himself  in  his  whole  being 
and  manifestation  that  world-transforming  principle,  without 
whom  the  existence  of  the  church  itself  would  be  a  mon- 
strous lie.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  commencement  of 
the  existence  of  the  church,  there  was  a  necessity  for  that  un- 
paralleled event  affecting  all  succeeding  ages,  by  which  this 
objective  principle  passed  into  the  consciousness  of  men, 
henceforth  to  form  the  central  point  of  a  new  internal  life- 
commimion,  and  on  which  the  being  of  the  church  resta 
This  event  was  the  miracle  of  the  first  Pentecost,  which,  in  its 
essential  nature,  is  repeated  wherever  a  creation  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  either  in  individuals  or  commimities,  takes  place.  If 
all  the  great  epochs  in  the  development  of  the  church  point 
us  to  a  beginning  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  where  first  that  which  constitutes  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  new  epochs  comes  forth  into  manifestation,  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  epoch,  from  which  all  the  others  proceed, 
cannot  be  thought  to  want  such  a  beginning ;  and  historical 
traditions  here  harmonize  with  what  the  idea  of  the  thing 
itself  would  lead  us  to  anticipate.  And  however  much  the 
explanation  of  particular  points  in  that-  tradition  may  be  dis- 
puted, the  historical  reality  of  the  fact  on  the  whole  remains 
unshaken  and  raised  above  all  mythical  attempts  at  explana- 
tion, and  its  truth  is  shown  by  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  results 
which  were  consequent  on  this  beginning. 

"  The  historical  development,"  &a 
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DEDICATION. 


To  my  dear  Friend, 

Dr.  Julius  MtiLLER,  op  Halle, 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  dedicate  my  works,  as  they  appear, 
to  those  persons  who  are  peculiarly  dear  to  me  j  and  openly 
to  express,  in  times  so  strongly  tending  to  isolate  and  divide, 
the  consciousness  of  cordial  fellowship  in  mind  and  heart 
with  those  whom  I  know  to  be  one  with  myself,  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  our  common  Christianity,  but  in  their 
theological  principles ;  and  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I  believe 
that  I  stand  so  near  in  this  respect  as  yourself  my  much- 
loved  friend.  May  a  gracious  Grod  enable  us  to  maintain  this 
unity,  and  by  the  purifying  influences  of  his  Spirit,  may  it 
oecome  more  decided  and  more  refined.  I  thank  Him  with 
all  my  heart,  that  he  has  preserved  you  for  ourselves  and  his 
militant  church,  amidst  the  ravages  of  that  epidemic  which 
has  been  so  threatening  in  your  city,  a  representative  of  the 
true  via  media,  so  much  required  in  these  difficult,  dis- 
tracted times.  May  He  preserve  you  still  by  his  guardian 
providence,  and  strengthen  you  in  soul  and  body,  that  you 
may  long  act  as  a  living  pattern  and  a  wise  guide  to  our 
beloved  youth,  even  after  we  who  are  more  advanced  in  life 
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are  called  away.  May  you,  as  hitherto,  be  enabled  to  ex- 
emplify, both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  your  writings,  the 
harmony  and  consistency  of  child-like,  humble  Christianity, 
with  sound  philosophy  and  true  liberty  of  thought ;  to  warn 
from  the  abyss  of  all-devouring  unbelief,  and  from  the 
bondage  of  himian  opinions,  whether  novel,  or  old  ones  re- 
vived ;  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  that  genuine 
freedom  in  heart  and  mind  which  Christ  has  gained  for  us; 
and  to  exempHfy  for  our  guidance  the  humility  of  faith  and 
knowledge,  combined  with  simplicity  in  disposition,  thought, 
and  language.  I  name  those  qualities  in  you  which,  in 
relation  to  the  manifold  errors  of  our  times,  I  esteem  most 
precious,  and  which  appear  to  me  peculiarly  important  aod 
salutary  for  the  education  and  guidance  of  our  youth; 
although  I  am  as  sensible  as  you  can  be,  that  man  is  not 
to  be  the  object  of  eulogy  and  homage,  but  that  in  know- 
ledge and  practice  we  all  are,  and  ever  shall  be  before  God, 
beggars  and  poor  sinners. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

A.  Nbaitdeb. 

Beeliit,  Ut  July,  1849. 
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As  the  diseased  state  of  my  eyesight  continues  to  be  such 
that  I  am  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  eyes  of  others,  and  have 
thus  been  prevented  from  carrying  on  my  Church  History  as 
Vigorously  as  I  could  have  wished,  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  progressive  perfection  of  works  that  have  long 
since  appeared, — ^a  labour  which  I  could  more  easily  accom- 
plish by  means  of  such  aid.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
important  place  occupied  by  Tertullian  in  the  development  of 
the  Western  Church — and  of  Christianity  as  exhibited  in  that 
church ;  and  generally,  the  rank  this  father  holds  among  the 
original  minds  of  all  ages  ;  and  moreover,  the  peculiar  interest 
I  have  always  taken  in  liie  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
this  distinguished  man; — on  all  these  accoimts  I  have  felt 
very  desirous  that  a  labour  of  love,  which  was  undertaken 
four-and-twenty  years  ago,  should  not  remain  before  the 
public  with  all  its  defects  in  substance  and  form,  or,  on 
account  of  them,  sink  into  oblivion.  Though  some  copies 
of  the  first  edition  remain  still  unsold,  yet  my  publisher, 
zealous  for  the  interest  of  literature,  was  equally  ready  to 
gratify  my  wish  that  this  work  should  appear  in  a  new  and 
more  complete  form. 

There  was  a  time  of  darkness,  self-called  enlightenment, 
which,  in  the  contraction  and  obscurity  of  unconscious  mental 
poverty,  looked  down  with  an  air  of  pity  on  the  greatness  of 
earlier  ages;  it  could  not  understand  so  striking  a  pheno- 
menon as  that  of  the  new  world  of  Christianity  revealing 
itself  to  this  man  of  rugged,  wayward  spirit,  and  fencied  that 
by  taking  some  paradoxical  expressions  of  this  eminent  &thet 
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on  philosophy  and  reason,  torn  from  their  connexion,  it  could 
form  an  estimate  of  his  whole  character,  thus  judging  of  the 
fruit  by  the  hard  shell  that  protects  it.  But  iMa  time  has 
passed  away.  We  look  upon  Schleiermacher,  that  great 
teacher  of  our  nation,  from  whom  it  has  still  much  to  learn 
in  reference  to  the  development  of  the  fatiure,  as  the  great 
man,  of  whose  multiferious  merits  it  was  one  to  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  this  issue.  And  the  true  German 
mind,  of  which  one  essential  tendency  is  to  penetrate  deeply 
into  divine  things,  after  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke  and 
awakening  to  self-consciousness,  turned  away  from  the  poverty- 
struck  superficiality  of  the  period  that  had  just  closed,  with 
earnest  longing  for  the  inspiration  of  a  nobler  spirit  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  church.  It  showed  itself  capable  of  under- 
standing the  manifold  phases  of  Christianity,  even  those 
which  bear  the  least  resemblance  to  the  spirit  of  our  own  age 
and  country,  and  of  contemplating  them  with  affection.  In 
that  morning-dawn  of  a  better  time,  to  which,  through  that 
common  fault  which  requires  each  one  of  us  to  smite  upon 
his  breast,  the  succeeding  development  did  not  correspond, 
this  book  first  appeared.  Since  then  that  stand-point  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  though  apparently  overcome,  has 
come  back  still  more  poverty-struck,  though  with  imaginaiy 
wealth,  and  assuming  a  fer  greater  boldness  of  dogmatisiu 
on  everything  that  surpassed  the  comprehension  of  little, 
common-place,  cloddish  souls.  In  place  of  that  so-called 
vulgar  rationalism,  in  which  there  was  still  an  honourable 
remnant  of  a  recognition  of  the  super-mimdane  and  divine — 
some  sense  of  the  religious  and  the  moral — ^from  a  conse- 
quential carrying  out  of  the  same  principles,  there  has  pro- 
ceeded what  would  designate  itself  as  more  sublime,  but 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  far  more  vulgar  thing — the  Gospel  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  Humanity,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
Atheism,  and  of  which,  after  several  decenniums  have  been 
spent  in  constructing  its  theory,  the  mischievous  effects  might 
easily  be  foreseen;  and  at  last,  entering  more  into  actual 
life,  ever  since  the  outrages  of  the  disgraceful  18th  of  March, 
it  has,  to  the  shame  and  injury  of  our  nation,  been  continuallj 
making  fresh  manifestations  of  its  destructive  and  pernicious 
effects,  which  threaten  to  annihilate  all  the  higher  goods  of 
humanity. 
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I  have  endeayoured  to  enrich  this  new  edition,  aiid  to  im- 
prove both  its  form  and  contents.  The  alteration  in  the  title 
will  indicate  in  what  direction  I  have  particularly  aimed  to 
enrich  this  work;  and  several  new  investigations  will  be 
observed  on  the  interpretation,  and  readings  in  difficult 
passages.  Jt  is  my  opinion,  that  for  a  better  edition  of  so 
peculiar  a  writer,  in  whom  there  is  so  much  obscurity,  and 
who  certainly  was  not  understood,  even  at  an  early  period, 
far  more  can  be  gained  by  carefully  studying  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  language,  and  thus  learning  to  restore  the 
original  reading,  than  by  any  collation  of  manuscripts.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  furst  edition,  the  well-known  review 
appeared,  by  the  late  Dr.  V.  Colin,  a  man  who,  in  all  that  he 
undertook,  performed  something  pecuhar  and  able  in  its  kind. 
This  review  was  very  unfeivourable  both  to  the  author  and  his 
work.  Dr.  V.  Colin  did  not  perceive  what  I  aimed  at  in  this 
work,  and  applied  a  wrong  standard  by  which  to  judge  it. 
Yet,  in  several  points,  I  must  acknowledge  him  to  be  right, 
of  which  this  new  edition  will  give  evidence ;  several  things  i 
have  maintained  against  his  objections ;  several  things,  from 
my  theological  stand-point,  I  could  not  take  notice  of  There 
was  a  momentary  misunderstanding  between  myself  and  the 
writer;  but  this  was  soon  cleared  up  by  his  review  of  my 
Church  History.  After  this,  he  surprised  me  one  Sunday 
morning  by  a  visit.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  been,  personally, 
total  strangers.  We  soon  entered  into  a  close  theological 
conversation,  in  which  certainly  the  difference  of  our  theo- 
logical stand-points  was  distinctly  brought  out ;  but  yet,  the 
consequence  was,  that  on  parting  we  cordially  shook  hands, 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  communion  of  heart  that  carried 
us  above  the  important  theological  differences  that  existed 
between  us.  I  did  not  then  apprehend  that  we  should  so 
soon  lose  the  highly  esteemed  man,  who  might  yet  have 
rendered  so  much  service  to  science. 

According  to  another  conception  of  the  nature  of  historical 
a' t,  and  of  what  belongs  to  understanding  a  writer — the 
representing  an  image  of  the  man — ^perhaps  many  persons  will 
think  that  the  truth  is  wanting  in  this  and  the  other  part  of 
this  representation.  It  will  appear  to  them  that  I  have  not 
sufficiently  brought  under  notice  the  strange  excrescences, 
the  eccentric,  and  the  monstrous.     But  I  must  regard  the 
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business  of  the  historian  as  resembling  that  of  the  painter — to 
let  the  soul  of  the  man,  the  idea  that  animates  him,  appear  in 
his  physiognomy.  This  it  is  which  gives  the  key  by  which 
we  rightly  understand  the  caricature  by  which  the  appearance 
of  the  soul  and  the  idea  is  obscured;  but  to  represent  the 
caricature,  should  always  be  a  subordinate,  and  not  a  principal 
object.  To  recognise  the  divine  impress  in  the  appearance,  to 
develop  it  clearly  from  its  temporary  obscuration,  this  alone 
can  be  an  of&ce  worthy  of  the  historian,  and  for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  write  history.  Whoever 
thinks  otherwise,  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  his  opinion. 

May  a  gracious  God  accompany  with  his  blessing  this  book 
in  its  new  dress ;  and  especially  may  it  serve  to  make  the 
beloved  youth  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
theology,  better  acquainted  with  the  image  of  this  great  and 
influential  father  of  the  church  and  with  the  developing  pro- 
cess of  Christian  truth  in  that  early  age. 

I  must  conclude  with  again  expressing  my  special  thanks 
to  my  young  friend  Candidate  Schneider  for  the  fidelity  and 
skill  with  which  he  has  assisted  me,  both  in  planning  one 
part  of  this  edition  and  in  conducting  the  whole  through  the 
press,  as  my  eyes  would  not  allow  me  to  correct  it.  It  must 
have  been  to  him  a  more  difficult  task,  because  the  whole 
was  written  after  my  dictation  by  different  persons. 

Meanwhile,  as  Dbu:  as  my  defective  eye-sight  and  the  ad- 
ditional labour  which  it  occasions  in  my  regular  duties  will 
permit,  I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  my  Church  His- 
tory, and  it  will  always  be  my  most  ardent  wish  to  accomplish 
it,  with  God's  help,  for  which,  at  my  advanced  age,  only  a 
little  time  now  remains.^ 

A.  Neandes. 

Berun,  1^  Jvly,  1849. 


»  Dr.  Neander  died  July  15, 1850.— Tr. 
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The  special  claim  on  our  attention  of  the  Christian  Father 
with  whose  character  and  works  we  are  about  to  be  occupied, 
arises  from  his  being  the  first  representative  of  that  peculiar 
form  of  the  Christian  and  theological  spirit  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  Western  church  through  all  succeeding  ages  : — 
that  form  in  which  the  anthropological  and  soteriological  ele- 
ment predominates.  In  TertiUlian  we  find  the  first  germ  of 
that  spirit  which  afterwards  appeared  with  more  refinement 
and  purity  in  Augustine ;  as  from  Augustine  the  scholastic 
theology  proceeded,  and  in  him.  also  the  Keformation  foimd 
its  point  of  connexion.  In  Tertullian  we  see  all  this  fore- 
shadowed, and  he  constitutes  a  peculiarly  important  turning- 
point  in  the  development  of  the  church — the  boundary-line, 
so  to  speak,  between  two  distinct  epochs.  As  a  central  point, 
round  which  everything  else  turned,  we  may  regard  the  ap- 
pearance of  Gnosticism, — ^the  first -notable  attempt  to  intro- 
duce into  Christianity  the  existing  elements  of  mental  culture, 
and  to  render  it  more  complete  on  the  hitherto  rather  neg- 
lected side  of  theoretical  knowledge  ;  it  was  an  attempt  of 
the  mind  of  the  ancient  world,  in  its  yearnings  after  know- 
ledge, and  in  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  present,  to  bring 
witMn  its  grasp  and  to  appropriate  the  treasures  of  this  kind 
which  Christianity  presented.  The  peculiar  mental  tendencies 
in  the  church  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  Gnosticism.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  was  a  tendency  which  was  directly  opposite  to  Gnosti- 
cism, and  repelled  those  elements  of  cultmre  which  Gnosticism 
would  have  blended  with  Christianity :  to  the  predominant 
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speculative  tendency  of  Gnosticism  it  opposed  the  aims  of 
practical  Christianity,  attaching  itself  wilii  all  its  might  sim- 
ply to  the  facts  of  Christianity,  and  rejecting-  with  a  firm 
religious  realism  all  idealistic  subtleties.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  tendency,  which  in  its  ^strivingv  after  knowledge 
approximated  to  Gnosticism,  recognised  a  real  mental  want 
which  lay  at  its  basis,  and  sOiight  to  satisfy  it  hj  substituting 
for  a  false  gnosis  a  true  one,  founded  on  Christian  principles. 
Both  tendencies  were  chargeable  with  one-sidedness  and  de- 
fect, and  it  was  needful  to  supplement  and  balance  one  by 
the  other,  in  order  to  further  the  sound  development  of 
Christian  truth.  The  former  of  these  tendencies  led  to  an 
error  directly  opposite  to  Gnosticism ;  the  other  was  itself 
infected  with  what  was  erroneous  in  Gnosticism.  As  we 
must  regard  the  great  Origen  as  peculiarly  the  representative 
of  the  second  tendency,  so  we  recoffliise  iii  Tertullian  the 
representative  of  the  first.  The  unyielding  powerful  exhibi- 
tion of  what  was  peculiarly  Christian,  >dth  an  unceremonious 
rejection  of  all  foreign  ingredients,  in  sharp  hostility  to  the 
existing  world,  forms  the  marked  distinction  of  Tertullian's 
spirit.  But  this  clearly  shows  us  the  striking  one-sidedness 
of  his  nature,  which  disturbed  and  obscure^  his  conceptioD 
of  Christianity,  the  principles  of  which  are  designed  not  to 
repel  the  world,  but  to  appropriate  and  transforin  it.  Where 
this  latter  effect  is  not  produced,  a  rough  nature  such  as  Ter- 
tullian's  cannot  properly  experience  the  spirituali^g  influence 
of  Christianity.  To  Gnosticism  Montanism  stood  in  the  most 
direct  contrast,  and  of  this  Tertullian  is  the  most  important 
representative,  for  his  mental  course  was  greatly  influenced 
by  it,  and  he  first  wrought  it  out  into  a  system. .  Rightly  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  Tertulhan  we  must  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  Montanism,  and  its  position  in 
the  developing  process  of  Christianity. 

There  is  a  time  when  the  divine  supernatural  principle  of 
Christianity,  after  it  has  first  manifested  itself  as  such  in  all 
its  purity  and  directness,  must  enter  into  combination  with 
human  culture ;  the  supernatural  must  become  ooKitinually 
more  natural,  and  the  age  of  revelation  and  miracles  must  be 
succeeded  by  that  of  operations  carried  on  by  the  agency  of 
the  human  mind  as  animated  by  the  divine  hfe  :  towards  the 
formation  of  euch  a  process  that  tendency  is  opposed,  which 
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would  retain  for  ever  in  an  equal  degree  the  element  of  the 
supernatural — of  inspiration,  where  the  mind  can  be  only 
passive.  On  this  side  Montanism  is  opposed  to  Gnosticism  as 
the  other  extreme.  We  perceive  in  it  a  tendency  disposed 
not  to  appropriate  the  world  and  the  natural,  but  to  repel 
and  abjure  them — to  make  the  opposition  perpetual  between 
the  supernatural  and  the  natural,  though  Christianity  aims  at 
overcoming  this  opposition  and  effecting  a  harmony  between 
them.  Montanism  therefore  leads  to  a  predominant  ascetic 
element ;  and  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  perceive 
the  alliance  between  the  spirit  of  Tertullian  and  Montanism. 
Although  we  can  find  no  ground  whatever  for  denying  the 
historic^  personality  of  a  Montanus,  yet  we  must  consider  it 
as  a  point  of  extremely  little  importance  in  relation  to  the 
mental  movements  that  proceeded  from  Montanism.  The 
appearance  of  Montanus  in  Phrygia  only  gave  an  accidental 
impulse  to  those  tendencies  which  had  long  been  forming 
in  the  progressive  development  of  the  church,  and  was  the 
occasion  of  their  being  drawn  together  and  fixed  in  one  point ; 
and  hence  the  effects  were  far  greater  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  his  personal  character.  He  was  only  the  un- 
consdouB  organ,  through  which  a  peculiar  mental  tendency, 
which  bad  developed  itself  in  various  parts  of  the  church, 
expressed  itself  with  clearer  intelligence  and  greater  strength. 
A  point  of  union  was  given  to  the  scattered  elements.  And 
such  likewise  was  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  Tertullian. 
By  means  of  it,  what  had  long  been  maturing  in  his  religious 
character  and  in  his  peculiar  religious  development,  was  held 
more  consciously,  and  expressed  with  greater  force.  Hence 
we  are  more  disposed  to  seek  the  point  of  connexion  for 
Tertullian's  Montanist  tendency  in  what  already  belonged  to 
his  character,  than  to  explain  his  passing  over  to  Montanism 
from  external  circumstances  and  inducements. 

During  the  same  period,  that  perversion  of  the  Christian 
spirit  and  the  intermixture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points  was  becoming  more  developed,  from  which  Roman 
Catholicism  afterwards  arose.  Montanism  was,  indeed,  on 
one  side,  involved  in  such  a  perversion,  and  leaving  the 
Christian  stand-point,  wandered  back  to  that  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  forward  an 
Old  Testament  prophetic  order   it  formed  a  check  a^^a^^X. 
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mingling  the  Old  Testament  priesthood  with  the  Christiaii 
stand-point.  The  free  operation  of  the  Spirit,  though  more 
in  an  Old  Testament  than  a  New  Testament  form,  was  opposed 
to  the  stiff  traditional  tendency.  On  this  side,  Tertulfian,  as 
the  representative  of  Montanism,  formed  an  opposing  force  to 
the  increasing  hierarchical  element.  In  this  respect  he  con- 
stitutes an  important  link  in  the  development  of  the  chtirch. 
By  means  of  the  great  influence  he  exerted  through  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood  to  Cyprian,  who  called  him  his  teacher, 
he  brought  it  about,  that  the  montanistic  element  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  was  continued  in  the 
development  of  the  Western  church. 

To  all  these  points  we  must  pay  attention,  while  we  take 
a  nearer  view  of  Tertullian  as  he  displays  himself  in  his 
writings. — 

QuiNTUs  Septimius  Florens  Tertcllianus,  bom  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  was  the  son  of  a  centurion 
in  the  service  of  the  Proconsul  at  Carthage.  Though  belong- 
ing to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  he  must  have  received  a 
good  literary  education;  for  his  writings  bear  marks  of  exten- 
sive reading  and  a  variety  of  historical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge. He  was  sufficiently  master  of  the  Greek  language  to 
be  able  to  write  treatises  in  it.  If  we  are  disposed  to  learn 
from  TertuUian's  own  writings  his  precise  rank  and  profession, 
we  not  only  meet  with  the  characteristics  of  a  rhetorical  edu- 
cation, which  indicate  that  in  his  youth  he  had  been  occupied 
with  rhetorical  exercises ;  but  in  the  whole  method  of  his 
argumentation  and  controversial  tactics  we  easily  recognise 
the  advocate  of  earlier  days,  who  involuntarily  transferred  the 
habits  of  the  pleader  to  ecclesiastical  polemics,  attempting  to 
draw  together  as  many  reasons  as  possible  for  the  point  he 
wished  to  establish,  without  any  great  nicety  in  the  selectioa 
We  may  indeed  be  disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  mental  structure  and  character,  his  natural  ten- 
dency to  push  to  an  extreme  whatever  he  took  in  hand ;  but 
if  we  notice  the  juridical  ca§t  of  his  language,  and  the  com- 
parisons borrowed  from  legal  science,  we  shall  find  a  palpable 
mark  of  his  earlier  studies.  And,  indeed,  this  may  be  con- 
firmed by  an  account  of  Eusebius,  who  would  hardly  have 
been  led  to  it  only  by  a  supposition  deduced  fix>m  the 
writings  themselves.     We  find  a  Roman  jurist,  Tertyllianus, 
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jr  Tertullianus,  of  whose  writings  some  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  the  Pandects.  Now  if  it  could  be  made  out  aa 
probable  that  this  person  lived  in  the  same  age  as  the  Chris- 
tian Father,  yet  in  the  silence  of  antiquity  on  the  point,  it 
could  never  be  inferred  that  the  Jurist  and  the  Father  were 
identical :  for  the  sameness  of  the  name  proves  nothing,  since 
the  names  Tertius,  Tertullus  and  Tertullianus  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  among  the  Eomans.  Nor  would  the  similarity 
of  language  in  those  fragitients  and  in  the  writings  of  the 
£Ekther  be  a  satisfectory  proof,  since  this  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  common  juridical  phraseology. 

Tertullian,  in  his  first  years,  was  a  heathen.  He  speaks  of 
himself  as  one  of  those  men  who  were  once  blind  without  the 
light  of  the  Lord.*  Carthage,  his  nativfe  place,  was  one  of 
those  large  cities  which,  at  that  time,  were  the  seats  of  great 
moral  corruption.  Probably  Tertullian,  *  as  a  heathen,  had 
not  been  preserved  free  from  the  infection,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  his  own  confessions.*  .And  whoever  thus  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  from  the  corruption  of  the  heathen  world,  could 
testify  with  so  much  greater  force,  from  his  own  experience, 
of  the  transforming  power  of  the  Gospel ;  and  as  others 
who  were  especially  called  to  place  in  the  strongest  light 
one  aspect  of  Christianity — ^tjae  opposition  of  nature  and 
grace — were  led  to  a  personal  knowledge  of  it  through  a 
sharp  struggle  in  the  development  of  their  life,  such  as  a 
Paul,  an  Augustine,  and  a  Luther ;  so  was  this  the  case  with 
Tertullian,  the  first  convert  after  P&ul  who  represented  the 
Christian  stand-point  on  this,  particular  side.  He  reflected 
with  abhorrence  on  his  heathenish  life  and  its  pleasures  ;  as, 
for  example,  when  describing  the  abominable  nature  of  the 
cmel  gladiatorial  shows,  he  says,  "  No  one,  who  has  not  been 
a  spectator  of  these  scenes;  can  adequately  describe  them. 
I  would  rather  fail  in  describing,  than  think  of  them  again.' 
From  its  opposition  to  his  earlier  life,  we  may  also  account 
for  the  ascetic  direction  of  his  Christian  seriousness, — a  direc- 
tion whidi,  generally  speaking,  is  very  natural,  both  for  the 
first  development  of  an  individual  after  his  conversion,  and 

i  *»C8Bci  sine  Domini  lumine." — De  Poenit.  cap.  1. 
'  **  Ego  me  8cio  neque  alia  came  adulteria  commisisse,  neqiie  nunc 
alia  earne  ad  continentiam  eniti."— i>e  Resurrect.  Oamis,  cap.  59. 
*  De  Speotaculis,  cap.  19. 
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for  the  first  development  of  the  church,  while  forming  itaelf 
in  the  midst  of  the  heathen  world,  and  in  opposition  to  it 
There  are  lovely  natures,  in  whom  whatever  is  beautiful  in 
man  becomes  heightened  by  the  divine  life  which  Christianitj 
brings,  and  in  whom  Christianity  appears  still  more  attractive 
from  being  placed  in  forms  of  such  natural  loveliness.  And 
there  are  rugged  and  angular  natures,  in  whom,  when,  after 
many  conflicts,  they  have  made  their  way  to  the  Christian 
life,  the  rude  and  rugged  in  their  dispositions  is  overcome  ai^ 
smoothed  down  by  the  power  of  Christianity.  But  there  are 
others  in  whom,  though  they  have  been  deeply  impressed  by 
Christianity,  yet  the  rugged  and  the  angular,  the  harsh  and 
the  rude  of  their  natuml  character  still  remain  and  operate. 
The  treasure  of  the  divine  life  here  appears  in  an  unpleasing 
form,  which  would  easily  repel  a  superficial  observer  from 
their  society.  To  this  latter  class  TertulUan  belongs.  When 
he  commends  Christian  patience,  and  contr§sts  with  it  his 
natural  impatientia,  and  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
such  a  virtue,  he  gives  us  an  insight  into  his  natural  dis- 
position.* 

It  cannot  be  proved  from  any  passage  in  Tertulliau's  works 
that  he  belonged  to  the  clericsd  order  before  he  went  over  to 
Montanism.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  in  the  treatise  De 
Anima^  he  speaks  of  himself  as  one  of  the  presbyters  who 
were  engaged  in  church  government  and  preaching.*  But  he 
had  written  this  book  when  a  Montanist ;  and  the  case  might 
very  well  be,  that  he  had  been  chosen  for  their  presbyter  by 
the  schismatic  Montanist  church,  at  Carthage.  But  Jerome 
says  expressly  that  he  was  first  of  all  a  presbyter  in  the 
Catholic  church.  We  have  no  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  di 
this  statement,  since  in  itself  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  a  man  of  TertuUian's  zeal,  knowledge,  and  talent^  would 
be  chosen  to  be  a  presbyter.*     But  we  are  not  distinctly  in- 

^  De  Patient,  cap.  1.  "  Ita  mlscrrimos  ego,  semper  aeger  cftloriboi 
impatientiae. 

2  Cap.  9. 

^  "  Disserueramus.  Post  traDsacta  Rolennia  dimissa  plebe  "  (as  i^  after 
the  service  was  ended,  the  congregation  was  dismissed,  and  merelj  the 
clergy  left  behind)  "nobis." 

*  Nothing  to  the  contrary  can  be  inferred  from  his  speaking  in  the 
person  of  the  laity  in  his  De  Monogamiay  c.  12,  and  Exhort,  CkuL  c  7, 
for  it  may  be  supposed  that  in  those  passages  he  speaks 
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formed  of  what  church  Tertullian  was  presbyter.  It  would 
be  most  natural  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  church  in  his 
native  place,  Carthage ;  for  he  speaks  of  himself  in  various 
treatises,  composed  at  different  times,  as  a  resident  at  Car- 
thage. From  one  passage  in  his  book  Be  Cultu  Fc&m., 
nothing  more  can  be  gathered  than  that  he  once  visited 
Rome,^  which  a  resident  at  Carthage  might  often  have  occa- 
sion to  do.  Jerome  seems  certainly  to  attest  that  Tertullian 
filled  an  ecclesiastical  office  at  Rome,  since  he  says,  that  by 
the  envy  and  insults  of  the  Roman  clergy,  he  was  prompted 
to  pass  over  to  Montanism.  But  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  this  account  has  a  historical  foimdation.  There  was 
always  a  strong  disposition  to  explain  the  transition  from  the 
Catholic  Church  to  an  heretical  party  by  exterDiil  considera- 
tions j  and  Jerome,  especially,  could  never  get  over  what  he 
had  suffered  from  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  Roman  clergy, 
and  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity  to  utter  complaints 
respecting  them,  and  to  trace  earlier  disagreements  to  that 
source.*  The  statement  of  Eusebius  about  Tertullian  is  too 
short  and  too  obscure  to  enable  us  to  draw  any  certain  and 
definite  conclusion  from  it.^ 

The  most  valuable  memorials  of  Tertullian's  inward  and 

eoHve  from  a  foreign  stand-point.  And  in  the  passage  De  Orationet 
c.  15,  **NoB  vel  maxime  nullius  loci  homines,"  it  need  not  be  admitted 
though  it  would  be  possible,  that  Tertullian  wrote  this  treatise  before 
his  entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  when  not  a  Montanist ;  but  Tertullian 
might  at  that  period,  when  hierarchical  ideas  were  not  so  prevalent, 
ep^ik  thus  even  as  a  cleric. 
'  Cap.  6. 

•  When  the  late  Dr.  V.  Colin,  in  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  {HaUesche  Liberaturzeitung  Jahrg.  1825,  Nov.  8,  507),  in  opposing 
what  is  here  said,  adduces  the  partiality  of  Jerome  for  the  Romish 

•  ehorch,  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  made  out  a  contradiction. 
Jerome  might  have  a  high  esteem  for  the  Romish  church,  and  yet  lament 
the  pride  and  envy  of  the  clergy,  as  is  seen  in  his  later  writings. 

•  We  mean  tiie  words  already  quoted,  *Pi.v^p  rd  re  d\\a  ^pBo^os  kuI  tS»v 
ftdKurra  «r2  'Vdiitis  ^afxirpuv.  These  words  can  hardly  be  understood  to 
mean,  "  One  of  the  most  distinguished  Latin  ecclesiastical  historians," 
though  that  injudicious  translator,  Ruffinus,  may  have  so  understood  it 
(inter  nostras  seriptores  admodum  darua);  they  may  be  taken  to  mean 
*•  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  Rome."  But  we  are  not  obliged 
to  admit  that  Eusebiu:)  here  refers  to  the  distinguished  place  Tertullian 
held  in  the  church  at  Rome.  Judging  from  the  connexion,  it  may  refer 
to  the  reepect  in  which  he  was  held  when  yet  a  heathen,  and  that  he 
refers  to  him  as  one  of  the  most  respected  jurists  in  Rome. 
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outward  life,  and  his  influeDce  on  his  own  age  and  sncoeeding 
ages,  are  his  writings.  In  them  we  see  a  man  who,  whatever 
he  seized,  embraced  it  with  his  whole  soul,  with  ardent  aSeo- 
tion,  and  hence  was  inclined  to  reject  or  assail  as  vehemently 
whatever  opposed,  or  seemed  to  oppose,  the  object  on  whidi 
his  heart  was  set  And  what  he  thus  laid  hold  o^  or  rather 
what  laid  hold  of  him,  was  Christianity.  By  that,  and  for 
that,  he  was  in^ired,  as  every  unprejudiced  person  must  feel, 
who  will  take  the  pains  necessary  to  understand  a  man 
belonging  to  a  diflferent  age  from  the  present.  The  new 
creation  effected  by  Christianity  oould  not,  indeed,  all  at 
once  pervade  him.  That  fierce,  powerful,  imbending  Punic- 
Boman  nature,  which  had  grown  up  in  heathenism,  contained 
much  that  was  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  That 
subduing  spirit  came  to  him  in  a  form  with  which  he  was 
unfamiliar,  and  could  not  be  admitted  without  a  struggi& 
Tertullian's  mind  had  acuteness,  depth,  and  dialectic  dexterity, 
but  no  logical  clearness,  repose,  and  arrangement ;  it  was 
profound  and  fruitful,  but  not  harmonious;  the  check  of 
sober  self-government  was  wanting.  Tertullian,  though  an 
enemy  of  philosophical  speculation,  which  seemed  to  turn  to 
be  a  falsifier  of  the  truth,  was  not  destitute  of  a  speculative 
spirit ;  but  it  wanted  the  scientific  form.  Feeling  and  imagi- 
nation prevailed  above  the  purely  intellectuaL  An  inward 
life  filled  with  Christianity,  outran  the  development  of  his 
understanding.  A  new  inward  world  was  opened  to  him  by 
Christianity;  feelings  and  ideas  poured  themselves  into  his 
living  ardent  soul,  which  he  wanted  adequate  words  to  ex- 
press. The  new  superabimdant  spirit  first  formed  his  lan- 
guage. The  African  Latin  was,  in  this  case  especially,  a 
foreign  material,  which  was  deficient  in  imagery.  Hence  the 
struggle  between  living  feelings  and  conceptions,  and  a  lan- 
guage which  hampered  and  confined  the  living  spirit.* 

Of  TertuUian  it  especially  holds  good,  that  he  can  be  under- 

*  Niebuhr,  who  knew  how  to  estimate  every  kind  of  excellence,  and 
although  he  has  only,  by-the-by,  spoken  with  admiration  of  TertalUan, 
yet  opposes  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  dialect  of  the  African  school  of 
which  Apuleius  and  Tertullian  are  to  be  considered  the  representatives. 
**  The  notion/'  he  says,  *'  that  their  language  has  anything  provincial  in 
it  is  quite  erroneous.  Its  only  peculiarity  is  that  it  abounds  in  words 
and  expressions  taken  from  the  ancient  Latin  writers."  (  Vide  Lectures 
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stood  only  firom  within — that  we  must  possess  a  mental  con- 
sangoinity  with  the  spirit  which  dwelt  in  him,  m  order  to 
recognise  in  the  defective  form,  that  higher  quality  which  it 
conl^ns,  and  to  set  it  free  &om  that  confined  form,  which  is 
always  the  business  of  genuine  historical  composition.  Among 
the  characteristics  of  Tertullian  must  be  reckoned  a  vivacity 
and  quickness  of  perception,  which  often  suggested  ingenious 
combinations  which  sometimes  misled  him,  and  caused  him  to 
substitute  plausible  appearances  for  substantial  proofs. 

Tertullian,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  hfe,  joined  the  sect  of 
Montanus.  As  we  have  already  remarked,  it  has  been 
attempted,  very  erroneously,  to  explain  this  change  by  out- 
ward causes,  instead  of  accounting  for  it  by  an  internal  con- 
geniality of  mind.  If  we  go  through  his  writings  according 
to  the  various  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  the  relation  of  the 
earlier  writings  of  Tertullian  to  those  in  which  he  advocates 
Montanistic  views  will  be  most  clearly  exhibited.  We  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  divide  Tertullian's  writings,  according  to 
their  subjects,  into  three  classes,  and  in  each  class  to  point 
out  their  distinction.  In  the  first  class  we  comprise  those 
writings  of  Tertullian  which  are  apologetic  and  polemic  in 
reference  to  heathenism ;  those  which  relate  principally  to  the 
relation  of  Christians  to  the  heathen,  to  the  Christian  mode 
of  life  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  heathen,  and  to  the 
sufferings  and  conduct  of  Christians  in  times  of  persecution. 
We  connect  these  writings  with  one  another  on  account  of 
the  similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  which  called 
them  forth,  and  which  occasioned  many  points  of  similarity 
in  their  contents. 

on  the  History  of  Borne,  edited  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz,  vol.  iii.  p.  271, 
London,  1849.)  Oertainly  we  can  find  no  provincialism  in  Tertullian, 
which  might*  be  attributed  to  the  use  of  the  Punic  language. 


PART  I. 

THE  FERST  CLASS  OP  TERTULLIAN's  WRITINGS. 

THOSE  WHICH  WERE  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  RELATION  OP  THE 
CHRISTIANS  TO  THE  HEATHEN,  AND  REFER  TO  THE  VINDI- 
CATION  OF    CHRISTIANITY   AGAINST    THE    HEATHEN ^ATTACKS 

ON  HEATHENISM — THE  SUFFERINGS  AND  CONDUCT  OP  CHBIB- 
TIANS  UNDER  PERSECUTION  —  AND  THE  INTERCOUBSB  Of 
CHRISTIANS  WITH  HEATHENS. 


SECTION  I. 

THE  WKITINGS  OP  THIS   CLASS    COMPOSED   BY  TKRTULLIAH 
JOINED   THE  MONTAHISTS. 

Tertullian's  conversion  took  place  probably  at  a  favour- 
able time  for  the  Christian  church.  The  violent  outbreaks 
of  the  popular  fiiry  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureliiis 
declined  of  themselves.  This  sovereign,  who  sought  to  main- 
»tain  the  state-rehgion,  and  to  suppress  the  religious  party 
which  threatened  to  endanger  it,  was  succeeded  by  Commodna^ 
who  gave  himself  little  concern  about  the  ancient  Roman  con- 
stitution ;  and,  as  Dio  Cassius  reports,  was  disposed  to  be 
more  favourable  to  the  Christians,  owing  to  the  influence  of 
his  mistress  Marcia.'  But  as  long  as  the  laws  passed  by  the 
Emperor  Trajan  against  Christianity  as  a  religio  illicita  were 
not  expressly  repealed,  the  Christians  could  never  reckon  on 
any  permanent  and  general  repose  in  the  Roman  empire. 
Their  tranquillity  was  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  any 
slight  shocks  from  without.  Occurrences  of  this  kind  hi^ 
pened  in  various  parts  under  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus;   the  civil  wars  which,  when  Didius  Jidianus  had 

'   Vide  Dr.  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Christian  Beligion  and 
Church,  vol.  i.  p.  163.    St.  Lib.  Ed.— Tb. 
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purchased  the  imperial  sceptre  of  the  Praetorians  in  a.d.  193, 
were  soon  excited  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  legions.    Gene- 
ral calamities  always  kindled  afresh  the  popular  hatred  against 
the  Christians,  as  the  enemies  of  the  gods,  as  Tertullian  him- 
self says ; — "  As  a  pretext  for  their  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
they  employ  the  vain  allegation  that  the  Christians  are  the 
cause  of  every  public , calamity.     If  the  Tiber  overflows  the 
walls,  if  the  Nile  does  not  irrigate  the  fields,  if  the  skies  are 
shut^  if  the  earth  quakes,  if  there  is  a  famine  or  a  pestilence, 
immediately  the  cry  is  raised,  *  Ghristianos  ad  leonem  /' "  *  The 
passions  that  were  excited  by  the  civil  wars  turned  against 
the  Christians,  who  were  always  hateful  to  the  popular  fe,nati- 
oism.     Moreover,  after  the  Emperor  Septimius  Severus  had 
entirely  conquered  his  competitors  for  the  imperial  throne, 
Pisoennius  Niger,  in  the  east,  and  Claudius  Albinus,  in  Gaul, 
A.D.  197,  various  public  festivities  gave  opportunities  for  nimie- 
rous  attacks  on  itie  Christians.     They  could  take  no  part  in 
the  heathen  diversions  with  which  their  victories  were  cele- 
brated, nor  in  attending  the  unbecoming  theatrical  exhibitions 
and  the  cruel  gladiatonal  combats,  nor  in  the  various  modes 
of  flattering  the  emperors,  such  as  presenting  incense  to  their 
busts,  sacrificing  or  swearing  by  their  genius ;  and  thus  they 
appeared  as  enemies  of  the  Roman  gods,  or  of  the  Csosars, 
and  the  empire.^    Or  if  only  some  stricter  Christians  would 
not  j<Hn  in  fisstivities  that  in  themselves  contained  nothing 
anti-Christisxi,  because  they  believed  that  they  saw  something 
heathenish  in  them, — as  for  example,  not  lighting  up  their 
houses  at  a  general  illumination, — this  was  enough  to  di-aw 
forth  the  public  hatred  against  the  Christians  belonging  to 
any  city.* 

^  Apologet.  cap.  40. 

Angostm  quotes  an  ancient  saying,  "  If  God  wiihholdB  the  rain,  the 
Ikolt  u  with  the  Christians."  ** Non pluit  Dens.  Due  ad  Ghristianos'* 
▲ngnstin  in  Ps.  Izzx. 

'  "Hostel  populi  Bomani,  principum  Bomanorum,  irrellgiosi  in 
OmareB." 

*  Clemens  of  Alexandria  wrote  about  this  time  the  first  books  of  his 
Siromata,  for  he  brings  down  the  chronology  only  to  the  death  of 
Oommodus,  (lib.  i.  foL  837,  ed.  Pari» ;)  but  had  he  written  under  the 
leign  of  S^eptimius  Severus,  he  would  probably  have  fixed  upon  the 
aeeeasion  of  that  emperor  as  the  temiinvs  ad  quern,  and  he  says,  (lib.  ii. 
fol.  414,)  "  We  have  daily  before  our  eyes  copious  streams  of  the  blood 
of  martyrs ;   we  behold  them  burnt,  crucified,  behe&ded,'*  *^\uv  "^ 

VOL.  II.  P 
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And  when  the  populace  or  an  unfriendly  governor  took 
advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  to  seize  the  Christians  and 
throw  them  into  prison,  they  might  always,  according  to  the 
existing  laws,  be  pimished  with  death.  To  Christians  who 
were  thus  languishing  in  the  prisons,  and  had  martyrdom  in 
prospect,  Tertullian  felt  himself  impelled  by  Christian  love 
to  address  words  of  consolation  and  encouragement  Large 
supplies  of  bodily  refreshments  were  conveyed  into  the  prisons 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  church  and  of  individuals^  who  vied 
with  one  another  in  expressions  of  love  towards  their  soffsring 
brethren  and  the  witnesses  to  the  faith.  Tertullian  was  at 
this  time  far  from  casting  reproaches  on  these  blameless  indi- 
cations of  brotherly  love  with  that  gloomy  severity  which  he 
afterwards  sho^-ed  as  a  Montanist.  Only  it  justly  Appeared 
to  him  important,  that  above  the  bodily  necessities  of  those 
confessors,  their  spiritual  necessities — ^at  a  juncture  when  the 
last  conflict,  and,  even  before  that,  so  many  subtle,  conoealed, 
and  still  more  dangerous  temptations  might  assail  them — 
should  not  be  neglected.  "  Along  with  those  means  of  bodily 
nourishment " — ^he  said  to  them — "  which  your  mother  the 
church,  from  her  storey  and  individual  brethren  from  their 
private  property,  send  to  you  while  in  prison,  receive  from  me 
something  which  may  serve  for  the  sustenance  of  your  soak 
It  profits  not  that  the  body  be  nourished  while  the  soul  is 
famished ;  rather  if  the  weak  be  taken  care  of,  that  which  is 
strouger  ought  not  to  be  neglected."  ^  Tertullian  was  fiu* 
from  the  fanatical  reverence  for  martyrdom,  which  could  not 
see  in  confessors  frail  inen  still  subject  to  sin.  Although  he 
acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their  being  able 
to  overcome  the  fear  of  death  and  martyrdom,  by  the  power 
of  faith,  yet  he  well  knew  that  they  had  not  yet  wholly  over- 
come the  world — that  after  each  separate  victory,  if  they  woe 
not  watchful  over  themselves,  the  still  more  dangerous  temp- 
tations of  self-love  threatened  them,  and  on  that  account  he 
held  it  necessary  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  "  Before  all 
things,"  he  said  to  them,  "  ye  blessed  martyrs,  grieve  not  the 

&(l>doyoi  fiapr^pcov  ir/jyai  tKdarrjs  T]fi4pas  iv  ocpBoKfioTs  rifi&y  Otttpt^ati 
irapoirraixfvooyf  aycuTKipSaKevofifUMVj  riis  KtipoKoLS  &voT€fJLyofA4vm¥, 

'  The  existing  reading  is,  Si  quod  infirmum  est  curatur,  ceque  qmoi 
iufiriniua  est,  negligi  non  debet ;  but  the  sense  requires  that  we  should 
read— gworf  Jirmiiis ;  thus  in  c  4,  we  find  caro  infrma  opposed  W 
fortiori  spiritui. 
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Holy  Spirit,  who  has  entered  the  prison  with  you ;  for  if  he 
had  not  entered  with  yqu  into  the  prison  you  would  not  be 
here  to-day.  Hence,  strive  that  he  may  abide  with  you  here 
and  lead  you  hence  to  the  Lord.  The  prison  is  also  an  abode 
of  the  e^  spirit,  where  he  meets  those  who  belong  to  him. 
But  on  this  account  ye  are  come  to  the  prison,  that  ye  may 
tread  him  underfoot  in  his  own  abode ;  for  outside  of  the 
prison  ye  have  already  combated  with  him  and  trodden  him 
underfoot  Might  he  not  therefore  say,  Ye  are  in  my  king- 
dom,  I  will  tempt  you  by  low  passions  and  dissensions.^  Let 
him  flee  your  coimtenance,  let  him  hide  himself  in  the  deepest 
abyss,  palsied  and  stiffened  like  a  serpent  rendered  harniess 
by  enchantment.  Nor  let  him  succeed  so  well  in  his  king- 
dom, as  to  involve  you  in  strife  j  but  may  he  find  you  fortified 
and  armed  with  concord,  because  to  maintain  peace  among 
yourselves  is  to  make  war  with  him."  *  To  give  force  to  his 
exhortation  TertuUian  avails  himself  of  the  high  position 
which  the  confessors  at  that  time  held  in  the  church.  Those 
who  on  account  of  their  offences  had  been  excluded  from 
diurch-commimion,  and  longed  after  restoration  to  it  with 
deep  sorrow,  were  wont  to  have  recourse  to  the  powerful 
iuteroeesion  of  these  revered  confessors,  who  sometimes  took 
upon  themselves  to  grant  them  reconciliation  with  the  church, 
by  furnishing  them  with  the  so-called  lihellos  pacis,  a  pre- 
rogative which,  from  the  want  of  insight,  from  ill-judged  sym- 
pathy, or  from  spiritual  pride,  was  sometimes  abused  to  the 
injury  of  church-discipline  and  order.  To  this  power  of  the 
martyrs  to  grant  reconciliation  to  others,  Tertullian  alludes 
when  he  says — "  Those  who  have  not  this  peace  in  the  church 
are  wont  to  implore  it  from  the  martyrs  in  prison.  On  this 
account  you  ought  to  have  it  yourselves,  and  cherish  and 
guard  it,  in  order  that  when  required  you  may  be  able  to 
impart  it  to  others."  Here  also  we  find  a  mai-k  of  a  mind  not 
yet  imbued  with  Montanism  ;  for  this,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  would  have  led  Tertullian  to  pass  a  much  more  severe 
judgment   on  this    prerogative  exercised  by  the  martyrs. 

'  The  reading  inediia  must  relate  to  the  attempt  made  to  force  the 
imprisoned  Christians  to  apostasy  by  starvation;  but  this  would  be 
quite  foreign  to  the  connexion,  nor  would  the  predicate  vilibua  justify 
it.     Certainly  some  such  word  as  taediis,  adiis,  or  scidiis  is  required, 

'  "  Paz  vestra  bellum  est  illi." 
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Their  entrance  into  prison  he  considered  as  a  call  to  free 
themselves  from  everything  which  had  hitherto  burdened 
their  souls ;  to  renounce  more  completely  all  earthly  thinga^ 
as  they  had  now  taken  leave  of  their  parents.  In  what  Ter- 
tuUian  says  of  the  world  as  a  real  prison,  from  which  they 
would  be  freed,  we  recognise,  indeed,  that  rude  oppoeition  to 
the  world  which  forms  a  point  of  connexion  for  Montanism ; 
but  we  must  also  take  into  account,  how  the  heathen  world, 
as  it  then  stood,  must  have  presented  itself  to  him,  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  was  realized  to  Christians.  "  Henceforth," 
said  he,  "*you  are  separated  from  the  world :  how  much  more 
from  all  the  things  of  the  world.  And  let  it  not  agitate 
you,  that  you  are  separated  from  the  world.  For  if  we  only 
reflect,  that  this  world  itself  is  a  prison,  we  must  think  that 
ye  are  rather  come  out  of  a  prison  than  entered  into  one. 
The  world  has  greater  darkness  with  which  it  blinds  the 
hearts  of  men.  It  imposes  heavier  fetters, — fetters  which 
bind  the  very  souls  of  men.  The  world  holds  more  criminals^ 
— namely,  the  whole  human  race.  Darkness  is  in  the  prieoo, 
but  ye  yourselves  are  light.  It  has  fetters;  but  in  God's  si^t 
ye  are  free.  Its  air  is  noisome ;  but  ye  are  a  sweet-smellmg 
savour.  Ye  are  waiting  for  the  judge ;  but  ye  shall  judge  the 
judges  themselves.  He  may  be  troubled  there  who  sighs  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Outside  the  prison,  the  Christian 
has  renounced  the  world ;  but  within  the  prison  he  has  also 
renounced  the  prison.  It  matters  not  in  what  part  of  tibe 
world  ye  are,  who  are  out  of  the  world.  And  if  you  have  lost 
many  pleasures  of  life,  yet  it  is  a  profitable  traffic  to  lose 
something  in  order  to  win  what  is  greater  :  I  will  not  yet  say 
anything  of  the  reward  to  which  God  invites  the  martyrs. 
Let  us,  meanwhile,  compare  life  in  the  world  and  life  in  the 
prison,  whether  the  spirit  does  not  gain  more  in  the  priscm 
than  the  flesh  loses.  But  verily,  the  flesh  loses  nothing  thai 
it  absolutely  needs,  through  the  care  of  the  church  and  the 
love  of  the  brethren,  and  over  and  above  that,  the  spirit  gains 
what  is  always  useftil  for  the  faith.  Thou  seest  no  stxange 
gods ;  thou  dost  not  meet  their  images  ;  thou  partakeat  not 
of  the  festivals  of  the  heathen  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life; 
thou  wilt  not  be  touched  by  the  foul  steam  of  their  saorifioee; 
thou  art  not  struck  by  the  shouts  of  the  theatre — the  cruelty, 
the  rage,  or  the  licentiousness  of  those  who  frequent  it  j  thine 
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eyes  do  not  settle  on  the  places  which  are  devoted  to  public 
voluptuousness.  Thou  art  free  from  vexations  and  tempta- 
tions^ and  even  from  persecution  itself.  The  prison  is  to  th^ 
Christian  what  the  desert  was  to  the  prophets.  The  Lord 
himself  frequently  retired  into  solitude,  that  he  might  pray 
more  freely  and  withdraw  from  the  world  :  lastly,  he  mani- 
fested his  glory  to  his  disciples  in  solitude.  Let  us  discard 
the  name  of  prison,  and  call  it  retirement.  Though  the  body 
is  fibut  up,  though  the  flesh  is  detained,  yet  all  things  are 
open  to  flie  spirit.  Walk  about  in  the  spirit,  not  placing 
before  you  shady  groved  or  long  porticoes,  but  that  way  which 
leads  to  God.  T^e  leg  feels  nothing  painful  in  the  stocks, 
when  the  soul  is  in  heaven.  The  soul  leads  the  whole  man 
with  it,  and  transports  it  whither  it  will.  But  where  thy 
heart  is,  there  will  thy  treasure  be.  Let  then  our  heart  be 
where  we  wish  to  have  our  treasure."  He  then  reminds  them, 
that  as  combatants  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  virtue  of  thy 
Christian's  military  oath  taken  at  baptism,  they  were  armed 
from  the  first  for  perpetual  warfexe  with  the  world.  "  Let  it 
be  allowed,"  he  says,  "  that  the  prison  is  somewhat  burden- 
some to  Christians ;  yet  we  were  called  to  fight  in  the  service 
of  the  living  God,  when  we  first  responded  to  the  words  of  our 
oath.  No  soldier  takes  luxuries  with  him  to  war ;  he  marches 
to  battle,  not  from  his  sitting-room,  but  from  light  and  nar- 
row tents,  where  all  hardness  and  inconvenience  and  un- 
pleasantness is  to  be  met  with."  To  this  image  of  a  military 
life  he  adds  the  image  of  the  prize-fights  common  in  that  age. 
"  Ye  are  about  to  enter  a  noble  contest  in  which  the  living 
God  is  the  umpire;  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  overseer;  the 
orown  is  eternity;  the  prize  is  an  angelic  life,  a  citizenship  in 
heaven,  everlasting  glory."  They  have  Christ  for  their  leader; 
they  are  anointed  with  his  Spirit,  and  are  thus  led  to  the  con- 
test As  the  athletae  prepared  for  their  conflicts  by  a  severe 
discipline,  so  he  wished  them  to  regard  the  prison  as  a  train- 
ing for  the  final  conflict.  He  reminds  the  Christians  in  prison 
of  the  sacrifices  which  men  *  can  make  for  merely  temporary 
^  In  mentioning  how  much  men  could  endure  for  the  sake  of  glory 
and  honour,  he  adduces  also  the  example  of  Peregrinus  Proteus,  who 
Tolnntarily-died  on  the  funeral  pile,  and  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
tf  it  shows  how  very  far  he  was  from  supposing  that  this  person  ever 
belimged  to  the  Christian  church;  and  it  also  serves  to  show  the 
nnhistorieid  element  in  Lucian's  well-known  account  of  him. 
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objects,  and  this  leads  him  to  notice  the  occurrences  of  the 
existing  period.  "  An  individual  can  suffer  that  for  the  cause 
of  man  which  he  dreads  to  suflfer  for  the  cause  of  God.  Of 
this,  the  present  times  furnish  us  with  evidence.  How  many 
persons  have  sacrificed  their  rank,  their  worldly  condition, 
their  very  life  for  the  sake  of  one  man ;  either  by  himself 
when  they  took  sides  against  him  "  (by  the  victorious  Septimius 
Severus,  when  they  had  been  earher  on  the  side  of  Piscennius 
Niger),  "  or  by  his  opponent  when  they  fought  for  his  party" 
(they  were  condemned  as  adherents  of  Severus  by  Pisoennius 
Niger,  when  he  had  the  upper  hand  in  Africa). 

The  festivities  at  the  celebration  of  the  victories  of  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus  might  have  occasioned  Ter- 
tuUian's  polemical  tract  De  Spectaculis,  on  the  propriety  of 
Christians  joining  in  the  spectacles  of  those  times.  But  this 
is  not  a  certain  chronological  mark,  since  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  such  exhibitions  renders  a  special  reference  to  any 
particular  time  unnecessary.  A  subject  is  here  treated  of 
which  enters  deeply  into  the  relations  and  life  of  the  Chiii^ 
tians  of  that  age, — the  general  question  which  is  frequently 
repeated  under  other  relations — How  far  the  Christian  mxy 
venture  to  place  himself  on  a  level  with  the  world,  and  adopt 
its  existing  manners  and  forms  of  life,  and  how  far  this  can 
be  done  without  doing  violence  to  Christian  principles  and  to 
the  Christian  spirit.  Such  questions  must  often  have  been 
brought  under  discussion,  at  that  time,  when  Christianity 
had  to  take  root  in  a  world  which  had  been  developed 
entirely  from  the  etand-point  of  heathenism.  Frequent 
collisions  must  have  occurred  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life 
between  what  was  Christian  and  what  was  heathenish.  Here 
then  was  a  liability  to  error  in  two  directions;  either  by  a  too 
absolute  rejection  of  what  only  required  to  be  purified  from 
the  heathenish  element  and  to  be  ennobled  by  Christianity, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  by  too  pliant  an  accommodation  to  the 
present,  to  the  injury  of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
development  of  Christianity  at  this  early  period  acoozded 
more  with  the  former  tendency;  but  still  a  conflict  existed 
between  the  advocates  of  the  two  tendencies.  Tertullian,  in 
consequence  of  his  whole  character  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed it,  had  a  strong  leaning  to  the  former ;  and  it  is  more 
correct  to  affirm  that  in  his  original  Christian  character  ih&e 
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was  something  allied  to  Montanism,  than  to  find  a  mark  of 
Montanism  in  it  when  such  a  tendency  showed  itself.  This 
general  difference  of  ethical  views  found  a  specific  appHcation 
in  the  opinion  held  respecting  public  spectacles.  On  many 
things  relating  to  them  there  could  not  well  be  any  difierence 
among  Christians,  To  sacrifice  men  to  a  cruel  diversion,  as 
in  the  gladiatorial  fights,  was  revolting  from  the  first  to 
Christian  feeling.  But  in  many  kinds  of  shows  the  question 
could  not  be  so  easily  decided.  Yet  we  must  never  forget 
how  all  this  was  at  that  time  connected  with  heathenish 
mythology,  and  heathenish  morals ;  how  much  that  violated 
Christian  demeanour  and  Christian  feeling  must  have  been 
always  present,  of  which  Tertullian's  treatise  gives  evidence  ; 
and  how  little  could  the  possibility  be  entertained  of  a  tmns- 
formation,  by  which  these  spectacles  could  become  anything 
else  according  to  a  Christian  mode  of  viewing  them,  which 
could  not  possibly  separate  the  idea  of  the  thing  and  its 
existing  form  of  realization.  It  was,  as  Tertullian  says,  one 
of  the  marks  by  which  the  transition  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity  was  known,  when  a  person,  who  before  had 
eagerly  resorted  to  the  spectacles,  at  once  ^renounced  the 
practice.'  The  strict,  joyless  Hfe  to  which  men  devoted  them- 
selves as  Christians,  was,  as  the  same  Tertullian  says,  what 
terrified  many  people  more  than  the  fear  of  death.  ^  Hence, 
also,  it  might  happen  that  owing  to  the  rough  ascetic  form  of 
Christian  life  many  misapprehended  Christianity,  and  many 
were  repelled  fi:om  it,  who  might  easily  have  been  won  over 
to  it  had  it  revealed  itself  to  them  in  its  own  genuine  cha- 
racter, elevating  and  adorning  all  that  is  human.  Many 
heathens  interpreted  that  strict  life  of  the  Christians  in  the 
same  way  as  in  later  times  the  greater  moral  earnestness  of 
vital  Christianity  is  interpreted  by  worldly-minded  men  who 
call  themselves  Christians.  They  were  disposed  to  account 
for  this  self-denial  of  all  earthly  pleasure  by  the  predominant 
tendency  to  the  fixture  world.  No  wonder,  if  they  despised  a 
life  that  was  to  them  so  destitute  of  joy.  Hence  they  endea- 
Tonred  to  account  so  readily  for  the  Christian  contempt  of 

*  Gap.  zxiy.  ''Atquin  hinc  vel  maxixne  intelligunt  factiun  Ghristianum 
de  repudio  spectaculorum." 

'  Cap.  ii.  "  Plures  denique  invenias,  quos  magis  periculum  voluptatis, 
qnam  vitse,  avooet  ab  hac  secta." 
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earthly  life.*  Others  who  were  more  favourably  dispoMd 
towards  the  Christians^  and  approached  nearer  to  them,  en- 
deavonred  to  point  out  to  them  that  even  from  their  stand- 
point they  need  not  scruple  to  take  part  in  worldly  amiue- 
ments.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  how  such  heathens  endJeayonzwl 
to  enter  into  the  Christian  mode  of  thinking,  in  wh^ch  many 
things  must  have  still  appeared  strange  to  them;  and  hevB 
we  shall  perceive  how  at  a  later  period  fiie  part  of  heathenism 
was  acted  over  again  by  a  worldly  Christianity.  "  To  enjoy 
such  great  outward  delight  with  the  eyes  and  ears,  is  quite 
compatible  with  religion,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  soul  and 
conscience ;  it  can  be  no  sin,  and  argues  no  want  of  reverenoe 
towards  God,  to  enjoy  such  delight  in  the  proper  time  and 
place,  by  which  Grod  cannot  be  offended."  "  Christians  them- 
selves say  that  the  good  God  has  granted  all  his  gifts  to  men 
for  their  benefit.  Why  should  not  man  enjoy  his  gifts  whioh 
are  made  use  of  in  the  arrangement  of  the  spectacles  1"  Then 
were  also  other  Christians  who  did  not  consider  the  uncondi- 
tional prohibition  of  spectacles  as  justifiable.  To  admit  such 
a  prohibition,  they  asked  for  a  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which 
expressly  contains  it.  Certainly  the  laity  are  here  referred 
to ;  and  hence  it  is  plain,  as  also  appears  from  many  other 
passages  in  Tertullian,  that  this  class  of  persons  occupied 
themselves  diligently  with  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  in 
everjrthing  relating  to  faith  and  morals  submitted  only  to  the 
declarations  of  Scripture.  Tertullian  calls  the  fjEdth  of  sudi 
persons  either  too  simple  or  too  scrupulous;*  the  latter  term 
refers  to  their  painful  conscientiousness,  which  allowed  them 
to  receive  nothing  which  could  not  be  proved  by  the  express 
words  of  Scripture ;  the  former  epithet  relates  to  their  great 
simplicity  in  always  requiring  the  letter  of  Scripture  instead 
of  looking  to  the  principle  and  spirit,  and  deducing  the  special 
from  the  general.  This  was  a  reproach  which  many  Christians 
of  those  times  justly  merited,  who  always  adhered  so  closely 
to  the  letter,  which  gave  rise  to  many  misapprehensions  in 
the  Christian  ethics  of  that  day.     Tertullian  quotes  on  this 

*  Cap.  i.  ''  Sunt  qui  existiment  ChriBtianos,  expeditum  morti  genus, 
ad  banc  obstinationem  abdicatione  voluptatum  erudiri,  quo  facilioB 
vitam  contemnant,  amputatis  quasi  retinaculis  ejus,  ne  desiderent,  quam 
jam  supervacuam  sibi  fecerint." 

^  Cap.  ill.  "  Fides  aut  simplicior  aut  scrupulosior." 
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Bubject  the  language  of  a  light-minded  man  who  opposed 
those  strict  views  of  life,  which  he  regarded  as  a  wanton  joke :' 
"The  sun  scatters  its  beams  on  the  impure  without  becoming 
defiled;  yea,  God  himself  looks  down  from  heaven  on  the 
wicked  without  being  defiled;  why  then  should  Christians  be 
afraid  lest  they  should  lose  somewhat  of  their  purity  by  joining 
in  the  public  shows?"  From  the  connexion  in  which  these 
words  stand,  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  said  by  Christians; 
but  they  must  have  belonged  to  the  most  light-minded-  class. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  it  was  said  by  a  heathen  who  wished  to 
ridicule  tiie  Christian  strictness  of  life.  Yet  on  comparing  it 
with  another  passage,'  it  seems  probable  that  Tertullian  here 
means  the  Christians.  As  he  had  noticed  that  those  reasons 
in  behalf  of  the  public  shows  made  an  impression  on  the 
Oatechumens,  a  class  of  persons  most  easily  disposed  to  waver, 
and  even  on  those  who  were  no  longer  novices  in  Christianity,* 
he  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  De  Spectaculu  for 
their  instruction  and  preservation.  He  also  animadverted  on 
all  the  arguments  brought  forward  either  by  heathens  or 
Christians  in  vindication  of  the  public  shows. 

Tertullian  acknowledged  one  truth  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  what  the  heathens  said ;  the  truth  that  was  foimded  in 
that  original  and  \miversal  consciousness  of  God,  to  which  in 
general  he  impressively  bears  witness.  He  traces  the  error 
that  allied  itself  to  this  truth  from  the  want  of  the  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  moral  government,  which 
was  first  imparted  by  revelation,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of 
the  disorder  brought  into  the  creation  by  sin.  "No  one 
denies,"  he  says,  "  ^for  what  nature  reveals  of  itself  can  be 
hidden  from  no  one,)  that  God  is  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 
this  world  is  created  good,  being  intended  for  the  service  of 
man.  But  since  they  do  not  completely  imderstand  God — 
since  they  know  him  only  from  the  works  of  natiu*e,  not  from 
personal  commimion;  not  as  a  God  nigh  at  hand,  but  only 
a&r  off— they  cannot  know  how  he  has  commanded  to  use 
what  he  has  created,  nor  what  inimical  power  has  perverted 

^  Cap.  zx.  "SaaviludiuB  quidam." 

*  De  Corona  Mil.  cap.  vi.  **  Suaviludii  nostri.*' 

'  Tertullian  plainly  distingmshes  both  classes  for  whom  his  treatise  is 
designed,  when  he  says  at  the  beginning ;  ''  Dei  servi,  cognoscite,  qui 
earn  maxime  ad  denm  acceditis ;  rocognoscite  qni  jam  accessisse  yos  test!- 
ficati  et  confess!  estis." 
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the  use  of  the  divme  creation."  Hence  Tertollian  alTrays 
insisted  on  distinguishing  the  creation  as  it  was  originally^  asd 
as  disturbed  by  the  entrance  of  sin.*  "  As  to  the  gol^  the 
brass,  the  silver,  the  ivory,  wood,  and  all  other  materials 
which  are  employed  in  making  idols,  who  has  placed  them  in 
the  world  excepting  God  the  creator  of  the  world  ?  But  was 
it  for  the  purpose  that  such  things  should  be  worshipped 
instead  of  himself]  Does  there,  indeed,  exist  what  has  sinned 
against  God,  and  has  not  proceeded  from  him  ?  Bujb  since 
it  has  sinned  against  God,  it  has  ceased  to  belong  to  God ; 
and  in  the  very  fiict  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  God,  it  sins 
against  him.  Man  himself,  the  originator  of  all  sins,  is  not 
only  God's  work,  but  God's  image;  and  yet  he  has  aposta- 
tized both  in  soul  and  body  from  his  Creator.  "We  recogmae 
here  that  important  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  in  applying 
which  Tertullian  was  only  hampered  by  his  one-sided  ascetic 
tendency — ^the  principle,  namely,  that  Christianity  always 
connects  itself  with  the  original  nature  of  man,  and  leads  it, 
freed  and  purified  from  the  perversion  of  sin,  to  its  true 
.  development  and  realization  corresponding  with  its  idea. 

He  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  apologies  made  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  public  shows.  "Wlien  he  proceeds  to 
combat  the  objection,  that  public  shows  are  not  expressly 
prohibited  in  Holy  Writ,  an  opportunity  most  naturally 
offered  for  pointing  to  the  new  source  of  revelation,  which 
was  added  to  the  Scriptures,  and  especially  to  that  completion 
of  the  Christian  ethics  which  was  professedly  given  by  the 
new  prophets.  As  a  Montanist,  he  woiil4  liardly  have  omitted 
this.  But  now  he  satisfied  himself  i#iiih'  refuting  his  oppo- 
nents by  distinguishing  between  what  was  contained  in  Holy 
Writ,  according  to  the  letter,  and  what  according  to  its  general 
principles.  He  met  them  with  the  fandamental  maxim,  that 
in  general  rules  the  application  to  particular  cases  may  be 
ascertained,  and  that  the  general  rule  always  forms  the 
ground-work  of  the  particular  case.*  He  then  appeals  to  the 
vow  taken  by  every  Christian  at  baptism,  to  renounce  the 
devil,  his  pomps,  and  his  angels,  and,  therefore,  to  renounce 
idolatry  and  everything  connected  with  it.    He  endeavours  to 

*  InstitiUio  and  Interpolatio  natures. 

3  "  GeneraLiter  dictum  intelligamus,  cnm  quid  etiam  specialiter  in- 
terpretari  capit,  nam  et  specialiter  qusedam  pronuntiata  genenlitar 
sapiunt."    Cap.  iiL 
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prove  that  these  spectacles  originated  in  idolatry.  But  with 
all  his  dread  of  even  the  most  distant  approach  to  idolatry, 
Tertullian  was  very  far  from  superstitious  solicitude  ;  he  well 
knew  how  to  distinguish  the  exterior  from  the  interior.  "  In 
reference  to  the  place,  there  is  nothing  forbidden,"  he  says, 
— "  the  servant  of  God  can  enter,  not  only  those  assemblies  of 
theatrical  exhibitions,  but  even  the  temples  themselves,  with- 
out danger  to  his  faith,  if  only  a  simple  cause  unconnected 
with  the  special  purposes  to  which  the  places  are  devoted, 
lead  hxia  thither.  For  even  the  streets,  the  markets,  the 
baths,  the  stables,  and  our  very  houses,  are  not  free  from  idols. 
Satan  and  his  angels  have  filled  the  whole  world.  Yet  all 
this,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  world,  does  not  separate  us  from 
God ;  we  are  separated  from  him  only  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
taminated by  the  sins  of  the  world.  When,  therefore,  I  enter 
the  Capitol,  or  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  as  an  oflferer  or  wor- 
shipper, I  forsake  my  connexion  with  God  ;  so  likewise,  when 
I  visit  the  circus  or  the  theatre  as  a  spectator.  The  places, 
in  themselves,  cannot  defile  us ;  only  the  purposes  to  which 
those  places  are  devoted."  He  therefore  aims  to  show  that 
the  habit  of  frequenting  these  public  spectacles  is  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  mind  belonging  to  a  Christian.  "  God  has 
commanded  us  to  act  towards  the  Holy  Spirit  as  being  in  his 
nature  tender  and  delicate,  with  tranquillity,  gentleness,  and 
peace,  not  with  wrath,  anger,  and  bitterness.  How  can  such 
a  spirit  harmonize  with  shows  ?"  And  after  he  had  further 
contrasted  the  feelings  excited  by  the  shows  with  the  motions 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  shown  that  they  were  irreconcilable, 
he  says — "  Thence  they  go  on  to  fiiry,  and  madness,  and  dis- 
sension, and  to  whatever  is  unlawftd  for  the  priests  of  peace." 
He  here  alludes  to  the  universal  priestly  calling  of  Christians, 
the  consciousness  of  which  in  the  church  afterwards  became 
overpowered  by  a  transference  of  the  idea  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment priesthood. 

He  placed  the  unchangeable  rule  of  moral  conduct  foimded 
on  the  divine  word,  in  opposition  to  the  subjective  arbi- 
trariness in  the  moral  judgments  of  the  heathen.  ''In  no 
place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  excused  which  God  condemns ; 
in  no  place,  and  at  no  time,  is  that  lawftil  which  is  not  lawfrd 
always  and  everywhere.  This  is  the  integrity  of  truth,  and 
the  completeness  of  discipline  due  to  it,  and  the  uniformity  of 
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reverence,  and  the  fidelity  of  obedience, — that  it  changes  not 
its  opinion,  nor  varies  its  judgment.  That  which  is  really  good 
or  bad,  cannot  be  anything  else.  All  things  stand  firm  in  the 
truth  of  God.  The  heathen,  with  whom  there  is  no  complete- 
ness of  truth,  because  God  is  not  their  teacher  of  truth,  inter- 
pret good  and  evil  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure;  in 
one  place  that  is  good  which  in  another  place  is  e^il,  and  what 
is  evil  in  one  place  is  good  in  another.  All  things  are  of  the 
devil  which  are  not  of  God,  or  which  displease  God.  All  this 
is  that  pomp  of  the  devil,  against  which  we  make  out  vow  in 
receiving  the  sign  of  faith.  And  of  what  we  abjure  we  ou^ 
not  to  partake,  neither  in  word,  nor  deed,  nor  sight,  nor  pro- 
spect. But  do  we  not  renoimce  and  rescind  that  sign  in 
rescinding  its  testimony  T'*  He  then  appeals  to  the  jud^nent 
of  the  heathens  themselves,  in  whose  eyes  abstinence  from  the 
shows  was  one  mark  of  a  Christian.  "  No  one,"  he  says^ 
"goes  over  to  the  enemy's  camp,  unless  he  has  thrown  away 
his  own  arms— imless  he  has  deserted  the  standard  and  oaths 
of  his  own  chief — unless  he  has  made  a  covenant  to  perish 
with  them.  Will  he  think  concerning  God  at  that  very  time 
when  he  finds  himself  in  a  place  where  there  is  nothing  of 
God?  Will  he  have  peace  in  his  soul,  who  is  contending  for 
the  charioteei*?"  He  here  alludes  to  the  violent  and  eager 
contests  for  the  factiones  drcenses,^  Will  he  learn  modesty, 
who  is  staring  at  the  buffoons  ?  In  all  the  show,  nothing 
more  offensive  is  to  be  met  with,  than  the  careful  adorning  of 
men  and  women.  The  chief  concern  of  every  one  who  goes 
there,  is  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  £uj}  while  the  tragedian  is 
vociferating,  will  he  meditate  on  the  exclamations  of  a  pro- 
phet 1  and  during  the  melodies  of  an  effeminate  player,  will 
he  be  meditating  on  a  Psalm  ]  and  during  the  contests  of  the 
athletse,  will  he  say  that  we  are  not  to  return  a  blow  %  and 
can  he  be  moved  to  pity,  whose  attention  is  fixed  on  the  bites 
of  bears,  and  the  sponges  of  them  that  fight  with  nets  %  May 
God  avert  fi-om  his  people  such  a  love  of  destructive  pleasure. 
For  what  is  it,  to  go  fi*om  the  church  of  Grod  to  the  chnroh 
of  the  devil  1  to  weary  those  hands  in  applauding  a  player 
which  thou  hast  been  lifting  up  to  Grod  ?  to  give  a  testimony 

'  Cap.  XX. 

'  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  287.    Sd.1 

(ClEOUS.)— Tr. 
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to  a  gladiator  with  a  mouth  that  has  said  Amen  to  the  Holy 
One  ?  to  say  ^for  ever  and  ever'  to  any  being  save  to  God  and 
Christ?"  A  remarkable  passage,  from  which  we  learn  that 
already  fixed  liturgical  forms  had  been  adopted,  and  that  the 
congregation  joined  in  the  usual  doxologies.* 

As  warning  examples  of  the  pernicious  influence  on  Chrifh 
tians  of  visiting  the  public  shows,  Tertullian  adduces  several 
&ct8  which  are  very  explicable  on  psychological  principles. 
A  Christian  fem^e  had  been  induced,  probably  against  the 
voice  of  her  com^ience,  to  visit  the  theatre,  which  heretofore 
had  appeared  to  her  as  Satan's  seat.  Much  that  she  saw  and 
heard  was  likely  to  hurt  her  Christian  feeling.  Her  conscience 
reproached  her.  She  fell  into  a  state  of  melancholy.  She 
b^eved  that  she  was  possessed  by  one  of  those  evil  spirits 
who  made  their  habitation  there.  She  was  looked  upon  as  a 
demoniac.  The  usual  exorcism  was  employed,  in  order  to 
drive  the  evil  spirit  out  of  her.  .  But  they  detected  the  cause 
of  her  melancholy,  the  impressions  that  continued  to  operate 
unconsciously  in  her  soul,  when  the  evil  spirit,  which  they 
wished  to  drive  out  from  her,  (t.  e,  herself,  regarding  herself  as 
one  with  the  evil  spirit,)  answered — "  I  had  a  right  to  take 
poesesBiQn  of  her,  for  I  found  her  in  my  own  place."  It  was 
natural  for  Tertullian,  from  his  stand-point,  not  to  distinguish, 
in  such  an  occurrence,  between  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective. He  passed  over  the  means  by  which  such  a  result 
was  obtained,  and  found  in  it  only  a  proof  that  the  theatre 
was  Satan's  peculiar  seat.  And  if  only  the  moral  means  are 
taken  into  account,  he  had  a  positive  right  to  draw  such  a 
condusion.  So  likewise  it  may  be  easily  exi)lained,  when 
Another  Christian  female  was  pimished  in  a  dream,  because 
she  was  present  at  the  performance  of  a  tragedy.     Whether 

1  ^  Ex  ore  quo  Amen  in  Sanctttm  protuleris,  gladiatori  testimoniam 
radderet  tUoiMvas  h^  alwvoy  alii  omnino  dicere  nisi  Deo  et  Christor 
It  has  beeai  thought  that  Tertullian  by  the  word  sanctum  meant  the 
body  of  the  Lord  in  the  Eucharist,  and  that  he  alluded  to  the  manner 
of  celebrating  that  rite  when  it  was  said  to  the  recipient,  CorpuR 
Dominiy  and  he  answered,  Amen,  But  as  the  sequel  shows,  Tertullian 
rather  alludes  to  the  Amen  of  the  doxologies.  We  must  therefore 
auppoM  the  words  in  truth  to  be— '^  sanctus  Deus/'  tkyios  K^pios ;  also 
fit  olSms  &*^  al&yos  is  the  close  of  a  doxology.  These  words  were  also 
wed  for  congratulating  the  victorious  gladiators,  ia^  aluvos  els  ai&vas 
vuthtrvs ;  just  as  they  were  accustomed  to  cry  out  to  the  insane  Com- 
modus.    Dio  Cass.  lib.  Izxii.  §  20. 
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her  death,  which  happened  five  days  after,  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  impressions  made  by  the  dream,  or  wheHier 
this  was  only  an  accidental'  connexion,  we  cannot  decide 
for  want  of  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  case.  But  Ter- 
tullian  easily  saw  in  it  a  divine  punishment.  Further,  he 
appealed  to  instances  of  persons  who,  having  begun  to  visit 
the  theatre,  relapsed  into  heathenism ;  and,  indeed,  in  many 
such  cases,  the  effect  might  be  that  men  became  shaken  in 
their  Christian  principles,  their  moral  perceptions  were  blunted, 
they  gave  themselves  up  to  many  strange  impressions,  and  tHus 
were  gradually  prepared  for  apostasy  from  Christianity. 

Tertullian,  after  giving  all  these  examples,  made  the  follow- 
ing application  :—"  What  has  light  to  do  with  darkness  1 
what  has  life  with  death?  We  ought  to  hate  these  gather- 
ings and  assemblies  of  the  Gentiles,  since  there  the  name  of 
God  is  blasphemed, — ^there  the  lions  are  daily  called  £c» 
against  us, — thence  are  persecutions  decreed,— and  thence 
are  temptations  sent  forth."  Perhaps  we  have  here  an  indica- 
tion of  the  time  in  which  Tertullian  wrote  the  treatise,  the 
commencement  of  the  persecution  that  followed  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  victories. 

Lastly,  he  contrasts  the  joys  that  the  Christian  gains  with 
those  that  he  gives  up.  "  What  else  is  our  desire,  but  that  of 
the  Apostle ;  to  depart  from  the  world,  and  to  be  received 
with  the  Lord  ?  Where  our  desire  is,  there  is  our  delight 
Suppose  that  thou  art  to  pass  this  life  in  delights.  Why  art 
thou  so  imgrateftd  as  not  to  be  content  with,  and  not  to 
acknowledge,  so  many  and  such  great  pleasures  which  (Jod 
bestows  upon  thee  ?  For  what  is,  more  delightfril  than  recon- 
ciliation with  God  our  Father  and  Lord  ]  than  the  revelation 
of  truth  1  than  the  discovery  of  errors  1  than  the  pardon  of  so 
many  past  offences  1  What  greater  pleasure  than  a  disgost 
for  pleasure  itseK?  than  a  contempt  for  the  whole  world! 
than  true  liberty  1  than  a  pure  conscience  1  than  a  blameless 
life  1  than  no  fear  of  death  ?  than  to  tread  under  foot  the 
gods  of  the  Gentiles?  to  cast  out  demons?  to  perform  consf 
to  seek  for  revelations  ?  to  live  imto  God  ?"  In  these  expres- 
sions, which  refer  to  miraculous  powers  and  to  special  revela- 
tions, we  can  see  nothing  absolutely  Montanistic,  but  only  a 
mark  of  that  predominant  leaning  towards  the  supernatural, 
which  afterwards  connected  itself  with  Montanism.     "  These 
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are  the  pleasures, — ^these  the  shows  of  Christians,  holy,  ever- 
lasting, gratuitous If  knowledge,  if  literature  delight 

thee,  we  have  enough  of  hooks,  enough  of  verses,  enough  of 
maxims,  enough  also  of  song,  enough  of  sounds  j  not  fables,  hut 
verities,  not  cunningly  wrought,  but  simple  strains.  Wouldst 
thou  have  fightings  and  wrestlings  1  Behold  immodesty  cast 
down  by  chastity,  perfidy  slain  by  fidelity,  cruelty  crushed 
by  compassion,  impudence  eclipsed  by  modesty.  Such  are 
our  contests  in  which  we  gain  the  crown.  Wouldst  thou  also 
somewhat  of  blood?  Though  hast  Christ's." »  Then  follows 
a  view  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  fiiingdom  of  God  at  the 
general  resurrection. 

In  what  Tertullian  says  of  the  joy  felt  at  the  everlasting 
punishment  of  the  enemies  of  Grod,  we  do  not,  it  must  be 
allowed,  recognise  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christian  love.  We 
see  the  selfish  feeling  mingling  with  the  divine,  the  flame  of 
human  passion  blending  with  the  ardour  of  faith.  We  discern 
a  rude  unbridled  fancy,  which  gratifies  itself  in  depicting  the 
Bufferings  of  the  ungodly.  Here  Tertullian  shows  us  what  he 
was  by  nature,  and  still  not  sufficiently  transformed  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ ;  and  we  also  see  how  this  age  of  rude  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathen  world  had  its  peculiar  temptations  and  trials 
for  the  inner  Christian  life,  so  that  Christian  love  was  forced  to 
give  way  to  a  hatred  that  transferred  itself  to  the  other  world. 
He  closes  with  the  words,  in  which  the  confidence  of  his  feith 
is  80  beautifully  expressed : — "  To  behold  such  shows,  thus  to 
exult^  what  praetor,  or  consul,  or  priest,  shall,  of  his  own 
bounty,  bestow  upon  thee  1  And  yet  we  have  them  now  in 
some  sort  present  to  us,  through  faith  in  the  imagination  of  the 
spirit  But  what  are  those  things,  which  eye  hath  not  seen, 
nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  ? 
Greater  joys,  metliinks,  than  the  circus,  and  both  the  theatres, 
and  any  race-qourse."* 

To  Tertullian  this  subject  appeared  so  important,  that  he 
was  desirous  to  extend  his  influence  to  those  Christians  whose 
mother-tongue  was  the  Greek,  and  therefore  composed  a  trea- 
tise upon  it  in  that  language.' 

^  Cap.  xxiz. 

'  Cap.  xzx.  "Et  tamen  heec  jam  quodammodo  habemus  per  fidem 
■piritu  imaginante  reprsesentatu." 

*  De  Corona  Mil,  cap.  yi.  *'  Sed  et  huio  materin  propter  suayiludloa 
nodtrM  grado  quoqne  stUo  satisfecimas." 
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We  have  already  remarked  that  a  general  principle  mM 
involved  in  this  controversy  respecting  the  public  8how%— ^ 
the  general  opposition  of  the  moral  judgment  respecting  the 
relation  to  all  civil  and  social  institutions  and  customs  whai- 
ever  that  were  groimded  or  appeared  to  be  grounded  in 
heathenism,  the  opposition  of  a  tendency  of  the  religious 
spirit  either  more  rudely  opposing  things  as  they  were^ 
or  disposed  to  accommodate  itself  to  them.  The  genenl 
opposition,  which  lay  at  the  basis,  was  treated  of  by  Teciiullian 
after  he  had  composed  the  former  -  treatise,  in  another  work 
entitled  Be  Idololatria,  The  opposition  which  is  here  dis- 
cussed, relates  not  merely  to  that  which  exists  in  heathenismy 
but  to  all  that  is  worldly.  It  is  a  question  which  continually 
recurs.  What  can  Christianity  appropriate,  and  what  must  it 
entirely  reject  ?  One  party  set  out  from  the  principle  that  no 
one  ought  to  be  afraid  to  confess  his  &ith  before  the  heathen, 
and  that  everything  should  be  most  carefrdly  avoided  which 
might  occasion  a  commingling  of  heathenism  and  Christiaiiitj. 
The  other  party  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  ocoaooD 
ought  not  unnecessarily  to  be  given  to  the  heathen  to  show 
ill-will  to  the  Christians  as  persons  dangerous  to  existing  civil 
arrangements.  The  Christians,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  &11 
in  with  established  institutions,  provided  they  were  not  ex- 
pressly contradictory  to  the  Divine  law.  Tertullian  belonged, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  the  stricter  party,  and  thou^ 
he  might  go  too  far  in  many  things,  since  he  brought  forward 
references  to  the  religion  of  heathenism,  where  they  had  long 
vanished  from  actual  life,  where  only  a  learned  antiquananism 
such  as  he  possessed  could  discover  them,  yet  he  shows  in  a 
most  striking  manner  the  supremacy  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
his  esteem,  how  ready  he  was  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it,  and 
how  he  was  filled  with  abhorrence  of  unMthfulness  to  his 
profession.  In  this  controversy  we  again  perceive  how  the 
laity  held  fest  to  the  Scriptures  and  freely  used  them,  as  the 
only  rule  of  life.  Thus,  the  milder  and  more  liberal  par^, 
who  were  opposed  by  Tertullian,  appealed  to  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  call- 
ing wherein  he  is  called."  1  Cor.  vii.  20.  The  prhiciple  hero 
involved  was  this — that  a  Christian  is  not  at  liberty  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  relations  in  which  he  has  been  placed 
by  the  historical  development  of  Divine  Providence— that 
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Christianity  is  designed  not  to  effect  any  sudden  revolutions, 
nor  to  place  itself  in  any  rude  opposition  to  the  existing  deve- 
lopment of  society,  but  to  enter  into  all  the  forms  of  human 
life,  in  order  to  imbue  them  with  a  new  spirit.  It  was  cer- 
tainly the  right  law  for  the  development  of  Christianity  which 
those  persons  adopted  who  appealed  to  these  words  of  the 
apostle— a  law  which  Tertullian's  spirit  and  the  Montanism 
that  was  allied  to  it  were  not  able  to  recognise.  But  in  truth, 
it  was  easier  to  express  the  right  rule,  generally,  in  theory, 
than  to  carry  out  its  practical  application.  That  general  maxim, 
in  the  sense. intended  by  Paul,  had  its  necessary  limitations. 
Such  relations  were  meant  which  allowed  an  abiding  in  God 
to  be  possible,  which  involved  nothing  contradictory  to  the 
laws  of  the  Gospel ;  and  for  the  right  application  of  the  maxim, 
it  -was  always  of  importance  correctly  to  distinguish  between 
what  was,  and  what  was  not,  reconcilable  with  Christian  prin- 
ciple. Of  this  Tertullian  was  fully  aware,  and  in  this  part  of 
the  argument  he  was  right,  as  we  shall  see. 

He  begins  with  giving  a  wider  extent  to  the  idea  of  the 
renunciation  of  heathenism,  since  he  reckons  as  belonging  to 
it,  the  renunciation  of  all  sins  connected  with  heathenism,  for 
he  T^arded  heathenism  as  the  kingdom  of  evil  spirits.  "  Since 
all  sina  whatsoever,"  he  says,  "  are  in  their  spirit  contrary  to 
God,  and  there  is  nothing  contrary  in  its  spirit  to  God  which 
is  not  accounted  to  belong  to  dasmons  and  unclean  spirits, 
whose  servants  the  idols  are, — without  doubt,  whosoever  com- 
mitteth  sin,  committeth  idolatry,  for  he  doeth  that  which  per- 
taineth  to  the  masters  of  idols."  In  this  passage  we  perceive 
the  genuine  moral  spirit  of  Tertullian,  which  in  its  conse- 
quential development  necessarily  led  him  to  dispute  the  dis- 
tinction that  arose  firom  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment stand-points — ^the  distinction  between  sins  against 'God 
and  other  sins,  according  to  which  the  so-called  sins  against 
God,  such  as  denying  the  faith  in  times  of  persecution,  were 
reckoned  among  the  peccata  mortalia. 

He  then  proceeds  to  what  is  strictly  idolatry.  *'  Most  per- 
sons," he  says,  "  imagine  that  idolatry  is  simply  to  be  under- 
stood in  these  ways  only ;  if  a  man  either  bum  incense  or 
offer  sacrifice,  or  make  a  libation,  or  bind  himself  to  any 
sacred  rites  or.  priestly  ofl&ces."  He  maintains,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  whoever  in  any  manner  contributes  to  the  i^tQ\si<c> 
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tion  of  idolatry,  whoever  furnishes  materials  for  it,  is  guilty 
of  participating  in  idolatry. — Thus,  whoever  manu&Gtures 
idols  as  a  sculptor,  painter,  goldsmith,  or  weaver,  is  an  idolater. 
Many  persons  who  had  gained  their  livelihood  by  such  trades^ 
had  embraced  Christianity.  It  was  now  required  of  them 
that  they  should  reUnquidi  the  trade  they  had  hitherto  car^ 
ried  on,  and  turn  to  another. 

When  such  persons  objected  that  they  could  support  neither 
themselves  nor  their  families  in  any  other  way,  Tertullian 
replied,  "  It  is  spoken  too  late.  Thou  oughtest  to  have  00Hr 
sidered  this  beforehand,  after  the  example  of  that  most  pru- 
dent builder  who  first  reckons  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  hiB 
own  powers,  lest,  failing  when  he  has  begun,  he  should  after- 
wards be  put  to  shame."  He  then  quotes  those  words  <rf 
Christ,  which  at  all  events  could  only  stand  in  an  indizect 
relation  to  what  he  wished  to  prove,  that  Christ  called  the  poor 
"  blessed,"  a  passage  which  relates  only  to  poverty  of  spirit  3 
but  allowing  that  bodily  poverty  was  here  spoken  o^  this  would 
only  serve  to  prove  that  a  man  should  not  dread  poverty, 
and  might  even  feel  happy  in  it>  if  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  property  for  the  Lord's  sake.  He  appeals  to  ChriBt's 
words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  which  are  directed  against 
anxiety  about  food  and  clothing,  where  he  points  to  the  lilieB 
of  the  field  ;  but  these  words  can  only  be  opposed  to  want  of 
trust  in  God,  which  might  keep  back  a  person,  on  passing  over 
to  Christianity,  from  giving  up  a  trade  inconsistent  with  it.  He 
quotes  the  words  of  (jbrist  addressed  to  the  young  man,  that  he 
should  sell  all  that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor — ^whidi  words 
can  be  considered  only  as  an  exhortation  to  every  one  to  deny 
earthly  things  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which 
purpose  they  were  originally  uttered.  Further,  he  lemarks 
on  the  words,  "  No  one  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough,  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God," — "  Parang 
wives,  children,  will  be  left  for  the  sake  of  God.  Dort 
thou  doubt  concerning  trades  and  business  and  profesBioiifl^ 
even  for  the  sake  of  children  and  parents  1  It  was  plainly 
shown  to  us  that  pledges  and  crafts  and  business  must  be 
abandoned  for  the  Lord's  sake,  at  the  veiy  time  when  James 
and  John,  being  called  by  the  Lord,  left  both  their  father  and 
the  ship ;  when  Matthew  was  made  to*  rise  from  the  receipt 
of  custom ;  when  even  for  a  man  to  bury  his  fiithcr  was  too 
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much  tardiness  for  feith.  No  one  of  those  whom  the  Lord 
chose  for  himself  said,  I  have  not  whereon  to  Uve.  Faith 
fears  not  hunger  ;  it  knows  that  it  must  despise  even  hunger 
for  Gk)d's  sake,  not  less  than  every  kind  of  death.  It  has 
learned  not  to  regard  the  life — ^how  much  more,  the  meat ! 
How  few  have  fulfilled  these  things !  But  the  things  which  are 
hard  with  men,  are  easy  with  God.  Yet,  concerning  the 
kindness  and  clemency  of  God,  we  must  not  so  flatter  our- 
selves, as  to  indulge  our  wants,  even  to  the  borders  of  idol- 
atry." But  this  was  the  very  point  in  dispute,  whether  the 
manufacturing  of  idols  was  in  itself  a  thing  to  be  condemned. 
TertuUian  appears  to  have  considered  as  forbidden,  not  merely 
the  images  of  false  gods,  but  all  representations  of  religious 
objects.  The  party  to  which  he  belonged,  referred  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  use  of  images  in  the  cultus  of  the  Old 
Testament,  from  which  followed,  not  merely  the  prohibi- 
tion of  idol  images,  but  all  representations  of  the  objects  of 
religious  reverence.  It  was  from  this  application  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  they  were  influenced  to  make  no  image  or 
representation  of  Christ.  But  their  opponents,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  show  that  this  prohibition  was  not  unconditional 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  adduced  the  instance  of  the  brazen 
serpent,  set  up  by  Moses  himself  But  TertuUian  regarded 
this  only  as  a  weU-foimded  exception  on  account  of  the  typi- 
cal meaning  of  that  image ;  and  he  justified  it  by  the  Divine 
command  expressly  given  to  Moses.  Only  in  such  cases  could 
it  be  justifiable  to  represent  the  objects  of  religion.*  Thus 
we  find  already  a  decisive  contrariety  in  the  various  judg- 
ments formed  respecting  the  use  of  religious  images,  and  we 
see  how  TertuUian  transferred  the  positiveness  (posUivismtis) 
of  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  to  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment)  which  thus  gives  him  a  point  of  connexion  with  the 
Montanist  mode  of  thinking. 

He  maintained  that  since  by  the  baptismal  vow  the  service 
of  &lse  gods  was  renounced,  the  making  of  images  was  con- 
tradictory to  it.  But  his  opponents  said, — ^it  is  one  thing  to 
make  images,  and  another  thing  to  worship  them.  It  might 
be,  that  those  persons  who  held  this  opinion  regarded  the 
fidse  gods  not  as  evil  spirits,  but  as  beings  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  rose  to  a  higher  objective  view  of  art  and  mytho- 

1  Cap.  V. 
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logy,  believing  that  the  objects  of  heathen  mythology  mi^ 
be  represented  as  objects  of  art ;  such  might  be  the  case  with 
the  painter  Hermogenes,  who  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequeL  A 
mode  of  contemplation  this,  which,  after  the  historic  concep- 
tion of  the  course  of  religious  development  in  heathenism  had 
been  formed  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  might  be  well 
founded,  and  in  its  scientific  reference  would  occupy  a  higher 
stand-point  than  Tertullian's;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  such  a  mode  of  contemplation  would  be  natural  at 
this  stage  of  Christian  development, — whether,  in  this  earfy 
age,  when  Christianity  and  heathenism  were  so  diametrically 
opposed  to  one  another  as  two  hostile  powers,  it  could  have 
been  formed  and  maintained,  without  injury  to  the  warmth 
and  genuineness  of  Christian  feeling.  That  Christian  feeling 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  words  of  Tertullian,  * — :"  Caiis* 
thou  deny  with  the  tongue,  what  thou  confessest  with  the 
hand  ?— pull  down  by  words  what  thou  buildest  up  by  woikt 
— ^preach  one  God,  thou  who  makest  so  many?  I  make,  (says 
one,)  but  I  do  not  worship.  As  if  there  were  any  reason  why 
he  dare  not  worship  them  other  than  that  for  which  he  ou^ 
likewise  not  to  make  them,— namely,  the  sin,  in  either  case^ 
against  God.  But  verily  thou  dost  worship  them,  who 
makest  them  that  they  may  be  worshipped.  And  thou 
worshippest  them  not  with  the  spirit  of  any  worthless  savour 
of  sacrifice,  but  with  thine  own ;  nor  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  a 
beast,  but  of  thy  own  life.  To  these  thou  offerest  up  thy  mind^ 
— to  these  thou  makest  libations  of  thy  sweat, — ^in  homage  to 
these  thou  kiudlest  thy  wisdom.  Thou  art  to  them  more 
than  a  priest,  since  it  is  through  thee  that  they  have  a  priest 
Thy  diligence  is  their  glory.  Deniest  thou  that  thou  wor- 
shippest thy  own  workmanship?  But  they  deny  it  not  to  whom 
thou  sacrificest  that  richer,  better  gilded  and  more  perfect 
victim,  thy  own  salvation  ! "  Tertullian  laments  that  the 
makers  of  images  were  actually  chosen  to  clerical  offices.' 

When  his  opponents,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  appealed 
to  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  "  Let  every  man  abide  in 
the  same  calling,  wherein  he  was  called  ....  Let  ever^'  man 
wherein  he  is  called,  therein  abide  with  God," — Tertullian 
could,  on  the  other  hand,  point  out  the  necessary  limitation 
they  implied.  He  lays  open  the  fellacy  of  their  argument 
1  Cap.  vi.  2  Qap^  y^^ 
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when  he  says,'  "  According  to  that  interpretation  we  may  all 
abide  in  our  sins;  for  there  is  not  one  among  us  bnt  has  been 
found  a  sinner,  since  Christ  came  down  for  no  other  cause 
than  to  deliver  sinners."  Lastly,  Tertullian  exposes  the  sub- 
terfuge that  persons  who  gave  up  this  trade  could  not  support 
themselves,  since  the  arts  which  serve  for  making  and  adorning 
the  images  of  Mse  gods,  might  be  made  use  of  in  some  other 
way.  He  could  appeal  to  the  feet,  that  the  splendour  and 
luxury  of  that  age  furnished  more  occupation  than  super- 
stition did,  for  skill  and  manual  labour.^  He  then  pioceeds 
to  notice  the  profession  of  the  astrologers*^  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  whole  church  as  incompatible,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  He  here  makes  use  of  the  Jewish 
tales  and  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  order  to  set 
forth  astrology  as  a  forbidden  art,  and  states  that  the  fellen 
angels  were  its  discoverers,  and  communicated  it  to  men.  In 
the  edicts  of  the  emperors  which  banished  astrologers  &om 
Italy,  he  found  an  unconscious  testimony  to  the  truth.  Yet 
even  this  art  had  foimd  advocates  on  the  Christian  stand- 
point. An  astrologer  who  had  embraced  Christianity  would 
not  give  up  his  art,  because  he  believed  that  it  contained  a 
higher  wisdom.  He  appealed  to  the  circumstance  that  God 
had  employed  astrology  as  a  means  to  bring  the  astrologers 
to  Christ,  and  that  they  were  the  first  who  had  done  homage 
to  him;  in  whatever  way  that  phenomenon  was  imderstood 
by  them,  whether  a  star  had  appeared  in  the  natural  course 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  miraculous 
appearance.  "  What  then  ]"  answered  Tertullian.  "  In  truth, 
that  science  was  allowed  even  to  the  days  of  the  Gospel,  that 
Christ  being  bom,  none  should  thenceforth  interpret  the 
nativity  of  any  one  in  the  heavens.  For  therefore  did  they 
then  offer  to  the  infant  Lord  the  frankincense,  and  myrrh, 
and  gold,  as  the  close  of  the  sacrifices  and  of  the  glory  of  this 
world,  which  Christ  was  to  take  away."  In  these  words  we 
perceive  the  idea  that  forms  their  ground-work,  that  with 
Christ  all  other  forms  of  worship  and  all  worldly  glory  would 
come  to  an  end ;  that  at  his  appearance  they  would  all  pass 
away.     That  Christ  makes  an  end  of  all  worldly  glory,  was  a 

1  Cap.  v. 

s  "  Freqaentior  est  omni  superstitione  luxuria  et  ambitio.** 

•  •' Astrologi,  mathematici." 
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sentiment  that  Tertullian^  agreeably  to  his  stand-pointy  bb  we 
shall  see^  presented  more  in  an  ascetic  negative  manner^  thm 
in  the  form  of  positive  adoption.  The  command  given  to  the 
Magi  not  to  return  by  the  same  way  they  came,  Tertullian 
explains  allegorically,  as  meaning  that  they  were  commanded 
to  give  up  their  vocation. 

The  office,  also,  of  a  schoolmaster  or  teacher  of  rhetcMric 
and  literature,  appeared  to  him  not  very  compatible  with  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  since  in  discharging  such  an  offioe 
it  was  necessary  to  teach  the  heathen  mythology  and  to  join 
in  the  heathen  school-festivals.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
even  the  rugged  Tertullian,  who  was  disposed  to  repel  every- 
thing that  stood  in  connexion  with  heathenism,  felt  himself 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  historical  informa- 
tion, and  of  the  appropriation  of  the  culture  that  bad  {M!0- 
ceeded  from  classical  antiquity,  for  the  service  of  Chiistiamty. 
He  was  obliged  to  admit  that  Christians  could  not  dispenae 
with  that  general  culture  which  was  needful  both  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  intercourse  of  daily  life.' 
Hence  Tertidlian  permitted  the  children  of  Christians^  since 
they  could  acquire  literary  instruction  in  no  other  way,  to 
resort  to  heathen  schools,  as  the  Christian  instruction  pre- 
viously communicated  to  them  would  sufficiently  protect 
them  against  the  poison  of  heathenism,  and  the  scholars  could 
more  easily  than  the  teachers  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the 
heathen  festivals  and  usages.  Would  not  TertuUian,  had  he 
admitted  Infant-baptism,  have  been  induced  to  mention  it 
here,  especially  with  his  notions  of  the  eflfects  of  Baptism  t 
Now,  as  we  recognise  here  a  certain  liberality  of  thinking  in 
Tertullian,  the  question  arises,  Why  did  he  not  go  further  and 
call  upon  Christians  to  dispense  with  heathenish  schools  for 
their  children,  by  founding  schools  of  their  own  in  which 
heathen  literature  would  be  explained  from  a  Christian  stand- 
point, and  thus  the  children  of  Christians  might  be  presenred 
from  all  danger  of  the  infection  of  heathenism;  while  sach 
schools  would  also  have  furnished  means  for  the  spread  of 
Christianity?     But  in  this  part  of  the  chxurch  the  disposition 

^  "  Quomodo  quia  institueretnr  ad  prudentiam  interim  hanumam  Td 
ad  quemcunque  sensum  yel  actum,  com  instrnmentum  Bit  ad  omiMm 
vitam  literatural  Quomodo  repudiamus  secularia  studia,  sine  quibiia 
divina  non  possunt." 
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to  contemplate  ancient  literatiire  from  a  hostile  point  of  view 
wa^  still  too  great  to  allow  the  plan  to  be  entertained  of 
appropriating  it  in  this  manner  to  the  service  of  Christianity. 
It.  was  otherwise  in  the  Alexandrian  church,  where  already 
such  attempts  had  been  made. 

Towards  commerce  Tertullian  was  not  favourably  disposed, 
on  account  of  the  love  of  gain  and  the  dishonest  practices 
which  he  often  saw  prevalent  among  the  merchants  of 
Carthage.  He  required  of  Christians  absolute  truthfulness, 
aiid  r^uxled  all  oaths  as  not  permissible ;  for  in  consequence 
of  that  literal  interpretation  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
which  was  then  common  among  Christians,  Tertullian  found 
in  it  several  positive  commands,  and  among  others  that 
lelatiDg  to  the  oath,  which  hence  he  held  as  absolutely  for- 
bidden. But  he  not  merely  condemned  in  commerce  the 
immorality  attached  to  it,  but  was  disinchned  to  the  thing 
itself;  it  appeared  to  him  only  as  a  means  of  accumulating 
wealtib,  and  the  motives  to  engage  in  it  must  be  un-Christian. 
Another  point  of  view  was  required,  proceeding  from  the 
'  pofiitiye  recognition  of  the  multiplicity  of  earthly  relations, 
and  fix)m  the  difference  in  the  callings  of  men  founded  in  their 
moral  organism,  in  order  to  assign  to  commerce  its  right 
place,  and  to  acknowledge  its  importance  for  realizing  that 
sovereignty  over  natiure  which  would  subserve  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  the  Christian  stand-point  had  not  yet  reached 
80  fer,  and  Tertullian  especially  was  incapable  of  it,  since  in 
his  mind  only  the  negative  view  of  the  renunciation  of  earthly 
goods  prevailed,  and  not  their  positive  appropriation  as  means 
tor  realising  the  kingdom  of  God.  Still  he  did  not  venture 
absolutely  to  forbid  Christians  to  engage  in  commerce.  But 
he  unconditionally  denounced  traffic  in  those  articles  which 
wore  used  for  the  temple-service.  Incense  was  one  of  these 
things,  though  he  himself  made  the  objection,  that  this  might 
be  employed  for  other  purposes  than  those  of  the  idolatrous 
worship, — ^in  the  healing  art,  and  by  Christians  to  show  their 
regard  towards  their  departed  friends  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead.  It  was  his  opinion  that  as  a  contractor  for  supplying 
the  public  victims,  if  he  joined  the  Christian  church,  would 
never  venture  to  carry  on  this  branch  of  trade,  so  a  dealer  in 
inoense  could  not,  as  long  as  he  engaged  in  that  traffic,  be 
admitted  to  church-commimion. 
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There  were  instances  in  which  slaves  who  were  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  were  employed  in  a  certain  trade,  beoame 
converts  to  Christianity.  What  was  to  be  done  if  this  oooa- 
pation  was  inconsistent  with  Christian  principles )  Teitiillian 
soon  arrived  at  a  decision.  *  "  No  man  can  serve  two  maatoa 
If  thou  wilt  be  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  thou  must  take  up 
thy  cross  and  follow  the  Lord." 

It  was  also  a  controverted  point,  whether  Christians  mi^t 
accept  magisterial  offices.  One  party  maintained  the  affinm^ 
tive,  provided  they  could,  by  permission  or  contrivance^  be 
free  from  partaking  in  idolatrous  worship ;  just  as  Joseph  and 
Daniel,  who  kept  themselves  pure  from  idolatry,  held  afi&oee 
and  dignities  in  Egypt  and  Babylon  with  all  their  ingig^i^ 
But  Tertullian  found  much  that  was  doubtful  in  this  ques- 
tion.' "  Let  us  allow,  then,"  said  he,  "  that  a  man  may  suc- 
cessfully contrive  to  move  in  some  honourable  office^  and 
bear  the  name  only  of  the  office,  and  neither  sacrifioe,  nor 
lend  his  authority  to  sacrifices,  nor  contract  for  victimfl^ 
nor  commit  to  others  the  care  of  temples,  nor  look  after 
their  revenues,  nor  exhibit  shows  at  his  own  and  the  puUio 
expense,  nor  preside  over  their  exhibition,  nor  make  procla- 
mation or  edict  for  any  solemnity,  nor  even  take  an  oath; 
nor  again,  as  respects  acts  of  power,  pass  judgment  on  the 
life  or  honour  of  any,'  (for  thou  mightest  allow  of  this  in 
pecuniary  matters,)  nor  sentence  to  punishment,  nor  enact  the 
sentence  beforehand,  nor  put  any  man  in  bonds,  nor  shut  up 
any  in  prison,  nor  inflict  torture  upon  any,  if,  indeed,  it  be 
credible  that  such  things  can  be  done."  Tertullian  rightly 
believed  that  a  magistrate  could  not  avoid  all  this,  and,  &ere- 
fore,  the  assimiption  of  such  an  office  appeared  to  him  not 
compatible  with  the  Christian  calling.  For  since  he,  like 
many  Christians,  had  in  view  only  the  stand-point  of  the 
Gospel,  not  that  of  justice,  he  referred  what  is  laid  down  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  law  for  the  disposition  to  the 
outward  act ;  he  knew  not  how  to  judge  correctly  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  outward  act  in  its  manifoldness  to  the  one 
animating  principle  of  love :  he  held  that  all  those  offices 

*  Cap.  xii. 

2  Cap.  xvii. 

^  '*  De  capite  alicujus  vel  pudore."  To  explain  the  obscure  term 
"  pudore"  we  may  refer  to  Apologet.  cap.  iv.  '4n  pudoris  notam  capitU 
noena  conversa." 
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which  rendered  it  necessary  to  inflict  pain  on  others  were 
contradictory  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  to  the  essence  of  Christian  love ;  and  hence  he 
believed  that  the  assumption  of  such  ofl&ces  was  forbidden  to 
Christians.  But  in  addition,  another  scruple  arose  in  Ter- 
tullian*s  mind,  owing  to  his  excessive  dread  of  all  outward 
contact  with  heathenism ;  that  many  of  the  insignia  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  Roman  state,  the  purple  mantle,  &c.,  were 
also  worn  by  the  heads  of  the  college  of  priests,  and  involved 
a  reference  to  h^thenism.  "  No  man  can  be  accounted  clean 
in  unclean  things."  To  meet  the  proofs  brought  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  appeal  to  the  example  of  a  Joseph  or  a  Daniel, 
Tertullian  urges  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  stand-point.  "  Know  that  old  things  are 
not  always  to  be  compared  with  new  ones, — ^barbarous  with 
dvilized  customs,  things  begun  with  things  completed,  things 
pertaining  to  slaves  with  things  pertaining  to  free  men.  For 
these  men  were  in  their  estate  servants ;  but  thou,  who  art 
no  man's  servajit,  inasmuch  as  thou  art  Christ's  alone,  who  has 
also  freed  thee  from  the  captivity  of  the  world,  oughtest  to 
act  by  the  Lord's  rule."  It  is  striking  to  observe  how  Ter- 
tullian, on  the  one  hand,  failed  in  mingling  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  stand-points  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  pene- 
tmted  by  what  was  peculiarly  Christian,  sharply  distinguished 
the  two  stand-points  :  we  may  also  notice  the  opposition  of 
these  two  contending  elements  in  Montanism.  In  Tertullian's 
TnarVing  the  progressive  development  from  the  Old  to  the  New 
Testament^  we  find  the  germ  of  the  Montanist  idea  of  the 
various  stages  of  development  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  But 
had  Tertullian  been  at  that  time  a  Montanist,  he  would  have 
been  induced  to  give  greater  prominence  to  ideas  that  were 
peculiar  to  Montanism.  We  find  here,  as  everywhere  in  Ter- 
tnllian's  writings  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  only  the 
germ  of  his  later  Montanist  views.  He  thus  proceeds  to 
apply  the  example  of  Christ  to  the  life  of  believers,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  renimciation  of  all  earthly  glory.  "  That  Lord 
walked  in  humiUty  and  lowliness,  having  no  certain  home,  for 
he  said,  '  The  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  ;' 
unadorned  in  dress,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  'Behold,  they 
that  wear  soft  clothing  are  in  kings'  houses;'  finally,  in  visage 
and  aspect  without  beeiuty,  as  Isaiah  foretold.    If  he  exi^rc^s^ 
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no  power  over  his  own  people,  to  whom  he  rendered  a  lowly 
service ;  if,  finally,  he  avoided  being  made  a  king,  thou^  oon- 
scions  that  he  was  a  king ;  he  gave  to  his  people  the  fulksl 
pattern  in  thus  censuring  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  dignity  and 
power.  Who  should  more  have  used  these  honpurs  than  the 
Son  of  God  1  What  fesces,  and  how  many,  would  have  attended 
him  1  What  purple  would  have  glistened  on  his  shonldere ! 
What  gold  would  have  gleamed  from  his  head,  if  he  had  not 
decided  that  the  glory  of  the  world  was  foreign  to  him  and 
his  followers !  What,  therefore,  he  would  not  have,  he  rejected; 
and  what  he  rejected,  he  condemned ;  and  what  he  condemned, 
he  assigned  to  the  pomp  of  the  devil."  Hence  he  draws  the 
conclusion,  that  *'  by  the  baptismal  vow,  the  Christiaii  has 
renounced  all  earthly  glory."  The  passage  before  us  is  worthy 
of  notice  in  many  respects.  We  perceive  how  the  idea  of  tiM 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  servant  was  made  so' 
prominent,  that  it  is  represented  in  the  contrast  between  the 
outward  appearance  of  Christ,  and  his  inward  gloiy.  Ohznt 
was  not  esteemed  comely,  but  the  reverse,  for  which  he 
literally  interprets  the  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah.  Yet  this 
interpretation  was  rather  formed  out  of  the  idea,  than  out  of 
an  exegetical  misunderstanding.  But  this  is  not  a  mere 
peculiarity  of  Tertullian,  but  the  prevalent  conception  of  the 
first  Christian  age,  corresponding  to  the  stand-point  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  primarily  developing  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  heathenish  deification  of  nature,  and  the  pre- 
dominant aesthetic  element  in  heathenism — ^the  stand-point  of 
the  oppressed  Christian  church,  which  still  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  found  its  greatest  satis&ction  in  con- 
templating the  servant-form  of  Christ  Moreover,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  history  of*  Christian  ethics  to  observe  how 
Tertullian  was  moved  by  the  idea  of  the  imitation  of  Christ 
in  his  servant-form  to  regard  earthly  power,  might,  and  gkiy 
as  excluded  by  this  imitation,  and  not  suitable  for  Christiana 
Accordingly,  it  was  thought  that  all  this  belonged  only  to 
heathenism,  and  must  present  itself  in  an  attitude  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church.  Christians,  therefore,  would  have  to 
walk  on  earth  continually  in  poverty  and  lowliness,  opposed 
by  the  powers  of  the  world,  till  Christ,  by  his  personal  adveDt» 
should  destroy  the  might  and  glory  of  the  world.  Here 
was  a  truth  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  forgotten  bj  the 
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ohurch  when  it  grasped  at  earthly  power  and  glory ;  but  a 
truth  only  partially  apprehended  in  correspondence  to  the 
first  stand-point  of  Christianity,  developing  itself  in  opposition 
to  the  world.  The  church,  as  a  church,  was  bound  always  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  servant-form  of  Christ ;  but  it  was 
not  inconsistent  with  its  doing  so,  that  Christianity  should 
become  an  animating  principle  for  earthly  power  and  glory 
in  the  form  of  a  state.  Tertullain  did  not  here  distinguish 
(what  is  everywhere  apparent  in  the  conception  of  the  ethical 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  is  necessary  for  imderstanding 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  what  must  be  exemplified  in  the 
disposition  of  Christians  under  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  the 
ma^iifold  ways  in  which  this  must  be  exhibited— the  imitation 
of  Christ  in  his  servant-form,  in  the  denial  of  earthly  power 
and  glory  as  it  respects  the  disposition,  and  yet  the  outward 
appropriation  of  that  power  and  glory,  proceeding  from  the 
same  disposition,  according  to  a  definite  vocation. 

With  the  question  respecting  civil  ofl&ces,  the  question 
respectiDg  the  propriety  of  the  military  profession  for  Chris- 
tians  ia  naturally  connected.  What  Tertullian  and  a  party 
among  the  Christians  urged  against  it,  was  the  same  which 
moved  them  to  forbid  the  assumption  of  civil  offices  by  Chris- 
tians; and  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  that  point  are 
equally  applicable  to  this.  But  there  was  also  a  party  who 
maintained  the  opposite,  and  appealed  to  the  examples  of 
Joshua^  the  wars  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  soldiers  who  came 
to  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  believing  centurion  of  the 
Gospels.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  said — "  There  is  no 
agreement  between  the  divine  and  the  human  sacrament,  the 
standard  of  Christ  and  the  standard  of  the  devil,  the  camp  of 
light  and  the  camp  of  darkness.  One  soul  cannot  be  bound 
to  two  masters,  to  God  and  to  Csesar."  In  reference  to  the 
examples  quoted,  he  answered — ''Afterwards  the  Lord  dis- 
armed every  soldier  in  disarming  Peter."  This  last  sentence 
is  an  example,  how  a  passage  of  Scripture  may  be  Wisely 
applied,  if  no  account  be  taken  of  the  connexion,  occasion, 
and  droumstances ;  for  that  passage  refers  not  to  every  use  of 
the  sword,  but  only  to  the  misuse  of  it,  by  a  wilfulness  which 
rebelled  against  the  Divine  arrangement. 

Besides^  in  certain  particular  employments,  Christians  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life  might  easily,  in  various  ways, 
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come  into  contact  with  heathenism.  There  were  days  which 
had  a  religious  reference,  and  also  a  particular  significanoe 
in  social  and  civil  life  :  the  first  days  of  the  month — ^the 
Kalendce,  on  which  debts  were  to  be  paid ; — ^the  Matrovialiai 
or  feast  of  the  Roman  matrons,  on  the  first  of  March^  when 
wives  used  to  receive  presents  fi'om  their  husbands; — ^the 
KalendcB  JanuaricBf  the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  was  in 
many  respects  important  as  the  commencing  point  of  dvillife. 
Now,  one  party  said, — We  must  not  in  such  outward  things 
affect  to  be  distinguished  firom  the  heathens  ;  we  may  do  as 
others  do  in  such  usages  as  are  not  necessarily  connected  with 
religion,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  merely  civil ;  we 
must  give  no  occasion  that  the  name  of  God  be  blasphemed. 
1  Tim.  vi.  1.  They  might  very  justly  desire  that  Christiaiis 
should  observe  whatever  was  in  itself  free  from  criminality  in 
civil  and  social  institutions  and  usages,  in  order  that  no  ground 
of  complaint  might  exist  against  Christianity  as  if  it  were  a 
religion  that  interfered  with  civil  order ;  but  the  real  qnesticMDi 
in  dispute  was,  whether  these  things  which  they  pleaded  for 
complying  with,  belonged  to  the  Adiaphora;  and  Tertullian 
was  justified  in  drawing  attention  to  the  necessary  limitation 
of  their  favourite  maxim, — ^to  do  nothing  by  which  the  Chzis- 
tian  name  would  be  evil  spoken  of, — 'that  is,  to  the  distino- 
tion  between  well-grounded  and  groundless  causes  of  ofifenoe.* 
"  The  blasphemy  which  is  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  is,  in  my 
opinion,  this  : — if  any  one  of  us  lead  a  heathen  to  blaspheme 
with  good  cause,  either  by  deceit,  or  injiny,  or  contumely,  or 
by  any  other  cause  of  just  complaint  for  which  our  name  is 
deservedly  attacked,  so  that  the  Lord  also  is  deservedly 
wroth."  That  such  occasions  ought  to  be  avoided,  Tertullian 
and  his  opponents  are  agreed ;  the  only  point  to  be  settled 
between  them  is  respecting  things  in  themselves  indifferent. 
Of  these  he  takes  no  account  whatever  ;  he  expresses  himself 
as  if  here  there  could  be  no  medium, — nothing  but  the  direct 
opposites  of  things  commanded  and  things  prohibited;  all 
compliance  in  things  indifferent  appeared  to  him  nothing  less 
than  a  denial  of  the  feiith,  as  he  says,"  A  Christian  should  never 
let  it  be  possible  that  he  should  be  taken  for  a  heathen ;  let 
him  openly  confess  himself  a  Christian,  and  instead  of  the 
Kalends,  fix  another  time  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.** 
'  Cap.  xiv. 
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Tertullian  appeals  on  this  question  to  the  words  of  Paul, 
"  Do  I  seek  to  please  men  1  for  if  I  yet  pleased  men,  I  should 
not  be  the  servant  of  Christ."  Gal.  i.  10.  But  on  the  other 
side  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  passages  in  which  Paul  says 
of  himself  "  I  have  made  myself  servant  to  all,  that  I  might 
gain  the  more  ....  I  am  made  all  things  to  all  men,  that 
I  might  by  all  means  save  some."  1  Cor.  ix.  19,  22.  "  Even  as 
I  please  all  men  in  all  things,  not  seeking  my  own  profit,  but 
the  profit  of  many,  that  they  may  be  saved."  1  Cor.  x.  33.  Per- 
sons might  deviate  from  the  right  standard  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other.  The  connexion  of  the  passages  thus  set  in  array 
against  one  another,  will  teach  us  what  is  right.  In  reference 
to  the  last  quoted  passages,  Tertullian  says,  "  Did  he,  forsooth, 
please  men  by  keeping  the  feast  of  Saturn  or  the  Kalends  of 
January  ?  or  by  patience  and  meekness,  by  gravity,  by  gentle- 
ness, by  sincerity  ?  Was  he  made  an  idolater  to  idolaters  ? 
a  heathen  to  heathens  1  a  worldly  man  to  the  worldly?"  But 
certainly  TertuUian  might  have  been  met  by  the  example 
of  Paul,  who  to  the  Jews  became  a  Jew,  by  the  observance 
of  Jewish  customs,  and  to  the  Gentiles  a  Gentile,  when  he 
appealed  at  Athens  to  the  altar  of  the  Unknown  God. 

Among  the  subjects  of  controversy  was  the  custom  of  deco- 
rating and  illuminating  dwelling-houses  at  the  celebration  of 
victories  in  honour  of  the  emperors.  There  were  many  Chris- 
tians who  saw  nothing  heathenish  in  it.  They  not  only  felt 
no  scruples,  but  held  themselves  bound  to  unite  in  these  mani- 
festations of  joy  as  fjEiithful  and  obedient  subjects  and  citizens. 
But  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  "  The  Lord  says,  *  Let 
your  works  shine ;'  but  now-a-days  it  is  our  taverns  and  gates 
that  shine ;  thou  wilt  now  find  more  doors  of  heathens  than 
of  Christians  without  lamps  and  laurels."  His  opponents 
said,  it  was  an  honour  shown,  not  to  false  gods,  but  to  a  man. 
We  should  "give  to  Csesarthe  things  that  are  Csesar's."  Ter- 
tullian replies,  "  It  is  well  that  he  added,  *  and  to  God  the 
tilings  that  are  Gk)d's.'  Wherefore  also  the  Lord  required  that 
the  tribute-money  should  be  shown  him,  and  asked,  concern- 
ing the  image,  whose  it  was.  And  when  he  had  heard  that  it 
waa  CfiBsar's,  he  said,  '  Render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are 
CsBsar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,'  that  is,  render 
to  CcBsar  the  image  of  Caesar,  which  is  on  the  money,  and  to 
God  the  image  of  God,  which  is  in  man  j  so  that  thou  givest 
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unto  Csesar  money, — unto  God  thine  own  self ;  for  if  all 
things  are  OsBsar's,  what  will  be  God's?*'  Though  TertuUian's 
remarks  show  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the  words  of  Ghrist, 
yet  they  were  not  sufficient  to  defeat  his  opponents,  for  even 
they  did  not  deny  that  the  whole  inward  life  of  man  must 
be  regulated  by  a  reference  to  God ;  the  obligation,  even  in 
this  case,  to  give  to  Gsesar  the  things  that  are  Gsasar's,  to 
show  him  due  honour,  was  certainly  deduced  from  the  obli- 
gation to  do  all  things  to  the  glory  of  God.  As  a  warning 
example,  Tertullian  mentions,  tidat  when  the  servants  of  a 
Christian,  during  his  absence,  on  a  proclamation  unexpectedly 
issued  for  a  general  rejoicing,  had  adorned  his  house  with  gar- 
lands, he  was  severely  pimished  by  ^  night  vision ;  an  event 
which  might  be  easily  explained  on  psychological  prindples. 
This  warning,  which  was  commimicated  to  one  by  a  super- 
natural vision,  was  designed  for  all.  "  As  respects  the  honour 
due  to  kings  and  emperors,"  says  Tertidlian,  "  we  have  the 
rule  sufficiently  laid  down,  that  we  ought  to  be,  according  to 
the  precepts  of  the  apostle,  subject  to  magistrates  and  princes 
and  powers  with  all  obedience ;  but  this  within  the  bounds  of 
religious  duty,  and  so  long  as  we  are  separated  from  idolatry." 
But  this  is  the  very  question.  Whether  in  those  usages  there 
was  an'ything  impious?  —  which  his  opponents  could,  not 
without  reason,  deny.  Tertullian  expresses  himself  admi- 
rably, as  he  generally  does  when  he  refers  to  the  depths  of 
ChristSan  experience,  in  the  following  passage, — "  Let  those, 
therefore,  who  have  no  light,  light  their  lamps  daily :  let 
those  over  whom  fires  are  hanging,  fix  to  their  door-posts 
laurels  hereafter  to  be  burnt.  To  them  such  things  are  fitting 
as  proofe  of  darkness  and  omens  of  punishment  Thou  art  a 
light  of  the  world  and  a  tree  that  ever  flourisheth.  If  thou 
hast  renounced  the  temples,  make  not  thy  own  gate  a  temple. 
I  have  said  too  little ;  if  thou  hast  renoimced  brothels^  give 
not  to  thine  own  house  the  appearance  of  a  new  brotheL" 

Nevertheless,  Tertullian  knew  how  to  separate,  in  many 
merely  civil  solemnities,  the  original  significance  (which  might 
be  quite  compatible  with  Christianity)  from  the  superadded 
heathenism.  The  solemnities  observed  when  a  youth  was 
received  into  the  class  of  Men,  when  the  toga  prcetexta  was 
exchanged  for  the  toga  pura,  or  at  a  betrothment,  a  wedding, 
▼  the  giving  of  a  name, — these  a  Christian  might  attend 
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without  scruple.  In  the  case  of  these  being  accompanied  by 
heathen  usages,  even  sacrifices,  it  would  be  enough  if  the 
Christian  were  merely  invited  to  the  domestic  or  civil  festival, 
and  only  took  part  in  those  while  merely  an  idle  spectator  of 
thfi  rest. 

Tertullian  also  required  of  Christians  in  their  daily  conver- 
sation a  strict  abstinence  from  everything  which  might  appear 
to  involve  a  recognition  of  false  gods.  Many  Christians  from 
mere  habit,  witibout  thinking,  and  even  perhaps  without 
rightly  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  words,  made  use 
of  the  heathenish  phrases  of  protestation,  Me  Hercule,  Me 
Dius  Jidius,  A  heathen  disputing  with  a  Christian,  said  to 
him,  **  The  wrath  of  Jupiter  be  upon  thee ;"  the  latter  in  the 
heat  of  temper  rejoined,  "  And  upon  thee  also  1 "  "  The 
believer  ought  in  such  a  case,"  says  Tertullian,  "  to  laugh, 
not  to  become  ftirious ;  yea,  according  to  the  commandment, 
thou  oughtest  not  to  curse  again,  even  by  God,  but  plainly  to 
biesB  in  God's  name,  that  thou  mayest  overthrow  idols  and 
prooJaiin  God,  and  do  what  Christianity  requires."  This  is 
characteristic  of  Tertullian's  painful  conscientiousness.  When 
a  Christian  gave  alms  to  a  heathen  beggar  who  wished  him  in 
letom  the  blessings  of  his  gods,  Tertullian  sees  in  this  a  tacit 
denial  of  the  fjEiith,  in  case  the  Christian  let  it  pass  and  did 
not  declare  that  he  had  not  relieted  him  on  account  of  the 
Mae  gods,  but  of  the  true  God  by  whom  only  he  wished  to  be 
bleefled.  He  supposes  his  opponent  to  say,  "  But  God  sees  that 
I  do  it  for  his  sc^e."  "  But  he  equally  sees,"  replies  Tertullian, 
''  that  I  was  imwilling  to  show  that  I  did  it  for  his  sake,  and  that 
I  have  in  some  measure  rendered  what  he  has  commanded  an 
ofiEering  to  an  idol.  Many  say,  no  one  is  bound  to  avow  him- 
sel£  Nor,  as  I  think,  to  disown  himself;  for  disown  himself  he 
does  who  dissembles  when  treated  as  a  heathen  in  any  matter. 
And  mdeed,  all  disowning  is  idolatry,  even  as  all  idolatry  is 
disowning,  either  in  deeds  or  words."  Here  the  two  extremes 
stand  opposed  to  one  another.  If  Tertullian's  conscience 
in  such  matters  was  too  narrow,  there  were  others  whose  con- 
adenoe  was  too  wide, — ^who  satisfied  themselves  too  easily  by 
mere  appearances.  And,  indeed,  we  detect  here  a  twofold 
sophistical  self-deception,  by  which  men  quieted  themselves 
as  to  their  sins,  and  a  twofold  injustice,  which  for  vain  reasons 
they  disregarded.     It  is  remarkable,  how  far  sophistical  rea- 
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soning,  in  the  suppression  of  conscience,  could  go  in  connexion 
with  the  alienation  of  the  religious  and  moral  element,  how 
no  hesitation  could  be  felt  to  increase  criminality,  to  atone  fiir 
one  act  of  injustice  by  committing  another.*  Cases  occurred 
of  this  kind — that  a  Christian  who  foimd  himself  in  want  of 
money,  wished  to  borrow  money  of  a  heathen  and  gave  him  a 
pledge  for  it.  He  drew  up  a  note  in  the  form  desired  by  the 
heathen,  in  which  he  boimd  himself  by  a  heathen  oath  to 
repay  the  money  lent  in  a  given  time.  But  he  considered 
himself  as  not  bound  by  his  word,  because  he  regarded  an 
oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods  as  a  nullity,  and  thou^t 
himself  guilty  of  no  idolatry,  because  he  had  only  written 
down  words  dictated  to  him  by  another,  and  because  in  doing 
so,  he  had  shown  that  he  regarded  an  oath  taken  in  the  nasoe 
of  the  gods  as  absolutely  null  and  void.*  It  might  be,  that 
the  Christian  at  first,  when  necessity  led  him  to  seek  for  a 
loan,  intended  to  repay  it  at  the  right  time ;  and  that  he, 
at  first,  justified  himself  in  that  sophistical  manner  onlyin 
reference  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  gods,  but  afterwards, 
when  he  could  not  repay  the  money,  added  a  second  self- 
deception  to  the  first,  when  he  asserted  the  nullity  of  an  oath 
taken  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  and  then  made  use  of  this 
assertion,  in  order  to  clear  his  conscience  firom  the  charge  ci 
taking  a  part  in  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Tertullian  lays 
open  the  sophistry  of  this  twofold  self-deception.  He  saya^ 
that  when  one  person  writes  what  another  dictates  to  him,  as 
if  it  proceeded  from  himself,  he  thereby  makes  it  bis  own, 
equally  whether  he  expresses  his  sentiments  by  word  of  mouth 
or  in  writing.  Yet  he  lays  peculiar  stress  only  on  one  point, 
which  is  indeed  in  close  connexion  with  the  subject  of  writing 
— namely,  that  such  conduct  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  fiutL 
The  acknowledgment  of  the  gods  appeared  to  him  as  a  heavier 
sin  than  the  dishonesty.  The  lighter  sin,  he  says,  cannot 
exclude  the  greater.     We  here  perceive  the  injurious  ( 


'  To  this  the  words  of  Tertullian  refer ;  "  Sed  est  quaBdam  ejnsmodi 
species  in  facto  et  in  verbo  bis  acuta  et  infesta  utrinque,  licet  ttU 
blandiatur,  quasi  vacet  in  utroque,  dum  factum  nonvidetur,  quia  di«taiii 
non  tenetur." 

^  When  the  other  person  demanded  the  money,  he  argued  that  tbe 
note  was  not  drawn  up  in  the  ordinary  legal  form,  and  hence  not  kplh 
binding.  ••  Scire  volunt  scilicet  tempus  persecutionis  (the  time  of  juaidal 
proceedings)  et  locum  tribunalis  et  personam  praesidis."    Cap.  xxviii 
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qiUBnce  of  that  distinction  between  sins  against  Grod  and  sins 
against  our  neighbour,  which  misled  Tertullian,  although  in 
another  place,  as  we  have  seen,  he  expresses  himself  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  do  away  with  the  erroneous  principle  it 
involves.  It  was  his  desire,  that  when  a  Christian  was  imder 
the  necessity  of  seeking  for  a  loan,  he  should  in  no  case  be 
induced  to  Au-nish  a  bond  in  this  form ;  but  that  rather  the 
love  of  his  Christian  brethren  should  relieve  him  from  his 
difficulties ;  or,  whatever  might  happen,  he  should  break  oft 
that  negotiation  which  could  only  aftbrd  him  relief  by  a 
denial  of  the  faith.  **  Let  us  pray  to  the  Lord,"  he  says,* 
"  that  the  necessity  of  such  a  contract  may  never  press  upon 
ub;  and  should  it  chance  to  do  so,  may  he  grant  to  our 
brethren  the  means  of  assisting  us,  or  to  ourselves  firmness 
to  rid  oiu-selves  of  all  such  necessity,  lest  these  writings 
which  deny  our  religion,  standing  in  the  place  of  our  words, 
be  brought  forward  against  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  sealed 
with  the  seals,  not  of  advocates,  but  of  angels." 

The  persecutions  which  befell  the  Christians  in  North 
Afinca  from  well-known  causes,  induced  Tertullian  about  this 
time  to  compose  his  Apology  for  Christianity  and  Christians ; 
it  was  distinguished  by  spirit  and  force,  and  addressed  to  the 
African  governors.  He  himself  names  Septimius  Severus  as 
the  then  reigning  emperor.  He  had  first  of  all  written  an 
Apology  addressed  to  the  Gentiles  generally,  and  not  particu- 
larly to  their  rulers,  without  a  distinct  official  object;  this 
fanned  his  two  books  Ad  Nationei,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  but  in  a  mutilated  state.  These  he  re-wrote,  gave  the 
whole  more  force  and  compactness^  and  a  special  purpose,  by 
commending  the  Christians  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
popular  hatred  to  the  protection  of  the  magistrates.  The 
Ghristians  at  that  time  were  frequently  attacked  by  the 
soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  them,  fre- 
qnentlj  seized  by  infuriated  mobs,  and  dragged  before  the 
tribunals^  or  denoimced  by  their  domestics  and  slaves. 
"Daily,"  says  Tertullian,  "  we  are  beset,  daily  betrayed ;  we 
an  surprised  most  of  all  in  our  assemblies  and  gatherings." 
The  tribunals  were  conducted  according  to  the  laws  that  were 
in  fixroe  since  the  time  of  Trajan.  When  the  accused  denied 
the  fidth  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  obtained  a  pardon. 
^  Cap.  xxiiL 
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In  the  opposite  case  they  were  condemned  according  to  the 
laws.  Capital  punishment  was  indeed  intended  by  the  la^ 
of  Trajan,  but  it  was  not  always  inflicted,  as  it  was  not  dfe- 
tinctly  expressed  in  the  edict.  In  carrying  out  the  law  there 
was  ample  scope  allowed  for  the  gentleness  and  humanily,  as 
well  as  for  the  cruelty  and  fianaticism,  of  individual  magis- 
trates. Not  a  few  told  the  Christians,  that  provided  they 
complied  extemaUy  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  might  adhere  to  their  rdigioii  as 
heretofore ;  they  might  believe  and  think  as  they  pleased,  for 
that  was  no  concern  of  the  State.  Others  adjudged  the 
Christians  to  milder  punishments,  to  imprisonment,  depofria- 
tion,  or  labour  in  the  mines :  they  wirfied  to  try  whether 
they  might  not  by  these  punishments  be  reclaimed  to  obey 
the  laws.  Others,  from  a  misdirected  humanity,  that  thej 
might  not  be  compelled  to  inflict  capital  punishment  on 
persons  otherwise  innocent,  or  from  a  cold  despotic  severity, 
because  they  wished  thoroughly  to  vanquish  the  "  in/UanbUu 
obstinatio  "  of  the  Christians,  used  newly  invented  modes  of 
torture,  in  order  to  force  them  to  abjure  the  feith. 

The  African  magistrates  would  listen  to  no  public  defence 
of  Christianity;  and  there  was  no  cause  existing  which  could 
induce  them ;  for  since  the  statements  made  by  Pliny,  those 
magistrates  who  were  not  inoculated  with  the  popular  fima- 
ticism  were  fully  aware  that  the  Christians  were  free  from 
every  other  crime  excepting  that  of  professing  a  religio  iUicUa. 
But  in  reference  to  this  crime,  no  fresh  examinations  were 
necessary.  Hence  Tertullian  says  to  them  in  his  introduction, 
"  Let  the  truth  be  permitted  to  come  to  your  ears  in  the  way 
of  private  writings.  She  asks  no  favour  for  her  cause,  beoansa 
she  wonders  not  at  her  lot  j  she  knows  that  she  lives  as  a 
pilgrim  upon  earth, —that  among  strangers  she  easily  finds 
enemies;  but  she  has  her  birth,  her  home,  her  hope^  her 
favour,  and  her  glory  in  heaven.  One  thing  meanwhile  die 
longs  for — ^not  to  be  condemned  unknown."  Tertullian  only 
desired  that  persons  would  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
examine  what  Christianity  reaUy  was.  "  It  is  an  evidence  of 
ignorance,"  says  Tertullian,  "which,  while  it  is  made  the 
excuse,  is  the  condemnation  of  injustice,  when  all  who  formeriy 
hated  Christianity  because  they  were  ignorant  what  it  WM 
they  hated,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  ignorant,  cease  to 
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hate.  From  being  such,  they  become  Christians,  as  experience 
shows ;  and  they  b^in  to  hate  what  they  were  before,  and  to 
profess  what  they  hated,  and  are  as  numerous  as  we  are.pub* 
lidy  declared  to  be.  Men  cry  out  that  the  State  is  besieged; 
the  Christians  are  in  the  fields,  in  the  forts,  in  the  islands. 
They  mourn  as  for  a  loss  that  every  sex,  age,  condition,  and 
eren  rank  is  going  over  to  this  sect.  And  yet,  they  do  not, 
by  this  very  means  they  do  not,  advance  their  minds  to  the 
estimation  of  some  latent  good."  But  it  might  be  said,  as 
the  heathens  were  often  heard  to  say,  '^  that  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  evil  to  spread  itself  further  by  infection."  Tertullian 
replies^  ''Nevertheless,  that  which  is  really  evil,  not  even  those 
whom  it  carries  away  dare  to  defend  it  as  good.  Nature  has 
poured  over  every  evil,  either  fear  or  shame.  But  what  like 
this  is  found  among  Christians)  None  is  ashamed,  none 
repents^  unless  that  he  was  not  such  long  ago.  If  he  be 
pointed  out  as  a  Christian,  he  glories;  if  accused,  he  makes 
no  defence;  when  questioned,  he  confesses  of  his  own  accord ; 
when  ooudemned,  he  gives  thanks."  Persons  who  were  involved 
in  prejudices,  and  judged  superficially,  easily  satisfied  them- 
selvea  with  saying  that  this  was  the  effect  of  an  insane  &na- 
tieism^  or  a  blind  self-will.  But  Tertullian  had  a  right  to 
reply  that  they  were  not  justified  in  attributing,  without 
examination,  such  great  effects  among  so  many  men  of  various 
sorts  to  such  caupes,  merely  because  the  matter  was  unknown 
to  them. 

He  depicts  the  blind  confusion  shown  in  the  judgments  of 
the  heathen  on  the  Christians,  along  with  which  they  were 
often  forced  to  bear  witness  to  the  character  and  effects  of 
Qmsdanity.  "The  generality  indulge  a  hatred  of  this  name 
with  closed  eyes,  so  that  in  bearing  favourable  testimony  to 
any  one  they  mingle  with  it  reproach  of  the  name.  *A 
good  man  is  Cains  Sejus,  but  he  is  a  Christian !'  Another 
sajE^  <  I  marvel  that  that  wise  man  Lucius  has  suddenly 
beoome  a  Christian.'  No  one  reflects  whether  Caius  be  not 
good  and  Lucius  wise,  because  they  are  Christians,  or  Christians 
because  they  are  wise  and  good."  Tertullian  here  distin- 
gfuiahes  the  various  stages  of  moral  development  even  among 
heathens,  and  the  various  stand-points  of  conversion.  He  is 
fiur  from  attributing  the  same  degree  of  moral  corruption  to 
all  the  heathen ;  he  acknowledges  that  for  some,  the  moral 
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element  already  developed  in  them  was  the  medium  of  their 
transition  to  Christianity;  that  inasmuch  as  they  were  wise 
and  good,  they  became  Christians;  as  to  others,  on  the  con- 
trary,  everytlung  in  their  moral  development  originated  in 
the  transforming  power  of  Christianity.  ^'  They  praicc^"  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "what  they  know;  they  revile  what  they 
know  not;  and  what  they  know,  they  spoil  through  tiiiat 
they  know  not.  Whereas  it  were  more  just  to  prejudge  thingB 
unseen  by  things  seen,  than  to  precondemn  the  seen  through 
the  unseen.  Others  distinguish  those  whom  they  knew  as 
vagiunt,  worthless,  and  wicked  before  they  passed  over  to 
Christianity,  by  the  very  thing  which  redounds  to  their 
praise.  In  the  blindness  of  their  hatred  they  Ml  upon  com- 
mending them.  What  a  woman!  how  voluptuous!  bow 
gay!  What  a  youth  !  what  a  rake!  what  a  gallant!  They 
have  become  Christians.  Thus  is  the  name  used  to  denote 
the  cause  of  their  reformation.  Some  even  barter  their  own 
interest  for  this  hatred,  being  content  to  suffer  injury  so  that 
they  have  not  at  their  homes  what  they  hata  "Die  husband 
no  longer  jealous  turns  out  of  doors  his  wife  now  dkaste. 
The  father  hitherto  patient  has  disowned  his  now  obedient 
son.  The  master  once  lenient  has  banished  from  his  si^t 
his  now  faithful  slave.  Whoever  is  reformed  by  this  name, 
offends."' 

Yet  many  among  the  heathen  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
do  justice  to  the  moral  lessons  of  Christianity  with  which 
they  had  become  acquainted  through  their  intercourse  with 
Christians  themselves.  But  it  happened  then,  as  has  since 
been  repeated  among  those  who  call  themselves  ChristicaiH^ 
that  their  knowledge  of  this  morality  was  very  imperfect; 
they  knew  it  not  in  that  peculiar  significance  and  power, 
which  it  had  in  connexion  with  the  fedii  of  the  Gospel  Tbej 
foimd  in  it  only  separate  moral  precepts,  in  which  they  flaw 
nothing  more  than  human — no  mark  of  a  supernatural  rere- 
lation.  And  certainly  there  was  reason  in  this,  according  to 
their  superficial  and  isolated  view  of  morality.  They  mi^t 
easily  believe  that  they  could  find  something  similar  in  Hbeir 

*  Cap.  iii.  In  the  first  book  Ad  Nabiones,  cap.  iy.,  Tertallitn  m^ 
"They  wondered  at  men  suddenly  made  better,  and  yot  knew  better 
how  to  wonder  than  to  understand."  "  Emendatos  lepente  wlnwt»,  et 
tamen  mirari  quam  assequi  norunt" 
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own  philosophers  by  means  of  that  inner  law  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  "  Unbelief"  says  Tertullian,*  "  confounded 
by  the  goodness  of  this  sect,  (which  has  now  become  well 
Imown  by  the  experience  and  commerce  of  life,)  regards  it 
not  as  a  thing  of  divine  origin,  but  rather  as  a  kind  of  philo- 
Bophy.  The  philosophers,  it  says,  advLse  and  profess  the  same 
tfaiingB,  innocence,  justice,  patience,  sobriety,  chastity."  Ter- 
tollian  first  of  aU  shows  ihat  Christianity  in  its  relation  to 
the  world  differs  from  all  philosophies,  and  calls  forth  a  totally 
different  conflict  with  it.  "  Why  then,"  he  says,  "  when  we 
are  likened  to  them  in  discipline,  are  we  not  made  equal  to 
them  in  the  freedom  and  impunity  of  their  discipline]  or  why 
are  they  not  also,  as  being  owe  equals,  forced  to  the  same  offices 
as  those,  for  not  fiilfilling  which  we  are  put  in  peril  ?  Who 
compels  a  philosopher  to  sacrifice,  or  to  take  an  oath,  or  to 
eoEpoae  useless  lights  at  noon-day?  Nay,  they  even  openly 
dnaoHah  your  gods,  and  write  books  against  your  supersti- 
tionef,  with  yom:  approbation."* 

But  this  was  the  great  difference,  which  Tertullian  well 
underetood,  that  the  philosophers  sought  to  propagate  their 
ooQYiotionB  only  among  the  speculative, — that  tiiey  allowed  the 
popular  and  state  religion,  the  theologia  dvilis,  to  remain 
undisturbed;  while  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  spread  first 
of  all  among  the  people,  and  aimed  at  making  the  true  know- 
ledge of  God  the  common  property  of  all  men.  "Every 
Christian  artisan,"  says  Tertullian,  "  has  found  God  and  shows 
him  to  thee,  and  shows  thee  also  practically  what  thou  seekest 
in  God;  alihough  Plato  says  that  the  Creator  of  the  world 
oannot  easily  be  found,  and  that  when  he  is  found,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  him  known  to  alL" ' 

In  order  that  Tertulhan  might  answer  that  assertion  made 
by  many  of  the  heathen,  in  an  effective  and  convincing 
manner,  two  things  were  requisite ;  that  he  should  prove  the 
eonnezion  clearly  apprehended  and  developed,  between  the 
ethioal  and  dogmatic  in  Christianity, — ^that  the  ethical  element 

*  Cap.  3dyL 

'  As  for  instance,  Seneca  De  Superstitione. 

*  Plato  in  Timnus  (ed.  Bip.  torn.  ix.  p.  808).  Thv  fx^r  odv  irotirr^y  koX 
wttrdfa  roSSc  rov  wcands  tiipny  t§  tpiyov,  kx\  t^6yra  tls  Tdmas  hZ{warov 
jjytuf.    These  words  are  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Apologists  of  that 

^,  and  must  hare  appeared  remarkable  to  them,  since  they  saw  that 
1  by  the  (Gospel  wMch  Plato  held  to  be  impossible. 
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in  Chnstiaiiity,  as  it  represents  itself  in  the  life,  can  only  be 
properly  understood  in  connexion  with  the  root  of  the  fiiith 
of  the  Gospel, — and  show  how  this  leads  to  the  supematuraUy 
divine  in  Christiajiity ;  next,  he  would  have  to  consider  the 
better  systems  of  Grecian  philosophy  in  their  relation  to 
Christianity,  distinguish  between  what  had  an  affinity  and 
what  was  opposite  to  it,  and  then  demonstrate  how  by  the  oon- 
nexion  with  the  religious  principle  what  was  apparently  simikr 
was  yet  something  different.  As  to  the  first  point,  in  the  life 
of  Tertullian  the  religious  and  ethical  were  very  doeely  0(8^ 
nected;  but  he  was  deficient  in  that  philosophical  reflectioo 
which  would  render  this  connexion  intelligible  to  all  penooBi 
This  reflection  probably  was  not  developed  till  a  later  period. 
As  to  the  second  point,  Tertullian  was  too  much  imbned  with 
a  polemical  tendency  against  philosophy,  and  especially  the 
Grecian,  to  be  capable  of  such  an  investigation.  It  mui 
otherwise  with  the  Alexandrians,  but  who  had  partially  erred 
in  another  direction,  in  not  sufficiently  discerning  what  wu 
opposed  to  Christianity  in  the  heathen  philosophies,  as  well  as 
what  was  allied  to  it.  By  the  entire  constitution  of  his  mind 
Tertullian  was  disposed  to  recognise  in  what  was  original  and 
intuitive  in  human  nature  its  derivation  from  God,  and  to 
deduce  from  the  instrumental  activity  of  man  in  science^  art, 
and  culture,  the  Msification  of  what  was  genuine  and  originaL 
Thus  he  regards  philosophy  as  the  falsifier  of  the  original 
tinith,  whether  that  truth  proceeded  from  an  immediate  oon- 
sciousness  of  God,  or  from  the  traditionary  contents  of  an 
older  revelation.  With  all  the  one-sidedness  and  unMrnen 
of  Tertullian's  judgment  on  philosophy,  of  which  frequently 
the  crudest  part  only  has  been  brought  forward,  as  if  that 
were  enough  to  chamcterise  a  man  of  his  depth,  we  cannot 
fe.il  to  perceive  a  truth  lying  at  the  basis ; — that  religion  is 
certainly  the  most  original  fact  in  humanity;  that  it  every- 
where proceeds  from  a  revelation  of  God  to  man,  whether  wb 
take  this  idea  in  a  wider  or  narrower  sense ;  that  it  has  its 
original  seat  in  the  disposition,  where  man  is  most  receptiY6^ 
where  the  spirit  will  appear  only  in  its  self-active  autonomyi 
and  form  everything  from  itself; — and  from  it  the  obscuration 
or  denial  of  the  original  truth  must  be  deduced.  TertuUiaa 
was  deeply  penetrated  by  this  consciousness,  though  the  form 
in  which  he  expresses  it  often  appears  harsh.  '<  PMoeopher^** 
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he  says,  ^  ^'  affect  the  truth,  and  in  affecting  corrupt  it,  as  men 
who  catch  at  praise.  Christians  seek  the  truth  impelled  by 
an  inward  necessity,  and  retain  it  in  its  integrity  as  men 
anxious  for  their  salvation."  If  we  do  not  confine  ourselves 
to  the  letter,  but  distinguish  what  is  the  groundwork  of  Ter- 
tullian's  one-sided  conceptions,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  a 
truth  in  his  statements,  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  religion 
and  Christianity  to  philosophy.  Tertullian  must,  indeed, 
haye  passed  an  ^unfair  judgment  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
philosophers,  but  if  we  set  out  from  the  second  member  of 
the  contrast,  we  can  from  that  form  an  opinion  respecting  the 
first  It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  commences  the  finding  of 
truth  from  the  stand-point  of  religion,  in  Christianity  from 
a  Bobjeotive  element,  from  a  sense  of  want  in  the  soul  of  a 
penaonal  connexion  with  God  as  the  fountain  of  salvation; 
while  among  the  philosophers  the  objective  interest  of  know- 
mg,  the  gratification  of  the  intellectual  Acuity,  formed  the 
niBng  principle.  But  divine  wisdom  imparts  itself  only  to 
the  disposition  that  is  impelled  by  a  sense  of  want  to  seek 
after  salvation. 

After  contrasting  the  efi&cacy  of  Christianity  in  actual  life 
with  the  opposition  between  theory  and  practice  in  many 
philosophers,  he  says' — "What  have  the  philosopher  and  the 
Ghiifltian  in  common  with  one  another?  the  disciple  of  Greece 
and  of  heaven  ?  the  man  of  words  and  the  man  of  works?  the 
boilder  and  the  destroyer  of  the  gods?"  But  it  might  be 
olgeoted — "Even  among  Christians,  as  among  philosophers, 
peraons  are  to  be  found  whose  lives  are  inconsistent  with  their 
prinoiples."  Tertullian  replies — "  Then  they  cease  to  be  ac- 
cocinted  Christians  among  us;  but  these  philosophers,  not- 
withstandmg  such  practices,  retain  among  you  the  name  and 
reputation  of  wisdom."  He  expresses  himself  still  more 
stron^y  in  the  first  book  of  his  ^c^  Nationes  respecting  those 
unworthy  Christians  whose  lives  formed  an  objection  to  reli- 
gioa  itself: — ^"Such  persons  have  no  part  in  our  public  assem- 
blieSy  nor  in  the  Supper ;  by  their  delinquencies  they  again 
beoome  yours.;  nor  do  we  at  any  time  mix  ourselves  with 

*  Cap.  xlvL  "Philosophi  adfectant  veritatem  et  adfectando  corrumpunt." 
>  •*  Quid  simile  philosophus  et  Christianusi  Qrecise  discipulus  et  coeli  1 
fiun»  negotiator  et  salutis  ?  yerborum  et  &ctoruin  operator  1    Rerum 
(moit  probably  the  true  reading  is  deorum)  sBdificator  et  destructor  1" 
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those  whom  your  power  and  cruelty  have  oompelled  to  deny 
the  &itL  And  yet  we  should  more  willingly  tolerate  those 
who  against  their  will  have  deserted  our  religion,  than  those 
who  have  done  so  of  their  own  accord."  We  find  hare  s 
sounder  judgment  in  moral  distinctions  than  is  shown  in  the 
common  distinction  between  sins  against  God  and  sins  agMiMfc 
men,  according  to  which  the  former  are  reckoned  pecoata 
mortalia.  Nor  is  it  affirmed  that  those  who,  on  aooonnt  of 
such  sins,  had  been  excluded  from  church-communion,  oould 
never  again  be  received  into  it;  and  so  fer  we  diaoofW 
nothing  Montanistic. 

As  viewed  from  the  stand-point  of  a  mind  held  in  the 
fetters  of  nature,  or,  to  use  Paul's  language,  ''in  bondage 
under  the  elements  of  the  world,"  (Gal.  iv.  3,)  the  state  oom- 
prises  in  itself  all  the  goods  of  humanity,  and  in  this  form  the 
highest  good  must  find  its  realization, — hence  religion  was  an 
afi^ir  of  the  state.  Of  liberty  of  conscience  and  religion,  and 
in  general  of  the  rights  of  men  as  such,  no  account  could  be 
taken.  Such  ideas  were  first  of  all  introduced,  and  their 
supremacy  effected,  by  Christ,  who  redeemed  the  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  released  it  from  its  ancient  fetters.  TertaHiaa 
was  among  the  first  by  whom  this  truth  was  powerfully  ex- 
pressed. After  showing  how  the  human  mind  felt  compelled 
to  ascend  from  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  one  Supreme  Bdn^ 
he  claims  subjective  freedom  for  the  various  stand-points  of 
religious  conviction,  and  says,  "  Let  one  worship  God,  another 
Jupiter ;  let  one  raise  his  suppliant  hands  to  heaven,  anotho: 
to  the  altar  of  Fides ;  let  one  in  his  prayer  (if  ye  think  this  of 
us)  tell  the  clouds,  another  the  panelled  ceilings ;  let  ooe 
devote  his  own  life,  another  that  of  a  goat,  to  his  god.  See 
to  it,  whether  this  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  irreligion,  to 
wish  to  take  away  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  to  foii»d  a 
choice  of  gods,  so  that  1  may  not  worship  whom  I  will,  but  be 
compelled  to  worship  whom  I  do  not  will.  No  one,  not  efWi 
a  human  being,  will  desire  to  be  worshipped  by  any  one 
against  his  wilL" 

According  to  the  views  prevalent  among  Christians  in  his 
time,  Tertullian  saw  in  the  false  gods  so  many  evil  sfaritB. 
Heathenism  appeared  as  the  kingdom  of  evil  It  opposed  the 
Christian  consciousness  too  strongly  as  a  real  power  in  eveiy- 
day  Ufe^  to  allow  of  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  gods 
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were  only  beings  of  the  imagination.  Those  real  powers 
which  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God,  appeared  as  evil  spirits. 
Now  it  happened  that,  by  the  influence  of  the  Christians, 
cores  were  performed  on  men  who  were  in  states  of  disease 
that  were  attributed  to  possession  by  evil  spirits.  When  such 
circumstances  were  preceded  by  internal  mental  conflicts, 
Christianity  here  produced  a  crisis.  They  were  indebted  to  it 
lor  freedom  from  the  power  of  the  dsemons  who  had  taken 
poflsession  of  their  souls.  Victory  over  the  dsemons  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  over  the  gods  of  the  heathen  who  had 
been  identified  with  them.  It  happened  also,  in  virtue  of 
peculiar  psychological  influences,  that  the  dsemoniacs  them- 
aelves,  who  felt  themselves  one  with  the  dsemoniacal  element 
within  them,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  gods, — ^that  those  who 
had  regarded  themselves  before  as  0f  oXi/Trrot,  being  moved  by 
the  power  of  Christianity,  or  struck  by  the  powerful  influences 
of  a  Christian,  believed  that  they  were  possessed,  from  a  con- 
fosion  of  heathen  and  Christian  notions.  The  god  in  them 
declared  his  identity  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  acknowledged 
the  superior  power  of  Christ.  To  such  facts  TertuUian  ap- 
pealed, as  attesting  that  the  gods  were  evil  spirits,  and  demon- 
stratiDg  the  power  of  Christ  equally  over  evil  spirits  and  the 
gods.^  « When  commanded  by  any  Christian  to  speak,  that 
spirit  diall  as  truly  confess  itself  a  dBemon,  as  elsewhere  falsely 

a  god I^  on  the  one  hand,  they  be  truly  gods,  why 

fe^  themselves  dsemons  ? Therefore  is  your  divinity 

Bulgect  to  the  Christians,  nor  can  that  be  accounted  deity 
which  is  subject  to  man."  He  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that 
by  such  phenomena  many  had  been  led  to  Christianity,  since 
they  believed  that  they  obtained  in  them  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  Christ  over  the  kingdom  of  dsemons  as  identified  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  gods.  TertuUian  says,  "These  testimonies 
of  your  own  gods  are  wont  to  make  men  Christians,  since  by 
believii^  them  to  the  utmost,  we  believe  in  Christ  our  Lord." 
Thus  TertuUian,  in  rebutting  the  reproach  that  the  Christians 
were  the  enemies  of  mankind,  dwells  on  the  great  obligations 
of  heathens  to  Christians  as  their  liberators  from  the  power  of 
evil  spirits,  with  whom  so  many  evils,  both  for  body  and  soul, 
had  originated.  "And  who  would  snatch  you  from  those 
hidden  foes  who  are  everywhere  making  havoc  of  your  souls 
*  Cap.  xxiii. 
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and  your  health, — ^&om  the  incursions  of  the  dsBmoDfl^  I  meaiii 
which  we  drive  away  from  you  without  pay  or  reward  1"* 

Moreover,  the  pure  political  offences, — ^the  crimen  majedaiii 
so  dangerous  in  those  times,  when  Christians  &iled  in  doe 
reverence  towards  the  emperors  (they  were  said  to  be  im- 
ligiosi  in  CcBsarea,  hostes  imperatorum  JRomanorum)  became 
they  would  not  sacrifice  with  the  other  citizens  for  the  health 
of  the  emperor,  and  especially  because  they  would  not  pay  tha 
usual  marks  of  honour  at  the  festivals  in  honour  of  tfadr 
victories,  which  appeared  to  them  to  contain  something  idda- 
trous,  or  at  least,  unbecoming.  To  vindicate  the  Christiaof 
against  this  charge,  Tertullian  says:^ — "Therefore  we  siii 
against  the  majesty  of  the  emperors,  because  we  do  not  nib- 
ject  them  to  their  own  creatures ;  because  we  make  not  a 
mockery  of  our  services  for  their  health's  sake,  not  thinling 
it  to  be  in  hands  soldered  with  lead.  But  ye  are  fall  d 
reverence  (religiosi)  towards  the  emperor,  who  seek  it  "when 
it  is  not  to  be  found,  who  ask  of  ijiose  who  cannot  give  % 

passing  Him  by,  in  whose  power  it  is. For  we  potay  fiv 

the  health  of  the  emperors  to  the  eternal  Qod,  the  true  Qod, 
the  living  God,  whom  even  the  emperors  themselves  irould 
rather  have  propitious  to  them  than  all  the  rest  They  know 
who  has  given  them  dominion.  They  know,  as  men,  who  has 
given  them  life.  They  feel  that  he  is  God  alone,  in  -wboBB 
power  alone  they  are,  to  whom  they  are  second,  after  whom 
they  are  first,  before  aU  and  above  all  gods.  And  why  not  t 
since  they  are  above  all  men,  who  as  living  surely  stand 
before  the  dead.  They  reflect  how  far  the  powers  of  their 
empire  avail,  and  thus  they  understand  God.  They  acknow- 
ledge that  they  prevail  through  Him  against  whom  they 
cannot  prevail.  In  a  word,  let  the  emperor  conquer  heaveI^ 
carry  heaven  captive  in  his  triumph,  send  his  guarda  tD 
heaven,  impose  taxes  on  heaven.  He  cannot;  and  he  is  great 
because  he  is  less  than  heaven  ;  for  he  himself  is  of  Him,  of 
whom  is  both  heaven  and  every  creatiure.  Thence  he  is  an 
emperor  whence  he  was  a  man  before  he  was  an  emperor; 
thence  came  his  power  whence  came  his  breatL  Thither  we 
Christians  looking  up  with  outspread,  because  innooent 
hands  ;  with  bare  head,  because  we  blush  not ;  finally,  with- 
out a  prompter,  because  we  pray  from  the  heart ;  we  aro 
»  Cap.  xxxvii.  »  Cap.  xxix. : 
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always  praying  for  all  emperors,  that  they  may  have  a  long 
life,  a  secure  government,  a  safe  home,  valiant  armies,  a  fieiith- 
ful  senate,  a  righteous  people,  a  world  at  peace,  and  all  that 
man  or  emperor  can  wish  for.  These  things  1  cannot  ask  of 
any  otiier  being  than  of  Him  from  whom  I  know  that  I  shall 
obtain,  them,  since  it  is  He  who  alone  supplies  them,  and  it  is 
I  to  whom  the  obtaining  of  them  is  due, — I,  his  servant,  who 
alone  give  Him  reverence;  who  for  his  religion  am  put  to 
death ;  who  offer  a  rich  and  larger  victim  which  He  himself 
has  oommanded, — ^the  prayer  proceeding  from  a  chaste  body, 
icGai  an  innocent  soul,  from  the  Holy  Spirit ;  not  a  gi-ain  of 
inoense  of  the  value  of  an  as,  tears  of  an  Arabian  tree,  not  two 
drops  of  wine,  nor  the  blood  of  a  discarded  beast  that  longs  to 
die ;  and  after  all  these  foul  things,  an  impure  conscience ;  so 
HuA  I  marvel  when  the  victims  are  examined  before  you  by 
the  most  wicked  priests,  why  the  hearts  of  the  beasts  rather 
tiian  of  the  sacrificers  themselves  are  examined."  Tertullian 
also  argues,  that  Christians,  from  the  motive  of  self-interest, 
would  be  led  to  feel  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  empire  of  which  they  were  members,  since  they  would 
lie  affected  by  the  general  commotions  and  changes.  Tertul- 
lian would  attach  more  importance  to  this  consideration, 
beoaoae  he  shared  in  the  general  belief  that  the  Eoman 
empire  would  be  the  last,  and  that  its  dissolution  would  be 
suooaeded  by  the  final  catastrophe,  and  the  termination  of  all 
earthly  things.  In  the  apostolic  age,  a  longing  for  the  second 
advent  of  Christ  was  the  prevaiHng  sentiment ;  but  now,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  which 
prompted  the  wish  for  a  longer  period  of  preparation,  and  the 
ecdating  generation  were  anxious  to  be  spared  those  fearful 
events,  which  they  apprehended  would  precede  the  final 
catastrophe.  This  serves  to  explain  why  Tertullian  mentions, 
88  an  object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians,  the  delay  of  the 
end  of  the  world,  mora  finis  ;  which  was  connected  with  the 
prayer  for  the  preservation  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  may  be 
qnestioned  whether  this  is  not  a  mark  of  Antimontanism, 
Bince  Montanism  reqtdred  its  disciples  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  appearance  of  the  millennial  reign  as  an  event  near  at 
hand. 

While  the  fidelity  of  Christians  in  the  capacity  of  citizens 
18  asserted  by  Tertullian,  we  also  find  a  spirit  of  true  Christian 
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freedom,  which,  while  it  submits  to  eyery  ordinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  gives  no  creature  the  honour  which  is  doe 
to  God  alone.  "  Augustus,"  he  says,  "  the  founder  of  the 
imperial  government,  would  not  have  himself  called  Lord,  for 
this  also  is  a  name  of  God.  I  will  by  all  means  call  the 
emperor  Lord,  but  only  when  I  am  not  compelled  to  call  him 
Lord  instead  of  God.  Otherwise  I  am  free  before  him  ;  for 
I  have  only  one  Lord,  the  almighty  and  eternal  God,  the  same 
who  is  his  Lord  also.  He  who  is  the  fiither  of  his  country, 
how  can  he  be  its  lord  ?  But  a  title  of  natiural  affection  is 
more  pleasing  than  one  of  power.  Even  of  a  family  men  arc 
rather  called  the  feithers  than  the  lords.  So  &r  is  it  from 
being  due  to  the  emperor  to  be  called  a  god,  which  cannot  be 
believed,  with  a  flattery  not  only  most  di^raceful,  but  dan- 
gerous also,  as  if  when  thou  hadst  one  emperor,  thou  wert  to 
caU  another  so."  He  shows  that  the  Christians,  although  tlwy 
could  take  no  part  in  those  idolatrous  and  unseemly  oere^ 
monies,  did  not  feel  a  less  sincere  interest  in  everything  that 
concerned  the  welfare  of  the  emperor.*  "  It  is  on  this  aooomii> 
then,  that  the  Christians  are  public  enemies,  because  they 
offer  to  the  emperors  no  vain,  nor  lying,  nor  inconsiderate 
honours ;  because,  being  men  of  true  religion,  they  celebrate 
their  festivals  rather  by  sympathy  of  the  heart  than  by  wan- 
tonness. A  mighty  homage  truly  !  to  bring  fire-places  and 
couches  out  of  doors,  to  feast  in  the  open  streets,  to  metar 
morphose  the  city  into  a  tavern,  to  make  mud  with  wine, 
to  run  about  in  troops  to  violent  and  shameless  deedfl^  to 
the  enticements  of  lust.  Is  it  thus  that  public  joy  is  ex- 
pressed by  public  disgrace  ]  Do  those  things  become  ibe  holi- 
days of  princes,  which  on  other  days  are  unbecoming  f  .  .  .  . 
How  justly  do  we  deserve  condemnation  !  For  why  do  irt 
discharge  our  vows  and  our  rejoicings  for  the  Caesars,  in  chas- 
tity and  sobriety,  and  righteousness  ?  Why  do  we  not  over- 
shadow our  door  posts  with  laurels  ?  why  do  we  not  encroMh 
on  the  day  with  lamps?"  He  contrasts  the  fidelity  of  the 
Christians,  their  honest  sympathy,  with  the  hypocritical  de* 
monstrations  of  joy  made  by  those  who,  under  this  outward 
show,  concealed  their  conspiracies  against  the  emperor ;— lie 
here  evidently  refers  to  events  in  his  own  timea^ 

*  Cap.  XXXV. 

'  The  defeat  of  Piscennius  Niger  in  Syria,  of  Clodins  Albinna  in  Gnl 
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What  Tertullian  says  in  order  to  vindicate  the  Christians 
from  the  charge  of  a  dangerous  political  tendency  (on  account 
of  which  all  secret  associations  and  clubs  were  everywhere 
forbidden),  strikingly  marks  the  process  by  which  Christianity 
vas  developed  in  that  age.  He  appeals  to  the  peculiar  spirit 
of  Christianity,  by  which  men  became  altogether  estranged 
from  taking  an  interest  in  political  events.  We  must  here 
distinguish  between  what  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  of 
Christianity  in  its  opposition  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  what  was  nothing  more  than  a  one-sided  bias, 
which  was  rife  at  that  particular  stage  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, and  afterwards  subsided  into  a  harmonious  adjustment; 
a  bias  which,  having  been  once  checked,  repeated  itself  in 
later  manifestations  as  something  morbid.  Christianity  must 
certainly  destroy  that  all-absorbing  one-sided  passion  for  poU- 
tics  which  was  peculiar  to  the  stand-point  of  the  ancient 
world,  since  it  subordinated  the  state  to  the  idea  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  the  highest  good,  removed  the  narrow  limits 
of  political  life  in  which  all  human  things  were  enclosed, 
imparted  to  men  the  consciousness  of  belonging,  as  members, 
to  a  kingdom  of  God  which  united  this  world  and  the  next, 
and  was  designed  to  embrace  the  whole  of  humanity.  At  first, 
this  tendency  in  opposition  against  the  former  stand-point 
was  necessarily  so  developed,  that  through  the  interest  felt 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  the  other  world  and  the  general 
well-being  of  mankind,  the  interest  in  political  matters  was 
chilled  and  repressed ;  it  contributed  to  this  state  of  things 

followed  by  the  persecution  of  the  remains  of  the  Piscennian  party  in 
TAriooB  parts,  paxticalarly  those  who  had  consulted  a  soothsayer  relative 
to  a  hostile  design  against  the  emperor,  (Ad  Nat.  lib.  i.  cap.  17.)  "Adhuc 
Byrim  cadaverum  odoribus  spirant,  adhuc  Gkilliaa  Rhodano  suo  non 
fakTaat/'  (the  blood  that  had  been  shed  could  not  be  washed  away  by  the 
Bhone.)  Apoiog.  cap.  xzxy.  "  Sed  et  qui  nunc  scelestarum  partium  socii 
ant  pUnsoKS  quotidie  reyelantur,  post  vindemiam  parricidarum  racematio 
■opeffstes,  (who  remained  concealed  in  the  first  inquiries  after  the  enemies 
nt  SeptimiuB  Severus,  and  were  now  discovered,)  quam  recentissimis  et 
SunoBitumis  laurels  postes  prsestruebant,  quam  elatissimis  et  claxis- 
rimifl  locemis  yestibula  nebulabant  (they  darkened  the  entrance-hall  by 
the  multitude  of  lights  in  broad  day) )  Eadem  ofBcia  defendunt  et  qid 
•strologos  et  aruspices  et  augures  et  magos  de  Csesarum  capite  consultant." 
(Ck>mpare  JBlii  Spartiani  Yita  Severi,  cap.  iz.  zv.)  Indeed  Tertullian  was 
not  aware  that  many  who  had  suffered  punishment  for  high  treason,  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  and  suspicion  of  the  emperor,  and  of  the 
Pnetorian  nnefect,  Plautianus. 
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that  political  life  in  that  age  had  been  formed  on  a  soil  op- 
posed to  Christianity,  and  was  rooted  entirely  in  heathenism; 
hence  Christians  felt  themselves  necessarily  estranged  from  it 
The  commimity  formed  by  Christianity  was  like  a  close  corpo- 
ration in  relation  to  the  state,  and  not  till  a  later  period  oould 
the  appropriation  of  the  state  form  itself  out  of  this  oppofiition 
as  a  peculiar  form  of  representation  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Thus,  Tertullian  says,  "  It  were  meet  that  this  sect  were  ac- 
counted among  the  lawM  factions,  a  sect  by  which  no  such  thing 
is  done  as  is  wont  to  be  apprehended  from  imlawful  Actions . .  • 
We  who  are  insensible  to  all  that  burning  for  glory  and  great- 
ness, have  no  need  of  banding  together,  nor  is  anything  mate 
foreign  to  our  taste  than  public  affairs.  We  acknowledge  one 
commonwealth  of  all  mankind — the  world."  From  the  anti- 
thetical stand-point  of  Christianity  to  the  world  at  that  time, 
it  appeared  to  Tertullian  almost  as  a  matter  of  necessily  that 
the  state  was  heathenish,  and  in  opposition  to  the  Chrjsiian 
church.  It  never  entered  his  thoughts  that  the  mastean  ci  ' 
the  Eoman  empire  might  actually  become  Christiana  As 
we  have  seen  above,  he  thought  that  earthly  power  and  gloiy 
would  be  always  inconsistent  with  the  servant-fonn  of  the 
Christian  life  in  imitation  of  Christ.  Hence,  he  says,*  "  But 
the  Csesars  also  would  have  believed  in  Christ,  if  either 
Cajsars  had  not  been  necessary  for  the  age,  or  if  Chnsdaiu 
could  have  been  Csesars."  He  describes  in  glowing  t^rma 
the  numbers  of  the  Christians,  and  the  violence  of  the  pene- 
cutions  raised  against  them,  and  then  asks,* — "  And  yet>  what 
retaliation  for  injury  have  ye  ever  marked  in  man  so  banded 
together,  so  bold  in  spirit,  even  unto  death  ?  though  a  single 
night  with  a  few  torches  might  work  ample  vengeance,  if  we 
held  it  lawful  to  balance  evil  by  evil.*' 

But  however  plainly  the  lives  of  Christians  evinced  that 
they  were  free  from  jJl  political  designs,  yet  to  persons  who 
coiUd  not  comprehend  the  principles  which  animated  the 
Christians  and  held  them  together, — who,  looking  at  them  with 
the  eyes  of  worldly  policy,  explained  everything  by  outward 
appearances, — the  close  and  intimate  fellowship  of  ChristiaDS 
had  the  air  of  something  suspicious.*  "  It  is  the  exercise  of 
this  sort  of  love  which,  with  some,  brands  us  with  a  mark  of 
evil.  '  See,'  say  they,  *  how  they  love  each  other,*  for  they 
*  Cap.  xxi.  *  Cap.  xxxvii.  *  Cap  xxzix. 
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themselyes  bate  each  other ;  and, '  See  how  ready  they  are  to 
die  for  each  other,'  for  they  themselves  are  more  ready  to 
slay  each  other.  But  whereas  we  are  denoted  by  the  title  of 
'  Brethren,'  on  no  other,  as  I  thmk,  do  they  brand  this  name 
than  because  among  themselves  every  title  of  consanguinity  is, 
from  affectation,  fiJsely  assumed.  But  brethren  we  are  even  of 
your  own,  by  the  law  of  nature  our  common  mother,  although 
ye  have  little  claim  to  be  called  men,  because  ye  are  bad 
brethren.  But  how  much  more  worthily  are  they  both  called 
and  esteemed  brothers,  who  acknowledge  one  Father,  that  is, 
God — ^who  have  drunk  of  one  spirit  of  holiness— who  from 
one  womb  of  common  ignorance  have  come  forth  into  the  one 
light  of  truth  ....  Therefore,  because  we  are  united  in  mind 
and  soul,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  have  our  goods  in  common.'* 

While  some  persons  imputed  the  intimate  union  of  the 
ChristianB  to  some  political  object,  there  were  others  who 
reproached  them  for  an  opposite  reason,  that  they  lived  as  if 
already  citizens  of  a  celestial  countiy,  and  took  no  interest  in 
sublunary  concerns.  They  called  the  Christians  men  who 
were  utterly  uDprofitable  for  the  business  of  life.  Here  again 
it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  what  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  Christianity  and  belongs  to  the  opposition  which  it 
must  necessarily  stand  in  to  heathenism,  and  what  in  a  one- 
sided bias  formed  in  the  primary  stages  of  Christian  deve^ 
lopment.  From  the  stand-point  of  heathen  social  life,  the 
tendency  to  the  unworldly,  the  future,  and  the  heavenly, 
which  was  impressed  so  strongly  on  the  Christian  life,  must 
have  appeared  as  an  erroneous  estrangement  from  earthly  life. 
It  must  have  formed  a  reproach  to  the  heavenly  dispositions 
and  seriousness  of  Christians — a  charge  which,  at  a  later 
period,  might  be  repeated  from  the  stand-point  of  a  secularized 
Christianity, — that  it  rendered  men  useless  for  real  life.*  But 
we  must  allow  a  measure  of  truth  to  be  contained  in  this 
otgeotion  in  reference  to  that  one-sided  ascetic  opposition  to 
the  world,  in  which  the  Christian  principle  was  at  first  mani- 
fested. This  tendency  is  shown  in  the  words  of  Tertullian, 
when,  wishing  to  prove  that  persecution  could  not  injure 
Christians,  he  says,*  "  But  in  truth  we  are  in  nowise  harmed ; 
for  we  have  in  this  world  no  concern  but  to  depart  out  of  it 
as  quickly  as  we  may."  But  we  do  not  see  this  ascetic  spirit 
*  "  Homines  infructuosos  in  negotiis.*'  2  Q^y^  ^}x. 
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prominent  in  the  picture  which  Tertullian  giyes  of  the  Ofanh 
tian  life,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  that  acousatiou;  tnd 
this  we  may  also  regard  as  the  mark  of  a  non-MontapiBt 
spirit.  '^  We  are  said  to  he  improfitahle  in  the  common  ooa- 
cems  of  life.  How  can  this  he  said  of  men  who  live  with  jw, 
have  the  same  food,  dress,  furniture,  the  same  wants  of  daily 
life  ?  For  we  are  not  Brachmans,  nor  the  gymnosophists  i 
India,  dwelling  in  the  woods  and  exiles  from  life.  We  le- 
memher.  our  ohligations  to  God  our  Lord  and  Creator ;  wa 
reject  no  enjoyment  of  his  works ;  certainly,  we  refrain  from 
using  them  immoderately  or  wrongfully.  Wherefore  we  live 
with  you  in  this  world,  not  without  a  forum^  not  without 
shamhles,  not  without  your  haths,  taverns,  shops»  imi%  nuov 
kets,  and  other  places  of  traffic.  We  voyage,  moreoTer,  with 
you,  serve  in  your  armies,  lahour  in  your  fields,  and  tiade 
with  you." 

When  Tertullian  endeavours  to  prove  to  the  heatiien  the 
existence  of  one  God,  his  favourite  argument  is  the  immediito 
witness  in  the  mind  and  consciousness  of  men ;  as  on  all  oooir 
sions,  in  accordance  with  his  ardent  temperament^  animated 
hy  religion,  he  appeals  rather  to  the  immediate  and  original 
than  to  the  mediate  and  derived.  From  the  depth  and  ful- 
ness of  a  living  consciousness  of  God,  he  points  to  the  only 
true  God,  whose  existence  is  as  undeniahle  as  it  is  inoompie- 
hensible.  "  What  we  worship  is  the  one  God,  who  thiou^ 
the  word  by  which  he  commanded,  the  reason  hy  which  he 
ordained,  the  power  by  which  he  was  able,  has  framed  out  d 
nothing  this  whole  material  mass,  with  all  its  furniture  of 
elements,  bodies,  and  spirits,  to  the  honour  of  his  mijesty; 
whence  also  the  Greeks  have  applied  to  the  universe  the  name 
of  KOfffioc.  He  is  invisible,  though  seen ;  incomprehenaible, 
though  made  present  to  us  by  grace  ....  therefore  he  is  true 
and  so  great.  The  immeasurable  is  known  only  to  itadf  , 
This  causes  God  to  be  conceived  of  while  yet  he  cannot  be 
conceived.  His  greatness  causes  him  to  be  at  once  known  and  * 
unknown  to  men.  And  this  is  the  sum  of  their  offending^  who 
will  not  acknowledge  him  of  whom  they  cannot  he  ignorani 
WiU  ye  that  we  prove  him  to  be  from  his  own  works^  so  manf 
and  such  as  they  are,  by  which  we  are  maintained,  by  whi(£ 
we  are  supported,  by  which  we  are  delighted,  by  which  also 
we  are  terrified  ]    Will  ye  that  we  prove  it  by  the  witnees  of 
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the  sonl  itself  which  although  confined  in  the  prison  of  the 
body,  although  straitened  by  evil  training,  although  un- 
nerved by  lust  and  sensual  desires,  although  made  the  servant 
of  fiBdse  gods,  yet  when  it  comes  to  itself  again,  as  from  a  sur- 
feit^ as  from  sleep,  or  as  from  some  ailment,  and  regains  its 
BOundness,  it  names  God  by  this  name  only,  because  peculiar 
U>  the  true  God. — '  Great  God,'  '  Good  God,'  and,  '  Which  may 
Qcd  grant,'  are  words  in  every  one's  moulii.  It  invokes  him 
also  as  a  judge ; — *  God  sees ' — '  I  commend  to  God ' — '  God 
-will  recompense  me.'  0  the  testimony  of  the  soul,  by  its 
TBiy  nature,  a  Christian !  Finally,  in  pronoimcing  these 
words,  it  looks  not  to  the  Capitol,  but  to  heaven,  for  it  knows 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Hving  God ;  from  him  and  thence  it 
desoended."  ^ 

We  see  that  TertuUian  in  all  his  writings  testifies  of  the 
Hying  God,  not  a  being  constructed  out  of  general  ideas,  but 
known  by  experience  from  his  own  self-revelation.  The 
origiDBl  self-revelation  of  God  to  the  immediate  consciousness 
of  man,  which  involuntarily  comes  forth  in  his  life,  and  the 
special  revelation  by  grace,  which,  connecting  itself  with  the 
former,  completes  and  confirms  it, — ^the  combination  of  these 
two  forms  the  solid  religious  realism  of  TertuUian,  the  anti- 
thesis of  the  Alexandrine  intellectualism. 

TertuUian  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  all  reUgions  proceed 
fiiom  distinct  personalities.  And  thus  he  regards  the  revela- 
tion of  Gk)d  in  Christ,  and  the  peculiar  relation  to  God  in 
which  Christ  represents  himself,  as  constituting  the  peculiarity 
of  Christianity.  He  appeals  moreover  to  the  fact  that  Christ 
did  not  enter  on  his  mission  among  the  rude  tribes  of  man- 
kind, and  by  his  mental  superiority  over  them  appear  in  a 
supernatural  light,  but  that  he  had  given  the  impression  of 
his  divine  nature  to  a  cultivated  and  even  over-refined  gene- 
ration. He  says,  "  We  say,  and  openly  say,  and  while  ye 
torture  us,  mangled  and  bleeding  we  cry  out,  '  We  worship 
€k)d  throi^gh  CMst;  beUeve  ye  him  a  man? — ^by  him  and  in 
him  God  wiUs  to  be  known  and  adored.'"  After  TertuUian 
had  contrasted  Christ  with  other  founders  of  religions  who 
had  appeared  among  barbarous  nations,  he  says,  •'  He  opened 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  the  eyes  of  men  already  polished 
and  blinded  through  their  very  refinement." 
*  Cap.  xvii. 

VOL.  II.  S 
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Tertullian  was  convinced  by  his  own  experience  that  £uth 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
essence  of  Christianity;  he  appealed  to  the  practical  influence 
of  this  feith.  "  Examine,"  he  says,  "  whether  thkt  divinity  of 
Christ  be  true;  if  it  be  such  as  by  the  knowledge  of  it  any 
one  is  transformed  to  goodness." 

We  know  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  man  in  a 
glorified  personality  was  a  special  stumbling-block  to  tiie 
heathen.  Tertullian  appeals  first  of  all,  as  a  proof  of  the 
destiny  of  man  to  eternal  life,  to  the  immediate  consoiousQesB 
of  the  nature  of  man  as  allied  to  the  Deity.  He  calls  men  to 
a  deeper  self-knowledge.  ^  '*  Shalt  thou,  a  man,  a  name  k> 
great, — if  thou  knowest  thyself  as  thou  mayest  from  the 
Pythian  inscription — ^thou  the  lord  of  all  things  that  die  and 
rise  again, — shalt  thou  die  to  perish  for  ever?"  He  tiien 
points  out  the  analogies  to  the  resurrection  that  are  scatfeend 
over  the  whole  field  of  nature,  showing  that  everywhere  a 
new  life  comes  forth  from  death.  He  sees  throughout  natare 
a  harmony  amidst  the  strife  of  opposites.  Among  theae  he 
reckons  the  antithesis  of  death  and  hfe. 

Tertullian  closes  this  powerful  argument  for  the  truth  d 
Christianity  in  words  well  befitting  so  noble  a  testimony  :— 
"  Go  on,  ye  good  governors,  so  much  better  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  if  ye  immolate  the  Christians  to  them.  Back,  torture^ 
condemn,  grind  us  to  powder;  for  your  injustice  is  the  proof 

of  our  innocence Nor  yet  will  your  cruelty,  l^ou^ 

increasingly  refined,  be  of  any  advantage  to  your  cause.  It  is 
rather  an  sdlnrement  to  our  sect.  Our  numbers  increase  in 
proportion  as  you  mow  us  down.  The  blood  of  ChristianB  is 
their  seed.  Many  among  yourselves  exhort  to  the  endurance 
of  pain  and  death  ....  yet  their  words  do  not  gain  as  many 
disciples  as  Christians  gain  who  teach  by  deeds.  That  very 
obstinacy  which  ye  reproach  us  with,  is  a  teacher.  For  i^ 
is  not  incited  by  the  contemplation  of  it  to  inquire,  What  is 
the  reality  which  can  produce  it?  And  who  that  has  inquired, 
does  not  join  us]  And  who  that  joins  us  does  not  long  to 
suffer? .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  we  thank  you  for  yoiu:  judgments; 
such  is  the  rivalry  between  divine  and  human  things;  when 
we  are  condemned  by  you,  we  are  acquitted  by  God."' 

The  same  Tertullian  who,  of  all  the  Christian  Fathen  in 
*  Cap.  xlviiL  *  Cap.  1. 
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the  primiti-ve  age,  has  most  emphatically  testified  of  the  evil 
adhering  to  human  nature,  and  its  need  of  redemption,  has 
also  expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  the  consciousness  of  the 
original,  inefi^eable  alUance  to  the  divine  in  human  nature. 
As  on  the  former  side  he  was  obliged  to  recognise  what  stood 
in  opposition  to  Christianity,  so  on  this  side  he  found  a  point 
of  connexion  for  it.  He  who  so  often  and  so  broadly  ex- 
hibited the  opposition  between  the  supernatural  and  the 
natural,  was  yet  led  by  that  consciousness  to  recognise  the 
supernatural  as  corresponding  to  the  peculiar  and  true 
(though  disturbed  by  sin)  nature  of  man.  Christianity  thus 
i^peared  to  him  as  that  by  which  the  proper  nature  of  man 
attained  to  its  true  self-consciousness  and  to  its  true  rights. 
Hence  he  could  describe  the  human  soul  as  Christian  by 
nature.  In  his  Apology*  he  has  appealed  to  the  testimonia 
ammat  ncUuralit^  Christianas,  by  which  he  specially  intended 
the  involuntary  manifestations  of  an  universal  consciousness 
of  the  Deity,  the  consciousness  of  one  God.  A  pregnant 
sentiment,  which  might  be  carried  out  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  was  done  or  could  be  done  by  Tertullian  I  It  was  indeed 
the  office  of  an  apologetic  to  point  out,  that  Christianity  corre- 
sponds to  the  essential  necessities  and  postulates  of  the  anima 
naturaUter  Christiana  ;  the  supernatural  verifies  itself  as  the 
truly  natural.  It  was  nothing  new,  when  for  apologetic  pur- 
poses a  point  of  connexion  for  Christianity  was  sought  in  that 
consciousness  of  God  which  existed  previously  in  the  human 
mind.  A  behever  in  Christianity  possessed  the  consciousness 
that  it  could  bring  over  to  itself  all  the  religious  stand-points, 
and  that  the  educated  heathen  who  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity must  make  use  of  the  means  by  which  they  had  them- 
selves been  brought  to  embrace  it,  in  order  to  lead  others  in 
a  similar  way  to  follow  their  example.  The  novelty  consisted 
in  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Tertullian  made  use  of  this 
method.  Philosophy  had  developed  among  the  Greeks  the 
universal  religious  consciousness  with  freer  reflection,  had 
raised  itself  in  many  respect^  above  the  religious  and  ethical 
stand-point  of  the  people,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for 
Christianity  by  the  spiritualizing  of  religious  ideas,  by  giving 
greater  prominence  to  a  religious    consciousness,    and   by 

*  Cap.  xvii.  In  his  book  "  De  Testimonio  Animce,**  cap.  V.,  lie  lets  uh 
know  thftt  the  Apology  was  written  earlier. 
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combating  the  popular  superstitions.  The  Grecian  apologisU  in 
particular  availed  themselves  of  this  mode.  Like  Justin  Martyr 
and  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian*s  contempararies^  they 
made  collections  of  ther  expressions  (genuine  or  spiiriouB)  oif 
the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets,  in  order  to  employ  them 
as  testimonies  against  the  popular  religions  from  the  stand- 
point of  heathenism.  Tertullian,  who  appealed  by  prefierenoe 
to  the  original  and  immediate,  was  disposed  to  regard  cultoie, 
science,  and  art  as  falsifications  of  the  original ;  he  wished 
rather  to  adduce  the  immediate  power  of  the  undeniable  seoae 
of  Deity  as  it  expressed  itself  involuntarily  without  reflectioa 
in  the  life, — the  testimonium  animce  naturaliter  Christioma. 
Certainly  it  may  be  said  that  if  philosophy  had  raised  itself 
on  many  sides  above  the  common  religious  stand-point,  yet 
in  other  respects  it  knew  not  how  to  indicate  clearly  the 
truth  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  popular  religious  consGLonft- 
ness  though  mixed  with  error. 

In  order  to  marshal  against  heathenism  these  testtmonieB 
of  the  immediate  consciousness  of  God,  Tertullian  composed 
his  little  treatise  De  Testimonio  Animce,  '*  The  Witness  qfthe 
SouV^  "  I  call  in,"  he  says,  "  a  new  witness,  yea,  one  mrae 
known  than  all  literature,  more  active  than  all  learning,  more 
public  than  all  publications,  greater  than  man  altogether,  for 
it  is  that  which  forms  the  whole  of  man.  0  soul,  stand  forth 
in  the  midst,  whether  thou  art  a  thing  divine  and  eternal, 
according  to  most  philosophers,  and  so  much  the  more  not  an 
utterer  of  Msehood;  or,  as  seemed  to  Epicurus  alone,  by  no 
means  divine  because  mortal,  and  therefore  who  oughtest  bo 
much  the  more  to  speak  the  truth ;  whether  thou  art  receiTed 
from  heaven,  or  conceived  on  earth,  or  fitly  fi*amed  of  parts 
or  atoms;  whether  thou  hadst  thy  beginning  with  the  body, 
or  art  sent  into  the  body  after  it  is  formed  ;  from  whatever 
source  and  in  whatever  manner  thou  makest  man  a  rational 
being,  most  capacious  of  imderstanding  and  knowledge.  I 
summon  thee  not  such  as  when,  formed  in  the  schools,  exei^ 
cised  in  libraries,  nourished  in  the  academies  and  porches  of 
Athens,  thou  utterest  thy  crude  wisdom.  I  address  thee  Mi 
simple,  and  rude,  and  unpolished,  and  unlearned, — such  as  they 
have  thee,  who  have  only  thee ;  the  very  and  entire  thing 
that  thou  art,  in  the  road,  in  the  highway,  in  the  weaver's 
Victory.     I  have  need  of  thy  inexperience,  since  in  thy  expe- 
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rienoe,  however  small,  no  one  puts  faith.  I  demand  of  thee 
those  truths  which  thou  bringest  with  thyself  into  man,  which 
thou  hast  learnt  to  know  either  fix)m  thyself  or  from  the 
Author  of  thy  being.  Thou  art  not,  as  I  know,  a  Christian ; 
•for  a  Christian  is  wont  to  be  made,  not  born.  Yet  now 
Christians  demand  a  testimony  from  thee  who  art  a  stranger, 
against  thy  own  friends,  that  they  may  blush  even  before 
thee,  for  hating  and  scoffing  at  us,  on  account  of  those  very 
things  to  which  thy  own  consciousness  testifies.  It  pleases 
not  when  we  announce  him  as  the  only  true  God  from  whom 
are  all  things,  and  to  whom  the  imi verse  is  subject.  Bear 
witness  to  this  if  thou  knowest  it  to  be  so ;  for  we  hear  thee 
saying  openly  and  with  full  liberty,  not  allowed  to  us,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  *  Which  God  grant,'  and,  *  If  God  will.' " 
TertuUian  not  only  appeals  to  the  testimony  of  the  soul 
reBpecting  the  being  of  one  God,  but  he  believed  that  he  could 
point  out  in  those  involuntary  expressions  the  consciousness 
of  the  divine  attributes.  He  appeals  to  the  recognition  of  the 
goodness  of  God  in  those  expressions  which  were  heard  in 
©very-day  life — *^he  good  God,"  "  God  doeth  good."  When  the 
philosophers  asserted  that  the  representation  of  the  wrath  ot 
Qod  among  Jews  and  Christians  was  gross  Anthropopathism, 
TertuUian  objected  to  them,  that  maintaining  the  divine 
origin  of  the  soul,  they  must  acknowledge  some  truth  to  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  general  expressions  of  fear  in  reference  to 
Qod,  and  of  the  appeal  to  God's  judgment.  He  mentions 
Buch  expressions  as  "  Grod  sees  all  things;"  "I  commend  the 
matter  to  Grod ;"  "  Grod  will  recompense  it ;"  "  God  will  judge 
between  us."  He  appeals  to  the  fact  that  even  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods  the  soul  felt  itself  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the 
one  God  as  a  judge.  He  says,  "  In  the  very  temples  them- 
selves thou  callest  upon  God  as  thy  judge.  In  thy  own 
forum  thou  appealest  to  a  judge  in  another  place.  In  thy 
own  temples  thou  allowest  a  foreign  God.  0  testimony  of 
truth,  which  amongst  the  very  daemons  makes  thee  a  witness 
for  the  Christians!"  Tertidlian  likewise  believed  that  he 
oould  adduce  a  testimony  of  the  soul  to  the  fall  Of  man,  as 
when  persons  are  heard  saying,  'God  is  good,  but  man  is 
evil."  "By  this  contrast,"  says  TertuUian,  "thou  utterest 
indirectly  and  covertly  the  reproach  that  man  is  therefore 
evil  because  he  has  departed  from  the  good  God."     Every- 
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where  the  voice  of  original  nature  appeared  to  Tertollian 
more  powerful  than  the  diversified  opinions  of  men.  It  was 
his  belief  that  the  voice  of  this  origiiml  nature  could  not  utter 
falsehood.  Whatever  the  philosophers  might  think  concerning 
the  origin  and  nature  of  the  soul,  they  must  acknowledge  this 
voice.  To  the  Epicureans  he  opposed  the  testimony  of  the 
original  consciousness  respecting  the  unchangeable  nature  d 
the  soul.  But  the  fact  was,  that  Teilullian's  ingenuity  some- 
times stood  in  the  way  of  his  finding  what  was  natural  and 
simple,  and  occasioned  his  attributing  a  Mse  meaning  to 
those  phrases  of  every-day  life  by  arbitrary  interpretation&^ 

Of  these  revelations  of  the  religious  consciousness,  Tertol- 
lian says — "  Nature  is  the  preceptress,  the  soul  is  the  discijde. 
Whatsoever  the  one  has  taught,  or  the  other  has  learned,  has 
been  delivered  to  them  by  God,  who  is,  in  truth,  the  'pte- 
ceptor  of  the  preceptress  herself.  What  notion  the  sold  is 
able  to  form  respecting  its  original  teacher,  it  is  in  thy  power 
to  judge  from  that  soul  which  is  within  thee.  Perceive  that 
which  causes  thee  to  perceive."  He  appeals  to  the  divine  in 
the  soul,  which  displays  itself  in  a  certain  power  of  divinatimL 
We  see  how,  on  this  side,  TertuUian  does  not  reject  an  accom- 
modation between  the  natural  and  supematiural.  Prophecy 
in  revelation  will  find  its  point  of  connexion  in  an  indwelling 
divining  element  of  the  soul.  TertuUian  says — "Reflect  on 
that,  which  in  forebodings  is  a  prophet ;  in  omens,  an  augor; 
in  coming  events,  a  seer.  Strange,  if  being  given  by  God  to 
man,  it  knows  how  to  divine  !  Equally  strange,  if  it  knoweth 
him  by  whom  it  is  given  !  Even  when  compassed  about  by 
its  adversary,  it  remembers  its  author,  and  his  goodness,  and 
his  decree,  and  its  own  end,  and  its  adversary  himself.  So  it 
is  a  strange  thing  (is  it  1)  if  being  given  by  God,  it  sings  the 
same  things  which  God  has  granted  his  people  to  know!" 
TertuUian  calls  these  "utterances"  (eruptiones)  the  teaching 
of  a  congenial  nature,  and  the  sUent  deposits  of  an  innate  con- 
sciousness. But  it  then  happened,  as  we  have  often  seen  it 
repeated  since,  that  those  who  could  not  resolve  to  know  the 

^  This  is  showQ  in  a  very  striking  manner  when  TertulUan  finds  s 
witness  for  faith  in  a  future  resurrection  in  the  jocular  expression  of 
common  life  respecting  a  deceased  person,  used  by  others  who  knew  not 
of  his  death,  as  of  one  still  living,  "  Abiit;  jam  et  reverti  €M>et,"  "  He  is 
gone — then  he  is  to  return." 
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power  of  truth  in  an  immediate  consciousness,  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  utterances  of  such  an  universal  consciousness 
froia  external  sources — from  the  influence  of  opinions  gradually 
put  into  circulation,  which  passed  from  the  educated  to  the 
populace.*  To  such  persons  Tertullian  replies — "Certainly 
the  soul  existed  before  letters;  the  hving  Word  before  the 
book ;  the  sense  before  the  style ;  and  man  himself  before  the 
philosopher  and  the  poet.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  before 
books  and'  their  publication,  men  lived  mute,  without  utter- 
ances of  this  kind  1  No  one  (I  suppose  1)  spoke  of  God  or 
his  goodness !  no  one  of  death !  no  one  of  the  shades  below ! 

If  thou  doubtest  concerning  thy  own  writings,  neither 

God  nor  nature  speaks  falsely.  That  thou  mayest  believe  both 
nature  and  God,  believe  the  soul ;  thus  it  will  come  to  pass 

that  thou  wilt  beheve  thyself Thou  art  a  fool,  if  thou 

aacribest  such  things  to  this  language  (the  Latin)  only,  or  to 
the  Greek,  which  are  held  to  be  near  akin,  and  deniest  the 
universal  language  of  nature.  The  soul  descends  not  from 
heaven  on  the  Latins  and  Greeks  alone.  Man  is  one  in  all 
nations;  the  soul  is  one,  though  the  voice  is  various ;  the 
spirit  is  one,  the  sound  is  various  ;  there  is  a  language  pecu- 
liar to  each  nation,  but  the  matter  of  all  languages  is  com- 
mon. Grod  is  everywhere,  and  the  goodness  of  God  is 
everywhere ;  the  daemon  is  everywhere,  and  the  malediction 
of  the  d»mon  is  everywhere ;  the  calling  down  of  the  divine 
judgment  is  everywhere ;  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  death  is  everywhere,  and  the  testimony  is  every- 
where. With  good  reason,  therefore,  is  every  soul  both  a 
culprit  and  a  witness ;  as  ijauch  a  culprit  in  respect  of  error 
as  it  is  a  witness  of  truth.  In  the  day  of  judgment  it  will 
sfcand  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  have  nothing  to  say  in 
its  defence.  *Thou  didst  preach  God,  and  didst  not  seek 
after  him ;  thou  spakest  as  a  Christian,  and  didst  persecute 
Christians."' 

1  '*  Dicet  potius,  diyentilatis  in  vulgus  opinionibus,  publicatarum  lite- 
famm  usob,  jam  et  quasi  vitium  corroboratum  taliter  Bermocinandi." 
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SECTION  IL 

TREAIISBS  or  THB  SAME  CLASS  WBIITEIT  BT  TIBTULLIAH  AVTtB  HI 
BBOAMB   A.  UONTANIST. 

In  the  period  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  ocifi- 
prising  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Severus,  no  new  lawia^  as 
we  have  abready  remarked,  were  passed  against  the  Christiaiu^ 
nor  were  they  subjected  to  any  persecutions,  excepting  in 
some  particular  districts,  as  in  proconsular  Africa  and  E^pt^ 
arising  out  of  local  circumstances,  and  on  the  groniia  of 
former  edicts.  In  other  provinces,  since  the  dose  of  the 
bloody  persecutions  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureliiu,  or 
since  the  accession  of  Commodus,  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
the  eightieth  year  of  the  second  century,  the  Christians  had 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.  But  in  the  year  202,  the  Empe- 
ror Septimius  Severus  passed  a  law,  which  seriously  aflfocted 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally,  for  it  prohibited, 
under  severe  penalties,  passing  over  either  to  Christianitj, 
or  to  Judaism,*  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  the  existing 
laws,  Christianity  had  continued  to  spread.  Since,  according 
to  these  laws,  Christianity  was  already  declared  to  be  a  rdigio 
illicita,  there  was  no  necessity,  strictly  speaking,  for  issuing  a 
fresh  edict.  This  new  law  really  was  less  comprehensive  than 
preceding  ones,  since  it  only  denounced  punishment  on  any 
new  transition  from  the  state-religion  to  Christianity;  its 
operation  was  only  to  put  limits  to  the  ftuther  spi^ad  of 
Christianity.  This  law,  accordingly,  presupposed  that  Chris- 
tianity, though  forbidden  by  the  laws,  was,  in  fact,  tolerated. 
and  that  the  emperor  hitherto  had  allowed  that  toleration ; 
and  this  agrees  perfectly  with  what  Tertullian  himself  tells  us, 
that  Christians  were  to  be  foimd  among  senators  and  their 
wives,  and  that  the  emperor  knew  and  tolerated  it,  and  even 
so  far  interested  himself  on  their  behalf,  as  to  oppose  the 
tumultuary  attacks  of  the  people  on  the  Christians.* 

^  ;^lius  SpaYt.  c.  17.  "  Judaeos  fieri  sub  gravi  poena  vetnity  id«i 
ctiam  de  ChristianlB  sanzit" 

'^  '*  Scd  et  clarissimas  feminas,  et  clarissimos  viros  Severus  sciens 
bujus  sectae  esse,  non  modo  non  laesit,  verum  et  testimonio  exqmavit  et 
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An  iocident  which  occurred  about  this  time,  in  a  district 
unknown  to  us,  might  have  been  dangerous,  especially  under 
these  circumstances,  to  the  repose  of  the  Christians,  as  this  law 
had  now  appeared^  which  certainly  did  not  occasion  a  general 
persecution  against  the  Christians.  When  the  emperor,  on 
one  occasion,  (we  cannot  certainly  determine  when,)  distri- 
buted a  sum  of  money,  a  so-called  donalivum,  among  the 
Boldiers,.  they  appeared,  in  order  to  receive  the  present,  in 
festiye  garments  adorned  with  laurels.  There  were  Christians 
among  the  soldiers,  who  felt  no  scruples  about  complying 
with  the  general  custom.  But  an  opinion  was  also  spread 
widely,  as  it  appears,  among  the  Christians,  that  it .  was  un- 
-beooming  for  Cluistians  to  wear  garlands  on  their  heads.  This 
was  owing,  in  part,  to  the  opposition  against  heathenism,  since 
ihe  wearing  of  garlands  was  connected  with  many  heathenish 
festivals ;  and  in  part  to  the  notion  that  this  use  of  flowers, 
which  were  destined  for  other  purposes  by  the  Creator,  was 
absolutely  imnaturaL  Such  a  view  Tertullian  had  already 
exprened  in  his  Apology,*  and  this  view  we  find  in  one  of  the 
Greek  &thers,  belonging  to  quite  a  different  school  from  that 
of  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Alexandria.^  It  so  happened  that 
one  of  the  Christians  appeared  with  a  laurel-garland  in  his 
band.  He  was  immediately  known  to  be  a  Christian,  on 
aocoimt  of  his  military  disobedience,  and  likewise  his  public 
declaration  that  he  was  a  Christian,  and  was  thrown  into 

popnlo  furenti  in  nos  palam  restitit." — Ad  Scap,  c.  iv.  "  But  moreover 
Sevems,  knowing  that  certain  most  illustrions  women  and  most  illus- 
trious men  were  of  this  sect,  not  only  did  not  harm  them,  hut  even 
bononred  them  hy  his  own  testimony,  and  openly  withstood  the  people 
when  they  were  mad  against  us.**  Tertullian  also  gives  here  one  reason 
why  the  emperor  was  fSftvourably  disposed  towards  the  Christians,  which 
was  probably  correct.  A  Christian  named  Proculus  had  anointed  the 
emperor  with  oil  in  an  illness,  and  prayed  for  him.  The  emperor 
regained  his  health,  and  attributed  his  recovery  to  the  prayer  of  the 
Christian,  and  thus  became  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity. 
Tertnllian  calls  this  Proculus,  "Procurator  Evhodice  /'  this  may  mean 
overteer  of  U^e  public  roads ;  but  probably  Euhodia  was  a  proper  name, 
and  ProcoluB,  a  slave,  and  steward  {olxSpofios)  in  the  house  of  a  Roman 
lady  of  rank,  Euhodia ;  as  it  is  well  known  there  were  many  Christians 
among  the  slaves  in  the  early  ages.  When  Septimius  Sevems  became 
emperor,  he  allowed  these  slaves  to  come  to  him,  and  took  many  of  them 
into  his  own  service  at  the  palace. 

^  Apolog.  ci^.  xlii. 

'  Piedag.  lib.  IL  cap.  8. 
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prison.  Many  Christians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  oondnct 
of  this  brother  in  the  faith.  It  was  still  the  duty  of  Ohrift- 
tians^  they  said,  to  avoid  all  culpable  occa&ions  of  presenting 
Christianity  in  an  unfavourable  lights  and  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  every  existing  regulation  which  did  not  oontrft- 
dict  the  law  of  God  And  in  what  passage  of  Holy  Writ  (for 
that  was  the  only  authority  to  which  they  could  bow)  was  it 
said  that  no  man  was  allowed  to  wear  a  garland  of  flowers  or 
laurels  ?  Such  a  person  had,  imcalled-fbr,  taken  the  liberty 
to  raise  a  disturbance  about  a  thing  perfectly  indifferent  in 
itself,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  this  occurrence  would  a£fect 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  generally  in  that  district^  and 
that  the  peace  they  had  enjoyed  so  long — ^for  upwards  of 
twenty  years — ^would  run  the  risk  of  being  destroyed.* 

As  the  affair  came  to  be  much  talked  about,  TertoUian 
stood  forth  to  vindicate  the  soldier's  conduct,  and  was  in- 
duced to  represent  the  practice  of  wearing  garlands  as  incon- 
sistent with  Christianity,  in  his  treatise  De  Corona  MUUiL 
According  to  the  principles  which  Tertullian  held  before  he 
embraced  Montanism,  he  must  have  defended  the  conduct  of 
that  Christian  soldier  and  opposed  his  adversaries.  The  strict- 
ness of  Montanism  here  combine^  itself  with  his  former 
habits  of  thinking.  Tertullian  appears  here  only-  still  more 
zealous  against  his  opponents,  and  endeavours  to  deduce  all 
their  errors  from  the  same  spirit  which  led  them  to  attack 
Montanism.  As  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  necessarily  judged 
differently  from  other  Christians  respecting  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation  and  of  martyrdom.  While  they  held  it  a  duty 
in  times  of  persecution  to  use  every  means  for  self-preserva- 
tion which  were  not  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  fidth,  the 
Montanists  saw  in  whatever  conduced  to  such  an  end,  a  denial 
of  the  feith,  a  disinclination  to  comply  with  the  appointments 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  Montanist  perceived  in  the  various 
tendencies  of  the  argumentation  employed  on  the  stand-point 
of  the  church,  that  way  of  thinking  which  did  not  allow  fall 
scope  to  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  set  arbitraiy 
bounds  to  them,  whether  in  charisms  or  in  martyrdom.' 
From   this  Montanist  stand-point,  Tertullian  attacked  the 

1  "  Tam  bonam  et  longam  pacem  periclitari." 
^  "  Plane  superest,^  at  etiam  martyria  recusare  meditentar,  qui  pro- 
phetias  ejusdem  Spiritus  sancti  respueront." 
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bishops  who  had  endeavoured  to  check  the  spread  of  Mon- 
tauism.  When  such  persons  in  times  of  persecution  sought 
by  every  means  to  obtain  rest  for  their  flocks — when  they 
thei>iselves  evaded  the  fury  of  the  fanatical  populace,  and  for 
a  while  betook  themselves  to  flight,  as  they  were  the  special 
objects  of  persecution, — ^in  all  this  the  Montanist  Tertullian 
saw  nothing  but  cowardice.  He  taunts  them  with  being  hons 
in  peace,  and  deer  in  war ;  as  to  the  former  expression,  it  may 
refer  either  to  their  bold  style  of  speaking  when  no  danger 
was  at  hand,  or  to  their  forwardness  in  ecclesiastical  polemics, 
especially  in  their  controversies  with  the  Montanists. 

The  demand  made  by  his  opponents,  to  point  out  a  passage 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  wearing  of  garlands  on  the  head 
was  forbidden,  must  necessarily  have  perplexed  Tertullian. 
Only  his  deficiency  in  sound  logic,  combined  with  his  inge- 
nious dialectic  and  propensity  to  exaggeration,  could  have 
seduced  him  to  employ  the  retort,  that  when  they  maintained 
that  the  use  of  garlands  was  permitted,  because  it  was  not  for- 
bidden in  Scripture,  they  might  as  well  say  it  was  not  per- 
loitted,  because  it  was  not  expressly  commanded  in  Scripture. 
He  laid  down  as  a  maxim — "  Whatever  is  not  expressly/  per- 
mitted, is  forbidden  ;"  a  kind  of  arguing  of  which  other  exam- 
ples may  be  found  in  Tertullian.  The  principle  of  what  he 
here  asserts  would  be,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  a  code  of 
special  precepts,  positive  and  negative,  in  order  to  determine 
precisely  every  action ;  which  would  approach  very  nearly  to 
the  fidse  positivism  of  Montanism ;  yet  it  would  be  doing 
Tertullian  injustice,  if  we  attempted  to  deduce  a  principle 
from  such  a  single  instance  of  extravagant  assertion ;  and  ex- 
pressions of  an  opposite  kind  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
his 'Writings. 

In  defect  of  Scriptural  proof,  Tertullian  appealed  to  Tra- 
dition. But  he  had  to  deal  with  opponents  who  would  not 
pay  much  regard  to  the  authority  of  tradition  unsupported 
by  the  testimony  of  Scripture.* 

We  here  see  two  opposite  stand-points  first  brought  into 
collision  with  one  another;  a  scene  which  has  been  often 
repeated ; — on  the  one  side  an  appeal  to  Holy  Writ  alone ;  on 
the  other,  an  appeal  to  tradition.    Thus  we  may  here  find  the 

1  "EUftm  in  traditionis  obtentu  exigenda  est  auctoritas  scripta/' 
(De  Oor.  Mil.  cap.  iii.)  was  their  watchword. 
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first  germ  of  the  opposition  between  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  stand-points.  The  appeal  to  tradition  as  the  traiu- 
mission  by  the  living  word  must  indeed  be  the  first  and 
original  one,  since  the  apostles  aimed  to  produce  and  propa- 
gate faith  in  the  Gospel  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  fuod 
their  writings  were  added  as  an  accompaniment,  and  as  called 
forth  by  special  occasions.  As  long  as  they  operated  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  living  word,  it  was  right  to  adhere  to 
that.  But  this  habit  was  involuntarily  continued  to  times  in 
which  the  living  word  of  the  apostles  no  longer  existed ;  and 
then  it  was  possible  for  many  things  of  a  foreign  and  non- 
apostolic  character,  which  were  said  to  be  apostolic,  to  be 
mingled  with  the  original  tradition.  When  this  mixture  and 
confusion  was  perceived,  those  who  had  attained  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  it  felt  compelled  to  escape  from  this  troubled 
source  to  the  objective  word,  which  became  a  substitute  for 
the  personal  presence,  the  oral  teachings  of  the  aposUea 
Thus  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  have  seen,  that  a  party  was 
formed  who  set  up  the  auctoritas  scripta  in  opposition  to  tra- 
dition, and  would  only  admit  proofs  fi'om  the  former  on 
points  of  faith  and  morals.  We  might  be  disposed  to  say, 
that  one  side  was  entirely  in  the  right,  and  the  other  in  the 
wrong.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  justified 
in  such  a  decision.  The  party  who  would  only  admit  proofe 
fi:om  Scripture,  might  stiU  go  too  far  if  they  believed  that  they 
must  adhere  only  to  what  is  literally  expressed  in  Holy  Writ, — 
if  they  did  not  distinguish  between  what  is  contain^  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  and  what  according  to  spirit  and  principle^ 
in  the  Scriptures, — ^if  they  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
truths  promulgated  by  the  apostles  were  not  left  as  so  much 
dead  stock,  but  were  to  continue  their  influence  by  a  liting 
development.  By  indulging  such  one-sidedness  they  might 
ignore  the  right  of  tradition  as  the  witness  of  a  continued 
process  of  Christian  development  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  might  overlook  the  significance  of  Gfaris- 
tian  observances  and  customs  as  far  as  these  were  the  natural 
expression  of  Christian  consciousness  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  now  before  us, — althou^ 
the  use  of  garlands  was  not  expressly  forbidden  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  Christian  usage  which 
fi)rbade  such  a  practice  might  have  its  right,  as  drawn  firom  the 
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sound  developing  process  of  the  Christian  life.  But  on  the 
other  side,  those  who  appealed  to  tradition  alone  did  not 
attentively  consider  the  various  elements  which,  under  the 
name  of  tradition,  were  collected  together  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  the  atictoritas  scripta.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  a 
distinct  idea  with  clear  consciousness  was  not  formed  at  first  of 
tradition,  but  this  idea  had  been  transferred  fi'om  practice  to 
.theory  in  an  arbitrary  and  unconscious  manner.  The  two  ele- 
ments and  ideas  contained  in  tradition  were  not  separated  ;  a 
propagation  of  the  truth  originally  announced  by  the  apostles, 
and  a  continued  development  of  the  principles  which  it  con- 
tains in  thought  and  Ufe  :  a  tradition  which  related  to  the 
sabstance  of  the  truth,  ajs  such, — and  a  tradition  which  related 
to  the  expression  of  that  truth  in  the  actual  life  of  the  church  : 
then  the  imchaugeable  and  the  changeable  in  tradition  were 
not  distinguished,  the  former  being  what  had  really  proceeded 
from  the  pure  development  of  Christian  principles,  and  the 
latter  being  what  had  been  formed  fi:om  the  commixture  of 
accidental  or  foreign  elements.  To  make  such  a  separation, 
a  higher  criterion  was  required,  and  this  could  with  right  be 
fomid  only  in  the  sure  apostolic  word  of  the  atictoritas  scripta; 
BO  that  even  at  that  time,  though  there  was  more  right  on  the 
aide  of  those  who  would  only  admit  the  atictoritas  scripta,  yet 
on  both  sides  there  was  a  portion  of  right  and  of  wrong — the 
contrariety  was  not  altogether  simple  and  absolute,  but  one 
that  called  for  an  adjustment  that  should  ratify  what  was  true, 
and  correct  what  was  erroneous,  in  each. 

TertuUian,  in  arguing  against  those  who  wished  to  adhere 
simply  to  the  letter  of  Scripture,  and  were  in  danger  of 
making  a  mere  legal  code  out  of  it,  had  truth  on  his  side 
when  he  traced  back  tradition  and  usage  to  an  internal  neces- 
sity, and  found  in  it  the  expression  of  what  was  founded  on 
the  essence  of  Christianity,  of  the  Christian  consciousness  or 
the  Christian  reason.  The  ratio  must  justify  what  was  given 
to  tradition.  There  must  be  an  inward  consciousness  of  the 
reasons  for  holding  what  is  founded  on  tradition  and  usage. 
"  That  reason,"  says  Tertullian,  "  will  support  tradition,  cus- 
tom and  &ith,  thou  wilt  either  thyself  perceive,  or  learn  firom 
some  one  who  has  perceived  it.  Meanwhile,  thou  wilt  believe 
that  some  reason  there  is  to  which  submission  is  due.*'  ^  He 
^  Cap.  iv. 
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acknowledges  also  the  analogy  between  this  importanoe  of  tra- 
dition in  religions  matters  and  the  universal  law  of  all  hnmaD 
development,  as  is  evident  when  he  appeals  to  it,  saying,  that 
,  even  in  civil  affairs,  where  no  law  exists,  custom  occupies  the 
place  of  law.  Hence  it  comes  to  the  same  thing,  whether 
men  adhere  to  the  plainly  expressed  law,  or  to  the  observance 
of  custom  ;  both  are  in  a  similar  manner  an  expression  of  ^ 
ratio f  and  on  that  their  validity  rests.  ^  Thus  we  find  here  the 
correct  mean  between  the  positive  and  the  rational.  But  the 
positive  is  nothing  else  than  the  ratio  historically  developed 
and  expressed.  Tertullian  proceeds  from  this  view  of  a  hving 
perpetual  development  of  the  Christian  Spirit,  which  must 
not  be  enclosed  in  the  arbitrary  limits  of  what  is  in  practioe 
at  any  one  time.  Hence  he  maintains  that  something  new 
may  be  instituted  by  virtue  of  the  same  Spirit  from  whom 
the  old  proceeded,  since  a  new  insight  may  be  granted  to  t 
person  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  If  law,"  he 
says,  "  be  founded  in  reason,  then  will  all  that  is  foundied  in 
reason,  by  whomsoever  brought  forward,  be  law.  Dost  thoa 
not  think  that  any  believer  may  have  the  power  to  conoeive 
and  to  establish  a  thing,  so  it  be  agreeable  to  God,  condudve 
to  true  religion,  conducive  to  salvation,  as  the  Lord  says, 
*  And  why,  even  of  yourselves,  judge  ye  not  what  is  right  T 
(Luke  xii.  57,)  and  this  not  as  touching  judgment  only,  bnt 
every  opinion  also  on  things  coming  under  examination.  So 
also  says  the  apostle,^*  If  in  anything  ye  be  ignorant,  God 
shall  reveal  it  unto  you.* "  (Philipp.  iii.  15.)  And  he  appeals 
to  the  instance  of  Paul,  who,  when  he  had  no  express  com- 
mand from  the  Lord,  interposed  his  own  opinion,  (1  Cor.  m 
25,  40,)  since  he  was  conscious  of  following  the  illuminatioii 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Accordingly  Tertullian  maintains  that 
when  a  person  can  adduce  no  express  word  of  Holy  Writ,  it 
is  allowable  to  appeal  to  what  he  knows  to  be  true  by  the 
illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

No  objection  can  be  made  from  the  genuine  Christian 
stand-point  to  what  Tertullian  says,  when  he  ascribes  to  the 
Christian  ratio  the  right  to  distinguish  between  the  true  and 
false  elements  in  tradition.  But  he  sets  out  on  the  assumption 

^  Cap.  iv.  "  Consiietudo  autem  etiam  in  civilibus  rebus  pro  lege 
Buscipitur,  cum  deficit  lex,  nee  difTert  an  scriptura  an  ntione  conaiBtat, 
quando  et  legem  ratio  commendet." 
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that  tradition  first  of  all  requires  to  be  obeyed  on  its  own 
account.  He  assumes  that  it  rests  as  such  upon  the  ratiOf 
and  that  the  only  point  of  importance  is,  to  bring  into  the 
consciousness  the  rcUio  that  lies  at  its  foimdation.  ^  Hence 
arise  the  two  stand-points;  first,  the  belief  in  the  authority  of 
tradition ;  then,  the  examination  of  the  ratio  that  lies  at  the 
basda  We  here  see  in  Tertullian  the  germ  of  the  Augustinian 
principle  of  the  relation  oi fides  to  ratio. 

In  this  development  of  Tertullian's,  the  influence  of  Mon- 
tanism  cannot  be  concealed.  Hitherto  apostolic  tradition 
had  been  understood  only  aj3  a  literal  transmission  of  the 
things  announced  and  ordained  by  the  apostles,  although  not 
set  down  in  writing;  tradition  was  made  use  of  only  for 
holding  fest  what  had  been  once  given, — ^a  conservative  prin- 
ciple; but  through  Montanism  a  new  element  was  added  to 
the  progressive  development.  It  was  the  Montanist  principle, 
that  the  Paraclete,  combiniog  himself  with  what  was  un- 
efaangeable  in  the  foundation  of  the  church-tradition  by  new 
illiiminations,  carried  forward  the  life  of  the  church  in  pro- 
gresEdve  development.  Montanism  therefore  must  pass  over 
tiie  opposing  limits  of  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  well  as  of 
tradition,  which  could  admit  nothing  new. 

Tertullian  endeavoured  to  convict  his  opponents  of  incon- 
Bequential  reasoning,  by  proving  to  them  that  they  observed 
many  things  which  could  not  be  shoWn  to  be  of  apostolic  pre- 
scription from  the  written  records  of  the  faith.  Our  former 
remarks  will  apply  to  the  examples  adduced  by  Tertullian 
against  these  adversaries.  He  appeals  to  the  form  of  renun- 
ciation twice  expressed  at  baptism.  This  was  certainly  not 
an  observance  enjoined  by  the  apostles.  It  was  perhaps 
.  gradually  formed  fit)m  Chiistian  usages  in  which  the  idea  of 
I  baptism  had  been  expressed.  But  here  the  essential  and  the 
accidental  are  to  be  distinguished.  The  act  of  such  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  kingdom  of  evil  certainly  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  baptism  and  regeneration  ;  but  this  form  of  expression  was 
by  no  means  necessary,  or  binding  on  successive  ages,  and  not 
to  be  relinquished  without  injury  to  the  idea.  Then  there 
was  the  trine  immersion  of  baptism,  as  symbolically  making 

*  Cap.  iL  "  Plane,  ut  ratio  quaerenda  sit,  sed  salva  ob8ervatione>  neo 
in  destfuctionem  ejus,  sed  in  aedificationem  potius,  quo  magis  observes, 
aim  faeriB  etiam  de  ratione  securus." 
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the  reference  to  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Hdj 
Spirit.  This,  too,  was  a  symhol  that  arose  out  of  the  Christian 
idea,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  it.  So  likewise  the 
gradually  extended  confession  which  was  made  at  baptism. 
Moreover  the  tasting  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey  by  the 
newly  baptized, — a  symbol  that  was  taken  fromi  the  pure 
Christian  idea,  being  a  reference  to  becoming  a  child  again 
by  regeneration,  or  to  being  made  inheritors  of  the  true 
Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  use  of  such 
symbols  showed  how  the  element  of  the  Christian  life  filled 
their  souls— how  entirely  they  were  penetrated  by  Chiistian 
ideas;  yet  the  symbol  was  by  no  means  necessary;  it  iraa 
only  an  accidental  expression  of  Christian  truth.  Then  then 
was  abstaining  from  the  use  of  the  bath  for  a  week  after 
baptism ;  this  proceeded  from  a  consciousness  of  the  hi^ier 
reference  to  holiness  contained  in  that  water-baptism,  whidi 
they  felt  compelled  to  distinguish  from  all  other  purificatioDSi 
But  here  a  false  element  might  be  introduced,  the  pervenioa 
of  baptism,  the  false  representation  of  a  magical  power  in 
water-baptism.  Further,  the  Lord  had  instituted  tiie  Bfoly 
Supper  in  connexion  with  a  common  meal,  and  all  in  an 
equal  manner  partook  of  it ;  but  in  Tertullian's  time  it  was 
partaken  of  at  the  meetings  of  the  Christians  held  before  day- 
light, and  received  only  from  the  hands  of  the  presidents  of 
the  church.  What  Tertullian  here  reports,  in  part  existed 
only  in  post-apostolic  times,  and  arose  not  from  an  ideal 
cause,  but  gradually  from  the  pressing  influence  of  altered 
circumstances.  Originally,  the  administering  of  the  bread  and 
wine  was  only  something  connected  with  the  common  meal 
which  was  held  as  an  imitation  of  that  last  supper  of  Christ 
with  his  disciples  ;  it  was  only  one  ingredient  in  the  whole  of 
the  festival,  which,  as  the  meal  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  was 
designated  "the  meal  of  brotherly  love."  This  connexion 
corresponded  both  to  the  original  institution,  and  to  the 
complete  idea  of  the  holy  act.  It  was  only  a  relative  neces- 
sity brought  on  by  the  increased  size  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities, that  led  them  to  take  one  constituent  part  out  of 
the  whole,  which  was  put  in  lieu  of  it,  and  designated  the 
Eucharist.  At  a  later  period  misapprehensions  of  the  nature 
of  the  Holy  Supper  were  connected  with  this  deviation  from 
the  original  institution  that  had  been  occasioned  by  circum- 
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Further,  all  Christians,  originally,  in  virtue  of  their 
universal  priesthood,  were  capable  of  peifonning  sacred  ser- 
vices; but  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  organization  in  the 
form  of  the  Christian  community,  the  right  of  the  universal 
priesthood  was  committed  to  those  whom  the  church  chose  to 
be  the  organs  of  their  guidance.  Hence  arose  the  false  notions 
of  a  peculiar  priestly  c^gnity  attached  to  such  persons.  Then 
the  custom  came  in,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
their  relations  persons  should  partake  of  the  Holy  Supper  in 
oommemoration  of  their  fellowship,  not  to  be  destroyed  by 
death,  with  those  who  died  in  the  Lord,  and  present  a  gift  on  the 
altar  in  their  name,  and  that  the  deceased  should  be  especially 
refened  to  in  the  devotions  that  accompanied  the  celebration 
of  the  Supper.  In  the  same  manner  oblations  were  offered  at 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  martyrs, 
as  their  true  birth-day,  a  custom  which  originally  implied 
that  the  martyrs  were  also  men  who  stood  in  need  of 
redemption.^  All  this  beautiful  symbolising  of  Christian 
ideas  proceeded  from  the  depths  of  Christian  feeling  ;  yet  it 
afterwards  furnished  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  false  notion 
of  tiie  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Again,  on  the  Lord's  day  it  was 
ooonted  unlawful  to  fiist  or  to  worship  on  the  knees;  also  full 
fifty  days  were  marked  from  the  celebration  of  the  resur- 
rection to  the  oommemoration  of  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  All  this  was  a  beautiful  expression  of  the  Christian 
consciousness.  It  testified  what  power  faith  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  had  over  the  minds  of  believers — how  they 
were  penetrated  by  the  conviction  that  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  must  needs  be  the  centre  of  the  whole  Christian  life,  and 
the  festival  of  that  event  one  of  the  highest  joy,  accompanied 
by  the  consciousness  that  Christ  had  thereby  raised  men  who 
were  sunk  down  to  earth,  in  fellowship  witii  him  to  heaven. 
On  this  account  men  were  not  to  fast,  but  to  pray  standing 
apright  when  they  celebrated  the  commemoration  of  Christ's 
resurrection  and  ascension  even  to  that  of  the  corroborative 
fiust  of  the  eftusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  all  this  was  only 
ft  single  symbol  of  what  must  always  fill  the  whole  of  the 
Christian  consciousness.  Tertullian  says,  "  We  feel  pained  if 
any  of  the  wine  or  even  of  our  bread  be  spilled  upon  the 

^  See  Neander'B  General  History  of  the  Christiau  Religion  and 
Ohiireh,  vol  i.  pp. -462 — 464.    Stand.  Library  ed.— Tr. 
VOL.  II.  T 
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ground."  There  is  implied  in  this  a  beautiful  Christiaii  Ben- 
timent,  the  consciousness  of  the  thanks  due  to  God  for  his 
earthly  gifts,  which  ought  to  be  something  sacred  to  Chzk- 
tians ;  perhaps  also  there  is  a  reference  to  the  consecration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Supper.  NeYerihele88»  it 
cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  perversion  of  what  was  origi- 
nally a  symbolical  expression  passed  into  a  painful  sapenti- 
tion.  What  we  have  here  remarked,  is  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  last  instance  Tertullian  adduces  of  tradition,  the  cub- 
tom  prevalent  among  Christians  of  marking  the  forehead  with 
the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  all  their  travels  and  movementa^ 
in  coming  in  and  going  out,  in  all  the  daily  employments  of 
life,  such  as  dressing  and  washing.  A  genuine  Christian  idea 
was  implied  in  this  practice,  that  the  whole  life  of  the 
Christian  in  all  its  separate  acts  must  be  sanctified  thiou^ 
the  consciousness  of  redemption,  through  a  reference  to  Chnst 
the  crucified  as  the  Eedeemer.  The  consecration  of  the  CrosB 
was  to  be  extended  to  everything.  This  would  indeed  haT6 
been  the  perfection  of  the  Christian  life,  if  what  this  symbol 
represented  had  met  with  its  true  fulfilment.  But  it  came  to 
pass,  that  what  originally  proceeded  from  the  inward  Christian 
life  and  was  a  sensible  expression  of  it,  afterwards  degenerated 
into  a  mere  mechanism,  so  that  a  supernatural  sanctifying 
power  was  ascribed  to  the  outward  act  in  and  for  itself  and 
thus  it  served  rather  to  obscure  the  idea  of  Christianily  than 
to  make  it  the  ever-present  centre  of  the  Christian  life.  These 
instances  given  by  Tertullian  of  what  was  regarded  in  his 
time  as  having  the  authority  of  tradition,  are  suited  to  eluci- 
date our  remarks  on  the  various  elements  of  which  tradition 
was  composed. 

TertuUian  wished  to  prove  by  internal  groimds,  what  WM 
allowed  by  Christian  usage.  But  since  he  wished  to  find 
reasons  for  prohibiting  what  in  itself  was  permissible,  he  wiS 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  many  unsound  arguments.  He 
wished  to  show  that  crowning  with  garlands  was  something 
unnatural.  But  even  as  a  Montanist  he  would  by  no  meane 
renounce  all  pleasures  of  the  senses.  He  says,  "  All  sab- 
stances  are  pure  as  being  the  creatures  of  God,  and  in  tfak 
their  character,  fit  for  the  use  of  all;  but  the  application 
of  the  very  use  makes  the  difference.  For  even  1  kill  a  fowl 
for  myself  no  less  than  Socrates  did  for  iEsculapius ;  and  if  the 
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odour  of  any  place  offends  me,  I  bum  something  from  Arabia, 
but  not  witii  the  same  ceremony,  nor  in  the  same  dress,  nor 
with  the  same  outward  show  which  is  employed  upon  idols." 
But  he  requires  that  all  natural  productions  should  be  made 
use  of  agreeably  to  the  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  in  a 
laaimer  corresponding  to  their  original  destination.  He  attri- 
butes every  perversion  of  nature,  every  abuse  of  her  pro- 
ductions, to  Satan  and  sin.     To  support  this  view  he  refers 
to  Rom.  "viii.  20,  in  which  nature  is  described  as  subject  to 
canity  through  the  sin  of  man.     By  means  of  Christianity 
nature  regains  her  original  rights;  all  things  are  restored  to 
their  natural  use.     Tertullian  has  here  recognised  correctly 
the  principle  of  Christian  morals,  and  the  depth  of  his  mind 
is  shown  in  his  knowing  how  to  institute  an  inquiry  on  a 
milrject  so  external  and  isolated  in  connexion  with  the  highest 
truths.     But  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  conducts  it, 
lays  him  open  to  the  charge  of  sophistry.     He  errs  in  his 
application  of  a  correct  principle,  since  he  determines  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  what  is  natural,  and  what  is  unnatural. 
He  does  not  acknowledge  the  freedom  with  which  man  is 
called  to  use  the  productions  of  nature,  and  to  use  them  as 
symbols  for  the  spirit.     The  idea  of  the  natural  is  formed  by 
him  in  too  mech^cal  a  manner.    Flowers  are  intended  only 
to  gratify  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell ;  this  alone  is  their 
natural  use.     To  make  them  into  garlands  as  symbols  of  joy 
and  festivity  appeared  to  Tertullian  to  be  a  perversion  of 
nature,  an  act  of  sacrilege  against  their  Creator.     Here  we 
perceive  the  contraction  of  the  ethical  spirit  which  would 
narrow  Christian  freedom  by  arbitrary  maxims  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  world.     We  impute  this  to  what  might  be 
designated  by  the  name  of  pietism.     As  belonging  to  the 
passages  in  which  Tertullian,  who  sometimes  was  overcome  by 
a  Jewish  element,  most  clearly  marks  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to  the  Old  TestaiP'^nt,  we 
may  quote  the  words,  where,  appealing  to  the  typical  character 
of  the  Jewish  cultus,  he  says,  "  But  if  they  were  figures  of  ' 
ourselves — (for  we  are  both  temples  of  God,  and  his  altars, 
and  lights,  and  vessels) — this  also  they  foreshowed  in  a  figure, 
that  men  of  God  ought  not  to  be  crowned."  ^ 

The  question  respecting  this  corona  militaris  led"  him  to 
*  Cap.  ix. 
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discuss  the  question  whether  militaiy  service  in  general  ma 
allowable  for  Christiana     He  declared  himself  against  it  on 
very  similar  groimds  to  those  he  had  made  use  of  before  his 
transition  to  Montanism.    The  unconditional  obedience  to  one 
man,  to  whose  service  the  soldier  surrendered  himself,  appeared 
to  him  as  something  unchristian  ;  and  not  less  unchristian  be 
considered  it  that  man  should  thereby  be  released  from  all 
the  bonds  of  nature  which  Christianity  held  sacred,  though  in 
subordination  to  Christ.     He  says,^  "  Do  we  believe  that  a 
human  sacrament  may  supersede  a  divine  one,  and  that  a  man 
may  pledge  his  name  to  another  lord  after  Christ  ?  and  ro- 
noimce  &,ther  and  mother,  and  all  that  are  nearest  to  him  f — 
whom  the  law  teaches  should  be  honoured  and  loved  next  to 
God ;  whom  the  gospel  also  has  in  like  manner  hononzed, 
only  not  valuing  them  more  than  Christ."     After  malring  an 
erroneous  application  (as  we  have  noticed  above)  of  Ghnst's 
words  in  Matt.  xxvi.  52,  "  ZTe  that  useth  the  sword  shall  perish 
hy  the  sword"  he  adds,  ''And  shall  the  son  of  peace  aot  in 
battle,  whom  it  will  not  befit  even  to  go  to  law  ?     Shall  he 
administer  bonds,  and  imprisonment,  and  tortures,  and  poniah- 
ments,  who  may  not  avenge  even  his  own  injuries  1      Ter- 
tullian  is  still  bewildered  in  that  misapprehension   of  the 
precepts  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  of  the  law  of 
Christian  love,  for  want  of  understanding  the  relation  love 
bears  to  justice  and  right,  of  which  we  have  spoken  above. 
These  were  manifest  defects,  which  could  only  be  remedied 
by  the  progressive   development    of  Christian   morals  and 
the  progressive  pervasion  of  earthly  relations  by  Christian 
principle.     In  order  to  prove  the  irreconcilableniBss   of  the 
militia  Christi  and  the  militia  seculi,  he  says,  ''  Shall  he  keep 
his  military  station  for  any  other  than  for  Christ  ?  or  on  the 
Lord's  day,  when  he  does  not  do  it  even  for  Christ  1"     nius 
is  an  allusion  to  the  times  for  fasting  and  prayer,  for  wnicb, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  were  particularly  cl^osen,  and  which 
by  a  common  metaphor,  being  regarded  as  the  watch-hoius  of 
the  Christian  soldier,  Tertullian  here  calls  his  stabiones,    Hie 
static  in  Caesar's  service  was  inconsistent  with  his  st(U\o  in  the 
service  of  the  one  Lord  Christ     But  even  on  a  Sunday  the 
Chiistian  soldier  must  omit  his  watchnservice,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  desecration  of  that  day,  when  even  the  «^a^ion«i  of  the 
>  Cap.  xi. 
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CLiistian  militia  were  not  allowable.)  "  And  shall  he  keep 
watch  before  those  temples  which  he  has  renounced  1  And 
shall  he  sit  at  meat  where  the  apostle  woidd  not  have  him  1" 
(i.  e,  in  idol-temples.)  Here  also  we  perceive  a  misimder- 
standing  in  the  interpretation  of  Paul's  words,  for  he  is  not 
there  (1  Cor.  viii.  10)  speaking  of  eating  in  idol-temples, 
mmply  as  such,  but  of  partaking  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to 
idols.  "And  shall  he  defend  by  night  those  whom  in  the 
day-time  he  has  put  to  flight  by  his  exorcisms,"  (this  refers  to 
the  exorcising  of  evil  spirits,  whom  Tertullian  identified  with 
the  fiJse  gods,)  "  leaning  and  resting  upon  a  spear  wherewith 
Christ's  side  was  pierced  1"  (The  watch-service  before  the 
heathen  temples.)  "  Shall  he  also  carry  the  standard,  the 
rival  of  Christ  ?  And  shall  he  ask  for  a  watchword  from  the 
emperor,  who  has  already  received  one  from  God  1  Shall  he 
when  dead  be  disturbed  by  the  trumpet  of  the  trumpeter, 
who  expects  to  be  awakened  by  the  trump  of  the  angel? 
Shall  the  Christian  be  burnt  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
camp,  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  deserved  fij-e  V  (Here  we 
see  the  reason  of  the  disinclination  to  bum  the  dead  among 
Christians.) 

Yet  in  one  respect  Tertullian  expresses  himself  more  mildly 
than  in  his  earlier  pre-montanist  writings.  In  those  he 
appeared  to  disapprove  of  military  service  in  general  for  Chris- 
tians ;  although  speaking  objectively  on  the  varieties  of  calling 
which  Christians  had  to  carry  on  with  the  heathen,  he  reckons 
among  others,  military  service.  He  now  distinguishes  the 
two  cases, — when  a  person  being  a  Christian  chooses  the 
military  life,  or,  when  at  his  conversion  to  Christianity  he  is 
actually  engaged  in  that  vocation.  In  fiivour  of  the  latter 
remaining  in  his  calling,  it  was  usual  to  adduce  the  example 
of  the  soldiers  whom  John  baptized ;  of  the  believing  centurion 
whom  Christ  commended ;  and  of  Cornelius,  who  was  con- 
verted by  Peter.  And  these  examples  appeared  to  have  had 
some  weight  with  Tertullian.  Such  persons,  he  decliu-cd, 
must  either  leave  the  army  immediately  on  their  baptism,  as 
many  had  done ;  or  at  all  events  they  must  take  care  to  do 
nothing  contrary  to  the  divine  law,  which  could  not  be 
allowed  even  in  military  service  ;  or  lastly,  they  must  suffer 
for  the  cause  of  God,  to  which  likewise  believers  in  the 
capacity  of  citizens  were  pledged.     "  A  Christian  is  nowhere 
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anything  else.  The  Gospel  is  one ;  and  Jesus  is  the  rama 
In  his  sight  the  believing  citizen  is  a  soldier "  (namely  in 
respect  of  his  calling  and  duties  as  a  miles  Christt),  *'  and  the 
believing  soldier^  is  a  citizen  ;'*  (he  has  the  same  duties,-  and 
cannot  excuse  himself  for  neglecting  them  on  the  plea  of  his 
military  profession.) 

Tertullian  justly  observes,  that  if  the  necessity  of  mj 
worldly  relation  or  calling  could  furnish  an  excuse  for  the 
neglect  of  any  Christian  duty,  the  entire  sanctity  of  Christian 
morals  would  soon  be  destroyed;  for  every  voluntaiy  act 
might  easily  find  an  apology  in  the  pressure  of  outwavd 
circumstances.^  He  touches  particularly  on  the  inducement 
held  out  at  that  time  for  wearing  laurel  crowns,  the  donative 
to  the  soldiers  on  account  of  their  victory,  (probably  that  over 
the  Parthians,)  and  says  in  this  connexion — "The  same  laurel 
is  denounced  in  the  distribution  of  the  donative.  Evident)^ 
it  is  not  a  gratuitous  idolatry,  since  it  sells  Christ  for  certain 
pieces  of  gold,  as  Judas  did  for  pieces  of  silver.  Shall  this  be 
the  meaning  of,  *Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;*  to  give 
the  hand  to  mammon,  and  to  apostatize  &om  God)  ^aU 
this  be  the  meaning  of,  'Render  to  CsBsar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's;'  not  to  render 
the  man  to  God,  and  to  take  the  denarius  fi-om  Csesar  ?  Is 
the  triumphal  laurel  composed  of  leaves,  or  of  corpses  1  Is  it  * 
adorned  with  plates,  or  with  the  ashes  of  the  dead  1  Is  it 
bedewed  with  ointments,  or  with  the  tears  of  wives  and 
mothers?  perhaps  even  of  some  Christians,  for  Christ  is 
among  the  barbarians."  This  last  expression  very  well  suits 
the  victory  over  the  Parthians,  for  Christianity  at  an  early 
period  had  spread  itself  in  the  provinces  of  the  Parthian 
empire. 

Another  occasion  on  which  crowns  of  laurel  were  used,  was 
to  adorn  slaves  when  they  obtained  their  fireedouL  In  passing 
his  judgment  on  this  use  of  them,  Tertullian  proceeds  from 
an  ideal  point  of  view,  and  manifests  that  the  reference  to  the 
highest  good  was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts.  In  oppo8iti(m 
to  the  ancient  stap^^pint,  on  which  earthly  fii-eedom  was  the 

^  Cap.  xi.     The  miles  here  must  evidently  hejldelia,  not  infiddia, 
2  "  Caeterum  subvertit  totam  substantiam  sacramenti  causatieqjnainoifi 
ut  etiam  Toluntariis  delictis  fibulam   laxct;  nam  et  volantas  potfliit 
necessitas  contend!,  habens  scilicet,  unde  cogatar."    Cap.  xi. 
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highest  good,  he  regards  all  mere  outward  earthly  freedom  as 
only  apparent  and  valueless ;  and  true  freedom  only  that 
which  has  its  foundation  in  the  inner  man,  and  proceeds  from 
redemption.  But  similarly  to  what  we  have  already  re- 
marked, in  combating  the  excessive  valuation  of  earthly 
freedom,  he  fells  into  the  opposite  extreme,  since  he  does  not 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  earthly  freedom,  even  as  a 
subordinate  good  in  connexion  with  the  highest  good,  the 
only  true  and  essential  freedom.  That  defect  in  his  views  is 
to  be  seen  throughout,  which  was  founded  on  the  complete  one- 
aidedness  in  his  conception  of  the  development  of  the  Chris- 
tian life, — a  one-sidedness  which  corresponded  to  the  general 
'character  of  ibis  first  stage  in  the  development  of  the  church, 
and  shows  that  he  had  not  yet  found  the  right  adjustment  of 
the  relation  of  all  earthly  things  to  the  divine.  "  Earthly  free- 
dom," he  says,  "gives  crowns.  But  thou  art  already  redeemed 
by  Christ,  and  that  at  a  great  price.  How  can  the  world  set 
tree  another's  servant  1  Though  it  seems  to  be  freedom,  yet 
18  it  seen  also  to  be  servitude.  In  the  world  all  things  are 
imaginary,  and  nothing  real.  For  even  then  thou  wast  free 
from  man,  being  redeemed  by  Christ;  and  now,  though  made 
free  ^y  man,  thou  art  Christ's  servant.  If  thou  thinkest  that 
the  freedom  of  the  world  is  true  liberty,  so  that  thou  even 
diatinguishest  it  by  a  crown,  thou  hast  returned  to  the  service 
of  man,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  liberty  ;  thou  hast  lost  the 
freedom  of  Christ,  which  thou  thinkest  to  be  servitude." '  It 
is  Tertullian's  leading  idea,  that  on  the  highest  stand-point 
the  antagonism  of  freedom  and  dependence  is  lost.  True 
freedom  is  inseparably  connected  with  dependence  on  Christ, 
and  only  in  this  dependence  on  him  is  to  be  found  freedom 
and  independence  in  relation  to  all  created  objects.  Hence 
the  ideas  of  freedom  and  dependence,  according  to  the 
common  judgment  of  the  world,  were,  in  Tertullian's  opinion, 
no  reality,  but  a  mere  semblance.      The  Christian,  as  he 

^  ^  Coronat  et  libeitas  Bsecularis.  Scd  tu  jam  redemptus  es  a  ChriRto, 
et  qoidam  magno.  Servum  alienum  quomodo  B»culum  manumittei  1 
EliSi  libertas  videtur,  sed  et  seryitus  videbitur.  Omnia  imaginaria  in 
88BC11I0,  et  nihil  veri.  Kam  et  tunc  liber  hominis  eras,  redemptus  a 
Christo,  et  nunc  servus  es  Christi,  licet  manumissus  ab  homine.  Si 
Tcram  pates  saBculi  libei^tatem,  ut  et  corona  consignos,  rcdisti  in  servi- 
intern  hominis,  quam  putas  libertatcm ;  amisisti  libertatem  Chrioti,  quam 
patas  senritatem."    Cap.  xiii. 
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thought,  had  entirely  renounced  this  stand-point.  With  a 
consciousness  springing  up  in  his  own  soul  of  this  CShristian 
freedom,  TertuUian  beautifully  says — "  So  far  must  the  Chin- 
tian  be  &om  putting  this  work  of  idolatry  on  his  own  head, 
yea,  I  might  even  say  on  Christ,  if  so  be  that  Christ  u  ^ 
head  of  ike  man^  which  head  is  as  free  as  Christ  himself  not 
obliged  to  wear  a  veil,  fer  less  a  bandage.  MoreoveE^  the 
head  which  is  obliged  to  wear  a  veil,  the  head  of  the  woman 
being  already  occupied  by  a  veil,  has  not  room  for  a  bandaga 
She  bears  the  burden  of  her  own  subjection.  If  she  ou^t 
not  to  be  seen  with  her  head  imcovered  becaiise  of  the  angiU, 
much  more,  having  her  head  crowned,  will  she  offend  those 
who  are,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time  wearing  their  crowna.** 
It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  understands  the  words  Sea  roic 
ayy iXovg,  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  to  be  used  respecting  good  angels. 
Before  their  sight  the  woman  must  appear  with  a  veil  as  a 
sign  of  humility,  of  her  natural  dependence  on  the  man.  But 
if  she  would  displease  the  angels  by  rejecting  this  mark  of 
dependence,  how  much  more  if  she  stood  before  them  (who 
already  wear  a  heavenly  crown)  with  the  proud  ornament  of 
a  wreath. 

Tertullian  closes  this  book  with  words  which  testify  how,  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  least  important  things,  the  reference 
to  Christ  was  the  central  point  that  determined  the  whole 
style  of  his  contemplations.^  "  If,  for  these  things,  thou 
owest  thy  head  to  him,  who  for  thee  wore  a  crown  of  thorns, 
pay  him,  if  thou  canst,  with  such  a  head  as  his  own  was  when 
he  offered  it  up  for  thine ;  or  wear  not  a  crown  of  flowen,  if 
thou  art  not  able  to  wear  one  of  thorns;  if  thou  art  not  yet 
able  to  wear  (the  true)  crown  of  flowers,"  (the  martyr's  crown, 
the  testimonium  floridum.)  "  Preserve  undefiled  for  God  what 
is  his  own.     He  shall  crown  it  if  he  will.     Yea,  he  does  will ; 

^  The  agreement  is  remarkable  in  men  of  such  different  choimeten  as 
Tertullian  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  to  their  peculiar  modes  of 
contemplating  an  object  in  itself  of  such  little  importance.  Clemeut 
says  (lib.  ii.  p.  181),  "  The  living  image  of  God  is  not  to  be  crowned  like 
(lead  idols."  He  has  a  similar  reference  to  Christ's  crown  of  thoms, 
(lib.  ii.  p.  182,)  "It  is  foolish  that  we  who  have  heard  that  Christ  was 
crowned  with  thorns,  despising  the  honourable  sufferings  of  the  Lord, 
should  be  overcome  by  flowers " — aK^yurrov  auriKo^as  "^fias  rhp  itifMr 
oLKdudais  i<rre/jL/jL4vov  avrohs  impixfrnvTOS  r^  <r€fiy<^  rod  Kvplov  irdiB^i,  i» 
8€t(r0ou  rois  iSofd^ffiv, 
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he  even  inyites  thee  to  it.  'To  him  that  overcometh/  he  saith, 
*I  will  give  a  crown  of  life.  Be  thou'  also  'faithful  unto  deatL 
*Fight  thou'  also  *the  good  fight,'  for  which  the  apostle,  with 
good  cause,  trusted  that  there  was  'kid  up  for  him  a  crown.' . . . 
Why  condenmest  thou  to  the  garland  and  the  wreath  that 
head  which  is  designed  for  a  kingly  crown  1  for  Christ  Jesus 
has  'made  us  kings  unto  God  and  Ms  Father.'  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  a  perishing  flower  1  Thou  hast  a  flower  'out  of  the 
rod  of  Jesse,'  on  which  all  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
rested, — a  flower  incorruptible,  unwithering,  everlasting,  by 
choosing  which,  the  good  soldier  (the  soldier  who,  despising 
the  croAvn  of  laurel,  meets  martyrdom)  has  been  promoted  to 
honour  in  the  ranks  of  heaven."  Although  TertuUian  did  not 
belong  to  those  who,  like  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  recognised 
in  Pagan  antiquity  a  preparation  for  Christianity,  yet  he  also 
found  in  the  myths  and  symbols  of  the  ancient  religion  a 
ishadowy  image  of  divine  truth,  inasmuch  as  Satan,  fi:om 
whom  he  deduced  these  religions,  appeared  to  him  as  the 
imitator  of  the  true,  the  mimic  of  the  divine.  From  this 
stand-point  he  also  thought,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  coidd 
detect  in  the  myths  a  counterfeit  type  of  Christian  tnith.^ 
He  adduces,  as  one  instance,  the  Persian  mysteries  of  Mythras. 
**  Blush  ye,"  says  TertuUian,  "his  fellow-soldiers  who  shall  now 
stand  condemned,  not  by  him,  but  by  any  soldier  of  Mythras, 
who,  when  he  is  initiated  in  the  cavern,  the  camp,  in  very 
truth,  of  darkness,  when  the  crown  is  offered  him,  (a  sword 
being  placed  between  him  and  it,  as  if  in  mimicry  of  martyr- 
dom,) and  then  fitted  on  his  head,  is  directed  to  put  it  aside 
from  his  head,  and  to  remove  it,  perhaps,  to  his  shoulder, 
saying  that  Mythras  is  his  crown."  In  this  TertuUian  finds 
a  counterfeit  imitation  of  Christian  self-denial,  since  the  Chris- 
tian knows  no  other  crown  than  Christ. 

When  TJertullian  wrote  the  treatise  Be  Corona  MilUis,  he 
had  already  formed  the  design  of  discussing  in  a  separate 
work,*  the  question  whether  a  Christian  might  lawfuUy  save 
himself  from  persecution  by  flight.  This  design  he  carried 
into  efiect.     The  immediate  occasion  of  writing  it  was  a  ques- 

'  Cap.  xi.  "  Seiebant  et  qui  penes  vos  ejusmodi  fabulas  aemulas  ad 
destrQCtionem  veritatis  istiusmodi  praeministravenint." 

'  "Sed  de  quaBstiombas  confession  urn  alibi  docebimus.'*— i>c  Cor. 
Mil  cap.  L 
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tion  proposed  ih  a  social  meeting  by  one  Fabius,  a  member  of 
the  catholic  church,  whether  it  became  a  Christian  to  flee 
from  an  impending  persecution.  It  was  the  general  principle 
practically  adopted  by  many  pious  Christians,  that  this  was 
entirely  accordant  with  the  doctrine  and  spirit  of  the  Ck)8peL 
This  gave  rise  to  a  dispute,  since  many  of  the  persons  present 
maintained  it,  but  Tertullian  held  the  contrary  opinion*  And 
since  the  warmth  of  the  debate  would  not  allow  him  to  state 
all  his  reasons,  he  composed,  in  the  first  instance  for  his 
friend  Fabius,  his  work  Be  Fvga  in  FerseciUione — (On  Flight 
in  Persecution). 

Probably  the  point  here  brought  imder  discussion  was  only 
a  question  disputed  between  the  Montanists  and  their  oppo- 
nents. Among  the  Montanists  themselves  there  could  be  no 
dispute  respecting  it.  According  to  their  general  ethical  ten- 
dencies and  principles,  it  was  already  decided ;  for  an  enthu- 
siastic over- valuation  of  martyrdom  and  an  inclination  towards 
it  belonged  to  the  essence  of  Montanism ;  and  in  this  leepeot 
a  tendency  that  had  existed  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  chnrdi 
had  fixed  itself  in  Montanism ;  and  the  predominant  passivity, 
the  quietism  which  belonged  to  the  very  nature  of  Montanism, 
did  not  admit  of  the  employment  of  human  means,  to  contra- 
vene a  divine  dispensation,  which  could  only  be  met,  it  was 
believed,  by  absolute  resignation.  The  Montanist  spirit  was 
characteristically  expressed  in  the  myeterious  oracular  Yoices 
of  the  Montanist  prophets,  as  quoted  by  Tertullian  in  this 
treatise.  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  publicly  known  ?  it  is  well  for 
thee,  for  he  who  is  not  made  public  among  men,  will  be  so 
before  the  Lord  ;"  i.  e.  will  be  denounced  before  him  as  one 
who  has  denied  him.  "  Be  not  ashamed ;  justice  brings  thee 
forth  into  public."  "Why  art  thou  ashamed,  since  thou 
bearest  the  glory  of  it  1  An  opportunity  is  given  since  thon 
art  seen  by  men."  "  Be  unwilling  to  die  on  your  beds,  in 
miscarriages  or  in  soft  fevers ;  but  wish  to  die  in  martyrdom, 
that  He  may  be  glorified  who  suffered  for  you.**  We  recog- 
nise in  these  passages  that  enthusiastic  tendency  of  Christian 
feeling  for  which  the  sick-bed  and  the  pains  of  a  natural  death 
were  something  mean  and  despicable ;  as  if  the  genuine  Chris- 
tian resignation,  the  disposition  to  imitate  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  could  not  be  maintained  on  a  sick-couch  or  a  death- 
bed as  well  as  in  a  martyrdom.     This  contempt  of  what  was 
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natural  to  man,  stands  in  contradiction  to  the  impress  of  the 
Christian  spirit  -  For  the  Montanists^  therefore,  no  examina- 
tion was  here  required;  a  positive  authority  had  akeady 
deoided  the  question  for  them.  The  new  utterances  of  the 
Paiaclete  had  for  them  the  sama  authority  as  the  expressions 
of  Holy  Writ.  And  as  at  a  later  period  the  advocates  of  the 
stand-point  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  employed  as  an 
azgument  in  its  favour,  that  what  among  others  who  call 
themselves  Christians  was  still  disputable,  could  no  longer  be 
so  among  those  who  regarded  the  authority  of  the  church, 
but  had  been  decided  in  a  manner  raised  above  all  doubt ;  so 
without  question  Tertullian  wished  to  make  use  of  this  for  the 
advantage  of  Montanism  among  those  who  were  not  disposed 
to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets,  when  he  says  of  his  oppo- 
nents, that  "  they  were  deservedly  in  doubt  respecting  other 
things^  since  they  did  not  acknowledge  the  Paraclete  who  led 
into  all  truth."  ^  We  here  see  what  is  shown  in  many  other 
respects,  that  many  things  have  passed  over  in  a  milder  and 
modified  form,  into  Roman  Catholicism  from  Montanism, 
which  represents  one  side  of  an  ultra-catholic  stand-point. 
Bat  Tertullian,  when  he  wrote  this,  had  so  much  greater  rea- 
son for  wishing  to  represent  Montanism  in  a  favourable  Hght, 
since  he  was  <£scussing  the  question  with  persons  who  do  not 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  decided  violent  opponents  of 
i£at  system.*  Hence  it  may  be  accounted  for,  that  Tertullian 
does  not  exhibit  so  much  vehemence  in  this  treatise  a^  in  his 
other  writings  against  the  opponents  to  Montanism.  Yet  we 
perceive  the  sectarian  spirit  of  Montanism,  which  regarded 
the  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  new  prophets  as  a  denial  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  would  only  acknowledge  the  full 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  those  quarters  where  these 
new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  were  received.  According  to 
this  Montanist  view,  the  true  power  for  martyrdom  was  want- 
ing to  others,  because  they  did  not  surrender  themselves  to 
the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  were  poured  forth  in 
all  their  fiilness  over  the  churches  by  the  new  prophets.  This 
is  "Ceiy  manifest  fi-om  the  closing  words  of  the  book,  to  which 
we  shall  come  in  the  sequel. 

*  "  Qui  bI  forte  Paracletum  non  recipicndo,  deductorem  omnia  vert 
tatii  merito  adhuc  etiam  aliis  quffistionibiis  obnoxii  estis."    Cap.  i« 
'  As  we  may  infer  from  the  expression,  ''si  forte,"  &c. 
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TertuUian,  in  this  inquiry,  sets  out  from  the  question,  Are 
the  persecutions  against  the  church  an  operation  of  the  evil 
spirit,  as  many  persons  maintained,  but  which  the  Gnoetio 
Basilides  (only  on  another  side)  as  well  as  TertuUian  impugned, 
— or  are  they,  either  immediately  or  mediately,  a  work  of 
God,  and  take  place  imder  his  direction  ?  He  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  although  persecutions  proceed  from  Satan,  yet  he 
can  effect  nothing  against  the  will  of  God,  and  can  only  act 
as  his  instrument.  They  take  place,  as  he  thinks,  for  a  two- 
fold object ;  to  prove  and  purify  true  believers,  and  to  make 
a  separation  between  them  and  those  who  are  only  apparent 
believers.  The  former  operation  of  persecutions  he  thus 
describes :  "  When  is  God  more  trusted  but  when  he  is  more 
feared  ?  and  when  is  that  but  in  times  of  persecution  f  The 
church  is  struck  with  amazement.  Then  faith  is  more  anxious 
in  its  undertakings  and  more  regular  in  £asts,  and  watchings^ 
and  prayers,  and  humihty,  in  diligence,  in  love,  in  holing 
and  in  sobriety."  TertuUian  only  sees  weakness  of  faith,  when 
in  times  of  impending  persecutions  Christians  hold  their 
meetings  less  frequently  and  use  greater  caution  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  of  the  heathen.  He  says  to  them,  "  Enow 
you  not,  that  God  is  Lord  of  aU  ?  and  if  it  be  God's  will, 
you  wiU  suffer  persecution ;  if  it  be  not  his  wiU,  then  the 
heathen  wiU  be  silent.  Only  beUeve  : — thou  beUevest  in  that 
God  without  whose  will  not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground. 
I  think  that  we  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows."  But 
TertuUian's  opponents  certainly  need  not  submit  to  this  re- 
proach of  weakness  of  faith.  They  could  assent  to  everything 
which  TertuUian  says  of  Christian  confidence  in  divine  guid- 
ance, and  yet  maintain  that  they  must  do  their  part,  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  not  to  awaken  the  suspicion  and  wrath  of  the 
heathen,  and  to  maintain  peace  in  the  churches.  The  manner 
in  which  TertuUian  applied  a  principle  correct  in  itself,  could 
not  justify  the  conclusion,  that  men  were  to  leave  everything 
in  God's  hands,  and  make  no  use  of  human  means.  This 
sentiment  was  certainly  connected  with  Montanist  quietism. 
TertuUian  quotes  expressions  of  his  opponents  in  which  they 
appeal  to  the  necessity  of  doing  their  utmost  while  exerdsiDg 
trust  in  God.  "  I  do  my  part,"  says  the  representative  of  the 
opposite  system,  "  I  flee,  lest  I  should  perish  if  I  denied  the 
Mth.     It  depends  on  God  to  bring  mc  back  again  from  flight 
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when  he  pleases."*  But  Tertullian,  who  judged  differently 
from  the  party  he  opposed  respecting  the  relation  of  human 
action  to  the  Divine  will,  charged  them  with  the  want  of  true 
fiiith  in  God,  which  would  impel  believers,  not  to  flee,  but  to 
commit  everything  to  God,  while  they  remained  with  confi- 
dence. He  says,  "Do  we  not  acknowledge  the  power  of  God, 
that,  as  he  can  bring  us  back  &om  flight,  so  also,  if  we  do  not 
flee,  yea  even  if  we  walk  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  he  can 
protect  us?  How  is  this,  that  thou,  in  order  to  flee,  givest  Grod 
the  glory  of  being  able  to  bring  thee  back  from  flight;  but  thou 
dost  not  give  him  the  glory  when  thou  testifiest  of  him  that 
thou  doubtest  of  the  power  of  his  protection?  Why  dost  not 
thou  rather  say  with  steadfast  trust  in  God,  I  do  what  is  my 
part;  I  do  not  depart ;  God,  if  he  pleases,  will  protect  me." 

But  yet  his  opponents  might  answer  in  an  evangelical 
sense,  "  I  distrust  not  God's  almightiness,  but  my  own  weak- 
ness. I  know,  indeed,  that  he  can  give  me  power  to  remain 
stead&st  and  feithfiil  to  him  imder  all  tortures ;  but  I  do  not 
venture  to  request  this  of  him  that  he  would  grant  me  such 
power,  until  he  places  me  in  a  situation  from  which  I  have 
no  other  means  of  escape.  The  example  of  my  Lord  admo- 
nishes me  not  to  tempt  my  Grod,  as  long  as  other  means  ot 
deliverance  are  left  me.  If  I  find  no  deliverance  in  human 
means,  then  I  know  upon  whom  I  must  depend."  This  has 
been  the  principle  of  all  thoughtful  Christians,  who  hence 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  pimishment  of  insolent  pride,  when 
a  Christian,  who  exposes  himself  to  danger,  afterwards  fells  a 
victim  to  it. 

In  order  to  show  the  uselessness  of  fleeing  from  persecution, 
and  that  no  one  can  avoid  what  is  God's  will,  TertulHan 
adduces  an  example  that  in  reality  rather  tells  against  him.  i 
One  Rutilius  had  often  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  also  endea- 
voured to  purchase  the  connivance  of  the  officers  who  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  At  last  he  was  imexpectedly  seized, 
and  brought  before  the  governor.  He  undM^ent  torture, 
but  recovered,  and  had  strength  sufficient  to  die  on  the 
funeral  pile.  It  is  evident  that  this  example  might  have  been 
justly  adduced  in  fe,vour  of  the  lawfulness  of  flight.  Since 
this  Rutilius  (it  might  be  said)  had  not  trusted  himself  too 

1  "Qnod  meam  est,  fugio;  ne  peream  8i  negavero.  Illias  est  R" 
Tolnerit,  etiam  fugientem  me  reducere  in  medium."    Gap.  y. 
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much,  nor  tQmpted  God;  but  had  humbly  acted  according 
to  the  Lord's  (Erections  in  Matt.  x.  23;  the  Lord  granted 
him  strength  when  he  stood  in  need  of  it* 

Tertullian,  in  order  to  set  aside  the  rule  drawn  from 
Christ's  words,  that  "a  man,  if  persecuted  in  one  city,  should 
flee  to  another,"  applies  the  hermeneutio  canon,  that  no  words 
are  to  be  taken  in  an  imlimited  universality,  but  that  much 
depends  on  the  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  persons 
to  whom,  and  the  particular  reference  with  which,  anything  is 
said  ;2  and  he  correctly  perceives  that  the  directions  wMch 
Christ  at  first  gave  to  his  apostles  in  reference  to  their 
preaching,  were  modified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  timea^ 
since  it  was  of  the  last  importance  for  all  future  ages  that  the 
apostles  should  lay  the  foundation  of  the  church  by  preaching 
the  Gospel.  He  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  fiiot  that 
the  direction  the  apostles  received,  "not  to  enter  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  nor  go  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,"  could  only  belong  to 
the  first  period  of  their  ministry.  We  see  that  TertuUan 
could  discover  what  was  true  in  the  historical  references  of 
exposition,  when  he  was  not  led  away  by  some  party  interest 
But  though,  on  other  occasions,  he  was  aware  that  a  more 
general  maxim  might  be  drawn  from  what  was  at  first  said 
with  a  peculiar,  restricted  reference ;  yet  here  he  makes  no 
such  application  of  the  passage,  but,  involved  in  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  controversy,  confines  himself  to  the  tem- 
porary meaning  of  the  words,  which,  moreover,  he  explained 
in  far  too  limited  a  manner.  He  maintains,  that  as  soon  as 
the  Gospel  had  been  published  in  Judea,  the  rule  lost  its 
application,  and  as  a  proof  he  adduces  the  example  of  Paul 
That  apostle,  while  this  rule  was  still  in  force,  saved  himself 
by  flight  from  Damascus ;  but  at  a  later  period,  no  danger, 
however  threatening,  could  deter  him  fi:om  undertaking  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  But  Tertullian  did  not  take  into 
consideration  what  he  himself  deemed  necessary  for  the  rigbt 
understanding  of  Scripture — ^the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  this  happened;  that  Paul  was  assured  of  a  special  Divine 
call,  and  satisfied  with  obeying  this,  left  the  event  to  God. 
And  those  persons  who  pleaded  for  the  liberty  of  fleeing  in 

*  "Quia  preeceptum  adimplevit,  fugiens  de  ciritate  in  ciyitatem.** 
'   That  the  "  senBus  Domini  et  personas  suas  habuerit  et  tempon  el 
caugas."    Cap.  yi. 
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times  of  persecution,  certaiiily  never  imagined  that  it  would 
be  lawfiQ  in  contravention  of  a  divine  call. 

His  opponents  appear  to  have  appealed  to  the  example  of 
Christ,  who  prayed  to  God  that,  if  possible,  the  cup  of  suflPer- 
ing  might  pass  from  him.  Tertullian  replied — It  would  be 
allowable  for  them  to  pray  to  God  as  Christ  did,  that  they 
might  be  spared  the  cup  of  suffering,  not  fleeing,  but  enduring 
the  conflict,  and  withal  saying  like  him — "  Not  our  will,  but 
thine  be  done."  But  however  just  this  might  be,  his  oppo- 
nents were  not  silenced  by  it,  since  they  would  agree  with 
Tertullian,  that  men  should  commit  all  things  to  God's  will, 
and  be  ready  to  subordinate  their  own  to  it. 

Further,  his  opponents  appealed  to  the  passage  in  Eph. 
iv.  27,  according  to  the  version  used  in  the  African  churches, 
"Ne  locum  male  detis."    Tertullian  justly  remarked,  that  this 
passage  referred  to  a  totally  different  subject, — the  moderating 
of  anger,  that  persons  might  not  be  drawn  into  sin  by  the 
evil  spirit.^     But  his  opponents  drew  from  this  passage — and 
perhaps  not  without  reason — the  general  position,  that  we 
must  not  at  any  time  tottov  hidovai  r^  3m/3oXa), — that  we  must 
not  wilfully  fidl  into  temptations  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
.   avoid.    They  further  appealed  to  Eph.  v.  16,  according  to  the 
eristing  ancient  Latin  version,  '^Redimendum  tempus  quia  dies 
nequam  sunt;"  which  passage — contrary,  indeed,  to  the  con- 
nexion— ^they  thus  explained :  that  by  Christian  prudence,  per- 
sons should  try  to  escape  persecution,  and  preserve  their  lives. 
Tertullian  more  correctly  understood  it  to  mean,  that  by  a  wise 
course  of  conduct,  they  should,  as  it  were,  purchase  the  time  as 
it  passed  away,  as  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  goodness. 
From  the  question  respecting  flight  in  times  of  persecution, 
Tertullian   passed   to    another,   closely  connected  with    it. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  Roman  func- 
tionaries at  that  period,  it  had  become  usual  for  whole  Chris- 
tian societies  or  individuals  to  pay  the  police  or  military  who 
were  sent  after  the  Christians  a  certain  simi  of  money,  to 
leave  them  unmolested.     The  question  might  very  properly 
Jbe  raised,  whether  Christianity  allowed  the  employment  of  an 
evil  instrument  for  a  good  object, — whether  the  peace  of  the 
church  might  be  purchased  by  bribery.     In  reference  to  this 

'  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  TertuUiaa  had  here  in  view  malua— 
iae  evil  one ;  or  maUim — evlL 
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subject,  Tertnllian  says — "How  unworthy  is  it  of  God  and  bis 
salvation  that  thou  shouldst  redeem  that  man  with  moiiej, 

whom  Christ  has  redeemed  with  his  blood. The  Laid 

has  redeemed  him  &om  the  evil  angels,  &om  spiritual  wicked- 
ness, &om  the  darkness  of  this  world,  &om  eternal  judgment, 
from  perpetual  death.  But  thou  makest  terms  for  him  with 
an  informer,  or  a  soldier,  or  some  paltry  officer,  in  an  imder- 
hand,  stealthy  manner, — ^for  him  whom  Christ  purchased  and 
manumitted  before  all  the  world."  However  beautifully  this 
is  expressed,  Tertullian  confounds  things  totally  distinot; 
what  relates  to  earthly  arrangements,  and  what  belongii  to 
a  far  higher  order.  The  Christian  can,  certainly,  witiumt 
detriment  to  his  inward  freedom,  which  is  elevated  &r  beyond 
all  the  shackles  of  earthly  relations,  submit  to  worldly  a^• 
rangements  in  things  that  relate  to  the  outer  man.  Yet  it 
is  very  different  when  the  point  in  question  relates  to  an  im- 
moral disgraceful  means,  which  may  with  truth  be  described 
as  inconsistent  with  the  exalted  dignity  of  a  Christian.  Ter- 
tullian's  remark  involves  the  requirement,  that  GhiistiaiiB 
should  only  employ  such  means  for  their  repose  as  cam' 
spond  to  their  own  dignity — that  they  should  seek  to  obtain 
only  a  legal  freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their  worship.  Thus 
Tertullian  might  protest  against  a  practice  by  which  Christ]aD8 
promoted  and  made  use  of  immorality,  and  led  others  into  an 
immoral  course  by  a  neglect  of  duty  and  receiving  bribes.^ 
Here  he  could  appeal  to  the  example  of  Paul,  who  would  not 
employ  bribery  in  order  to  gain  his  release  from  the  governor 
Felix.  He  also  could  justly  call  it  disgraceful  for  Christian  con- 
gregations, when  in  the  list  of  the  head  of  the  police,  among 
those  who  bargained  for  following  a  forbidden,  immoral  or 
disgraceful  calling,  even  Christian  churches  could  be  found.' 

Tertullian,  who  as  a  Montanist  was  at  issae  on  many  points 
with  the  clergy,  was  disposed  to  represent  the  clergy,  and 
especially  the  bishops,  in  an  imfavourable  light,  of  whidi  we 
have  already  seen  an  instance.      And  in  this  treatise  he 

*  "  Miles  me  vel  delator  Tel  inimicuR  concutit,  nihil  Gaesari  ezigeofc 
imo  contra  faciens,  cum  Christianum,  legibus  hmnanis  reum,  mextede 
dimittit."     Cap.  xii. 

2  "  Nescio  dolendum  an  enibescendum  sit,  cum  in  matriciboB  ban^ 
ficiariorum  et  curiosorum  inter  tabomarios  et  lanios,  et  ftu^t  balneoraB 
et  aleones  et  lenones,  ChriFtiani  quoque  vectigales  continentur."  Cbp-xiii 
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reproaohed  them  for  setting  a  bad  example  to  their  flocks,  by 
timidly  forsaking  them  in  times  of  persecution.  "But  when 
thoee  who  stand  at  the  head"  (i.  e.  the  deacons,  presbyters,  and 
biahopG)  "  flee,  how  can  the  laity  understand  in  what  sense  the 
Lord  says,  that  his  disciples  should  flee  from  one  city  to 
another)  When  the  leaders  flee,  who  of  the  common  soldiers 
will  listen  to  those  who  exhort  them  to  stand  their  ground  in 
the  field  of  battle?"^  It  might  certainly  happen  that  in  many 
oases  the  clergy  absconded  through  cowardice;  but  the 
bishops,  as  we  have  remarked  aboye,  might  have  good  reason 
fop  withdrawing  themselves  awhile  from  their  congregations, 
in  order  to  preserve  themselves  for  them  and  to  obtain  rest. 
But  Tertulhan,  owing  to  his  Montanist  principles  and  the 
warmth  of  his  temperament,  was  not  capable  of  discriminating 
in  sach  cases  the  diflerence  of  circumstances.  He  particularly 
reproached  the  clergy  for  employing  those  unworthy  means 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  which  he  terms  num- 
maria  fuga,'^  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  procmre  rest  for  their 
congregations  %  *'  Did  the  apostles,"  he  says  ironically,  **  give 
this  fxxm  to  the  episcopacy  with  foresight,  in  order  that  they 
might  securely  enjoy  their  rule  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
coxing  peace)  Such  a  peace,  forsooth,  did  Christ  procure 
when  he  returned  to  the  Father,  which  is  to  be  redeemed 
fit>m  the  soldiery  by  presents  at  the  saturnalia  !"' 

To  the  question,  How  then  can  we  hold  our  religious 
assemblies,  our  meetings  for  worship?  he  answers,  "Cer- 
tainly in  the  same  manner  as  the  apostles,  who  were  safe 
through  their  fidth,  not  through  their  money.  Guard  thyself 
by  wisdom,  not  by  bribery ;  for  thou  wilt  not  be  safe  before 
the  people,  though  thou  hast  bought  thyself  off"  from  the 
military."  Indeed  these  instances  of  bribery  only  increased 
the  exactions  on  the  Christians,  since  many  persons  employed 
it  as  a  means  to  extort  money  from  them.  The  practice 
which  on  moral  grounds  could  not  be  sanctioned,  proved  to 
be  equally  ^objectionable  on  the  score  of  prudence.     "  There- 

«  Cap.  xL  «  Cap.  xii. 

•  ''Hanc  epiflcopatai  formam  apostoli  providentius  eondiderunt,  ut 
ivgno  sao  aecnri  friii  possent  sub  obtentu  procurandi  pacem*'  (this  last 
word  hfts  eyidently  fstllen  out,  as  the  following  sentence  shows.)  "  Scilicet 
oniin  talem  poeem  Christus  ad  Patrem  regredtens  mandavit  a  militibuB 
|ier  Satomafitia  redimendam."    Cap.  xiii. 

TOL.  IL  U 
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fore  employ  only  for  thy  safeguard,  £Eiith  and  wisdom;  if  thon 
makest  no  use  of  them,  thou  mayst  lose  thy  redemption;  and 
if  thou  dost  use  them,  thou  wilt  not  want  thy  redemptioiL 
Lastly,  if  thou  canst  not  hold  meetings  by  day,  thou  hftsfc 
the  night,  when  the  light  of  Christ  is  luminous  against  it' 
Thou  canst  not  go  about  to  individuals;  let  the  church  coniut 
of  three.  Better  not  to  see  the  multitudes  that  compose  thj 
church  for  some  time,  than  dispose  of  them  by  auction.** 

Tertullian  concludes  in  the  spiritual  pride  of  the  Montanist 
party,  who  regarded  all  other  Christians  as  belonging  to  the 
worl(^  and  believed  that  they  alone  were  spiritually  minded 
and  possessed  the  Holy  Spirit  "  On  this  accoimty**  he  s^ 
after  apologizing  for  the  severity  of  his  requirementi^  **  tiie 
Paraclete  was  necessarily  the  leader  into  all  truth,  the  exhocter 
to  all  endurance.  They  who  receive  him  understand  neither 
to  flee  nor  to  redeem  themselves,  having  him  who  will  be 
our  advocate — as  he  will  speak  when  we  are  examined,  so  he 
will  assist  us  in  suffering." 

These  continued  persecutions  induced  Tertullian  to  uge 
the  obligation  of  steadfastly  confessing  the  Christian  truth, 
not  as  in  his  writings  before  mentioned  in  controversy  with  a 
party  in  the  church,  fbr  here  he  had  to  treat  of  a  subject  in 
which  he  agreed  with  the  members  in  general  of  tiie  drardi, 
though  in  opposition  to  the  Gnostics.  But  among  these  there 
werje  in  this  respect  various  opinions  which  Tertullian  knew 
hardly  how  to  distinguish,  from  the  stand-point  of  his  enthu- 
siastic zeal  for  martyrdom  and  his  passionate  polemics.  Some 
contended,  like  a  Heracleon  or  a  Basilides,  only  against  an 
excessive  veneration  for  martyrs,  and  an  over-valuation  of 
martyrdom  as  an  external  and  isolated  act.  It  was  fer  from 
their  intention  to  restrict  in  general  the  duty  of  confessioa 
But  others,  as  the  Pseudo-Basilidians  whom  Irenseus  describeB^ 
and  those  against  whom  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  we  are 
about  to  mention  was  directed,  were  really  compelled,  by  the 
opposition  which  they  made  between  the  esoteric  and  exoterie 
stand-point,  to  represent  confession  before  the  heathen  worid 
as  something  not  obligatory,  and  even  useless,  by  which  a 
person  surrendered  himself  to  death  without  necessity.  The 
multitude,  they  thought,  could  understand  nothing  at  all  of 

»  "  Habes  Doctcm,  luce  Christi  luminosa  adversus  earn,"  U  evidently 
the  coirect  reading. 
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higher  truth ;  it  must  be  kept  concealed  from  them.  Every- 
thing depended  on  internal  devotion,  not  on  external  confes- 
sioiL  A  blood-thirsty  God  could  not  be  the  true  God. 
Tertullian  says  of  such  persons,  that  on  first  hearing  them,  as 
they  manifested  their  sympathy  with  sufiering  Christians,  it 
zni^t  have  been  supposed  that  they  belonged  to  the  better- 
dii^OBed  among  the  heathens  who  testified  their  regard  for 
the  Christians.  We  see  from  these  words  of  Tertullian  that 
there  were  persons  among  the  heathen  who,  imtouched  by  the 
popular  £uiaticism,  and  not  entangled  in  the  principles  of  the 
Boman  law,  following  a  better  feeling,  witnessed  with  regret 
the  persecutions  against  the  Christians.  Since  those  Gnostics 
aoeommodated  themselves  to  the  common  church  views  in 
order  to  gain  an  entrance  for  themselves,  they  said, — "  Christ 
has  died  once  for  us  in  order  to  free  us  from  death.  If  he 
ahould  desire  that  we  should  die  again  for  him,  does  he  expect 
hifi  salvation  from  our  death  1  How  should  God,  who  rejects 
the  blood  of  animals  in  sacrifice,  desire  human  sacrifices? 
Geitainly  he  would  rather  have  Ihe  repentance  of  a  sinner 
than  his  death." 

Alflo  here  we  recognise  Tertullian  as  the  representative  of  An- 
tignosticism,  of  the  erroneous  tendency  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Gnostics.   Here  is  exactly  that  over- valuation  of  martyr- 
dom,  which  regarded  it  as  a  second  baptism — the  haptismus 
tcm^inis,  as  Tertullian  calls  it.     This  was  connected  with  a 
twofold  error,  the  fiidse  view  of  repentance,  and  of  martyrdom. 
In  all  three  points  there  was  the  same  fundamental  error  of 
externality  and  of  isolation,  which  arbitrarily  seized  upon  or** 
specific  point  out  of  the  whole.    The  view  on  which  the  who 
was  founded  was,  that  by  baptism,  an  individual  receivet 
once  for  all,  a  complete  remission  of  sins — ^that  he  became  i 
once  a  pure  man  throughout.    Whoever  did  not  preserve  th 
purity,  but  defiled  it  again  by  sins  into  which  he  fell  aftt 
baptism,  would  require  a  new  satisfaction  for  the  divine  jut 
tice,  and  a  new  purification,  since  he  had  lost  by  his  ow 
n^ligence,  that  which  had  been  granted  him  through  the  n 
demptive  suflferings  of  Christ,  in  connexion  with  his  baptisn 
Now,  by  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom,  the  new  satisfaction 
required  is  perfectly  rendered,  and  the  fallen  person  receives 
again   complete  purification ;  henceforward  he  is  a  newly 
baptized  man,  and,  as  such,  is  raised  after  death  to  Paradi^se^ 
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instead  of  being,  like  others^  in  the  intermediate  state  of 
Hades.  Now,  if  baptism  were  placed  in  the  right  relatioD  to 
regeneration,  as  an  act  embracing  the  whole  life,  with  all  tha 
individual  points  of  repentance,  &ith,  and  baptism  taken  in 
together,  it  would  have  followed  that  this  was  not  a  final  act 
concluded  at  once,  but  that  the  subjective  appropriation  of 
the  objective  salvation  given  through  Christy  must  advanoB 
through  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  martyrdom  would  be 
viewed  in  connexion  with  this  purifying  process  of  the  whole 
life.  The  former  view  of  martyrdom,  simply  as  a  new  ba{iti8m, 
Tertullian  might  have  had  before  his  passing  over  to  Montanism; 
the  latter  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen,  with  that  geneiBlty 
spread  and  fundamental  error  of  externality.  But  it  was 
something  different  when  Tertullian  says  that  God  came  to 
the  help  of  human  weakness,  and  since  he  foresaw  that  many 
would  perish  after  baptism,  he  left  them  one  means  of  help  in 
martyrdom.  Still  there  appears  to  be  something  contained 
in  this  which  could  only  be  said  from  the  Montanist  stand- 
point. It  is  presupposed  that  those  who  sinned  after  baptism, 
that  is,  committed  peccata  mortalia,  must  perish  ;  tluit  no 
sure  help  could  be  promised  them  by  repentance,  as  the 
church  party  maintained,  but  only  in  the  second  baptism 
of  martyrdom.  But  here  we  find  the  strictly  Montanist  doc- 
trine of  the  second  repentance,  as  we  shall  develop  it  further 
in  another  section.* 

^  Cap.  vi.    "  Prospexerat  et  alias    Deus  imbecillitates    conditionii 
humanse,  adversarii  insidias,  reram  fallacias,  seculi  retia,  etiam  poat 
laYacmm  periclitatnram  fidem,  perituros  plerosqae  poet  salatem,  qui 
Yestitum  obsoletassent  nuptialem,  qui  faculis  oleum  non  pnBpaiaflKLt,     i 
qui  requirendi  per  monies  et  saltus  et  humeris  essent  reportaniU. 
Posuit  igitur  secunda  solatia  et  extrema  praesidia,  dimicationem  mu-    \ 
tyris  et  layacmm  sanguinis  exinde  securum  ....  Proprie  enim  muif-    ' 
ribus  nihil  jam  reputari  potest,  quibus  in  lavacro  ipsa  vita  deponitar.*    | 
The  image  of  the  shepherd  who  carries  the  lamb  on  his  ahoiildeim  voaU   I 
be  employed  by  the  opponents  of  Montanism  for  the  vindication  d  • 
repentance  referring  to  all  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  infr 
cient  for  obtaining  absolution^  and  so  for  this  passage  would  support  the 
opinion  that  this  treatise  was  written  by  Tertullian  before  he  normr  • 
Montanist,  if  we  could  so  understand  it,  that  by  the  "  lavaermm  t» 
guinis  "  the  person  who  had  sinned  after  baptism  obtained  the  piMkge 
of  being  restored  to  the  absolute  purity  of  the  baptismal  garment.    But 
Tertullian  in  this  passage  speaks  of  God's  having  left  this  wajfartW 
weakness  of  men,  since  they  would  otherwise  Tpensh  ;  it  impUeSp  tkcn- 
fore,  that  for  the  sins  committed  after  baptism,  and  diasoiTiiig  tbi 
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But  the  Gnostics  found,  since  the  convictions  of  men  are 
often  determined  by  their  inclinations,  more  easy  entrance 
because  they  made  the  conflict  easy  for  lukewarm  Christians 
in  a  trying  time ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  bloody  persecution. 
**  Some,**  says  Tertullian,  "  are  proved  as  Christians  by  fire, 
others  by  the  sword,  otiiers,  again,  by  wild  beasts.  Others 
hunger  in  prison  after  martyrdom,  which  they  have  already 
endured  by  blows  and  tortures.  We  oiurselves  are  watched 
firom  a&r."  Ou  this  account  he  considered  it  necessary  to 
oounterwork  their  influence  on  weak  Christians,  for  whose 
safety  he  wrote  his  treatise  entitled,  **  The  Antidote  to  the 
SiXMjnon's  JBUe^  (Contra  Gnosticos  Scorpiace),  What  is  here 
said  of  persecutions,  is  indeed  a  chronological  mark  of  the 
time  in  which  Tertullian  must  have  already  passed  over  to 
Montanism  ;  as  he  also  says  himself,  that  he  wrote  this  book 
after  bis  manifestly  Montanist  work  against  Marcion.  Since 
he  here  treats  of  a  subject  in  which  he  agreed  with  aU  parties 
in  the  church,  and  wrote  against  their  common  adversaries, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  make  special  mention  of  Montanist 
authorities  and  principles. 

Tertullian  appeals  to  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  con- 
fession before  the  world  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moiint  To  the  objection  that  that  discourse  was  addressed 
only  to  the  apostles,  and  that  no  general  obligation  resting  on 
all  Christians  could  be  deduced  from  it,  TertuUian  replies — 
that  although  these  words  primarily  referred  to  the  apo- 
stles, yet  they  applied,  equally  with  the  communication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  all  Christians  who  were  the  fruits  of  the 
iqMStolio  labours.  Now,  it  was  a  point  of  importance  in 
Montanism,  to  testify  of  the  connexion  between  the  apostolic 
and  the  succeeding  age,  as  regarded  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  oppose  that  broad  line  of  demarcation  which 
had  been  placed  between  the  apostolic  age  and  the  following, 
and  not  to  put  so  restricted  an  aim  to  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete ;  meanwhile  this  was  not  by  any  means  so  charac- 
teristically Montanist,  that  it  might   not    have  proceeded 

baptlflmal  oovenant,  no  help  could  be  left,  which  Tertullian  before  he 
was  a  Montanist  could  not  say.  The  shepherd  who  carries  the  lamb  on 
Us  shoolden,  is  therefore  the  Redeemer  who  comes  to  aid  sinners  that 
haT6  iSftUen  after  baptism,  by  their  martyrdom.  Cap.  xii.  "Sordes 
qnidem  baptiamate  abluuntor  macules  vero  martyrio  candidantur." 
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Bimply  from  the  suggestion  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Tertul- 
lian.  Those  Gnostics,  who,  by  adopting  the  principle  of  a 
deeper  hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  opened  the  door  for  all 
kinds  of  arbitrary  meanings,  maintained  that  in  those  pas- 
sages which  treated  of  the  duty  of  confession,  another  land 
of  confession  was  intended  than  that  before  earthly  rulers 
These  passages  related  to  the  confession  of  the  soul,  asoending 
after  death  through  the  kingdom  of  the  DeminigiiB,  the 
regions  of  the  various  star-spirits,  into  the  kingdom  of  light 
or  into  heaven,— the  confession  that  it  must  courageouislj 
make  before  the  higher  powers  that  would  obstruct  it  in  its  way, 
in  order  by  its  magical  power  to  obtain  a  free  passage  from 
them.  Only  those  souls  who  were  not  a&aid  freely  to  con- 
fess Christ  before  these  powers  of  the  star-world,  would  be 
received  by  him  into  his  kingdom.  Such  expressionB  ot 
Christ,  they  said,  were  totally  misunderstood  by  carnal  men. 
Tertullian,  in  answer  to  these  absurdities,  says — "If  this  were 
an  allegory,  or  a  parable,  the  reality  must  be  something 
different  from  what  is  expressed  in  the  words.  But  now  we 
see  everything  which  is  indicated  by  such  expressions,  actualh 
come  to  pass.  Behold,  we  are  hated  of  all  men  for  his  naxne^ 
sake,  as  it  is  written.  We  are  betrayed  by  our  nearest  rela- 
tives, as  it  is  written.  We  are  dragged  before  rulers  and 
examined ;  we  are  tortured  and  confess,  and  we  are  executed; 
and  all  this,  as  it  is  written."  "This  is  the  perversion  (k 
faith,"  he  says,  "  not  to  believe  what  is  proved,  and  to  take 
for  granted  the  unproved."  He  speaks  forcibly  against  such 
principles  of  interpretation  as  would  make  Holy  Writ  the 
sport  of  human  caprice.  "  Who  ought  to  know,"  he  aska^ 
"  the  marrow  of  the  Scriptures  better  than  the  school  itself  of 
Christ?  than  those  whom  the  Lord  chose  for  his  disciples^  in 
order  to  teach  them  all  things,  and  whom  he  ordained  as  our 
teachers  that  we  might  learn  all  things  from  them  ?  To  whom 
should  he  have  unfolded  the  figurative  meaning  of  his  disooumB 
but  to  Peter,  James,  and  Jolm,  and  afterwards  to  Paul  f  In 
order  to  put  the  apostle  Paul  on  a  level  with  those  apo- 
stles whom  Christ  allowed  to  witness  his  transfiguration,  he 
describes  him  as  having  been  raised  by  Christ  to  Paradue 
during  his  lifetime  (2  Cor.  xii.  2),  to  which  others  could  only  be 
admitted  by  martyrdom.  "  Do  they  write  otherwise  than  as 
they  thought;  teachers  of  falsehood,  not  of  truth  1"    It  ii 
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remarkable,  how  Tertullian  misunderstood  the  passage  in 
1  John  iv.  18,  and  referred  the  fear  which  is  there  said  to  be 
cast  out  by  love,  not  to  the  fear  which  has  for  its  object  God 
and  his  punishments,  but  the  fear  of  man,  which  might  lead 
to  a  denial  of  Christ.  The  misunderstanding  of  this  passage, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  perhaps 
may  be  accoimted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  idea  of  such 
a  love  as  is  there  described,  was  not  congenial  to  his  spirit. 

Tertullian  guards  against  a  too  indefinite  application  of 
the  apostle  Paul's  words  respecting  obedience  to  governors,  by 
introducing  the  limitation  which  is  laid  down  by  Paul  him- 
self in  Bom.  xiiL  7,  that  we  should  "  render  to  all  their  dues ; 
tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due ;  custom  to  whom  custom ;"  in 
other  words,  "  Render  to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Cajsar  s, 
and  to  Grod  the  things  that  are  God's ;"  but  "  Man  belongs  to 
God  alone,"  and  therefore  must  be  dedicated  to  him  alone. 
Peter  indeed  commanded  to  "  honour  the  king,"  but  only  so 
fiu:  as  he  kept  within  the  proper  limits  of  his  oflGice — as  he 
Stood  aloof  from  claiming  divine  honours.  Father  and  mother 
also  are  to  be  loved,  but  not  to  be  set  on  a  level  with  God. 
And  a  man  is  not  to  love  himself  more  than  God. 

After  adducing  the  examples  of  the  martyrdom  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  he  concludes  with  these  powerful  words, — "  If  a 
Prodicus  or  a  Valentinus  had  been  present,  and  had  suggested 
that  there  was  no  need  to  confess  before  men  because  God  did 
not  thirst  for  himian  blood,  nor  Christ  require  any  recom- 
pense for  his  sufferings  as  if  he  himself  must  obtain  salvation 
by  them,  immediately  those  words  would  have  been  heard 
£rom  the  servant  of  the  Lord  which  were  addressed  by  the 
Lord  to  Satan, '  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan :  thou  art  an  offence 
unto  me.'"  (Tertullian  confounded  in  his  memory  Matt. 
xtL  23,  and  Matt.  iv.  10 ;  "For  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.") 

It  was  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Caracalla,  about  the  year  211,  that  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  by  the  proconsul  Scapiila  induced  Tertullian 
to  write  an  apologetic  and  hortatory  address  to  that  fimc- 
tionaxy.  He  begins  in  the  following  manner  : — "  It  is  not 
that  we  are  terrified,  or  greatly  dread  those  things  which  we 
anfifer  from  ignorant  men;  seeing  that  we  have  joined  oiu*- 
selves  to  this  sect,  taking  of  coiu^e  upon  ourselves  its  condi- 
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tions,  and  approach  these  contests^  having  pledged  our  teiy 
lives ;  desiring  to  obtain  those  things  whioh  God  has  promiaed 
in  return,  and  fearing  to  suffer  those  things  which  he  threatenfl 
to  a  contrary  course  of  life.  Finally,  we  conflict  with  all  your 
cruelty,  rushing  of  our  own  accord  to  the  charge,  and  rejoice 
more  when  condemned  than  when  acquitted.  We  have  sent 
you  this  memorial,  not  fearing  for  ourselves,  but  for  you  and 
all  our  enemies,  not  to  say  our  frienda  For  bo  our  religion 
commands  us,  to  love  even  our  enemies,  and  to  pray  for  tiem 
who  persecute  us,  that  this  our  goodness  may  be  perfect  and 
peculiar,  not  common;  for  to  love  friends  is  common  to- all; 
but  to  love  enemies  belongs  to  Christians  alone.  We  thai 
who  grieve  for  your  ignorance,  and  pity  human  errory  and 
look  £)ward  to  ^ture  things,  and  behold  the  signs  of  tiiem 
that  daily  threaten,  are  imder  the  necessity  of  forcing  our- 
selves in  this  manner  to  lay  before  you  things  which  yon  will 
not  hear  publicly. 

*^We  worship  one  God,  whom  ye  all  know  by  nature;  at 
whose  lightnings  and  thunders  ye  tremble,  in  whose  benefits 
ye  rejoice.  But  other  beings  ye  think  to  be  God,  whom  we 
know  to  be  daemons."  We  perceive  here  that  Tertullian  pre- 
supposes the  consciousness  of  one  God  as  undeniable  by  all 
men.  He  then  appeals  to  the  right  of  universal  liberty  of 
conscience,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  first  distinctly 
recognised  by  means  of  Christianity,  and  says, — "Yet  it 
belongs  to  man's  natural  right  and  privilege  that  each  should 
worship  as  he  thinks  fit;  nor  does  the  religion  of  one  man 
injure  or  profit  another.  But  it  is  no  part  of  religion  to 
compel  men  to  religion,  which  ought  to  be  taken  up  volun- 
tarily, not  of  compulsion,  seeing  that  sacrifices  also  are 
required  of  a  willing  mind.  Thus,  although  ye  compel  us  to 
sacrifice,  ye  will  render  no  service  thereby  to  your  gods ;  for 
they  will  not  desire  sacrifices  from  unwilling  givers,  unles 
they  be  contentious.  But  our  God  is  not  contentious. 
Finally,  the  true  God  bestows  his  gifts  equally  on  the  profime 
and  on  his  own  people." 

Tertullian  holds  up  as  warning  examples  to  the  proconsul, 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  many  persecutors  of  the 
Christians  in  AMca.  Well  might  many  of  these  persecutors 
— for  similar  examples  frequently  occur  in  the  history  of  the 
spread  of  Christianity  among  heathen  nations — ^be  brought  to 
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ihe  oonviction  that  they  had  roused  against  themselves  the 
anger  of  a  powerful  Divine  Being  by  their  persecution  of 
Christianity.  Tertullian  saw  in  the  public  calamities  which 
followed  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  divine  judgments, 
and  announced  them  as  such  to  the  proconsul,  whose  con- 
viction, however,  was  not  effected  by  thfe  means.  The  burial- 
places  of  the  Christians  were  special  objects  of  the  popular 
fury ;  for  as  a  secta  illicita  they  had  no  legal  right  to  possess 
them,  and  from  their  meetings  at  the  graves  they  were  wont 
to  return  with  invigorated  energy  of  faith.  Thus  at  an  out- 
break of  popular  fury  the  cry  was  raised,  "  Away  with  the 
aieas  of  the  Christians !"  by  which  was  meant  their  places  oi 
interment.  When  a  season  of  sterility  followed,  Tertullian 
saw  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  that  demand  in  a  different  sense. 
«  When  they  ,cried  out  concerning  the  open  spaces  of  our 
burjing-place,  *  Let  there  be  no  arece,^  there  were  no  arece  to 
themselves,  for  they  gathered  not  their  harvest."^  In  a 
nocturnal  phenomenon  of  a  fire  on  the  walls  of  Carthage, 
and  a  former  thunderstorm,  Tertullian  beholds  the  sign  of  a 
special  divine  judgment,  and  says,  "  All  these  are  the  signs  of 
the  wrath  of  God  which  we  must  necessarily,  as  we  are  able, 
proclaim  and  teach,  while  we  pray  that  it  may  be  only  local ; 
for  the  imiversal  and  final  judgment  they  shall  feel  at  its  own 
time,  who  in  any  other  way  interpret  these  samples  of  it." 
He  adds,  alluding  probably  to  a  severe  illness  which  the  pro- 
consul suffered,  "We  wish  that  to  yourself  it  may  be  a 
warning,  that  immediately  after  your  condemnation  of  Mavilus 
of  Adrumetum  to  the  beasts,  your  affliction  followed,  and 
now  from  the  same  cause  the  stoppage  of  blood,"  *  (or,  the 
warning  by  blood.)  "  But  remember,  we  who  fear  thee  not 
wish  not  to  terrify  thee ;  but  I  would  that  we  could  save  you 
all,  by  warning  you  firj  Oeofiaxtly"  He  calls  upon  him  at 
least  to  exercise  as  much  himianity  towards  the  Christians,  as 
after  all  the  strictness  of  the  laws  was  permitted  him.  For 
according  to  the  laws  that  existed  since  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  those  who  avowed  themselves  Christians, 
and  would  not  let  it  be  thought  that  they  would  be  untrue 
to  their  faith,  were  condemned  to  death.     Tortures  were  only 

1  "  AresB  non  sint,  arese  ipsorum  non  fueruut,  mc8«es  enim  suas  non 
egerant." 
<  "  £t  nunc  ez  eadem  causa  interpellatio  Bangniniis.''    Cap.  iii 
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to  be  applied,  as  in  other  cases,  in  order  to  extort  a  confesdoii 
from  suspected  parties  who  denied  that  they  were  Christians. 
Tertoillian  appealed  to  the  &ct,  that  the  President  of  Leon  in 
Spain,  although  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  yet  in  confor- 
mity with  the  ancient  edicts  used  only  the  punishment  of  the 
sword. 

As  the  Christians  often  met  with  worse  treatment  from  the 
cruelty  or  fenaticism  of  the  populace  than  they  would  ha^e 
suffered  by  legal  infliction,  many  magistrates  relaxed  the 
strictness  of  the  laws  in  their  favour.  Tertullian  adduces 
examples  of  this  sort :  persons  who  were  otherwise  noted  for 
harshness  manifested  their  regret  at  being  obliged  to  act  in 
such  matters,  and  sought  to  aid  the  Clmstians  by  yarioas 
expedients;  for  instance,  there  was  one  who,  when  a  Christian 
was  dragged  before  his  tribunal  by  the  populace,  let  him  go^ 
telling  him  that  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  peace '  if  he 
complied  with  the  popular  demand.  To  another  a  Christian 
was  sent  with  a  written  specification  of  his  offence,  (elogium,) 
from  which  he  saw  that  he  had  been  suddenly  seiz^  and 
arrested  by  the  military.  He  tore  the  document  in  pieces, 
saying,  that  according  to  his  instructions  {secundum  man- 
datum)  it  was  illegal  to  receive  an  accusation  without  the 
name  of  the  accuser.  There  is  a  reference  here  to  Trajan's 
rescript,  which  contained  such  a  prohibition ;  and  we  learn 
from  this  incident  that  it  was  the  general  rule  in  such  cases. 
Further,  Tertullian  gives  an  account  of  a  proconsul  in  Lesser 
Asia  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  before  whose 
tribunal  when  he  began  to  persecute  the  Christians,  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city  appeared.  Alarmed  at  their 
numbers,  he  sentenced  only  a  few  to  death,  and  said  to  the 
others,  "  Miserable  men  !  if  ye  wish  to  die,  ye  have  'precipices 
and  halters  r^  Tertullian  then  goes  on  to  say, — "  If  the  same 
thing  should  be  done  here,  what  wilt  thou  do  with  so  many  thou- 
sands of  hiunan  beings,  so  many  men  and  women,  of  every  sex, 
of  every  age,  of  every  degree,  giving  themselves  up  to  thee? 

^  "Qui  Christiannm  quasi  tamaltuosum  civibus  suis  satisfacere 
dimiBit."  A  different  interpretation  is  possible  according  as  the  word 
tumuUuosum  is  taken  as  the  neuter  or  the  masculine.  We  have  explained 
it  in  the  former  sense.  According  to  the  second  the  passage  would  mean, 
he  regarded  him  only  as  a  noisy  turbulent  person,  and  witiiout  troubling 
himself  any  farther  would  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  fellow-citiz 
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How  many  fires,  how  many  swords  would  be  needed  !  What 
will  Carthage  itself,  which  thou  must  decimate,  endure,  when 
every  man  recognises  there  his  own  kinsfolk  and  comrades, 
when  he  beholds  perchance  men  and  matrons  of  thy  own 
rank,  and  all  the  chief  persons,  and  even  the  kinsfolk  and 
firiends  of  thy  own  friends  !  Spare  then  thyself,  if  not  us ; 
spare  Carthage,  if  not  thyself ;  spare  the  province  which  as 
soon  as  thy  design  was  perceived,  became  exposed  to  false 
accusations  both  from  the  soldiery  and  from  each  man's 
private  enemies.  We  have  no  master  save  God  alone.  He 
is  before  thee  and  cannot  be  hidden ;  but  he  is  one  to  whom 
thou  canst  do  nothing.  But  those  whom  thou  thinkest  to  be 
thy  masters  are  men,  and  must  themselves  one  day  die.  Yet 
this  sect  shall  never  &il,  for  know  that  it  is  the  more  built 
up  when  it  SiBems  to  be  stricken  down.  For  every  one  who 
beholds  so  much  endurance,  being  struck  with  some  misgiving, 
is  kindled  with  the  desire  of  inquiring  what  there  is  in  the 
cause,  and  when  he  has  discovered  the  truth  respecting  it» 
forthwith  he  follows  it  himsel£"  ^ 

^  Cap.  T. 


PART  II. 

THE  SECOND  CLASS  OF  TERTULLIAN's  WRITINGS. 

WRITINGS  WHICH   RELATE  TO   CHRISTIE"  AND   CHURCH   Llfi^ 
AND   TO  ECCLESIASTICAL  DISCIPLINE. 


SECTION  I. 

PRE-MONTANIST  WRITINGS. 

We  begin  this  series  with  TertuUian's  beautiful 
De  Paiieniia  (On  Patience).  The  predominant  spirit  of  lo?e 
and  gentleness  which  animates  this  work,  strikes  us  at  onoe 
as  not  corresponding  to  the  harshness  of  Montanism.  Yet 
we  cannot  accept  this  as  a  proof  that  it  belongs  to  the  pre- 
Montanist  class ;  for  even  as  a  Montanist  there  were  intervals 
in  TertuUian's  life  in  which  the  peculiarly  Christian  element 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  gloom  of  Montanism;  or 
possibly  he  might  have  passed  from  a  more  rugged  to  a  more 
moderate  Montanism.  Still  we  shall  find  in  this  work  some 
certain  marks  of  pre- Montanism.  The  peculiar  subject  of  it 
necessarily  brings  out  more  prominently  the  characteristic 
distinction  of  the  pure  Christian  stand- point.  This  treatise 
is  important  in  the  history  of  Christian  ethics ;  for  it  is  the 
first  which  discusses  at  length  the  nature  of  a  virtue  that 
occupies  an  important  place  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
Christianity,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in  that  new  ethieal 
spirit  which  emanated  from  Christianity,  and  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  &ith.  If  we 
trace  back  the  idea  of  this  virtue  to  that  of  the  ancient  groap 
of  cardinal  virtues,  it  will  correspond  to  dvlpila  or  fariiiudo. 
It  is  the  more  passive  in  relation  to  the  predominantly  actife^ 
— ^ich  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  term,  but  both  are  one 
e  ethical  outline  of  the  Christian  stand-pointy — that*  one 
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surrender  of  the  life  to  God  which  is  the  same  in  doing  and 
suffering ;  both  are  one  in  the  outline  of  the  Christian  conflict 
with  the  world,  of  the  victory  over  the  world  which  evinces 
itself  in  doing  and  suffering.  Both  are^  included  in  the  New 
Testament  idea  of  vTro/iov//.  But  on  the  ancient  stand-point 
of  self-complacency  and  self-sufficiency  the  idea  of  active 
conflict  was  predominant ;  in  that  virtue  the  passive  element 
was  suppressed ;  as  the  idea  of  humility  was  altogether  foreign 
to  antiquity.  But  in  the  Christian  mode  of  contemplation,  - 
the  passive  element  is  rendered  more  prominent  in  connexion 
with  humility,  surrender  to  God,  and  a  holy  love.  It  is 
among  the  leading  principles  of  Christianity  that  Christ  by 
suffering  overcame  the  world,  and  that  believers,  following  his 
example,  must  overcome  by  suffering.  The  condition  of  the 
church  at  that  period  aroused  the  consciousness  of  the  call  to 
overcome  by  suffering,  and  how  the  suffering  church  had  in 
times  past  overcome  the  world.  But  suffering  is  naturally 
connected  with  doing.  Of  that  peculiar  leading  principle  of 
the  Christian  disposition  we  And  an  animated  delineation  in 
this  treatise.  It  certainly  owes  nothing  to  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  Tertullian.  His  naturally  rugged  unbending 
disposition  must  have  disposed  hyn  rather  to  self-willed 
action,  to  a  proud  defiance  of  his  lot;  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  nature  he  might  most  readily  be  hurried  away  into 
self-willed  impatience  and  precipitate  action  ;  it  was  only  by 
a  hard,  imremitting  conflict  that  he  could  become  master  of 
his  rude  refractory  nature.  He  felt  this  himself,  as  he  says, — 
^  I  confess  before  God  my  Lord,  that  I  venture,  rashly  enough, 
if  not  shamelessly,  to  write  concerning  patience,  for  the 
practice  of  which  I  am  altogether  unfit,  as  a  man  in  whom 
there  is  no  good  thing ;  whereas  it  is  fitting  that  they  who 
attempt  to  set  forth  and  commend  anything,  should  first 
themselves  be  found  in  the  practice  of  that  thing,  and  should 
direct  the  energy  of  their  admonitions  by  the  authority  of 
their  own  conduct,  so  that  their  word  need  not  blush  for  their 
deficient  deeds.  And  I  wish  that  blushing  would  bring  its 
own  remedy,  so  that  the  shame  of  not  showing  forth  in  our- 
selTes  that  which  we  go  about  to  advise  for  others,  might 
■diool  us  into  showing  it  forth ;  were  it  not  that  the  great- 
ness of  some  good  things,  as  well  as  of  evils,  so  overbears  our 
powers  that  the  grace  of  the  Divine  Spirit  can  alone  work  in 
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US  for  the  comprehension  and  performance  of  it.  For  thrt 
which  is  the  most  good  is  the  most  in  God's  hands,  and  no 
other  than  he  who  possesses,  dispenses  to  each  as  he  wilL" 

As  to  these  words  a  question  arises,  whether,  as  Bosselt  and 
Von  Colin  think,  they  have  an  impress  of  Montanisnou  Cer- 
tainly we  must  admit  that  they  contain  more  than  the 
expression  of  the  general  Christian  sentiment,  that  all  good 
proceeds  from  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  animates 
believers.  They  contain,  no  doubt,  a  distinction  of  d^rees;  the 
higher  the  kind  of  good  is,  ao  much  more  must  the  divine 
agency  predominate.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  Chiistian 
life  many  gifts  of  grace  of  so  high  a  kind,  that  nothing  in 
tliem  depends  on  human  self-activity,  but  everything  on  the 
divine  influence — without  human  agency  they  proceed  alone 
from  the  will  of  God — ^he  imparts  them  to  some,  and  not 
to  others.  This  is  certainly  more  than  would  be  admitted  by 
the  general  Christian  consciousness  of  that  period.  We  find 
here  a  human  passivity  which  corresponds  to  the  Montanist 
view  of  inspiration,  in  which  man  remains  altogether  passiTe^ 
and  to  the  Montanist  tendency  in  general,  which  causes  the 
human  to  retire  before  the  divine.  Yet  we  are  by  no  means 
authorized  to  maintain  that  the  admission  of  certain  in- 
dividual gifts  of  grace,  of  such  a  kind,  is  explicable  only  from 
Montanism.  If,  in  this  treatise,  we  find  no  other  marks  of 
Montanism,  but  rather  those  of  an  opposite  kind,  we  must 
attribute  what  has  been  quoted,  to  those  sentiments  in  Ter- 
tullian  before  he  became  a  Montanist,  that  showed  a  certam 
affinity  to  the  spirit  of  Montanism,  and  afterwards  furnished 
a  point  of  connexion  for  it.  We  recognise  in  it  the  peculiar 
tendency  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  Tertullian,  which,  being 
rooted  in  his  whole  Christian  personality,  woiild  have  made 
him  the  forerunner  of  Augustine,  if  that  peculiar  tendency 
which  the  transforming  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit  had  allowed 
to  be  specially  prominent,  had  not  been  still  more  developed 
in  him  by  the  influence  of  Montanism.  This  is  also  shown 
by  the  mode  in  which  Tertullian,  in  this  treatise,  describes 
faith  as  the  operation  of  God,  in  the  words,  "  His  quibus  credere 
datum  est.*' 

While  Tertullian,  therefore,  expresses  the  consciousness  how 
far  he  was  from  corresponding  to  the  ideal  which  he  wished  to 
describe,  he  says — "  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  xna,  to  reason 
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about  that  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  enjoy ;  like  those  sick 
persons  who,  while  they  lack  health,  know  not  how  to  be 
silent  about  its  blessings.  In  like  manner,  I,  wretched  man 
as  I  am,  ever  sick  with  the  fever  of  impatience,  must  needs 
sigh  for  and  invoke,  and  discuss  that  healthy  state  of  patience 
which  I  possess  not,  when  I  call  to  mind,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation of  my  own  weakness  ruminate  on  the  thought,  that 
the  good  health  of  faith  and  soimdness  in  the  Lord's  religion 
are  not  easily  attained  by'  any  one  unless  patience  lend  her 
aid."  Tertidlian  well  knew  how  to  distinguish  Christian 
patience  from  the  cold  resignation  of  a  stoic,  and  from  the 
stupid  unfeeling  equanimity  of  a  cynic.  "  This  doctrine,"  he 
says,  "represents  God  himself  as  the  example  of  patience,  first, 
as  the  Being  who  scatters  the  dew  of  his  light  equally  over 
the  just  and  the  unjust,  who  sufiers  the  oflGices  of  the  seasons, 
the  services  of  the  elements,  and  the  tributes  of  the  whole 

cjreation  to  come  alike  to  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 

And  this  instance,  indeed,  of  divine  patience  being,  as  it  were, 
a&r  off,  may  perchance  be  reckoned  among  those  things  that 
are  too  high  for  us.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  which 
has,  in  a  manner,  been  handled  among  men  openly  in  the 
world  f*^  Thus  Tertullian  recognises  here,  as  also  in  other 
references  in  the  revelation  of  the  divine  attributes  antecedent 
to  Christianity,  a  pointing  to  the  fuller  representation  of  the 
image  of  Grod  in  Christ. 

In  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  Logos,  and  the  act  of  his  seif- 
humilLation  from  the  beginning,  Tertullian  sees  an  image  of 
patierUia,  and  the  whole  life  of  Christ  appears  to  him  as  the 
continuous  revelation  of  that  principle  from  which  his  appear- 
ance in  humanity  itself  proceeded.  "  God  suffers  himself  to 
be  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  mother,  and  abides  the  time; 
and  being  bom,  endures  to  grow  up  into  jiouth ;  and  being  an 
adult,  is  not  eager  to  be  known,  but  puts  a  further  slight 
upon  himself,  and  is  baptized  by  his  own  servant,  and  repels 
the  attacks  of  the  tempter  by  words  only.  When  from 
the  Lord  he  became  the  Master,  teaching  man  to  esca])e 
death,  having  well  learned  the  forgiving  spirit  of  offended 
patience,  *  he  strove  not,  he  cried  not,  nor  did  any  one  hear  his 
voice  in  the  streets ;  a  bruised  reed  he  broke  not,  the  smoking 

Qax  he  quenched  not.' He  rejected  none  who  wished 

*  Cap.  iii.  init. 
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to  adhere  to  him  ;  he  despised  no  one's  table  or  house.  He 
poured  out  water  to  wa^  his  disciples'  feet  He  despiBed 
not  publicans  and  sinners.  He  was  not  wroth  with  the  city 
that  refused  to  receive  him,  when  even  his  disciples  wished 
that  fire  from  heaven  should  hastily  descend  on  the  insolent 
town.  He  healed  the  imthankful,  and  gave  place  to  those 
who  laid  snares  for  him.  This  were  but  little,  if  he  had  not 
had  even  his  betrayer  with  him,  without  constantly  pointing 
him  out.  But  when  he  was  delivered  up,  when  he  was  led  as 
a  sheep  to  the  sacrifice,  he  opened  not  his  mouth  any  mOTO 
than  a  lamb  imder  the  hands  of  the  shearer.  He  whom,  if  lie 
had  wished,  at  one  word,  legions  of  angels  from  heaven  would 
have  attended,  would  not  approve  of  a  disciple's  avenging 
sword.     The  patience  of  the  Lord  was  wounded  in  the  person 

of  Malchus. He  who  had  purposed  to  hide  himself  in 

the  form  of  a  man,  imitated  nothing  of  man's  impatience. 
Herein  especially,  ye  Pharisees,  ye  ought  to  have  recognised 
the  Lord  :  such  patience  as  this  no  man  could  exercise.  The 
greatness  of  these  proofe  of  patience,  is  for  the  nations  a 
cause  for  refusing  belief  but  for  us  a  reason  and  a  building 
up  of  faith."  An  ingenious  thought !  Those  who  from  the 
stand-point  of  faith  contemplated  the  life  of  Christ,  recognised 
in  that  patientia  as  it  was  never  found  in  humanity  before 
Christ,  the  true  impress  of  the  divine,  .the  moral  glory  of  the 
Divine  Being  revealing  itself  beneath  its  covering ;  and  thus  the 
servant  form  of  the  sufferer  who  bore  all  sufferings  patiently, 
the  self-emptying  of  divine  power  in  patientia,  becomes  an 
incentive  to  imbelief  for  those  who  can  only  recognise  the 
divine  in  superhuman  rank  and  power,  and  who  are  not  at 
home  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  contemplation. 

Tertullian  describes  patientia  as  the  soul  of  the  genuine 
imitation  of  Christ,  as  well  as  the  Christian  cardinal  virtue 
which  distinguishes  the  New  Testament  stand-point  from  that 
of  the  Old.  He  finds  this  particularly  expressed  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  recognises  in  that  discourse  a 
higher  law  substituted  for  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
fulfils  in  a  higher  manner  whatever  it  takes  from  the  Old 
Testament.  As  first  by  Christ  the  living  image  of  patientia 
had  been  given,  so  first  by  Christianity  was  the  requirement 
made  for  such  a  cardinal  virtue ;  in  place  of  that  law  of 
retaliation,  which  the  Old  Testament  allowed  to  exist,  that 
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jerfect  love,  which  endures  all  things,  which  expels  all  twi- 
Hxtientia,  and  even  the  wish  for  retaliation,  was  appointed. 
n  this  reference,  Tertullian  says — "Christ  has  appointed 
»atience  as  a  help  for  enlarging  and  fulfilling  the  law,  because 
his  alone  had  been  wanting  to  the  doctrine  of  righteousness. 
for  in  times  past  they  demanded  eye  for  eye  and  tooth  for 
ooth,  and  rendered  with  usury  evil  for  evil.  Patience  was 
lot  yet  upon  earthy  for  faith  was  not ;  impatience,  meanwhile, 
oade  use  of  the  opportimities  of  the  law ;  it  was  easy  while 
he  Lord  and  Master  of  patience  was  absent.  But  when 
B  afterwards  appeared,  and  joined  the  gi-ace  of  faith  with 
atience,  from  that  time  it  has  not  been  lawful  to  provoke 
ven  by  a  word,  nor  to  say — *  Thou  fool  T  without  danger  of 

ie  judgment The  law  has  gained  more  than  it  lost ; 

>r  Christ  says — *  Love  your  enemies,  and  bless  them  that 
mse  you,  and  pray  for  your  persecutors,  that  ye  may  be  the 
3ns  of  your  Father  in  heaven.' " 

Tertullian  further  points  out,  that  patience  must  manifest 
adf  in  the  renunciation  of  all  earthly  things.  "  Covetous- 
ess  consists  not  only  in  the  desire  for  that  which  is  another's, 
)r  that  which  appears  to  be  our  own  is  another's;  for 
othing  strictly  speaking  is  ours,  since  all  things  are  God's, 
'hose  also  we  are  ourselves.  We  seek  what  is  another's  when 
'e  bear  impatiently  the  loss  of  what  is  another's.  Whoever 
I  disturbed  by  impatience  for  a  loss,  by  preferring  earthly  to 
eavenly  things,  sins  immediately  against  God ;  for  the  spirit 
hich  he  has  received  from  God,  he  distrusts  for  the  sake  of 
irthly  things.  Let  us  willingly,  therefore,  lose  the  things  of 
irth,  and  keep  heavenly  things.    Let  the  whole  world  perish, 

orAj  I  gain  patience."  "Nor  is  that  kind  of  impatience 
icusable,"  he  says,  in  another  part,  "  when  we  have  lost  our 
lends,  and  some  feeling  of  sorrow  is  pleaded  for.  Regard 
LUSt  be  paid  to  the  apostle's  injunction,  *  Let  us  not  sorrow 
i  others  that  have  no  hope,'  (1  Thess.  iv.  13,)  and  rightly. 
'or  if  we  believe  in  Christ's  resurrection,  we  believe  in  our 
im — ^we,  for  whom  he  both  died  and  rose  again.  Therefore, 
noe  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  certain,  there  is  no  room 
fr  grief  on  account  of  death,  no  room  for  the  impatience  of 
rief  For  why  dost  thou  mourn,  if  thou  dost  not  believe 
lat  thy  friend  has  perished?  Why  dost  thou  impatiently 
3ar  bis  being  taken  away  for  a  while  who  thou  believest 
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will  return )  What  thou  thinkest  death,  is  settiiig  ant  en 
a  journey.  He  who  goes  before  is  not  to  be  grieved  for,  but 
longed  for,  and  this  longing  is  to  be  tempered  with  patience. 
For  why  dost  thou  fed'  excessively  for  his  departure  ^om 
thou  wilt  soon  follow )  Impatience  after  this  sort  is  a  bad 
omen  of  our  hope,  and  is  treachery  towards  our  £sdth.  And 
we  injure  Christ  when,  as  his  people  are  called  away,  we  do 
not  take  it  with  equanimity,  as  if  they  were  objects  of  pi<y. 
'  I  desire,'  says  the  apostle, '  to  be  taken  back  and  to  be  with  the 
Lord.'  How  much  better  does  he  show  the  wish  of  Chrigtiaoi! 
Therefore,  if  we  grieve  impatiently  for  those  who  have  obtained 
their  wish,  we  do  not  wish  to  obtain  it  ourselves."* 

Tertullian  then  points  out  how  the  spirit  of  Christian  patience 
should  be  manifested  in  the  treatment  of  fallen  brethraiy  who 
by  grievous  sins  had  broken  the  baptismal  covenant.*    **  We 
must  not  remain  a  single  day  without  patience.      And  gixioe 
it  guides  every  kind  of  salutary  discipline,  what  wonder  if  it 
ministers  also  to  repentance  that  comes  to  the  succour  of  the 
fallen,  when  in  the  case  of  a  matrimonial  separation  for  some 
cause  which  allows  a  man  or  woman  to  continue  in  a  state  of 
widowhood — ^this  (patience)  waits,  this  desires,  this  prays  for 
their  salvation  as  for  those  who  wiU  one  day  repent.     How 
much  good  does  it  bring  to  both  ! — it  hinders  the  one  from 
adultery,  it  improves  the  other.     Thus  it  appears  in  thoee 
holy  examples  of  patience  in  the   Lord's  parablea      Tlie 
patience  of  the  shepherd  seeks  and  finds  the  wandering  sheepi 
For  impatience  would  easily  despise  a  single  sheep.      But 
patience  undertakes  the  labour  of  seeking,  and  the  patient 
bearer  carries  the  neglected  sinner  on  his  shoulders.    The 
patience  of  the  father  also  receives  and  clothes  and  feeds  that 
prodigal  son,  and  excuses  him  to  the  impatience  of  the  angiy 
brother.     He  therefore  who  had  been  lost  is  saved  because 
he  repented,  and  his  repentance  was  not  lost  because  it  met 
with  patience.     For  what  is  love,  the  highest  pledge  of  fidth, 
the  treasure  of  the  Christian  name  which  the  apostle  eulogieei 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  unless  trained  by  the 
discipline  of  patience?-' 

The  passage  we  have  quoted  on  repentance  is  of  special 
importance  in  deciding  the  question  whether  Tertullian  wrote 
this  work  as  a  Montanist.     We  have  already  seen  that  fron 
»  Cap.  ix.  «  Cap.  xiL 
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[tand-point  of  Montanism  the  peccata  mortalia  committed 
baptism  were  regarded  as  incapable  of  ecclesiastical  abso- 
n.  Now,  if  in  tfie  above  passage  the  contrary  is  implied, 
would  be  a  certain  sign  that  the  treatise  was  composed 
re  Tertullian  joined  the  Montanists.  But  two  exceptions 
be  taken  against  this  conclusion :  first,  it  may  be  said 
in  that  passage  the  repentance  spoken  of  is  not  for  pec- 

mortalia,  but  for  the  so-called  peccata  venalia;  or, 
idly,  it  may  be  maintained  (as  has  been  done  by  Nosselt 
Von  Colin)  that  the  reference  is  not  to  the  absolution  of 
diurch  which  might  be  granted  for  such  sins,  but  only 
le  possibihty  of  divine  forgiveness.  The  Montanist  never 
3d  that  even  those  persons  who  had  sinned  so  grievously 

baptism  must  be  exhorted  to  repent.  According  to 
'  views  there  was  therefore  always  room  for  the  manifes- 
n  of  patientia  in  their  conduct  towards  the  fallen ;  only 
iivine  forgiveness  of  sins  which  they  had  once  trifled  with, 
i  not  be  again  promised, — absolution  in  the  name  of  the 
ch  could  not  be  imparted  to  them, 
at  as  to  the  first  supposition,  it  is  evident  that  not  merely 
I  sins,  but  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia  are  here  spoken 
for  adultery  is  expressly  named,  which  belongs  to  the 
r  class.  Moreover,  Tertullian  describes  in  general  the 
of  that  class  which  without  repentance  must  issue  in  the 
ition  of  those  who  commit  them.  As  to  the  second  sup- 
ion,  the  manner  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
ies  the  certainty  that  salvation  may  be  attained  through 
itance.  -The  whole  tone  of  his  discourse  proves  that  he 
eaking  of  the  succour  rendered  by  patience,  by  which  the 
a  are  led  to  repentance,  and  at  last  made  partakers  of  the 
veness  of  sins.    It  appears  that  Tertullian  wished  to  con- 

the  patientia,  in  the  matter  of  repentance,  with  the 
vtientia  of  the  too  strict.  The  impatience  of  the  eldet 
ier  in  the  parable  reminds  him  of  the  want  of  forbearing 
ince  in  too  strict  a  party  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Iduces  as  instances  of  patience  exactly  those  parables  the 
Lcation  of  which  to  the  point  agitated  in  the  church  on 
fubject  of  repentance,  he  combated  in  his  later  Montanist 
ngs.  Still,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  Montanist 
fine,  which  allows  of  only  one  marriage,  is  to  be  foimd 
,    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.    It  only  amounts  to 
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this^  that  when  married  persoDS  have  separated  on  accannt  of 
adultery  committed  by  one  of  them,  the  party  separating  is 
not  justified  in  contracting  a  new  marriage.  Fatientia  is  to 
be  here  evinced  on  the  part  of  the  husband  or  wife  who  has 
to  lament  the  want  of  conjugal  fidelity  in  the  other  party,  by 
not  contracting  a  new  marriage,  but  still  seeing  in  iJie  ftllen 
an  object  of  conjugal  affection,  praying  for  their  salvation  and 
being  ready  to  be  reconciled  on  their  repentance.  Withoat 
being  a  Montanist,  Tertullian  could  believe  that  this  mig^ 
be  inferred  from  the  passages  in  the  Gospels  compared  with 
1  Cor.  vii.  11.  Such  a  view  would  harmonize  better  with 
the  stem  character  of  his  piety,  which  led  him  on  all  occa- 
sions to  take  the  more  rigid  side,  and  with  his  ideal  concep- 
tion of  the  marriage  union  among  Christians ;  so  that  instetd 
of  our  being  obliged  to  explain  and  defend  his  statements  on 
the  ground  of  his  Montanism,  we  should  rather  find  in  this 
earlier  tone  of  his  sentiments  a  point  of  connexion  for  his 
later  Montanist  opinions.  The  same  explanation  may  be 
given,  when  Tertullian  commends  as  an  effect  of  pcOieiiiia, 
that  a  widow  declines  marrying  again,  without  rendering  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  he  regarded  such  a  second  marriage 
as  in  itself  unchristian.  He  simply  classes  this  among  thoee 
things  which  denote  a  higher  degree  of  Christian  perfeddoii, 
but  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  absolutely  enjoined 
This  applies  also  to  his  high  estimate  of  celibacy,  connected 
with  a  misconception  that  early  arose  from  a  too  literal  inter- 
pretation of  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Christ  on  those  who 
abstained  from  marriage  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  his  representing  patierUia  in  the 
ascetic  life  as  evincing  a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfecti<m. 
This  also  was  a  tendency  of  the  Christian  life  preceding  Mon- 
tanism, which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  might  have  been 
easily  produced  in  the  first  opposition  of  Christianity  to  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  mark  of  non-Montanism 
in  the  manner  of  his  describing  the  operation  oipatienHa  in 
times  of  persecution.  "  The  patience  of  the  flesh  fights  in  pene- 
cutions.  If  flight  urges,  the  flesh  fights  against  the  discomforts 
of  flight.  If  even  the  prison  oppresses,  the  flesh  is  in  chains^  the 
flesh  is  in  the  stocks,  the  flesh  is  on  the  bare  groand,  and  in 
that  poverty  of  light  and  in  that  penury  of  the  world.  But 
when  the  Christian  is  led  forth  to  the  trial  of  felidtj,  to  tiie 
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opportunity  of  the  second  baptism,  to  the  ascent  itself  of  the 
divine  seat,  no  patience  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  the  body." 
Tertullian  here  describes  the  successive  stages  in  which  pati- 
eniia  verii&es  itself  under  persecution.  The  highest  stage  is 
that  of  martyrdom.  But  he  does  not  require  that  a  Christian 
should  give  himself  up  to  martyrdom.  He  considers  even 
flight  imder  persecution,  by  which  the  Christian  at  once  ftdfils 
the  duty  of  preserving  his  life  and  of  keeping  the  feith,  as  a 
Christian  act,  by  which  patierUia  is  proved.  A  Montanist 
would  certainly  not  thus  have  expressed  himself. 

Had  TertulHan  been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  could  he 
have  omitted,  as  he  described  the  progress  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  the  New  in  patientia,  to  mention  what  was  allied  to 
it  in  the  Montanist  connexion  of  ideas,  the  still  further  pro- 
gress-in it  made  by  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete? 
He  closes  the  treatise  with  a  beautiful  and  graphic  delineation 
of  patience  and  its  agency  : — "  She  fortifies  faith,  guides  peace, 
aids  love,  promotes  humility,  waits  for  penitence,  afl&xes  the 
seal  to  a  fiiU  confession ;"  (no  doubt  e^ofwXoyriaiQ  is  here  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  church-repentance,  and  Tertullian  would 
hardly  have  so  expressed  himself  if  he  had  not  admitted  a 
repentance  which  would  lead  to  absolution;  if,  therefore,  he 
had  not  at  that  time  assented  to  the  current  church  prin- 
ciples ;) — "  she  controls  the  flesh,  preserves  the  spirit,  bridles 
the  tongue,  holds  back  the  hand,  treads  underfoot  tempta- 
tions, drives  away  scandals,  consummates  martyrdom,  consoles 
the  poor  man,  moderates  the  rich,  sti-ains  not  the  weak,  wears 
not  out  the  strong,  delights  the  believer,  invites  the  heathen, 
commends  the  slave  to  his  master,  and  his  master  to  God; 
adorns  the  woman,  approves  the  man ;  is  loved  in  a  boy,  is 
praised  in  a  youth,  is  honoured  in  the  agied,  is  beautiful  in 
every  sex,  in  every  age.  Come  now  !  if  we  can  describe  her 
looks  and  demeanour.  Her  countenance  is  tranquil  and 
placid ;  her  forehead  clear  anad  contracted  by  no  wrinkle  of 
grief  or  anger;  her  eyebrows  cheerfully  imknit,  her  eyes 
directed  downwards  in  himiility,  not  in  grief;  her  mouth  is 
sealed  with  the  honour  of  taciturnity ;  her  colour,  such  as 
belongs  to  the  unanxious  and  the  innocent ;  her  head  is  fre- 
quently shaken  at  the  devil  with  a  smile  of  defiance ;  her 
bosom  is  covered  with  a  white  garment,  fitting  close  to  the 
body,  not  blown  about  nor  soiled ;  for  she  sits  on  the  throne 
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of  his  most  mild  and  gentle  spirit  who  is  not  gathered  in  the 
whirlwind,  nor  darkens  in  the  cloud,  but  is  of  tender  seremty, 
open  and  simple,  whom  Elias  saw  at  the  third  time.  (1  Kingv 
xix.  11.)  For  where  God  is,  there  is  his  foster-daughter,  Patience. 
When,  therefore,  the  Spirit  of  God  descends,  Patience  is  hie 
inseparable  companion.  If  we  admit  her  not  with  the  Spirit, 
will  he  always  remain  with  us  ?  Nay,  I  know  not  whether 
he  wiU  continue  any  longer  —  without  his  companion  and 
handmaid  he  must  necessarily  feel  pained  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places.  Whatever  his  enemy  inflicts,  he  cannot  bear 
it  alone,  wanting  the  instrument  of  bearing  it.  This  is  the 
method,  this  the  discipline  of  patience,  this  a  work  celestial 
and  truly  Christian ;  not  like  the  patience  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  fe,lse  and  shameful."  After  contrasting  divine 
patience  with  -its  caricature  in  the  endurance  practised  by 
the  wicked,  he  concludes  with  saying,  "  Let  us  love  the 
patience  of  God,  the  patience  of  Christ.  Let  us  repay  to  him 
what  he  has  himself  paid  for  us.  Let  us  offer  to  him  the 
patience  of  the  spirit,  the  patience  of  the  flesh,  we  that  behere 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  spirit." 

In  respect  of  that  mild  and  liberal  spirit  which  was  at  the 
greatest  remove  from  the  Montanist  stand-point,  the  treatise 
on  Prayer  {De  Oratione)  is  most  akin  to  that  on  Patience 
(Be  Fatientia).  When  we  distinguish  in  Tertullian's  fife 
epochs  of  a  freer  and  milder,  as  well  as  of  a  more  severe  and 
contracted  spirit,  we  must  either  suppose  that  his  stem  and 
rough  nature  was  at  first  more  completely  subdued  by  the 
transforming  spirit  of  Christianity,  but  that  it  afterwards 
revived,  was  the  means  of  leading  Tertullian  in  his  conoep- 
tions  of  Christianity  to  Montanism,  and  under  that  system 
attained  to  still  greater  vigour ; — according  to  these  internal 
marks  we  should  place  the  treatise  on  Prayer  in  this  class  of 
Tertullian's  writings,  let  it  follow  the  treatise  on  Patience,  and 
regard  both  as  productions  of  this  first  epoch;— or,  we  must 
admit,  that  Tertullian  at  a  later  period  had  stripped  off  his 
Montanism  and  had  become  more  mild  and  liberal  in  his 
Christian  disposition;  then  these  two  treatises  would  belong 
to  the  later  epoch.  We  might  deem  the  latter  suppodtion 
to  be  psychologically  probable,  if  it  only  had  a  historical 
basis.  Meanv^le  it  is  questionable  whether  we  are  justified 
in  distinguishing  according  to  such  internal  marks^  various 
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epochs  in  the  Christian  development  of  the  man ;  whether  we 
ought  not  rather  to  assume  that  there  were  some  special 
moments  when  the  transforming  principle  of  Christianity  had 
the  ascendency — ^as  in  the  life  of  every  one  certain  moments 
may  occur  when  the  Christian  spirit  penetrates  more  freely 
and  manifests  itself  in  a  more  generous  effusion.  However 
that  may  be,  this  treatise  on  Prayer  is  an  important  memo- 
rial of  a  spirit  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  Montanism. 
He  was  impelled  by  his  living  zeal  for  internal  practical 
Christianity,  to  compose  this  work,  especially  in  order  to 
exhibit  by  an  analysis  of  the  Lord's  l4-ayer  the  essence  of 
Christian  prayer,  to  point  out  the  importance  of  prayer  for 
Christians,  to  describe  the  right  disposition  from  which 
Christian  prayer  must  proceed,  and  to  warn  against  several 
superstitious  tendencies  of  heathen  and  Jewish  origin  which 
had  mingled  with  Christianity. 

"Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  so  Tertullian  begins,  "pre- 
scribed for  us,  the  disciples  of  the  New  Testament,  a  new 
form  of  prayer.  For  it  behoved  in  this  case  also,  to  lay  up 
new  wine  in  new  skins,  and  to  sew  a  new  piece  on  a  new 
garment"  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Christian  stand- 
point must,  as  Tertullian  thinks,  be  especially  apparent  in 
the  method  of  prayer.  Here  we  see  how  he  distinguished  the 
two  stand-points  of  reHgious  development  in  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  He  says  tlmt  in  part  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point was  altogether  removed,  as  in  the  instance  of  Circum- 
cision ;  in  part  its  defects  supplied,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
law ;  in  part  fulfilled,  as  in  prophecy ;  and  in  part  carried  on  to 
completion,  as  in  the  Christian  faith  itself.'  He  therefore 
assumes  here  a  continuous  development  of  the  faith  from  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  New.  AU  has  been  transformed  from 
the  carnal  to  the  spiritual.  These  are  the  ideas  by  which 
Tertullian  rises  above  himself,  and  had  he  pursued  them  to 
their  logical  consequences  he  would  have  been  led  to  a  more 
correct  conception  of  many  particulars,  and  preserved  from 
that  mingling  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points 
which  already  had  become  too  prevalent.  He  considers  John 
the  Baptist  as  the  transition-point  from  the  Old  Testament 

1  **Ceterum  quicquid  retro  fuerat  aut  demutatum  est,  ut  circumcisio ; 
aat  Bappletum,  ut  reliqua  lex;  aut  ixnpletaxn,  ut  prophetia;  aut  pei^ 
factum,  ut  fi  ies  ipsa."    Cap.  i. 
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development  to  the  New.  He  had-  drawn  up  a  particolar 
form  of  prayer  for  his  disciples,  suited  to  his  peculiar  stand- 
point ;  yet  everything  connected  with  John  was  only  a  pre- 
paration for  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  in  him  nnnt 
everything  terminate.  So  because  John's  form  of  prayer 
belonged  only  to  such  a  preparative  transition-point,  it  otrald 
not  be  retained.  Referring  to  this,  he  says  of  the  relation  of 
John's  stand-point  to  Christ's  appearance  generaUy,  that  '^tfae 
whole  work  of  the  forerunner  with  the  Spirit  itse&  must  paai 
over  to  the  Lord."  We  find  here  aheady  the  germ  of  those 
peculiar  views  which  Tertullian  afterwards  developed  more 
fully  as  a  Montanist,  that  as  the  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  John  was  only  preparatory"  and  fragmentary,  this 
Spirit  departed  from  him  when  He  appeared  in  whom  dwelt 
the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  and  hence  it  happened  that  he  who 
by  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit  had  at  first  testified  of  Jesos 
as  the  Messiah,  became  perplexed  about  him.  But  had  Ter- 
tullian been  at  this  time  a  Montanist,  he  could  not,  whm 
treating  of  the  various  stages  of  development,  have  omitted  to 
mention  the  last,  perfecting  the  whole  by  the  revelations  of 
the  Paraclete. 

Tertullian  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  directions  relative 
to  praying  that  precede  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  prayer  itself 
in  its  separate  parts.  He  first  notices  the  exhortation  to  pray 
in  secret.  This  should  serve,  as  he  says,  to  press  upon  us  the 
belief  that  the  eye  and  ear  of  Almighty  God  is  present  in 
secret,  and  to  promote  that  modesty  of  faith  which  would 
cause  us  to  ofier  our  devotions  to  him  alone  whom  we  beheve 
to  see  and  hear  everywhere.  He  then  comes  to  Christ's 
injunction  not  to  use  many  words  in  prayer,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  preceding,  that  men  should  not  apply  to  the 
Lord  with  a  host  of  words,  since  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
he  will  provide  for  his  own  people  of  his  own  accord.  He 
discovers  heavenly  wisdom  in  presenting  such  a  rich  fiilness 
of  thought  in  so  few  words.  We  may,  he  says,  call  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  fact  an  epitome  (hreviarium)  of  the  whole  Gospel 

He  then  goes  on  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself.  "  This,"  he 
says,  "begins  with  a  testimony  to  God,  and  the  dignity 
of  faith.  That  we  can  call  God  our  Father  is  gained  for  ns 
by  faith,  for  it  stands  written,  *To  them  who  believe  on  him  he 
gave  power  that  they  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God.'    How 
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•very  frequently  has  the  Lord  called  God  our  Father;  yea 
and  has  taught  us  to  call  no  one  Mher  on  earth  but  only 

Him  whom  we  have  in  heaven The  name  of  Gk)d  the 

Father  had  been  disclosed  to  no  one ;  even  Moses  who  asked 
Gonoeming  it,  heard  in  truth  another  name.  To  us  it  has 
been  revealed  in  the  Son.  For  now  is  the  Son  a  new  name 
of  the  Father."*  He  then  appeals  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  I 
am  come  in  the  Father's  name,"  John  v.  43  ;  and,  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  name ;"  and,  "  I  have  manifested  thy  name  unto 
men,"  John  xvii.  6.  "  We  pray  therefore  that  this  name  may 
be  hallowed.  Not  as  if  it  became  men  to  wish  well  to  God, 
as  if  there  were  any  other  from  whom  it  could  be  wished  for 
him,  or  that  he  suffered  unless  we  so  wished.  Evidently  it  is 
beooming  that  God  should  be  blessed  everywhere  and  always, 
by  every  man,  for  the  remembrance  always  due  of  his  bene- 
fits  When  has  not  the  name  of  God  been  holy,  and 

sanctified  by  himself,  since  he  of  himself  sanctifies  others.  To 
whom  that  company  of  angels  ceases  not  to  say.  Holy,  holy, 
holyl  Wherefore  we  also,  aspiring  to  be  angels  if  we  so 
deserve,  learn  that  heavenly  address  to  God,  and  the  source 
of  ftiture  glory.  Thus  much  as  regards  the  glory  of  God. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  to  our  petition  when  we  say,  *  Hallowed 
be  thy  name,'  we  pray  that  it  may  be  hallowed  in  us,  who  are 
in  Hmij  and  at  the  same  time  in  others  also,  whom  the  grace 
of  God  yet  awaits,  that  we  may  obey  this  command  in  praying 

jBbr  all,  even  for  our  enemies. *  Thy  will  be  done  in 

heaven  and  in  earth.'  Not  that  any  one  can  hinder  the 
doing  of  his  will,  and  that  we  pray  for  success  to  his  will,  but 
we  pray  that  his  wiU  may  be  dohe  in  all  men."  Tertullian 
says,  that  this  would  be  the  meaning  even  if  we  took  the 
words  heaven  and  earth  figuratively  for  flesh  and  spirit. 
Although  it  is  to  be  understood  simply,  yet  is  the  sense  the 
same,  that  God's  will  maybe  done  in  us  on  earth,  that  it  may 

1  *' Jam  enim  FiliuR  novum  Patris  nomen  est."  In  the  first  edition 
I  considered  an  emendation  necessary  of  this,  certainly,  rather  obscure 
expresiion.  I  proposed  to  read,  "Jam  enim  Filius  Patris  nomen  est." 
Tet  I  now  consider  this  correction  as  not  necessary  or  sufficiently 
jnitified.  The  words  of  Tertullian  may  be  so  understood  that  since 
Christ  has  revealed  himself  to  men  simply  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  as 
fiither  and  son  are  correlative  ideas,  the  new  specific  relation  of  God  as 
ikther  to  those  who  become  his  children  through  Christ  his  Son,  was 
thereby  introduced. 
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hereafter  be  done  in  heaven  also.  "  But  what  does  God  Tvill, 
excepting  that  we  should  walk  according  to  his  rule)  We 
pray  therefore  that  he  would  supply  us  with  the  substance 
and  power  of  doing  his  will,  that  we  may  be  saved  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  because  the  salvation  of  those  whom  he  has 
adopt,ed  is  the  sum  of  his  will.  This  is  that  will  of  God 
which  the  Lord  has  administered  by  preaching,  workings  and 
enduring.  For  thus  he  himself  said,  he  did  not  his  own  wiU, 
hut  his  Father^ 8  ;  without  doubt,  what  he  did  was  the  will  of 
the  Father,  to  which  as  to  an  example  we  are  now  called  that 
we  may  preach,  and  work,  and  endure,  even  unto  deatL 
That  we  may  be  able  to  ftdfil  these  things  the  will  of  €rod  is 
necessary."  In  these  words  he  no  doubt  means  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  divine  grace.  "  When  wfir£ay,  *Thy 
will  be  done,'  even  in  this  we  wish  well  to  ourselves,  because 
there  is  no  evil  in  God's  will,  even  though  according  to  the 
deserts  of  each,  it  be  otherwise  inflicted.  By  this  saying  we 
forewarn  ourselves  for  endurance.  The  Lord  also  when  he 
had  wished  to  exhibit  in  his  own  flesh  the  inflrmity  of  the 
flesh  with  the  reality  of  suffering,  '  Father,'  said  he,  *  let  this 
cup  pass  away;'  then  recollecting  himself  *  not  my  will,  but 
thine  be  done.' 

"  Also  the  prayer  '  Thy  kingdom  come,'  is  to  be  understood 
like  *  Thy  will  be  done,'  namely,  in  ourselves.  For  when  does 
not  God  reign,  in  whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  all  kings  %  But 
whatever  we  wish  for  ourselves,  we  presage  in  him."  Thus  he 
refers  the  doing  of  God's  will  to  the  coming  of  his  kingdom. 
Here  a  remarkable  contrast  is  presented  in  Tertullian  himself 
We  have  seen  that  in  his  Apology  he  distinctly  specifies  as  an 
object  of  the  prayers  of  Christians  the  delay  of  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  on  account  of  the  expected  severe  tribu- 
lation, and  their  dread  of  the  divine  judgment.  But  here,  on 
the  contrary,  he  combats  the  notion  of  the  adoption  of  such  a 
prayer  by  Christians.  Whatever  stood  in  contravention  of 
that  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  coming  of  God's 
kingdom,  appeared  to  him  as  absolutely  unchristian.  "Where- 
fore, if  the  appearing  of  God's  kingdom  belongs  to  the  will  of 
God  and  to  our  earnest  expectation,  how  can  some  pray  for  a 
lengthening  out  of  the  age,  when  the  kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  we  pray  that  it  may  come,  tends  to  the  consummation 
of  the  agef    We  wish  to  reign  earlier,  and  not  to  serve  longer. 
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Even  if  it  were  not  prescribed  in  the  prayer,  about  praying 
for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  we  should,  of  our  own  accord, 

offer  that  petition,  hastening  to  the  finiition  of  our  hope 

Yes,  Lord,  let  thy  kingdom  come  with  utmost  speed !  The 
wish  of  Christians,  the  confusion  of  the  heathen,  the  joy  of 
angels,  for  which  we  struggle ;  yea,  more,  for  which  we  pray." 
We  here  recognise  in  Tertullian,  who  at  different  periods 
of  his  life  advocated  both  this  view  and  the  other,  a  con- 
trariety of  disposition  and  sentiment.  Here  the  prevailing 
tone  is  the  confidence  of  child-like  ftdth  and  of  child-like  love. 
The  believing  soul,  in  yearning,  devoted  love^  immixed  with 
fear,  presses  forward  to  the  end,  the  appearing  of  Christ.  But 
in  the  other  mode  of  contemplating  the  future,  the  soul  is 
strained  and  put  upon  the  rack  with  images  of  terror.  The 
awfiilness  of  the  interval  which  separates  the  present  from  the 
last  glorious  future,  presses* too  powerfully  on  the  soul  to 
allcw  of  her  surrendering  herself  to  the  joyful  prospect  that 
forma  the  final  aim  of  all  her  aspirations.  The  child-like 
relation  is  disturbed  and  infringed  by  the  legal  stand-point. 

Tertullian  finds  a  peculiar  revelation  of  the  divine  wisdom 
in  the  construction  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  that  "  after  heavenly 
things — ^that  is,  after  the  name  of  God,  the  will  of  God,  and 
the  kingdom  of  God — ^there  is  a  place  found  for  a  petition 
relating  to  earthly  wants."  "  Yet,"  he  adds,  "  the  petition  for 
daily  bread  may  be  understood  spiritually.  For  Christ  is  our 
bread,  because  Christ  is  life,  and  bread  is  life ;"  that  is,  Christ 
is  for  the  life  of  the  soul  what  bread  is  for  the  life  of  the  body. 
If  these  words  are  so  understood,  two  things  are  contained 
in  them;  the  petition  for  continuous  spiritual  communion 
with  Christ  as  the  true  bread  of  the  soul,  and  for  an  insepa- 
tMq  union  with  him,  for  which  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a 
medium,  and  (secondly)  a  justification  for  always  participating 
in  the  Holy  Supper,  and  thus  to  be  continually  placed  in  this 
peculiarly  sanctifying  connexion  with  the  body  of  Christ,  of 
which  the  supper  is  the  medium,  and  which  Tertullian  dis- 
tinguishes as  something  specific^  from  that  divine  vital  com- 
munion with  Christ  which  ought  to  exist  throughout  the 
usiiole  life  of  a  Christian.  From  this  passage  two  things  are 
evident,  that  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  manner  in  which 

'  Cap.  vi.  "  Itaque  petendo  panem  quotidianum  perpetuitatem  poa- 
tahuniis  in  Chriato  et  Individuitatexn  a  corpore  ejus." 
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Christ  communicates  himself  in  the  supper  by  a  certain 
bodily  contact,  from  the  supernatural  spiritual  commimion 
with  him  as  embracing  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  yet 
(secondly)  that  he  by  no  means  admitted  the  penetration  of 
the  bread  and  wine  by  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  for  he 
thus  describes  the  participation  of  Christ  in  the  supper: 
"  Turn  quod  et  corpus  ejus  in  pane  ceusetur."  ^  Thus  he  ex- 
plains the  words  of  the  institution.  We  notice  this  in  pasdng^ 
because  we  are  prepared  to  consider  in  the  sequel  more  fully, 
Tertullian's  doctrine  of  the  supper  in  connexion  with  the 
general  development  of  this  doctrine. 

From  the  communicative  love  of  God  to  which  the  pre- 
ceding petitions  refer,  TertuUian  passes  to  the  grace  of  God 
in  reference  to  sin,  to  which  the  following  petitions  correspond. 
"  It  follows,  that  having  noticed  the  liberality  of  God,  ire 
should  also  supplicate  his  clemency.  For  what  would  bodily 
nourishment  profit,  if  we  are  reckoned  in  reference  to  them 
as  a  bull  for  sacrifice  1  The  Lord  knew  that  himself  only 
was  without  sin.  He  teaches,  therefore,  'Forgive  us  our  debts.' 
Pi-ayer  for  forgiveness  is  a  confession,  for  he  that  asks  forgive- 
ness, confesses  transgression.  Thus  is  repentance  shown 
acceptable  to  God,  because  he  prefers  it  to  the  death  of  a 
sinner  ....  For  the  completeness  of  so  brief  a  prayer,  that 
we  may  pray  not  only  for  the  remission  of  sins  but  for  their 
turning  away,  it  is  added,  *Lead  us  not  into  temptation,'  that 
is,  sufier  us  not  to  be  led  by  him  who  tempts  ....  This  is 
explained  by  the  next  clause,  *but  deliver  us  from  the  evil 
one.' "  After  this  explanation  of  the  Lord's  Pi-ayer,  TertuUian 
says,  "  God  alone  can  teach  us  how  he  would  have  us  pray. 
The  sacred  duty  therefore  of  prayer,  ordained  by  himself  and 
animated  by  his  Spirit  even  at  the  time  when  it  proceeded 
from  his  divine  mouth,  ascends  by  its  own  right  to  heaven, 
commending  to  the  Father  what  the  Son  has  taught." 

Respecting  the  state  of  the  disposition  that  is  suitable  for 
pmyer,  he  thus  speaks  : — "  The  exercise  of  prayer  ought  to 
be  free,  not  only  from  anger,  but  from  all  disorder  of  mind 
whatever,  being  sent  forth  from  such  a  spirit,  as  is  the  Spirit 
to  whom  it  is  sent.  For  a  polluted  spirit  cannot  be  acknow- 
ledged'by  a  Holy  Spirit,  nor  a  sad  spirit  by  a  joyftil  one^  nor 

^  ''  Panis  est  corpus  Christi— corpus  Chiisti  censetor  in  pmc* 
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a  fettered  spirit  by  a  free  one.  No  one  receives  an  adversary ; 
no  one  admits  any  save  a  compeer/* 

From  what  he  says  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  dis- 
position necessary  for  prayer,  he  takes  occasion  to  enter  his 
protest  against  many  superstitions  practices  which  had  found 
their  way  among  Clmstians  from  the  Jews  and  heathens,  such 
as  washing  the  hands  before  every  prayer.  "  What  reason  is 
there,"  he  asks,  "  in  entering  upon  prayer  with  the  hands 
indeed  washed  but  with  the  spirit  foiil  1  when  even  for  the 
hands  themselves  spiritual  cleanliness  is  necessary,  that  they 
may  be  lifted  up  pure  from  felsehood,  murder,  cruelty,  poison- 
ings, idolatry,  and  other  defilements,  which,  being  conceived 
by  tiie  spirit,  are  brought  to  maturity  by  the  labour  of  the 
hands.  This  is  true  cleanness,  not  that  which  many  super- 
stitiously  observe,  using  water  before  every  prayer  and  even 
hashing  the  whole  body.  But  the. hands  are  pure  enough 
which  we  have  once  wa^ed  with  the  whole  body  in  Christ ;" 
that  is,  if  we  only  preserve  the  purii&cation  granted  to  the 
whole  man  through  Christ,  henceforth  every  thing  will  be 
pure.  The  hands  require  no  special  purifying.  In  all  this 
we  recognise  the  pure  Christian  element  of  Tertullian's  spirit 
in  contrast  to  the  other  element  of  externality,  which  we 
elsewhere  observe  in  him,  and  which  on  many  points  pre- 
vailed in  Montanism.  The  internal  free  Christian  spirit  in 
Tertullian  expresses  itself  here  emphatically  against  the  acti- 
fity  that  loses  itself  in  outward  acts  and  stands  opposed 
to  the  rational  worship  of  Christianity.  "  Such  things  are 
to  be  set  down,  not  to  religion,  but  to  superstition,  being 
afifected  and  forced,  and  belong  rather  to  an  over  curious  than 
zational  service,  certainly  to  be  restrained  because  they  put 
US  on  a  level  with  the  Gentiles."  ^  He  therefore  marks  iliat 
element  of  extemaUty  in  religion  as  heathenish,  and  adduces 
another  example  of  such  a  mixture  of  heathenism  in  prayer 
— ^the  practice  of  throwing  off  the  pcentda  or  over-cloak 
before  prayer, — or  sitting  down  as  the  heathen  are  accus- 
tomed when  they  perform  their  devotions  on  their  seal-rings 
before  their  idols.'    As  the  hypocritical  and  artificial  which 

I  "Hnjusmodi  enim  non  religion!  sed  superstitioni  depatantur,  affec- 
tata  et  coacta  et  cnriosi  potius  quam  rationaliB  officii,  certe  vel  eo  coSr- 
cenda,  qaod  gentilibus  adBBquent." 

*  See  J^uleioB  de  Magia :  "  Morem  mihi  habeo,  quoquo  earn,  simaU- 
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wishes  to  gain  acceptance  with  God  and  man,  easily  joins 
itself  to  the  simple  and  genuine,  so  there  were  at  that  time 
many,  who  by  their  outcries  and  outward  gestures  made  a 
show  of  their  devotions.  Tertullian  declared  himself  strong 
againt  all  this — "  The  publican  who,  not  only  in  his  prayer, 
but  in  his  looks,  was  humble  and  dejected,  went  down  justified 
rather  than  that  most  impudent  Pharisee.  God  as  he  is  the  be- 
holder, so  also  he  is  the  hearer,  not  of  the  voice,  but  of  the  heart 

As  Christ  the  crucified,  risen  and  ascended  to  heaven,  is 
the  central  point  of  the  Christian  system,  so  from  ihe  fint 
these  were  regarded  as  the  two  most  essential  points  of  the 
Christian  life — ^as  rooted  in  Commxmion  with  Chnst ;  to  follow 
the  Crucified  in  repentance  and  self-denial ;  in  him  and  with 
him  to  die  to  self,  the  world,  and  sin,  in  order  to  rise  in  and 
with  him  to  a  new  divine  life.  This  was  also  the  oentnl 
point  of  the  Christian  festivals.  A  general  fiast  conesponded 
to  the  remembrance  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  as  an  expres- 
sion of  repentance,  and  a  preparation  for  the  festival  of  the 
resurrection  and  for  communion  on  the  following  Sunday, 
and  the  succeeding  fifty  days  dedicated  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  risen  and  ascended  Saviour,  till  the  effiision  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  That  was  at  first  the  only  regular  church  &st,  in 
support  of  which  Matt.  ix.  15  was  erroneously  appealed  to, 
and  in  the  mode  of  keeping  this  fast,  various  usages  existed 
in  difierent  churches.  The  Montanists  wished  to  prescribe 
several  laws  relative  to  fests,  but  met  with  warm  opposition 
in  the  existing  spirit  of  Christian  freedom.  Tertullian  here 
showed  himself  not  yet  disposed  to  Montanism. 

Among  the  Christians  of  the  primitive  age,  the  beautifiil 
custom  existed  of  closing  all  their  meetings  for  prayer  with 
the  kiss  of  brotherly  love  and  of  peace.  The  common  eleva- 
tion of  their  hearts  to  the  Lord  issued  in  fusing  their  hearts 
together,  and  in  giving  this  token  of  love  and  peace.   But  now 

cram  alicujus  dei  inter  libellos  conditum  gestare,  eique  diebns  oeitii 
thure  et  mero  et  aliquando  victimis  supplicare."*  How  similar  to  later 
superstitions  in  reference  to  the  saints  and  the  Virgin !  As  the  images 
of  the  false  gods  were  so  common  on  the  seal-rings,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria in  his  Pcedagogus  forbids  Christians  expressly  wearing  such 
rings.  According  to  Clement,  Pythagoras  in  order  to  counterwork  the 
superstition  that  cleaves  to  objects  of  sense,  had  spoken  a^inst  the  seal- 
rings  ornamented  with  images  of  idols.  Aaicri\tov  /j^  poptof,  txi^A 
fiKdpos  ou^TOis  iyxctpdafftiv  6tav,     Strom,  y.  f.  559 
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ihere  were  for  individuals  freely  chosen  days  for  festing  and 
penitence.  If  at  such  seasons  they  joined  in  the  general  devo- 
tional many  believed  that  they  could  not  partake  of  this 
brotherly  kiss  as  a  token  of  joy — that  it  was  not  suitable  to 
days  of  &sting  and  penitence.  TertuUian  blamed  this  scrupu- 
losity^ so  foreign  to  the  unprejudiced  Christian  mind.  He 
beautifully  terms  that  Christian  brotherly  kiss  the  seal  of 
prayer  {ingnaculum  orationis).  "  What  prayer,"  he  says,  "  is 
perfect,  if  separated  from  the  holy  kiss  ?  .  .  .  .  What  sort  of 
aacrifioe  is  that  from  which  one  returns  without  peace  ?  And 
whatever  the  reason  for  our  conduct  may  be,  it  cannot  be 
more  powerful  than  the  observance  of  the  precept  by  which 
"we  are  commanded  to  conceal  our  fasting.  But  by  withhold- 
ing the  kiss  we  are  known  to  be  fasting."  In  remembrance 
of  the  passion  of  Christ  and  its  preparatives,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  were  appointed  for  prayer-meetings ;  and  many  per- 
sons, according  to  their  peculiar  wants,  were  accustomed  as  a 
self-imposed  duty,  without  any  leg-al  compulsion,  to  feist  for 
a  certain  time.^  At  these  prayer-meetings  the  Lord's  supper 
was  also  celebrated.  But  many  of  those  who  fasted  believed 
that  this  participation  of  the  highest  joy  was  incompatible 
with  fasting,  and  since  at  that  time,  according  to  the  original 
institution,  all  the  members  of  the  chinrch  partook  of  the 
holy  supper,  those  who  did  not  partake  of  it,  were  known  to 
abstain  on  account  of  their  festing.  This  also  TertuUian 
disapproved  of,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just  men- 
tioned, and  expressed  himself  pointedly  against  it.  "  Does 
then  the  Eucharist  relax  a  service  devoted  to  Gk>d,  or  does 
it  not  the  more  bind  to  God  1  Will  not  thy  station  be  more 
solemn,  if  thou  standest  at  the  altar  of  God  ? "  (In  this  passage 
the  metaphor  of  the  idea  of  an  altar  which  is  connected  with 
that  of  a  sacrifice,  and  which  for  the  first  time  appears 
here,  is  worthy  of  notice.)  TertuUian  then  recommends  a 
method  for  uniting  the  two,  not  to  withdraw  from  the  com- 
munion, and  yet  not  to  interrupt  the  fasting  on  account  of 
the  holy  supper.  They  might  receive  (he  suggests)  the  Lord's 
body,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  partake  of  it,  but  keep  the 
consecrated  bread  by  itself,  and  partake  of  it  after  their  fast 

^  On  the  dies  ataiionum,  so  called  from  its  analogy  to  the  statio 
fmUtoriSfW  TertuUian  himself  describes  it;  " 3tatio de milltari exemplo 
nomen  accipit,  nam  et  militia  Dei  sumug." 
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was  over.  This  passage  is  in  several  respects  a  remaxkaUe 
one.  We  observe  here  a  custom  of  which  we  frequently  find 
traces  in  Tertullian,  and  which  is  founded  on  a  peculiar  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  the  thing  represented  to  the  iBjm- 
bols  of  it  in  the  holy  supper.  However  Tertullian  ua^ 
otherwise  have  thought,  yet  we  notice  here,  at  all  events,  i^at 
externality,  in  virtue  of  which  that  was  transferred  to  the 
outward  element  which  should  only  have  been  expressed  of 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  ordinance  in  the  harmonious  combi- 
nation of  all  its  parts.  In  consequence,  to  the  bread  once 
consecrated,  an  indwelling,  inalienable  e£&cacy  was  ascribed. 
Hence  the  custom  of  taking  away  the  consecrated  bread  iS 
the  Lord's  body  from  the  communion  service,  and  laying 
it  up  at  home.  We  also  see  here,  the  participation  of  one 
element  of  the  holy  supper  separated  from  participation  of 
the  other. 

When  Tertullian  in  this  treatise  speaks  of  usages  whidi 
differed  in  different  churches,  he  passes  judgment  irith  a 
moderation  which  would  little  suit  the  legal  spirit  of  Monta- 
nism.  It  is  true,  he  even  already  approved  of  the  custom, 
that  not  merely  married  women,  but  virgins  should  appear 
veiled  in  the  church.*  But  on  this  point  he  spoke  widia 
discretion  which  he  could  not  have  shown  had  he  been  a 
Montanist  who  depended  not  on  his  own  intelligence,  but  <m 
the  divine  utterances  of  the  Paraclete.  And  wMle  as  a  Mon- 
tanist he  must  have  appealed  in  the  examination  of  a  dkpor 
table  opinion  to  this  divine  decision,  he  here  appeals  only  to 
the  authority  of  Holy  Writ  and  exegetical  reasons.*     On  this 

^  To  this  cuBtom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  in  car  notice  of 
Tertullian's  book  on  the  subject,  that  we  may  not  interrupt  the  eon- 
nexion  here,  nor  repeat  what  has  been  already  said.  We  would  hexe 
notice  a  difference  in  the  explanation  of  the  passage  in  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  in 
relation  to  a  view  taken  of  it  by  Tertullian,  which  we  have  alrndy 
given.  We  remarked  above  that  he  regarded  this  as  a  symbol  of  ttie 
feeling  of  dependence  in  the  female  sex,  by  which  they  were  to  honour 
the  presence  of  the  good  spirits ;  but  here  he  understands  by  the  angoli^ 
the  evil  angels,  the  fallen  spirits,  and  applies  to  them  the  repreaentatMB 
which  was  taken  from  Gen.  vi.  2,  and  had  been  spread  more  widely  by 
the  Book  of  Enoch ;  this  sign  of  dependence  and  shame  would  protoet 
the  virgins  against  the  plots  of  the  fallen  spirits,  since  such  had  onoB 
mixed  with  the  daughters  of  men. 

'  How  could  he  as  a  Montanist,  whilst  following  the  utteranoee  of  the 
Paraclete,  say,  "  In  so  great  a  variety  of  usages  it  would  appear  hnpo- 
dent,  if  so  inconsiderable  a  man  as  I  am  were  to  examine  weee  thlngi 
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occasion  the  liberal  spirit  of  Tertidlian  declares  itself  against 
that  reverence  for  tradition  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
progressive  church  development.  "  But  let  no  one  think  that 
she"  (the  married  woman)  "  ought  to  be  moved  by  the  rule  of  a 
predecessor.  Many  persons  surrender  their  own  understanding 
and  its  fimmess  to  the  practice  of  others."  We  here  see  Ter- 
tuUian  coming  forward  as  the  opponent  of  the  bishops,  who 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors.  In  this 
manner  it  was  possible  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the 
Bishops  of -Rome,  who  were  accustomed  to  appeal  especially 
to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors. 

Tertullian  showed  this  moderation  still  more  in  his  judg- 
ment on  another  difference  of  usage,  in  which,  however,  he 
mi^t  speak  in  a  more  decided  tone,  since  he  had  the  whole 
Western  church  in  its  fevour.  The  celebration  of  Sunday,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  as  the  day  dedicated  to  the  resur- 
rection of  the  Lord,  was  distinguished  in  this  way,  that  no 
&8ting  was  allowed  upon  it,  and  persons  prayed  not  kneeling 
but  standing  upright.  In  addition,  it  was  also  believed  that 
persons  should  abstain  from  all  labour  on  Sundays,  a  regula- 
tion based  on  the  Old  Testament  stand-point  of  a  day  specially 
dedicated  to  God,  which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  original 
Christian  conception  of  it;  this  appears  from  the  words  of 
Tertullian: — "We  ought  to  guard  against  every  posture  of 
painfdlness,  and  to  forbear  offices,  putting  off  even  business, 
lest  we  give  place  to  the  devil."  Tertullian  therefore  regarded 
the  temptation  to  labour  on  Sunday  as  proceeding  fi'om  Satan. 
But  in  many  parts  of  the  East  there  was  still  in  connexion 
with  Judaism  a  special  regard  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  and  it  was 
kept  in  the  same  manner  as  Sunday.  In  the  Roman  and 
other  Western  ^churches,  on  the  contmry,  no  scruple  was  felt 
to  &st  on  the  Sabbath,  but  that  day  was  sometimes  preferred 
for  the  purpose,  by  way  of  opposition  to*  Judaism.  Now  as 
some  members  of  Oriental  churches  where  that  regard  for  the 
Sabbath  still  prevailed,  settled  down  among  Western  commu- 
nities^  and  continued  their  wonted  custom,  or  wished  to  intro- 
duce and  establish  it  as  the  only  right  one,  controversies  arose 

•fresh  alter  the  holy  apostle ;  but  yet  it  is  not  impudent  if  it  were  only 
igreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle." — **  Yarietas  observationum 
emoith  post  sanctissimum  apostolum  nos  vel  mazime  nuUius  loci 
homlnea  impndenter  retractare,  nisi  quod  nonimpudenter,  si  secunduu 
apoftolam  retractemuB.'* 

VOL.  n.  T 
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respecting  it.  To  those  who  were  warmly  interested  in  tht 
dispute,  it  seemed  very  evident  that  there  was  something 
Jewish  in  placing  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday  on  a  level,  and 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  load  their  opponents  with  a  yariety 
of  consequences  deducible,  as  they  afiBrmed,  from  the  praotioeL 
But  Tertullian,  with  greater  liberality  of  mind,  gave  it  si 
his  opinion  that  "  the  Lord  will  grant  his  grace  that  thej 
may  either  yield  or  hold  their  own  opinion  without  ofGsaoe 
to  others."* 

Tertullian  recognises  that  characteristic  of  the  Christitn 
stand-point  which  is  shown  in  its  freedom  from  the  elementi 
of  the  world,  in  reference  to  prayer,  when  he  asserts  that 
])rayer  is  not  confined  to  any  time  or  any  place.  ''Conoenmig 
times  of  prayer  nothing  at  all  is  prescribed,  unless  simplv  to 
pray  at  all  times  and  in  every  place.  But  how  in  every  piaoe^ 
when  we  are  prohibited  in  public?  *  In  every  place,*  he  aaji^ 
where  opportunity  or  necessity  has  given  occasion.  Fctf 
that  is  not  reckoned  contrary  to  the  precept  which  was  done 
by  the  apostles,  who  in  prison  prayed  and  sang  praises  to 
God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them  (Acta  xvi,  25)  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  who  in  the  ship  celebrated  the  Eucharist*  in  the 
presence  of  all."* 

In  reference  to  the  time  for  prayer,  Tertullian  declares  that 
it  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  time  whatever,  but  stiU 
that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  have  something  determined  in 
this  respect,  as  a  requirement  to  withdraw  sometimes  from 
worldly  business  to  prayer.  He  considered  it  to  be  best  to 
adhere  to  the  three  daily  hours  of  prayer  customaiy  among 
the  Jews,  (the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours,  or  nine,  twelTO, 
and  three  o'clock,)  and  which  occur  in  the  New  Testament; 
besides,  according  to  ancient  usage,  prayer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  day,  and  at  night.  Tertullian,  agreeably  to  the  Chiiflte 
principle  of  transforming  all  earthly  things  by  a  reference  to 
the  divine,  desired  that  all  transactions  of  earthly  life  should 
be  sanctified  by  prayer.     Although  this  might  become  men 

^  "  Dominus  dabit  gratiam  suam,  ut  aut  cedant  ant  Bine  alkmm 
Bcandalo  geotentia  sua  utantur."    Cap.  xviii. 

'  The  Lord's  supper  is  not  referred  to  in  Actsxxvil.  35 ;  but  the  free- 
dom of  Tertullian's  mind  in  so  understanding  it  is  worthy  oi  notioeL 

^  "Non  enim  contra  prseceptum  reputatur  ab  apcetolis  ftctuin,  qui 
in  carcere,  audicntibus  custodiis,  orabant  et  canebant  DeOySpud  Ftiitamt 
9ul  in  navi  coram  omnibus  eucharistiam  fecit." 
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meohanism,  yet  there  is  an  important  Christian  principle 
involved,  from  which  this  requirement  proceeds.  He  says 
that  believers  ought  not  to  bathe  or  take  food,  without  first 
praying,  for  which  he  gives  this  reason, — "  The  refreshment 
and  nourishment  of  the  spirit  are  to  be  esteemed  before  those 
of  the  flesh,  and  the  things  of  heaven  before  those  of  earth."* 
"  Dismiss  not  without  prayer,  a  brother  who  has  entered  thy 
house.  *  Thou  hast  seen,'  saith  he,  '  thy  brother,  thou  hast 
Been  thy  Lord.'  Especially  a  stranger,  lest  he  be  an  angel. 
Neither  should  he  partake  of  earthly  refreshment  before 
heavenly  from  the  brethren  who  receive  him."  * 

He  points  out  in  what  manner  prayer  is  the  true  spiritual 
sacrifice  of  Christians.  '^  This  is  the  spiritual  victim  which 
has  abolished  the  ancient  sacrifices.  '  To  what  purpose,'  saith 
Ho,  *is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  mel'  (Isa.  i.  11.) 
But  what  God  requires,  the  Gospel  teaches.  *The  hour 
oometh,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God  is  a  Spirit.'  We  are  the  true 
won^ppers  and  the  true  priests,  who,  praying  in  the  spirit, 
sacrifice  in  the  spirit  the  prayer  peciiliar  and  acceptable  to 
Qod,  which  he  has  required  and  which  he  has  provided  for 
himself  This,  devoted  by  the  whole  heart,  fed  by  faith, 
tended  by  truth,  complete  in  innocence,  pure  by  chastity, 
erowned  by  love,  we  ought  to  bring  up  to  the  altar  of  God, 
with  the  train  of  good  works,  amid  psalms  and  hymns ;  to 
obtain  all  things  for  us  from  God.  For  what  has  God  denied 
to  the  prayer  offered  up  in  spirit  and  in  truth — ^that  prayer 
^ich  he  has  required  ?  We  read,  and  hear,  and  believe  how 
great  are  the  proofs  of  its  efficacy."  We  recognise  in  these 
expressions  the  great  Christian  idea  of  the  universal  priest- 
hood and  the  universal  sacrifice ;  we  see  how  hx  the  writer 
still  was  from  holding  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  priesthood  and 
a  sacrifice  corresponding  to  it  in  the  presentation  of  the  Holy 
Sapper,  and  hence  are  led  to  put  a  modified  sense  on  his 
reference  to  an  altar  in  connexion  with  the  Eucharist. 

He  develops  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  the  peculiar  power 

'  "Priora  etiAm  habenda  nunt  spiritus  refrigeria  quam  camis,  et 
priora  ccelestia  quam  ierrena.*'    Cap.  xxv. 

*  TertulUan  informs  ub  that  often  after  praying,  Christians  sang  the 
halleliiyah  and  similar  psalms,  in  the  closing  words  of  which  those  who 
were  preaent  responded. 
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of  Christian  prayer  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  fihrirtiin 
stand-point.     ''  Prayer  in  ancient  times  delivered  firom  fiama^ 
and  wild  beasts,  and  hunger,  and  yet  had  not  reoeived  a  fcnn 
from  Christ.     But  how  much  more  largely  does  the  Christian 
prayer  operate !  It  does  not  place  the  Angel  of  the  Dew  in  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  (Dan.  iii.  28,)  nor  shut  the  months  of 
lions,  (Dan.  yi.)  nor  bring  the   dinner    of   rustics  to  the 
hungry,  (2  Kings  iv. ;)  the  grace  vouchsafed  takes  away  no 
sense  of  suifering,  but  it  arms  with  endurance  men  who  an 
suffering,  feeling,  and  grieving ;    by  its  power   it  enlaigeB 
grace,  that  &ith  may  know  what  it  obtains  from  the  L(ff4 
knowing  what  it  suffers  for  the -name  of  God.     In  time  past 
prayer  brought  down  plagues,  routed  hostile  armies,  pierented 
beneficial  rains.     But  now  the  prayer  of  righteousneaa  tam 
away  all  the  wrath  of  God,  keeps  watch  for  enemies^  BU|^ 
cates  for  persecutors.     Is  it  wonderful  that  that  could  extort 
celestial  waters,  which  could  bring  down  fires]     Prayer  ia  tbe 
only  thing  that  conquers  God.   But  Christ  knew  that  it  oonld 
work  no  ill.     He  has  conferred  upon  it  all  power  for  good. 
Therefore  it  knows  nothing  unless  to  call  back  the  aonk  of 
the  departed  from  the  way  of  death  itself  to  renovite  the 
weak,  to  heal  the  sick,  to  purge  the  possessed,  to  open  the. 
prison-doors,  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  innocent.     It  wiiaba 
away  sins,  it  repels  temptations,  it  extinguishes  persecutiaiH^ 
it  consoles  the  feeble-minded,  it  delights  the  magnanimoiu^  it 
brings  back  travellers,  it  stills  waves,  it  confounds  robberB.  it 
nourishes  the  poor,  it  controls  the  rich,  it  raises  up  the  £idlea^ 
it  props  the  falling,  it  preserves  the  standing,    l^yer  is  tbe 
bulwark  of  faith ;  our  arms  and  weapons  against  the  adveraaiy, 
who  watches  us  on  every  side.     Therefore,  let  us  never  mSk 
unarmed.     By  day  let  us  remember  our  station,  by  night  our 
watch.     Under  the  arms  of  prayer  let  us  guard  the  standard 
of  our  general ;    praying  let  us  await  3ie  trumpet  of  the 
angel."    He  then  points  out  the  symbols  that  are  to  be  fbnnd 
throughout  nature  of  the  creation  praying  to  the  Creator^  and 
says,  "  All  the  angels  pray.    Every  creature  prays.  The  cattle 
pray,  and  the  wild  beasts,  and  bend  their  knees,  and  iaBOi^g 
from  their  stalls  and  dens,  not  meaningless  look  up  to  heaveD. 
And  the  birds  now  rising  soar  towards  heaven,  and  extend  the 
cross  of  their  wings  for  hands,  and  utter  sounds  whidi  eeei 
a  pi-ayer."     In  this  passage  several  expressions  may  ofifend 
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sober  understanding  and  a  classical  taste;  but  it  is  based  on 
the  truth  of  a  symbolic  conception  of  the  life  of  natui-e  from 
the  depths  of  Christian  feeling,  the  eiFckl;  of  the  spirit  to  con- 
ceive-TOelf  symboHcally  in  nature.  Tertullian  closes  with  the 
'words,  "  What  more  then  can  I  say  concerning  the  duty  o^ 
prayer?  Even  the  Lord  himself  has  prayed,  to  whom  be 
honour  and  power  for  ever  and  ever." 

We  now  proceed  to  Tertullian's  work  "  On  Baptism."  It 
strictly  belongs  to  the  class  of  his  dogmatic  writings ;  but 
since  it  contains  many  particulai-s  relating  to  subjects  of 
Christian  and  church  life,  and  stands  in  close  connexion  with 
another  work  l)elongiug  to  this  division,  we  have  determined 
to  place  it  here. 

Tertullian  was  induced  to  compose  this  treatise  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  the  necessity  of  baptism  for  all  Chris- 
tians, and  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  discriminate  its 
true  import ;  what  was  necessaiy  as  a  preparation  for  it,  and 
what  belonged  to  its  right  administration.  He  wished  to 
qualify  all  believers  for  rightly  understanding  their  faith,  and 
for  giving  a  just  account  of  it.  The  general  principle  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  dogmatic  knowledge  to  faith,  which  passed 
from  him  to  Augustine,  was  applied  by  him  in  reference  to 
this  particular  subject.  First  of  all,  men  ought  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  divine  institution  in  humble  faith,  in  order 
to  experience  in  themselves  the  divine  power  which  lies  in  it ; 
aiid  Aen  they  should  advance  to  an  insight  into  the  necessity 
of  such  a  divine  institution  for  the  object  to  be  attained  by 
it ; — first  of  all  the  credere,  then  the  intelligere}  Tertullian 
had  specially  in  view  the  instruction  of  catechumens,  who 
ought  to  come  with  a  right  consciousness  to  baptism.  As  to 
the  vindication  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  this  was  acknow- 
ledged on  the  whole  as  a  divine  institution  for  all  ages,  not 
only  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  but  by  almost  all  sects. 
Even  the  Gnostics,  with  whom  the  variance  was  greatest, 
agreed  for  the  most  part  on  this  question.  Baptism  was  to 
them  especially  important  as  a  medium  of  communion  with 
Christ ;  of  freedom  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Demiurgus,  as 
well  as  from  the  power  of  the  hylistic  principle.  There  was 
only  a  small  party  who  by  their  opposition  against  nature  and 

'  Cap.  X.  "Non  intelligentes,  quia  nee  eredenU'S.  Xos  porro  quan- 
tula  fide  gumns,  tantulo  ei  intellectu  possumus  aestimare." 
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everything  natural  that  was  taken  fix>m  the  kingdom  of  the 
Demim-gus,  and  by  their  spiritualizing  idealist  tendency,  mm 
impelled  to  a  rejection  of  outward  baptism. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Quintilla  who  came  forward  at 
Carthage  as  an  opponent  of  outward  baptism  and  thus  occa- 
sioned  Tertulliau's  vindication  of  it,   really  proceeded  <m 
Gnostic  principles.      She  belonged  to  a  sect   of  O^janitea 
According  to  some  this  was  identical  with  the  Gnostic  sect  of 
the  Caiuites.     The  name  is  no  argument  for  the  identity; 
for  it  would  be  far  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  onoe 
existing  sect  of  the  Cajanites  had  been  mistaken  for  that 
of  Caiuites,  than  that  the  name  Cainites  had  been  altered  to 
Cajanites,  since  the  name  Cain  was  universally  known,  and 
the  sect  named  after  him  was,  on  account  of  name,  peculioriy 
odious.     But  as  the  Cainites  were  of  a  wild  fimatical  apirit^ 
insulting  all  morality,  it  is  not  probable  that  Tertullian  would 
think  such  a  sect  aeserving  of  a  special  refutation.     But  if 
any  one  should  say,  as  it  might  be  said,  that  the  refutation 
of  the  reason  alleged  against  baptism  by  this  sect  was  only 
regarded  by  him  as  a  secondar}'  matter,  and  that  he  only 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  baptism  in  a  sepai'ate  treatise,  still  it  is  very  sur- 
prising that   he  makes  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  other 
abominable  tenets  of  this  sect.     Moreover,  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  female  belonging  to  such  a  sect  should  have  met  with 
BO  much  favour  among  the  Christians  at  Carthage ;  we  must 
then  admit  that  she  had  gamed  access  by  keeping  back  the 
peculiarities  of  her  sect,  and  by  pretending  an  adherence  to 
the  views  prevalent  in  the  church,  in  order  to  dear  the  way 
for  herself.    And  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Gnostio 
often  misled  persons  by  such  means.     The  same  explanation 
must  also  be  given  of  the  reasons  against  baptism  brought 
forward  by  this  female,  since  they  contain  nothing  necesBarilj 
Gnostic.     The  appeal  to  Abraham's  being  justified  by  hi 
faith,  is  quite  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of  that  sect;  for 
this  anti-Jewish  tendency  chose  for  its  heroes  exactly  th(» 
peraous  who  are  represented  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
worst  light,  as  the  strong  spirits  who  ivould  not  submit  them- 
selves to  the  rule  of  the  limited  Demiurgus ;  and  the  per- 
sons commended  in  the  Old  Testament  were  rejected  by  it     J 
A  Cainite  female  would  indeed  have  acknowledged  Fftul  M    I 
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the  only  genuine  Apostle,  and  have  stigmatized  the  rest  as 
Judaizing  corrupters  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  But  we 
cannot  be  certain  that  all  the  reasons  which  Tertullian  men- 
tidns  against  the  necessity  of  baptism,  proceeded  from  Quin- 
tilla.  Probably  she  gave  only  the  first  impulse  to  a  contro- 
Ymj  on  the  subject  which  was  afterwards  taken  up,  and 
pushed  farther  by  others.  Many  of  Tertullian's  expressions 
indicate  that  opponents  of  the  necessity  of  baptism,  of  various 
kinds,  had  appeared;  perhaps  many  who  did  not  intend 
absolutely  to  reject  baptism,  but  only,  when  the  matter  was 
once  mooted,  felt  impelled  to  cast  doubts  on  its  necessity.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  consequence  of  externality  in  the  concep- 
tion of  baptism,  of  confounding  baptism  and  regeneration,  an 
imconditioual  necessity  for  salvation  in  an  unintelligible  man- 
ner was  attributed  to  baptism,  and  too  much  was  ascribed  to 
the  outward  element;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  one-sided  ten- 
dency to  separate  the  outward  from  the  inward,  an  under-' 
viduation  of  outward  baptism,  might  be  called  forth  by  it, 
and  probably  the  whole  opposition  against  baptism  which  we 
notice  in  this  book,  and  in  which  we  find  nothing  allied  to 
Gnosticism,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  as  the  reacuon  of  such 
an  opposition.  But  yet  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Tertullian 
in  his  treatise  De  Frcescriptionibus  ffcereticorum,  compares 
the  CSajanltes  to  the  Nicolaitanes  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  those 
who  had  held  the  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  and  impure 
habits,  to  be  matters  of  indifference ;  which  would  tell  against 
the  oonception  given  throughout  of  the  character  of  the 
Cajanites,  unless  Tertullian  has  in  that  last  passage  done 
them  injustice ;  and  perhaps  the  same  tendency  which  caused 
them  to  appear  against  externality  in  the  case  of  baptism, 
also  led  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition  against  eating  meat 
o£fered  in  sacrifice. 

Such  arguments  as  the  following  were  used  by  the  persons 
whom  Tertullian  opposed : — Christ  himself  never  baptized  ; 
none  of  the  apostles  besides  Paul  were  baptized : — Paul  him- 
self says  (1  Cor.  L  17),  that  Christ  sent  him  not  to  baptize, 
but  to  preiEioh  the  Gospel ;  Paul  teaches  not  that  man  is  jus- 
tified and  obtains  salvation  by  baptism,  but  by  Mth  ;  Abra- 
ham also  was  justified  by  faith  alone. 

Tertullian  would  have  been  more  successful  in  proving  that 
although  justification  and  a  divine  life  are  received  by  faii' 
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yet  baptism  has  its  necessary  place  in  the  connexion  of  ihe 
process  of  Christian  development,  if  he  had  possessed  cileBrar 
views  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  regeneration  to  outward 
baptism,  of  the  relation  of  the  inward  reality  to  the  outward 
appearance,  of  divine  things  to  their  representative  mgns. 
But  for  this  purpose  certain-  mental  activities  were  requned 
which  in  that  age  were  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  finr 
which  TertuUian's  mental  constitution  was  not  fitted.  In  that 
age  generally,  and  especially  in  Tertullian,  there  was  a  much 
greater  predominance  of  the  vital  energy  of  feeling,  than 
of  the  discriminating,  sifting  activity  of  the  understmidnig. 
Hence  Tertullian  was  disposed  to  blend  in  his  intellectcud 
apprehension  what  had  been  combined  and  indissolubly  incor- 
porated with  his  feelings  in  the  expenonce  of  his  religioiu 
life  ;  and  when  he  found  in  the  New  Testament  such  phrases 
as  "  the  bath  of  regenei-ation  '*  and  the  like,  he  did  not  make 
use  of  the  necessaiy  means  in  order  to  lead  back  what  is  here 
popularly  expressed  to  the  thought  contained  in  it,  but  ad- 
hered to  the  outward.  Thus,  he  was  now  fixed  on  the  stand- 
point ot  an  eiTor  diametrically  opposite  to  the  one-sided 
intemalism  which  he  combated,  and  hence  his  argumentation 
necessarily  took  a  fiilse  direction  when  he  wished  to  prove 
that  water  could  produce  such  great  effects. 

Tertullian  recognises  as  the  characteristic  of  Christianity, 
which  is  shown  even  in  baptism,  the  union  of  the  simple, 
with  the  sublime,  simplicity  with  divine  power,  the  divine  in 
the  most  unpretending  form  ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
heathen  cultus  might  be  seen  a  pomp  of  manifold  preten- 
sions without  internal  significance.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  so 
hardeps  the  minds  of  men,  as  the  simplicity  of  the  divine 
works  which  appears  in  act,  and  the  glory  which  is  promised 
in  the  result ;  as  here  also,  a  man  going  down  into  the  watpr 
without  expense,  and,  whilst  a  few  words  are  uttered,  being 
washed,  with  so  much  simplicity,  without  pomp,  without  any 
new  preparations,  rises  again  not  much  or  at  all  cleaner,— <m 
which  account  his  gaining  eternity  is  thought  incredible.  I 
am  mistaken  if  the  rites  and  mysteries  pertaining  to  idolB  do 
not  build  their  credit  and  authority  on  their  equipments,  their 
outward  show  and  sumptuousncss.  0  wretched  unbelief! 
which  denies  to  God  his  essential  attributes,  simplicity  and 
power.*'     Tertullian  makes  the  ingenious  remark,  that  what 
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gives  a  point  of  connexion  for  unbelief,  belongs  to  the  peculiar 
impress  of  the  divine.  What  arouses  minds  of  greater  depth 
to  fidth,  is  the  prop  of  unbelief  to  the  superficial.  He  says 
further,  "  If  we  are  not  to  believe  because  it  is  wonderful, — 
on  that  account  we  ought  rather  to  believe.  For  what  else 
should  the  divine  works  be,  unless  above  all  wonder  1  We 
ourselves  also  wonder,  but  because  we  believe.  But  unbelief 
wonders  and  believes  not  For  it  wonders  at  simple  things 
as  foolish,  and  at  magnificent  things  as  if  impossible."  We 
here  recognise  in  Tertullian  the  forerunner  of  the  profound 
reflection  of  a  Pascal.  What  depth  and  truth  of  idea  in 
his  strong,  original  language  which  we  cannot  fully  express 
in  a  translation  ;  the  great  but  (by  the  superficial)  often  un- 
acknowledged truth,  the  divine  paradox,  the  foolishness  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  as  Paul  terms  it,  the  admiration  of  wisdom 
first  and  last,  the  unsusceptibility  for  it  of  the  spirit  of  un- 
belief !  Such  and  similar  expressions,  as  we  still  find  them  in 
Tertullian,  are  often  cast  at  him  as  a  reproach  by  shallow  and 
superficial  minds,  and  he  has  been  charged  on  account  of 
them  with  the  grossest  misology.  But  when  Tertullian  so 
strongly  presents  the  hyperbolical,  the  super-rational  and  the 
supematiural,  he  recognises  not  the  less  the  union  between  the 
divine  and  the  truly  rational — that  God  performs  all  things 
ratione,  that  everything  divine  rests  upon  ration 

We  must  also  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  deep  truth  lying 
at  the  basis  of  what  Tertullian  says,  from  the  erroneous  addi- 
tion in  the  application  he  makes  of  it,  owing  to  that  tendency 
to  externality  in  the  opposition,  carried  by  him  to  an  extreme, 
with  one-sided  spiritualism.  Thus  he  would  point  it  out  as 
wonderful  that  in  the  simple  rite  of  baptism,  tlie  element  of 
water  can  produce  such  great  effects,  and  in  attempting  to 
show  that  it  was  prefigured  in  the  Old  Testament,  loses  him- 
self in  mystical  frivolities.  He  distinguishes  in  baptism  two 
essential  ingredients;  one  negative,  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  purification  from  sin,  the  preparatory  work  :  secondly, 
the  positive, — the  restoration  of  the  divine  image,  the  internal 
transformation,  the  participation  of  a  divine  life  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  however  fiir  Tertullian 
loses  himself  in  the  magical  when  treating  of  the  supernatural 

'  De  Fuga  in  Peraecut.  cap.  iv.  "  Quid  enim  divinum  non  rationale  V 
Contra  Onost.  Scorp,  cap.  viiL    "  Nihil  Deus  non  ratione  praecipit." 
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effects  of  the  water,  yet  he  remarks  correctly,  that  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  obtained  by  fidth.* 

He  then  comes  to  the  question,^  What  relation  does  the 
baptism  of  John  bear  to  Christian  baptism  1  And  this  qtmor 
tion  he  answers  with  peculiar  acuteness.  This  baptism  ii 
related  to  the  Christian  as  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly.  The 
baptism  of  John  could  impart  nothing  heavenly,  but  could 
only  prepare  for  tlie  heavenly.  It  related  only  to  repentance, 
which  stands  in  the  power  of  man.  This  baptism  could  not 
impart  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  That»  none 
but  God  could  do.  The  Lord  himself  said  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  would  not  come  down,  till  he  had  ascended  to  the 
Father.  The  divine  in  John  was  not  his  baptism,  but  the 
gift  of  prophecy;  and  even  this  spirit,  after  the  transference  of 
the  whole  Spirit  to  the  Lord,  so  £ar  left  him,  that  he  sent  to 
inquire  whether  that  very  personage  whom  he  had  anuounoed, 
whom  he  pointed  out  aa  •*  he  that  should  come,"  was  really 
the  Christ.  (Matt,  xi.)  We  here  find  Tertullian's  view  of  the 
relation  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Christ,  which  we  have  already 
seen  indicated,  still  further  developed  It  is  evident  in  what 
manner  Tertulliau  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
him  whom  Christ  described  as  the  greatest  of  prophets.  In 
this  view  of  the  passive  relation  of  man  to  the  Divine  Spirit, 
who  makes  use  of  him  as  an  organ  for  a  definite  purpose,  and 
again  withdraws  from  him,  we  recognise,  as  in  other  ideas 
of  Tertullian,  that  which  was  allied  to  Montanism  in  his  style 
of  contemplation,  although  by  no  means  in  itself  montanistic ; 
and  there  is,  after  all,  this  truth  at  the  basis,  that  the  prophet 
who  stood  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  dispensa- 
tions might  rise,  at  the  greatest  elevation  of  his  inspiration,  to 
a  height  of  contemplative  vision,  which  nevertheless  he  was 
unable  constantly  to  maintain. 

The  baptism  of  repentance  was  therefore  a  preparation  fiar 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  sanctification  whidi  must  follow 
through  Christ.  Repentance  goes  before, — the  forgiyeness  of 
sins  follows  after — this  it  is,  *  to  prepare  the  way.'  In  answer 
to  the  objection  that  the  apostles  were  never  baptized,  Te^ 
tuUian  maintains  that  they  had  received  John's  baptism  as 
preparatory.  But  apart  from  that,  he  thinks  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  Christ  personally  admitted  them  into  his  com- 
1  "  Ablutio  delictoram  quam  fides  impetrat."         '  Cap.  x. 
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munion,  was  in  their  case  an  equivalent  for  baptism.*  He 
perceives  con^ectly  that  as  long  as  Christ  was  on  earth  there 
could  be  no  church  and  no  Christian  baptism,  that  this  insti- 
tution could  not  be  introduced  till  after  the  completion  of 
the  work  of  redemption,  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of 
Christ,  and  the  impartation  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  till  then 
there  could  only  be  a  preparative  baptism  corresponding  to 
that  of  John,  and  even  that  performed  by  Christ's  disciples 
was  no  other.*  Then  he  guards  himself  against  the  objection, 
that  inasmuch  as  Christ,  while  he  was  on  earth,  for  all  the 
cures  he  performed  required  only  faith,  therefore  afterwards 
only  faith  and  not  baptism  was  needed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says,  after  the  actual  institution  of  baptism,  it  was  needed  as 
the  seal  appointed  by  Christ,  as  it  were,  the  garment  in  which 
fisuth  was  attired.^  Moreover,  had  Tertullian  only  confined 
himself  to  what  he  had  said  respecting  baptism  as  ah  ordi- 
nance of  Christ, — respecting  its  connexion  with  the  historical 
development  of  Christ's  work — and  respecting  it  as  the  obs^g- 
natio  and  vestimentum  fidei — had  he  only  further  developed 
what  was  contained  in  all  this,  he  would  have  been  more  in 
accordance  with  truth  than  in  attempting  to  show  how  much 
water  could  effect  as  a  vehicle  of  divine  power. 

He  then  touches  oH  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
baptism  administered  among  heretics,  on  which  he  also  wrote 
a  treatise  in  the  Greek  language ;  and  he  maintains  the  prin- 
ciple held  by  the  African  church,  that  all  religious  ceremonies 
can  possess  their  objective  validity  only  in  that  one  visible 
•hurch  which  was  divinely  instituted,  and  endowed  with  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  maintains  this  princi- 
ple in  such  a  manner  as  would  hardly  have  been  possible 
after  bis  separation  from  the  universal  church  as  a  Mon- 

'  Cap.  xii.  •*  Primes  allectionis  et  exinde  individuee  cum  illo  famili- 
aritatiB  pnerogativa  compendium  baptism!  conferre  posset." 

*  Cap.  zi.  '*  Sed  ne  moveat  quosdam  quod  (Christus)  non  ipse  tin- 
gaebat.  In  quern  enim  tingueretl  in  Spiritum  sanctum,  qui  nondum 
a  Patre  descenderat  ^  in  ecclesiam  quam  nondum  apostoU  struxerant  1 
Itaque  tingnebant  discipuli  ejus,ut  ministri,  ut  Joannes  ante  prsecursor, 
eodem  baptismo  Joannis,  ne  qui  alio  putet,  quia  nee  exstat  alius  nisi 
poatfoa  Christ!,  qui  tunc  utique  a  discentibus  dan  non  poterat,  utpote 
nondum  adimpleta  gloria  Domini,  nee  instructa  efficacia  lavacri  per 
pMtionem  et  reaurrectionem.** 

*  Cap.  ziii.  "  Addita  est  ampliatio  sacramento,  obsignatio  baptismi 
TMtimentum  quodammodo  fideL" 
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tanist.  *  We  must  here  particularly  notice,  that  if  Teriulliaii  had 
elaborated  on  his  pre-montanist  stand-point  that  external  idea 
of  the  church  already  to  be  found  in  Irenseus,  yet  in  this  treatiM 
we  find  an  intimation  which  would  lead  to  a  more  spirittial 
form  of  this  idea,  when  he  says,  "  But  since  both  the  teati* 
mony  of  faith  and  the  promise  of  salvation  are  confirmed  by 
three,  the  mention  of  the  church  is  necessarily  added,  since 
where  the  Three  are,  that  is,  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  there  is  the  church  which  is  the  body  of  the 
Three."  Taking  these  words  as  our  guide,  we  shall  obtain  the 
idea  of  the  chiu-ch  as  the  community  founded  on  faith  in  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ;  a  community  originating  in  an 
internal  principle  ;  therefore  not  according  to  the  formula  in 
Irenaeus,  "  Ubi  Ecclesia,  ihi  SpiritiLs,'"  but  "  Ubi  Spiriius,  ibi 
Ecclesia.^^ 

According  to  a  mode  of  conception  very  widely  spread  in 
his  day,  TertuUian  distinguishes  between  the  imago  and  the 
similitvdo  Dei:  the  first  includes  the  unalienable  capabilities 
of  man,  such  as  the  reason  and  the  free  will,  for  realizing 
likeness  to  God;  secondly  the  similUvdo,  or  the  actually 
formed  likeness  to  God  in  a  divine  holy  life; — in  other  words, 
the  potential  and  the  actual.  According  to  Tertullian's  view, 
man  has  lost  the  latter  through  sin,  by  which  he  is  cut  off 
from  communion  with  God,  and  from  participation  in  a  divine 
unchangeable  life;  by  baptism  he  is  freed  from  the  corruption 
of  nature,  and  restored  to  his  original  purity  and  likeness  to 
God.  He  pronounced  only  that  person  blessed  who  preserved 
the  purity  communicated  to  him  through  baptism.  Not  that 
Tertulljan  ever  thought  that  any  man  could  go  on  through 
life  in  absolute  sinlessness  ;  but  he  meant  that  such  sins  were 
avoided  by  which  the  original  baptismal  grace  might  be  lost, 
the  peccata  niortalia.  But  where  this  original  purity  was 
lost,  he  supposed  only  one  exj)edient  to  be  left  by  winch  it 
could  be  regained,  namoly,  that  baptismus  sanguinis  the  ag- 
nificance  of  which  in  Tertullian's  Christian  scheme  we  ha?e 

>  "  HsBreticos  extraneos  testatur,"  he  says,  cap.  xv.  "  ipsa  ideBtw 
communicationis."  According  to  this  definition,  the  Montanists  might 
have  been  called  heretics.  Indeed  this  is  not  altogether  convincing,  nnce 
not  all  the  churches  refused  communion  with  the  Montzmists — Binoe  tttt 
the  Komish  church,  up  to  a  certain  period,  accorded  to  them  brothflrif 
communion.  In  general,  the  relation  of  Montaniam  to  the  chui^  wait 
more  transient  one. 
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already  descsribed.  Now  this  may  be  so  understood  as  if 
TertuUian  allowed,  for  cases  in  which  the  original  baptismal 
grace  had  been  lost  through  sins,  no  other  possible  means  of 
restoration  than  the  cancelling  of  sins  by  martyrdom.  From 
that  it  would  follow  that  he  was  attached  to  those  more 
stringent  principles  respecting  repentance  which  were  among 
the  peculiarities  of  Montanism,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
and  therefore  he  must  have  been  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote 
this  treatise.  Bat  we  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  understand 
the  passage  in  this  sense,  and  if  other  indications  of  Tertul- 
lian's  non-Montanism  at  this  period  can  be  found,  this  passage 
alone  will  by  no  means  support  the  opposite  view,  that  he  had 
embraced  Montanism.  These  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  that  whoever  had  forfeited  baptismal  gi*ace  by  his 
sins,  could  regain  it  in  a  full  sense,  and  be  restored  to  tlie 
same  purity  and  innocence  only  by  martyrdom,  which  had 
the  power,  as  in  the  case  of  catechumens  to  serve  instead  of 
water-baptism  altogether,  so  also  in  the  case  of  the  lapsed 
after  baptism  to  serve  instead  of  a  second  baptism.  But  this 
view  was  held  by  many  others  besides  the  Montauists.^ 

TertuUian  next  proceeds  to  the  question,  By  whom  is  baptism 
to  be  administered]  and  he  answers ;  first  of  all,  the  summus 
Bocerdos, — the  bishop ;  then  the  presbyters  and  deacons ;  yet 
not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  on  accoimt  of  the 
honour  of  the  church,  on  maintaining  which  authority  depends 
the  naaintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  "  Otherwise  lay- 
men also  have  the  right ;  for  that  which  is  equally  received 
may  be  equally  given,  unless  the  word  disciples  denote  at  once 
bishops,  or  presbyters,  or  deacons.  The  word  of  the  Lord 
ought  not  to  be  hidden  from  any ;  wherefore  baptism,  which 
is  equally  derived  from  God,  may  be  administered  by  all. 
But  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on  the  laity  to  keep 
themselves  within  the  bounds  of  reverence  and  modesty! 
Since  these  things  belong  to  those  of  higher  estate,  let  them 
not  assume  the  ofl&ce  of  the  bishopric  set  apart  for  the  bishop. 
Emulation  is  the  mother  of  schisms.     The  most  holy  apostle 

^  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Cyprian, 
who  was  certainly  not  then  a  Montanist:  "Aliud  est  ad  veniam  stare, 
aliad  ad  gloriam  pervenire,  aliud  pro  peccatis  longo  dolore  cruciatum 
emondHri  et  purgari  diu  igne,  aliud  peccata  omnia  passione  purgasse, 
aliud  deniqae  pendere  in  diem  judicii  ad  sententiam  Domini,  aliud 
'  "  t  a  l>oi]iiao  coroaari."  Ep.  liL 
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has  said,  *  All  things  are  lawful,  but  all  things  are  not  expe* 
dient.'  Let  it  suffice  to  use  such  things  in  thy  necessities, 
when  the  circumstances  of  place,  or  time,  or  person,  are  com- 
pulsory; for  then  is  firmness  in  him  that  aids  admissible, 
when  the  case  of  him  that  is  in  danger  is  urgent,  for  he  is 
guilty  of  the  perdition  of  a  man  if  he  shall  forbear  to  do  that 
which  it  is  in  his  free  power  to  do."  These  words  are  on 
many  accounts  worthy  of  notice,  as  determining  Tertdllian*8 
Christian  stand-point,  and  his  position  in  the  development  of 
the  church.  He  belonged,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  to  a  boundar)'-epoch,  as  likewise  did  Montanism. 
Thus  he  stands  at  the  boundary  between  the  onginal  free 
constitution  of  the  church,  in  which  the  idea  of  an  iiniyerBal 
priesthood  was  dominant,  and  that  of  a  separate  hiereurcby. 
When  he  distingiiishes  the  bishop  as  summus  sacerdoi,  there 
is  implied  that  a  transference  was  already  made  of  the  idea  of 
the  Old  Testament  priesthood  to  the  Christian  stand-pointy 
that  the  presbyters  were  regarded  as  Christian  priests,  and  the 
bishops  also  took  precedence  of  them  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  the  position  of  the  High  Priest  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment stand-point.  Such  a  view  did  not  originate  with  Ter- 
tullian,  but  was  adopted  by  him  from  the  views  already  held 
by  the  North  African  chiu-ch  of  his  times.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  idea  of  the  univei-sal  Christian  priesthood  still  main- 
tained its  place,  partly  in  Tertullian's  mind,  partly  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  laity,  so  that  he  himself  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  it  as  an  existing  power.  The  passage  before  us 
shows  this.  Tertullian  presupposes  that  in  virtue  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood,  all  believers  who  had  been 
baptized  had  also  a  right  to  baptize  others,  just  as  all  who 
received  the  word  of  God  when  they  became  Christians,  dared 
not  to  conceal  it,  but  were  called  to  announce  it  to  others. 
Thus  he  considers  the  right  of  administering  baptism  as 
belonging  to  the  community  of  Christians  in  general,  but 
which,  in  virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  organization,  is  first  of  all 
committed  to  the  bishop,  then  to  the  presbyters  and  deaooitf^ 
who  exercise  this  right  under  the  authority  of  the  biflhopi 
To  this  arrangement  the  laity  ought  to  submit  themselTes; 
but  in  cases  of  necessity,  when  the  other  organs  who  agreeaUj 
to  the  established  order  should  exercise  this  right,  are  wantin|^ 
they  might  administer  baptism,  and  in  certain  cases  would  be 
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bound  to  do  so.  We  know  indeed  that  Tertullian,  while  he 
allowed  this  universal  right  of  the  laity,  made  a  point  of 
guarding  against  a  wilfulness  in  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  injury 
of  ecclesiastical  order,  thereby  to  prevent  divisions  which 
might  arise  if  the  laity  were  disposed  to  contest  with  the 
clergy  the  exercise  of  such  a  right.  We  can,  in  this,  notice 
some  traces  of  a  re-action  of  the  consciousness  of  the  universal 
priesthood  in  the  laity  against  the  hierarchy  which  was  then 
forming.  But  in  what  Tertullian  says  of  the  duty  of  the 
laity^  to  administer  baptism  in  cases  of  necessity,  we  detect  the 
error  which  has  already  been  animadverted  upon,  of  attaching 
undue  importance  to  the  outward  rite,  since  the  sentiment  is 
implied  that  whoever  wanted  outward  baptism  would  remain 
excluded  from  salvation. 

Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  very  strong  terms  against 
the  right  of  females  to  baptize  or  to  teachj  "  How  very  credi- 
ble must  it  appear,  that  he  should  give  the  power  of  teaching 
and  baptizing  to  a  female  who  would  not  allow  a  mamed 
woman  even  to  learn,* — *  Let  them  he  silent,  and  ash  their  own 
hwbands  at  home.* "  Could  Tertullian  have  spoken  thus  as  a 
Montanist  1  Was  it  objected  to  Montanists  that  they  had  for 
teachers  a  Maximilla  and  a  Priscilla  1  It  might  be  answered, 
indeed,  that  even  the  Montanists  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  principle  that  in  general  women  ought  not  to  speak 
publicly  in  their  assemblies.  Only  they  maintained,  that  as 
the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  were  confined  to  no  rule, 
80  also  not  to  this.  By  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  prophetesses  might  be  excited  whom  they  were 
bound  to  acknowledge  and  honour  in  their  calling ;  and  they 
appealed  to  1  Cor.  xi.  5,  where  the  apostle  implies  that  there 
waa  nothing  blamable  in  prophetesses  speaking  in  public' 

*  Cap.  xvil. 

'  **  Qai  ne  discere  quidem  constanter  mulieri  permisit." 

*  Ah  ft  Montanist  Tertullian  says,  De  Virginihua  Velandis,  cap.  ix. 
"  Kon  permittitur  mulieri  in  ecclesia  loqui,  sed  nee  docere,  nee  tinguere, 
nee  offerre,  nee  ullius  virilis  muneris,  nedum  sacerdotalis  officii  sortem 
dbi  rindiegre ;"  and  lib.  v.  c  Marcion.  cap.  viii.  **  Praescribens  (Paulus 
Apoafcolos)  rilentium  mulienbus  in  ecclesia,  ne  quid  discendi  duntaxat 
gmtia  loquaatur.  Cseterum  proplietandi  jus  et  illas  habere  jam  ostendit 
qnam  mulieri  etiam  proplietanti  velamen  imponit.''  Thus  also  argues 
Irenaeus,  who  was  no  Montanist,  (for  Tertullian  expressly  distinguishes 
iim  from  the  Montanists,  Adv,  Valent,  cap.  y.)  against  the  Alogi,  th^ 
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But  could  Tertullion  have  expressed  himself  so  unoonditioii* 
ally  against  the  teaching  of  women,  without  guarding  him- 
self against  the  objection  which  might  be  made  to  the  Moor 
tanist  prophetesses — without  mentioning  the  propbetesBes  m 
an  exception  to  the  rule  1 

Tertullian  shows  his  zeal  for  practical  Christianity,  in 
speaking  against  the  too  easy  administration  of  baptism  with- 
out a  suitable  preparative  tnal.  "  But  they  whose  offioe  it  ia, 
know  that  baptism  is  not  to  be  rashly  granted.  '  Give  to 
every  one  that  asks  thee/  comes  under  its  own  head,  and 
belongs  to  almsgiving.  That  saying  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered, *  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  nor  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  swine ;'  and, '  Lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man,  lest  thou  be  a  partaker  of  other  men's  sins.'  If  Philip  so 
easily  baptized  the  eunuch,  let  us  recollect  that  the  Tnanifert 
revealed  approbation  of  the  Lord  intervened.  .  .  .  But  Panl 
was  baptized  suddenly.  Yes ;  for  his  host  Simon  knew  that 
he  was  a  chosen  vessel.  God's  approval  ushers  in  its  oim 
claims.  Every  desire  (of  man)  may  deceive  and  be  deceived* 
Wherefore  the  delaying  of  baptism  is  more  advantageous 
according  to  the  condition  and  disposition  of  each  penon; 
also  their  age  ;  but  especially  in  the  case  of  children." 

Tertullian  also  makes  us  acquainted  with  his  position  oa 
the  boundary  line  between  two  stages  of  Christian  develop- 
ment, by  his  judgment  respecting  infant  baptism.  We  have 
every  reason  for  holding  infant  baptism  to  be  no  apostolio 
institution,  and  that  it  was  something  foreign  to  that  first 
stage  of  Christian  development.  At  fii*st,  baptism  necessarilj 
marked  a  distinct  era  in  life  when  a  person  passed  over  fixwn 
a  difiFerent  religious  stand-point  to  Christianity,  when  the 
regeneration  sealed  by  baptism  presented  itself  as  a  principle 
of  moral  transformation,  in  opposition  to  the  earlier  develop- 
ment. But  it  was  very  different,  when,  from  the  midst  of  an 
already  existing  church-life  and  of  a  Christian  family-life,  the 
individual  life  was  to  be  formed  in  communion  with  Christ 
The  objective  consecration  by  communion  with  Christy  whidi 
passes  from  the  collective  body  to  the  individual,  must  be  the 
preparative  in  order  to  lead  the  individual  to  Christ.  ~ 

Ultra-antimontanists.     "Apostolus  scit  vlros  et  malieres  in 
prophetantes." 
1  **  Oxnnis  petitioi'  (hominiim)  et  declpere  et  decipi  poieBk" 
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ration  must  unite  itself  as  something  gradual  to  the  first 
movements  of  the  conscious  life  which  was  sanctified  by  the 
connexion  with  a  Christian  collective-life.  Infant-baptism 
proceeded  at  first  from  this  idea,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
words  of  Irenseus,  that  Christus  infantibus  infans  f actus,  ut  in- 
fantes sanctijlcaret.  But  Tertullian,  whose  opposition  testifies 
that  in&nt  baptism  could  not  then  be  regarded  as  an  apostolic 
tradition,  came  forward  as  the  antagonist  of  this  new  institu- 
tion, and  peculiarly  urges  that  other  important  point  in  bap- 
tism which  relates  to  the  subjective  appropriation  of  the 
individual,  the' personal  conviction  intelligently  expressed,  the 
personal  &ith,  the  personal  obligation.  Thus,  at  that  time 
there  was  a  conflict  between  two  parties,  and  from  what  Ter- 
tullian says  on  the  subject,  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
arguments  urged  on  both  sides.  When  it  was  objected  that 
inlant  baptism  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  Scripture,  its  advo- 
cates replied,  that  as  the  Redeemer  during  his  bodily  presence 
on  earth  had  reproved  those  who  would  not  let  the  little  ones 
come  to  him,  and  granted  them  his  blessing,  so  he  would  still 
operate  in  a  spiritual  manner.  Why  then  should  not  children 
be  brought  to  him  in  like  manner  that  he  may  bless  them  1 

Tertullian  replies  : — "  Let  them  come  when  they  grow  up ; 
- — ^let  them  come  when  they  learn;  when  they  are  taught 
whither  they  are  coming ;  let  them  become  Christians  when 
they  are  able  to  know  Christ.  Why  does  the  innocent  age 
hasten  to  the  remission  of  sins  ? "  It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
very  person  who,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  was  the  first  who 
distinctly  developed  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  could  express 
liimself  in  this  manner.  We  may  also  here  discern  the  con- 
flicting elements  of  a  dogmatic  mode  of  thinking  gradually 
expressing  itself  more  shaxply.  "  Men,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
**  will  act  more  cautiously  in  worldly  matters,  so  that  to 
one  to  whom  no  earthly  substance  is  committed  that  which 
is  divine  is  committed.  Let  them  know  how  to  ask  for 
cudvation  that  thou  mayst  seem  to  give  to  him  that  asheth. 
....  They  who  know  the  weight  of  baptism  will  rathei; 
<3read  its  attainment  than  its  postponement ;  a  perfect  £edth 
is  seonre  of  salvation."  No  doubt,  what  Tertullian  means 
"to  say  is  this; — The  catechumen  has  no  cause  for  hasten- 
ing to  baptism,  so  that  he  should  fear  if  death  should  over- 
t;ake  him  before  he  has  received  baptism,  lest  he  should  not 

VOT-   IL  z 
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be  a  partaker  of  salvation ;  for  where  the  right  &ith  exists, 
and  a  person  who  has  the  desire  to  be  baptized,  is  preyented 
in  a  manner  that  involves  no  blame  on  his  part,  he  is  certain 
of  salvation  in  virtue  of  his  £aith.  On  the  contrary,  a  peracm 
has  reason  to  dread  receiving  baptism  too  hastily,  since  niwn 
he  has  once  lost  baptismal  grace,  no  means  of  compensatioa 
is  left  him.  We  see  how  exactly  the  perversion  of  baptom, 
which  made  so  great  a  difference  between  sins  before  and 
after  baptism,  promoted  the  delay  of  baptism.  From  this 
point  of  view  Tertullian  argued ; — ^that  those  persona  ihoold 
rather  defer  it,  who  by  their  peculiar  circumstances  were  fls- 
posed  to  peculiar  temptations,  as  those  who  were  immanied 
or  the  widowed.  "  Let  them  wait  until  they  either  manj  or 
are  confirmed  in  continence."  * 

But  still  it  may  be  said,  that  Tertullian  did  not  absolute 
reject  infant  baptism  ;  all  he  meant  was,  that  in  general  bap- 
tism should  not  be  hastened,  but  deferred  to  a  riper  aga  Boi 
this  would  not  forbid  that  in  cases  of  necessity  children  must 
be  baptized  as  the  only  means  of  securing  their  salvatioiL  In 
favour  of  this  view  might  be  adduced  what,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  Tertullian  said  respecting  baptism  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity being  administered  by  laymen,  when  he  presupposed  tint 
those  who  in  such  cases  of  necessity  made  no  use  of  their 
riglit  to  baptize,  hazarded  the  perdition  of  the  unbaptiaed 
Then  it  might  be  said,  Tertullian  cannot  have  been  thinking 
of  adult  catechumens,  since  he  supposes  the  opposite  re- 
specting them,  that  provided  their  faith  was  of  the  right  kind, 
they  would  suffer  no  detriment  for  the  want  of  baptism,  not 
involving  their  personal  blame.  Therefore  he  can  refer  (Hily 
to  children  in  whom  no  faith  could  yet  exist.  But  on  tiie 
other  hand,  Tertullian  expresses  himself  as  the  unconditiand 
antagonist  of  infant  baptism  too  sharply,  and  presupposes  too 
distinctly  the  necessary  connexion  between  faith  and  baptism^ 
to  allow  of  our  imposing  such  a  hmitation  on  his  languaga 

^  "  In  quibus  tentatio  praeparata  est  tam  virginibus  per  maturitslen 
quam  viduis  per  vacationem,  donee  aut  nubant  aut  continentise  corrol** 
rentur."  From  this  passage  it  might  be  inferred  that  Tertullian  alM 
time  held  second  marriages  to  be  lawful,  and  therefore  had  not  Jil 
adopted  Montanist  views.  But  this  would  not  be  a  correct  condofflOUt 
for  the  Montanist  spoke  only  of  a  second  marriage  after  baptism*  ft 
was  only  Christian  marriage,  sanctified  by  religion,  which  th^rQgvM 
as  not  dissolved  even  by  death. 
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He  also  examines  the  question,  what  seasons  are  peculiarly 
suited  for  the  celebration  of  baptism.  At  that  time  Christians 
were  &r  from  the  narrowmindedness  of  later  ages,  in  which  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  confine  baptism  to  certain  seasons. 
He  Bays,  "  Every  time  is  the  Lord's ;  every  hour,  every  sea- 
soH  is  suitable  for  baptism ;  if  there  be  a  difference  in  its 
solemnity,  there  is  none  as  to  its  grace.  Only  on  account  of 
the  special  reference  in  which  the  events  celebrated  at  Easter 
and  Whitsuntide  stand  to  the  significance  of  baptism,  these 
two  festivals  appeared  to  him  the  most  suitable  seasons  for 
baptism.  The  preparatives  for  baptism  were  prayer,  fasting, 
and  the  confession  of  sin.  New  temptations  awaited  the  bap- 
tized. Without  temptation  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Christ  himself  was  tempted  after  baptism.  It  might 
be  said  that  fitsting  ought  to  be  practised  immediately  after 
baptism.  But  this  would  interfere  with  the  joy  for  the  salva- 
tiosi  obtained.  He  closes  with  a  beautiful  address  to  the 
newly  baptized.  **  Therefore,  ye  blessed  ones,  whom  the  grace 
of  God  waits  for,  when  ye  ascend  fi-om  that  most  holy  laver 
of  the  new  birth,  and  spread  your  hands  for  the  first  time  in 
yimr  mother's  presence  with  your  brethren,  ask  of  the  Father, 
ask  of  the  Lord,  who  supplies  goods,  graces  and  diversities  of 
gifts.  *  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,'  he  says ;  for  ye  have  sought, 
and  ye  have  found  ;  ye  have  knocked,  and  it  has  been  opened 
to  you.  Only  I  beseech  you,  that  when  ye  ask,  ye  will  also 
remember  the  sinner  TertuUian.  " 

The  treatise  on  Baptism  naturally  leads  us  to  one  on  a 
Idndred  subject,  that  on  Repentance  {De  Poenitentia),  In  both 
works  the  subject  of  baptism  is  handled,  but  under  different 
aspects.  In  the  former,  TertuUian  speaks,  as  we  have  seen, 
a^^unst  the  over-hasty  administration  of  baptism;  in  the 
latter,  against  an  improper  delay  of  it.  But  the  first  of  these 
writings  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  question  of  baptism;  every- 
thing else  is  subordinate.  The  second,  on  the  contrary,  treats 
only  in  passing  of  baptism  as  far  as  its  introduction  is  re- 
quired by  the  main  subject,  which  is  nothing  else  than  an 
exhortation  to  true  repentance  in  reference  to  sins  committed 
after  baptism.  Such  was  the  object  for  which  TertuUian 
composed  this  treatise.  On  the  one  hand,  he  wished  to 
■ummon  the  catechumens  to  prepare  themselves  for  baptism 
by  true  repentance^  in  order  that  they  might  be  pro^rl« 
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receptive  of  the  operations  of  grace  at  baptism,  and  Dot  be  in 
danger  of  requiring  afterwards  a  second  baptism  by  farfeittng 
by  their  sins  the  baptismal  grace.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
wished  to  admonish  those  akeady  baptized  who  had  relapeed 
into  sin,  to  recover  themselves  quickly,  and  not  to  shrink  frogl 
the  humiliation  of  a  public  confession,  which  would  conduce 
to  their  restoration,  and  at  the  same  time  to  guard  againafc 
despair,  as  if  they  were  beyond  the  possibility  of  rescue. 
Probably  Tertullian  felt  himself  particularly  called  upon  to 
combat  that  stricter  party  who  altogether  excluded  the  lapsed 
after  baptism  from  the  hope  of  absolution,  and  the  foigiveDesB 
of  sins.  The  chronological  relation  of  the  two  treatiaes  is 
determined  by  the  opposite  reference  of  their  contents. 
Kepentance  for  sins  committed  after  baptism,  presupposes 
baptism.  Had  Tertullian,  when  he  composed  the  work  on 
baptism,  already  experienced  that  many  catechumens  on 
account  of  the  want  of  a  right  disposition  to  prepare  for 
baptism,  were  constantly  putting  it  off ;  or  at  least,  had  he 
been  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  such  a  fact,  he  could  not 
have  omitted,  when  he  expressed  his  opinion  against  the  over- 
hastiness  for  baptism,  to  have  warned  against  the  opposite 
eiTor.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  as  TertuUian  in 
liis  earlier  composed  treatise  on  baptism,  had  declared  him- 
self against  a  too  early  baptism,  and  had  only  at  a  later 
I>criod  become  acquainted  with  the  opposite  error  and  abus^ 
he  must  have  felt  compelled  in  that  second  work  to  have 
warned  against  that  also.  Such  is  the  mutual  connexion  of 
the  two  treatises. 

First  of  all,  he  represents  repentance  as  the  preparation 
for  baptism,  "  that  the  house  of  the  heart  might  be  purified 
and  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  he 
might  willingly  enter  with  celestial  gifts."  Then  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  tnie  idea  of  repentance.  The  idea  of  re- 
pentance and  sin  are  intimately  connected.  As  the  whole 
depth  of  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt  was  wanting  to  the 
ancient  world,  so  also  was  the  full  idea  of  repentance.  This 
rendered  it  the  more  needful  to  treat  of  the  nature  of  sin  fint 
of  all,  as  a  preparative  for  the  right  idea  of  repentsnca 
Here  Tertullian  was  obliged  to  guard  against  the  superficial 
conception  which  does  not  detect  the  essence  of  sin  equally  in 
iHl  the  forms  of  its  appearance.     That  superficial  ooneepdoa 
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was  always  disposed  to  take  peculiar  cognisance  of  sins  of  the 
flesh,  whick  are  open  to  the  eye  of  man ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  veil,  or  to  pass  a  gentle  sentence  on,  the  more  hidden 
and  deeper  sinful  tendencies  of  egoism — an  ethical  error 
which  we  have  often  seen  spread  widely  in  the  church.  On 
the  contrary,  Tertullian  says — "Both  flesh  and  spirit  are 
things  of  God ;  the  one  formed  by  his  hand,  the  other  made 
perfect  by  his  Spirit.  Seeing,  then,  that  they  equally  pertain 
to  the  Lord,  whatever  in  Qiem  sins,  in  an  equal  manner 
oflfendsGod."* 

M^oreover,  the  superficiality  of  the  ethical  spirit  was  shown 
m  this,  that  men  conceived  of  sin  only  in  the  outward  act, 
without  tracing  it  to  its  internal  root  in  the  directions  of  the 
wilL  Now  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  stand-point, 
that  it  recognises  sin  in  the  innermost  depths  of  a  will 
estranged  from  God,  whence  all  individual  manifestations  of  it 
proceed.  In  reference  to  this  Tertullian  remarks,  that  sin, 
although  it  does  not  come  into  visible  act,  may  still  be  present 
in  the  tendency  of  the  will ;  that  the  guilt  of  man  is  not 
lessened,  though  the  sinful  tendency  may  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  carrying  out  the  sin,  whether  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, which  proceeds  from  the  tendency  of  the  will.  "  It 
is  plain,**  he  says,  "that  sins  not  only  of  deed  but  of  will  must 
bo  avoided  and  cleansed  by  repentance.  For  if  human  little- 
ness judges  only  by  deeds,  because  it  is  no  match  for  the 
coverts  of  the  mil,  we  must  not  be  careless  of  the  sins  of  the 
will  before  Grod.     God  is  sufficient  for  all  things.     Nothing, 

whence  any  sin  proceeds,  is  hidden  from  his  sight The 

will  is,  in  truth,  the  source  of  the  deed The  will  is  not 

acquitted  of  the  sin  when  any  difficulty  prevents  its  perpetra 
tion,  for  the  will  to  sin  is  imputed  to  the  will." 

Tertullian  pointed  out  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
distinguishes  the  Gospel  from  the  external  Law,  by  the 
reference  of  the  judgment  passed  on  transgressions  to  the 
tendency  of  the  will.  "  It  is  most  idle  to  say,  I  willed,  but 
I  did  not  do  it.  But  thou  must  needs  do,  because  thou 
wiliest;  or  not  wiU,  because  thou  doest  not.  But  thou 
sentence  by  the  confession  of  thy  own  conscience. 


>  Siqaidem  et  caro  et  spiritun  Dei  res  est,  alia  manii  ejus  expressa, 
alia  afflatu  ejus  consummata.  Cum  ergo  ex  pari  ad  Deum  pertineant, 
f  aodcunque  eorum  deliquerit  ex  pari  Domiaum  offeadit."    C«.^.  \\\. 
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For  if  thou  desiredst  a  good  thing,  thou  wouldst  have  longed 
to  do  it,  and  so  since  thou  doest  not  a  bad  thing,  thou 
oughtest  not  to  have  desired  it.  Turn  which  way  thou  wilt, 
thou  art  fettered  in  guilt,  because  thou  either  hast  willed  evil 
or  hast  not  fulfilled  good." 

Thus  the  connexion  of  the  ethical  and  the  religious,  in 
Tertullian's  supernatural  theism,  is  exhibited  when  he  briiigi 
forward  the  sentiment,  that  it  is  important  to  will  wiiat  is 
good,  not  because  it  is  good,  but  because  it  corresponds  to  the 
will  of  God.  "  I  consider  it  audacity  to  dispute  conoeimg 
the  goodness  of  a  divine  precept ;  for  we  are  not  bonnd  to 
obey  because  it  is  good,  but  because  God  commands.**  These 
words,  taken  apart  from  their  connexion,  may,  indeed,  be 
so  understood,  as  if  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  tras 
only  an  arbitrary  distinction  made  by  God,  so  that  something 
else  might  be  good  if  God  so  willed  it.  Such  a  conceptiou 
would  certainly  turn  the  will  of  God  into  caprice,  and  not  be 
]>ervaded  with  the  consciousness  of  the  internal  necessity  of 
the  moral,  and  its  being  one  with  the  essence  of  God  and  with 
his  holiness,  as  that  on  which  mc^rals  are  grounded.  Bnt  we 
should  be  doing  TertuUian  palpable  injustice  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  such  views  to  him.  Yet  we  may  consider  it 
as  the  opposition  against  the  other  equally  fiilse  view  of  a 
one-sided  rationalist  stand-point,  which  would  say — "  God  wills 
the  good,  because  it  is  good ;"  so  that  the  good  is  represented 
as  something  antecedent  to  the  will  of  God,  and  placed  in  an 
outward  relation  to  it.  TertuUian  expresses  himself  very 
pointedly  in  opposition  to  a  creaturely  egoism  and  Eude- 
monism,  as  appears  when  he  says — "For  the  maintaining 
of  obedience,  the  majesty  of  the  divine  power  precedes;  for 
the  authority  of  the  commander  precedes  the  usefulnea  of 
him  who  serves."  His  meaning  appears  to  be,  God  is  not 
to  be  obeyed  for  man's  selfish  interest,  but  for  God*s8ske; 
true  morality  has  reference  to  the  glory  of  God.  How 
far  TertuUian  was  from  a  false  irrational  supematurslism, 
which  transformed  the  will  of  God  into  caprice,  and  admitted 
an  opposition  between  the  divine  and  the  truly  rational,  is 
evident  from  his  words  quoted  above,  on  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  ratio ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  this  very  treatise  we 
find  an  important  passage  relating  to  it,  where  he  says  of  those 
who  occupied  the  stand-point  of  the  ignorance  of  heathenism 
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pTevious  to  Christianity,  "From  the  reason  of  the  thing  they 
are  as  far  distant  as  from  the  Author  of  reason  himself;  for 
reason  is  a  thing  of  God,  seeing  that  God,  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  has  provided,  ordained,  and  disposed  nothing 
without  reason,  and  has  willed  that  nothing,  should  be 
handled  or  understood  without  reason.  Therefore,  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  God,  are  also  ignorant  of  that  thing  which 
is  his  ;  so  that  floating  over  the  whole  business  of  life  without 
the  helm  of  reason,  they  know  not  how  to  avoid  the  temjjest 
that  threatens  the  age."  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  according 
to  Tertullian,  true  reason  is  in  Christianity. 

He  distinguishes  between  the  first  and  the  second  repent- 
ance ;  that  he  regards  sins  committed  after  baptism  as  so 
much  more  criminal  and  punishable,  is,  in  his  case,  not  an 
arbitrary  assumption,  nor  is  it  necessarily  connected  with  his 
errors  in  his  conception  of  baptism ;  but  it  rests  with  him  on 
the  principle,  that  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  grace  imparted  to  any  one  will  be  his  criminality  in  the 
neglect  of  them.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  presupposes 
la  original  imiversal  sense  of  God  as  lying  at  the  foundation 
q{  humanity,  and  distinguishes  this  from  the  higher  standi 
point  of  Christian  consciousness ;  he  says — "  Even  those  who 
know  not  the  Lord,  no  exception  protects  from  punishment ; 
aince  God  being  clearly  manifested,  and  to  be  understood 
from  his  heavenly  gifts  themselves,  cannot  be  unknown,  how 
dangerous  is  it,  that  being  known,  he  should  be  despised ! 
,Now  he  despises  him  who,  having  obtained  from  him  the 
understanding  of  good  and  evil,  in  taking  up  again  what  he 
understands  ought  to  be  shunned,  and  which  he  has  already 
shunned,  insults  his  own  understanding,  that  is,  the  gift  of 

Grod. ' He  shows  himself  not  only  rebellious,  but  un- 

gratefol  against  the  Lord.  Moreover,  he  sins  not  lightly 
against  the  Lord,  who,  having  renounced  his  enemy,  the 
devil,  by  repentance,  and  having  by  this  token  put  him  in 
subjection  to  the  Lord,  again  exalts  him  by  returning  to  him, 
and  makes  himself  a  cause  of  triumph,  so  that  the  evil  one, 

having  recovered  his  prey,  rejoices  against  the  Lord 

Doe*  he  set  the  devil  before  the  Lord  ?  He  seems  to  have 
made  a  comparison  between  them  who  has  known  both,  and 
to  have  pronounced  a  solemn  judgment  that  he  is  the  better 
whose  he  has  chosen  to  be  again." 
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We  find  everywhere  in  religion  and  morals  the  contnuBto  of 
a  one-sided  externality  and  of  a  one-sided  spiritualism.  As 
there  are  those  who,  in  then-  moral  judgments,  refer  every- 
thing to  the  outward  act,  so,  on  the  contrary,' there  are  othen 
w^ho  make  a  fidse  separation  between  the  will  and  the  deed— 
who,  though  they  justly  assert  that  everything  depends  on 
the  will,  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  right  will 
verifies  itself  in  action, — that  where  this  is  not  the  caae,  the 
right  vnW  must  be  wanting.  Of. such  persons  TertullisD 
speaks  when  he  says,  "  Some  affirm  that  God  has  enough,'  if 
he  be  reverenced  in  heart  and  mind,  though  this  be  not  done 
in  the  outward  act ;  and  so  they  sin  without  prejudice  to 
their  fear  of  God  and  faith  ;  that  is,  they  defile  the  marri$ge 
bed  without  prejudice  to  chastity,  and  mix  poison  for  a  parent 
without  prejudice  to  filial  piety !  Thus,  also,  they  will  be 
thrust  down  to  hell  without  prejudice  to  their  pardon,  when 
they  sin  without  prejudice  to  tlieir  godly  fear !" 

Although  Tertullian,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  foregoing 
treatise,  was  very  much  entangled  in  the  external  idea  d 
baptism,  yet  this  was  in  his  case  modified  by  his  gemmie 
Christian  spirit,  his  deeper  conception  of  the  nature  of 
baptism  in  relation  to  regeneration.  He  always  gave  pxmii- 
nence  to  its  inner  nature  as  his  genuine  Christian  spirit  girre 
him  an  insight  into  it,  although  he  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  relation  of  that  inner  nature  to  the  mediating  outward 
element.  Thus,  in  this  work  he  combated  a  practieQlly 
injurious  conception,  which,  indeed,  found  its  support  in  that 
externality,  and  could  not  be  thoroughly  eradicated  excepting 
by  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  inwai'd  to  the  outward 
in  baptism.  That  same  practical  Christian  interest  whidi 
moved  him  to  oppose  infiant  baptism,  made  him  become  aa 
opponent  in  this  treatise  of  an  eiToneous  delay  of  baptism. 
The  same  externality  which  mingled  itself  with  in&nt 
baptism,  which  was  the  origin  of  baptizing  persons  at  Ae 
point  of  death  (nothtaufe),  promoted  in  another  way  the 
longer  delay  of  baptism.  There  .were,  in  fiict,  persona  who 
remained  longer  in  the  class  of  catechumens,  that  they  might 
for  a  lougec  time  indulge  their  sensual  inclinationsi  under  the 
notion  that  when  in  danger  of  death  they  submitted  to 

'  "  Satis  Deum  habere  si  corde  et  animo  suscipiatur,  licet  acta  i 
*^aL"    Cap.  v. 
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baptism,  they  should  at  once  be  purified  and  fitted  for  eternal 
life.  Tertullian  wished  particularly  to  influence  the  catechu- 
mens who  were  enthralled  in  this  delusion,  and  thereby  pre- 
vented from  rightly  preparing  for  baptism.  He  says  to  such 
— "  How  foolish,  how  unjust  it  is,  not  to  fulfil  repentance, 
and  yet  to  expect  the  forgiveness  of  sins  !  that  is,  not  to  pay 
the  price,  and  yet  to  stretch  forth  the  hand  for  the  goods  ! 
For  at  this  price  the  Lord  has  determined  to  grant  forgive- 
nees ;  by  the  payment  of  this  repentance,  he  ofiers  impunity 
to  be  purchased.  If,  therefore,  those  who  sell  first  examine 
the  money  which  they  agree  to  take,  lest  it  be  clipped  or 
BOTE^ped,  or  base,  we  believe  that  the  Lord  will  first  test  our 
repentance  before  he  grants  us  the  goods  of  eternal  life."  As 
the  iiatechumens  imagined  that  the  Christian  life  need  not  be 
-entered  upon  in  real  earnest  till  after  baptism,  Tertullian 
endeavoured  by  various  illustrations  to  make  it  evident,  that 
the  time  of  preparation  for  baptism  in  the  class  of  catechu- 
niens  must  be  verified  as  such  by  a  moral  course  of  conduct. 
"  For  what  slave,  after  he  has  been  changed  into  a  free  man, 
oharges  himself  with  his  theft  and  desertions  1  What  soldier 
when  discharged  from  the  camp  makes  satisfiiction  for  his 
hranda?  The  sinner  ought  to  lament  his  sins  before  he 
xeoeives  forgiveness,  for  the  time  of  repentance  is  the  same 
as  that  of  danger  and  fear."  When  an  appeal  was  made  to 
tb©  grace  of  the  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  at  baptism,  Ter- 
ti^lian  replies—"!  do  not  deny  the  divine  gift;  that  is,  the 
blotting  out  of  sins  is  entirely  secured  to  those  who  are  about 
to  enter  the  water ;  but  to  obtain  that,  men'inust  labour  for 
it.  For  who  will  furnish  to  thee,  a  man  of  such  faithless 
repentance,  a  single  sprinkling  of  any  water  1  It  is  easy  for 
thee  to  come  hither  by  stealth,  and  for  him  who  is  overseer  in 
this  business  to  be  cheated  by  thy  afiirmations.  But  God 
provides  for  his  own  treasure,  nor  suffers  the  unworthy  to 
creep  in.  What,  finally,  does  he  say  ?  *  There  is  nothing 
covered  which  shall  not  be  revealed.'  Whatever  darkness 
thou  shalt  spread  over  thy  deeds,  God  is  light."  There  were 
some,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews,  imagined  that  God's 
promises  being  once  given  must  be  fulfilled,  even  to  the 
unworthy;  tliat  her  grace  was  necessarily  connected  with 
the  outward  baptism  and  the  outward  confession.  "Some 
make  God's  free  bounty  a  bounden  service ;  but  if  he  doQ^  vt^ 
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being  necessitated,  and  therefore  against  his  will,  he  gives  u^ 
instead  of  a  sign  of  life,  a  sign  of  death."  ' 

Tertullian  appeals  to  experience.  Many  after  baptism  had 
apostatised  from  Christianity,  or  on  account  of  their  oflSsnoes 
had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  "  For 
do  not  many  afterwards  fall  away  ?  is  not  that  gift  taken  away 
from  many  )  These  are  they  in  truth  who  creep  in  unawares, 
who  having  undertaken  the  engagement  to  repent,  build  on 
the  sand  a  house  that  is  about  to  fall."  Of  course,  the  proper 
effects  of  Christianity  are  not  manifested  in  such  persons,  who 
have  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  justification,  nor  of  what  Christ 
should  be  to  them.  "  Is  there  one  Christ,"  Tertullian  asks, 
"  for  the  baptized  and^another  for  the  hearers?  Is  there  a 
different  hope  or  reward?  a  different  fear  of  judgment! 
a  different  need  of  repentance  ?  That  laver  is  the  seal  ol 
faith,  which  begins  with  the  faithfulness  of  repentance  and 
is  commended  by  it.  We  are  not  washed  that  we  may  cease 
to  sin,  since  we  are  already  washed  in  heart.**  Tertullian  ^ 
supposes  that  a  man  must  come  to  baptism  as  one  ti^o  hat 
already  renounced  sin,  and  has  been  purified  in  heart  by  true 
repentance ;  and  then  says,  "  If  we  first  cease  from  sinning 
when  baptized,  we  put  on  innocency  of  necessity,  not  of  free 
will.  Which,  then,  excels  in  goodness  1  he  that  is  not  pe^ 
mitted,  or  he  that  is  not  disposed  to  sin  ?  he  that  is  com- 

^  According  to  the  received  reading,  "  Quodsi  necessitate  nobis  tspa- 
bolum  mortis  indulget,  ergo  invitus  facit**  —  some  understand  bj 
symbolurrif  a  bond,  x^^P^P^^^t  &nd  ayTubolum  mortis  indulgen—^fi 
free  from  deserved  deatli,  to  forgive  sins.  But  it  is  a  question  wbetber 
this  explanation  is  justifiable  in  reference  to  the  word  aymbolu/m.  The 
explanation  is  more  plausible  that  baptism  itself,  for  which  on  manj 
accounts  the  word  symbolum  is  used,  is  called  syntholum  martUt  vour 
much  as  baptism  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  death  in  the  mutation  of 
Christ— the  a-vpBdirrta-dai  and  aweyeipea-Bai  rf  Xpurr^.  Bat  this  docs 
not  suit  the  following  clause,  "  Quis  enim  permittit  permansomm  id 
quod  tribuerit  invitus ;"  for  this  eniin  does  not  mark  a  conclusion  fron 
the  invitumfecisse,  but  a  confirmation  or  explanation  of  the  preceding 
clause ;  but  the  preceding  was  ergo  invittia  faciL  Accordingly  it  mvit 
lie  in  the  following  clause,  "  Quis  vero,"  &c.  Every  difficulty  is  removed 
and  all  becomes  clear,  if  we  admit  that  here  (of  which  there  are  miny 
examples  elsewhere)  the  position  of  the  clauses  has  been  altered,  and 
that  we  should  read,  Qtwdsi  necessitate,  ergo  invitus  facU ;  svmbobtn 
mortis  nobis  indvlget.  Baptism,  which  should  be  to  us  sjfnUHMim  tHOf 
becomes  then  symbolum  mortis.  If  these  words  are  read  interrogatlTelyi 
'*o  advanU^e  seems  to  me  to  be  gained  by  it. 
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manded,  or  he  that  is  delighted  to  be  free  from  crime? 
Then  we  need  not  keep  our  hands  from  theft  unless  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  bolts  prevents  us  .  .  .  .  if  no  one  devoted  to  the 
Lord  leaves  off  sinning  unless  bound  by  baptism.  But  I 
know  not  whether  if  any  one  be  thus  minded,  he  does  not 
Borrow  more  because  he  has  ceased  to  sin,  than  rejoice  because 
lie  has  escaped  from  it.  Wherefore  it  behoves  hearers  {attdi- 
entes — catechumens)  to  desire  baptism,  not  to  take  it  too 
soon." 

He  then  proceeds  from  the  repentance  preparatory  to  bap- 
tism to  the  repentance  after  baptism.  He  would  have  no  one 
misled  into  security.  Whoever  has  been  once  rescued  from 
dinger,  let  him  guard  against  falling  into  it  again.  But  since 
the  adversary  never  ceases  to  lay  snares  for  men,  since  he 
threatens  them  with  new  temptations,  there  is  need  also  of 
guarding  against  despair,  if  a  man  has  fallen  after  his  first 
deliverance.  "  Let  a  man  be  loath  to  sin  again,  but  let  him 
not  be  loath  to  repent  again  ;  let  him  be  loath  to  put  himself 
in  peril  again,  but  not  to  be  delivered  again.  Let  none  be 
ashamed.  If  the  sickness  be  renewed,  the  medicine  must  be 
renewed  ;  thou  wilt  show  thyself  grateful  to  the  Lord,  if  thou 
dost  not  refuse  what  the  Lord  offereth ;  thou  hast  offended 
Lim,  but  thou  mayst  yet  be  reconciled." 

What  Tertullian  here  says  of  repentance  after  baptism  is  a 
dear  proof  that  he  was  at  this  time  no  Montanist.  He  speaks 
expressly  of  such  gross  sins  by  the  commission  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Montanist  principles,  all  hope  would  be  lost  of 
readmission  into  the  communion  of  the  church.^  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Montanists,  even  to  such  persons,  did  not  deny 
all  hope  of  salvation.  But  Tertullian  encourages  them  to 
this  hope  in  such  a  manner  as  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  adopt  on  Montanist  principles.*     It  is  as  if  he 

*  This  lies  in  the  words,  "  Obser^at  (diabolus)  si  qua  possit  aut  oculos 
concnpiscentia  carnal!  ferire,  aut  animum  illecebris  saecalaribus  irretire, 
aut  fidem  terrense  potestatis  formidine  evertere  (apostasy  from  Chris- 
tianity, the  Viurificati  and  sacrificati  in  times  of  persecution)  aut  a  via 
certa  pcrversis  traditionibus  detorquere  (haeresis)." 

*  It  certainly  cannot  be  proved  when  Tertullian  says,  (cap.  x.) 
to  those  who  were  ashamed  of  a  public  confession  of  sin  before  tho 
church,  "  An  melius  est  damnatnm  latere,  quam  palam  absolvi  ? " 
cap.  X.,  that  the  latter  clause  refers  to  church-absolution ;  for  since 
the  damnabim  refers  to  the  judgment  of  God  alone«  so  a\»o  t&k^  oh^o^N^ 
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designedly  wished  to  defend  the  milder  principles  against  the 
stricter  party.*  He  adduces  precisely  those  arguments,  of 
which  he  combated  the  validity  at  a  later  period  as  a  Moo- 
tanist.  He  appeals  to  the  exhortations  to  repentance  in  the 
epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse.  «  The 
Lord  admonishes  all  to  repentance,  though  with  tJireatenings. 
But  he  would  not  threaten  the  impenitent,  if  he  were  not 
willing  to  pardon  the  penitent  This  might  be  doubtftil,  if 
he  had  not  elsewhere  demonstrated  the  abundance  of  his 
clemency.  Does  he  not  say,  '  He  who  has  Mien  shall  liee 
again,  and  he  who  has  turned  away  shall  return.'  This  is  he 
who  '  will  have  mercy  rather  than  sacrifice.'  The  heavens  re- 
joice and  the  angels  there,  over  the  repentance  of  one  man. 
Ho !  sinner,  be  of  good  courage;  thou  seest  where  they  rejoice 
at  thy  return."  He  appeals  to  the  parables  of  the  lost  piece 
of  silver,  the  lost  sheep,  and  the  prodigal  son.  In  reference  to 
the  last,  he  says,  "  Whom  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
Father?  verily  God!  —  none  so  much  a  fiither,  —  none  acr 
fiitherly  in  love.  He  will  receive  thee  as  his  son,  though  thou 
hast  wasted  what  thou  didst  receive  from  him  ;  though  thou 
retumest  naked,  he  will  receive  thee  because  thou  retumest" 
He  only  requires  that  the  repentance  should  be  sincere,  com- 
ing from  the  heart,—  that  the  outer  life  should  not  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  feelings  of  penitence, — that  the  internal 
disposition  should  manifest  itself  by  works.  We  only  notice 
as  erroneous  that  certain  forms,  in  which  pain  for  sin  is  to  he 
expressed  and  self-iiumiliation  manifested,  are  prescribed  and 

Yet  Tertullian  as  a  Montanist  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  him- 
Belf  BO  distinctly  respecting  the  acquittal  of  sinners.  And  though  (he 
vcUam  may  be  understood  of  a  judicial  act  of  God,  such  as  will 
take  place  at  the  last  judgment,  yet  it  would  be  used  more  naton^Iy 
for  a  public  church-absolution,  especially  as  the  topic  in  hand  is,  eon- 
fessions  made  to  the  church,  and  not  mere  confessions  of  the  heart  befon 
God.  Also  the  antithesis  between  damnaium  (understanding  this  of 
the  divine  judgment)  and  ahsolvi,  since  according  to  Tertullian's  views  s( 
that  time,  which  agreed  with  the  prevalent  church  doctrine,  the  admiit- 
fiion  intoUie  kingdom  of  God  was  connected  with  absolution  by  the  bishop, 
(the  true  internal  repentance  as  in  this  instance  being  presupposed,  aiui 
the  acquittal  by  God,)  and  with  admission  into  the  visible  church. 

'  This  treatise  may  very  well  be  the  epistle  mentioned  by  Padin, 
Bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  which  Tertullian,  before  he  passed  oter  to 
Hontanism,  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  catholic  church  of  thatagt 
iMpectJog  repentance  after  baptism.  See  his^^.  3,  Bibl  Patr.Lugd,  t  iv* 
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eonsidered  as  necessary  expressions  of  the  state  of  the  soul — 
mnoe  all  this  might  be  more  or  less  unreal,  and  this  me- 
thodism,  prescribing  to  all  persons  one  definite  form  for 
expressing  their  feehngs,  might  easily  lead  to  the  artificial  and 
the  untrue.  There  was  also  another  error  which  was  con- 
nected with  the  errors  already  mentioned  in  the  ideas  foimed 
of  baptism  and  regeneration, — a  peculiar  satisfaction  rendered 
to  the  offended  divine  justice  for  sins  committed  after  bap- 
tism, on  which  Tertullian  first  imposed  the  name  satisfactio, 
-r-penance  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  voluntary  self-torture. 
This  was  the  juridical  point  of  view  of  Fcmitentia,  the  source 
of  a  variety  of  errors  which  were  developed  from  it,  down  to 
the  system  of  indulgences. 

In  reference  to  the  shame  which  held  many  persons  back 
from  a  public  confession  of  sin,  which  Tertullian  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  self-humiliation  of  repentance,  he  says,  in 
a  true  Christian,  not  Montanist  sense,  while  exhibiting  the 
nature  of  that  brotherly  communion  which  was  still  experi- 
enced in  that  age, — "  Among  brethren  and  feilow-servants 
where  there  is  a  common  hope  and  fear,  a  common  joy  and 
sorrow  and  suffering  (because  there  is  a  common  spirit  from 
ihe  common  Lord  and  Father),  why  regard  these  (or,  accord- 
ing to  another  reading,  thp  own)  as  something  different  from 
thyself  1  Why  shun  &e  partners  of  thy  fall,  as  if  they  re- 
joiced over  it  1  The  body  cannot  rejoice  at  the  hurt  of  one  of 
its  members;  all  must  grieve  together  and  labour  together 
for  its  cure.  Where  there  are  two  believers,  the  church  is ; 
but  the  church  is  Christ/  Therefore,  when  thou  fallest  on 
thy  knees  to  thy  brethren,  thou  handiest  Christ,  thou  suppli- 
oatest  Christ.  In  like  manner,  when  they  shed  tears  over 
thee,  Christ  suffers,  Christ  intercedes  with  the  Father.  That 
is  ever  easily  obtained  which  the  Son  asks  for."  This  passage, 
like  those  mentioned  above,  bears  strong  marks  of  a  free 
spiritual  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  as  proceeding 
from  communion  with  Christ,  in  opposition  to  that  mode  of 
contemplating  it  which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  which 
placed  in  the  foreground  the  idea  of  the  outward  organism  of 
the  church,  and  made  communion  with  Christ  dependent 
upon  that. 

We  now  pass  on  to  the  two  books  of  Tertullian  addressed 
^  Cap.  z.  "  In  uno  et  altero  ecclesia  est,  ecclesla  vero  Chri&tafu*' 
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to  his  wife,  Ad  Uxorem,  lib.  duo.  Though  he  wished  to 
bequeath  these  to  his  wife  as  exhortations  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Christian  life,  yet  he  had,  doubtless,  the  design  to  con- 
tribute to  a  more  general  interest,  and  to  bring  to  a  dednon 
questions  on  Christian  morals  which  were  then  agitated  in 
reference  to  the  marriage  relation.  We  find  in  these  treatisei^ 
as  in  the  preceding,  many  things  allied  to  the  spirit  of  Mon- 
tanism  which  yet  aJl  must  distinguish  from  what  was  striotlj 
montanistic.  Among  these  we  class  the  view  of  single  life  as 
a  higher  stage  of  Christian  perfection.  What  reasons  does 
Tertullian  adduce  in  its  favour  ?  He  appeals  to  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  1  Cor.  vii.  9,  Ei  U  ovk  eyKparevoirrai,  yafiritrdrvwr 
KpCiatTOv  yap  lari  yafjirjffatf  ij  wpovaOai,^  He  finds  in  thifl 
passage  that  Paul  is  fiu:  from  pronouncing  marriage  as  good 
in  itself,  but  only  permits  it  in  comparison  with  something 
worse,  as  a  safeguard  against  the  temptations  of  the  fle^  He 
thinks  that  the  apostle  only  permits  marriage ;  that  he  does 
not  absolutely  forbid,  but  by  no  means  enjoins  it ;  that  he 
marks  it  as  a  lower  stage  of  the  Christian  Hfe.  The  apostle 
even  wished  that  all  could  follow  his  own  example,  that  of 
celibacy.  As  to  the  exposition  of  this  passage  we  must  aUov, 
with  all  respect  for  the  temperate  spirit  of  Paul,  who  with  aU 
his  preference  for  a  life  devoted  only  to  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  freed  from  all  earthly  ties,  was  still 
more  enlightened  in  the  distinction  of  objective  and  subjectiye^ 
— yet  we  must  allow  that  from  the  stand-point  of  an  expositor 
of  Scripture  in  that  age  a  recommendation  of  a  single  life 
might  be  easily  foimd  in  it.  Not  to  infer  this  from  it,  and 
yet  to  do  no  violence  to  PauFs  words,  would  require  a  higher 
stage  of  historical  and  Scriptural  knowledge,  and  a  philoso- 
phical distinction  of  the  various  stages  of  the  development  of 
Christianity.  To  attain  to  such  a  philosophical  insight,  moie 
would  be  requisite  than  we  can  expect  from  the  age  of  Ter- 
tullian. Certainly  his  view  of  the  higher  perfection  of  the 
single  life  did  not  proceed  from  an  erroneous  view  of  this 
passage,  but  was  founded  on  the  whole  connexion  of  his 
ethical  stand-point ;  but  this  being  presupposed,  he  wonM 
easily  believe  that  he  fbimd  a  coi^rmation  of  his  view  in 
Paul's  words.  Now  certainly  the  over-valuation  of  the  sin^ 
life  is  connected  with  a  view  which  knew  not  how  to  unde^ 
^  Lib.  i.  cap.  ilL 
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stand  the  higher  spiritual  meaning  of  marriage  as  a  peculiar 
form  of  revealing  the  kingdom  of  God  as  known  by  Chri&- 
tianity, — a  view  which  fixed  the  attention  on  the  sensuous 
element  in  marriage  dissevered  &om  its  connexion  with  its 
higher  and  spiritual  relations.  But  it  is  evident  even  from 
these  two  books  how  deeply  Tertullian  recognised  the  signifi- 
oanoe  of  the  higher  Christian  communion  in  marriage,  and 
that  to  his  apprehension  the  communion  of  the  divine  life 
constituted  the  true  essence  of  Christian  marriage.  First  of 
all,  he  says,  after  depicting  the  evils  of  a  mixed  marriage,  and 
endeavouring  to  show  that  a  true  Christian  marriage  can  only 
be  formed  between  Christians, — "  What  will  her  husband  sing 
to  her,  or  what  will  she  sing  to  her  husband?  She  may  hear, 
yes,  she  may  hear  sometMng  from  the  theatre,  from  the 
tavern,  from  the  brothel !  But  what  mention  of  God  1  what 
invocation  of  Christ?  Where  will  be  the  nourishing  of  faith 
by  the  occasional  reading  of  the  Scriptures  V  (that  is,  in  their 
Christian  conversations  with  one  another,  will  they  be  led  to 
take  up  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  nourish  their  faith  1)  where 
will  be  the  refreshment  of  the  spirit  ?  where  the  Divine  bene- 
diction?" He  then  describes  the  blessedness  of  a  Christian 
marriage, — "  How  can  we  find  words  to  express  the  happiness 
of  that  marriage  which  the  church  effects,  and  the  oblation* 
confirms,  and  the  blessing  seals,  and  angels  report,  and  the 
Father  ratifies !  What  a  union  of  two  believers,  of  one  hope, 
x)ne  discipline,  one  service!  Both  brethren,  both  fellow- 
servants,  no  distinction  of  spirit  or  of  flesh.  Together  they 
pray,  together  they  prostrate  themselves,  and  together  keep 
their  &sts,  teaching  one  another,  exhorting  one  another.  They 
are  both  together  in  the  church  of  God,  in  the  feast  of  God ; 
they  are  together  in  straits  and  in  refreshments.  Neither 
oonoeals  fix>m  the  other,  neither  avoids  the  other,  neither  is 
a  burden  to  the  other ;  freely  the  sick  is  visited,  the  needy  is 
supported;  alms  without  torture,  sacrifices  (the  gifts  presented 
at  tlie  altar)  without  scruple ;  daily  diligence  without  hin- 
drance ;  no  using  the  sign"  (of  the  cross)  "  by  stealth ;  ne 
hurried  salutPvtion "  (of  fellow-Christians),  "  no  silent  bene- 

^  OblcUio  denotes  the  preBentation  of  a  common  gift  in  the  name  oi 
the  newly  married  couple,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  prayers  of  the 
dinrch  at  the  celebration  of  the  supper,  and  by  which  the  joint  com- 
munion of  the  newiy  married  was  confirmed. 
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diction.  Psalms  and  hymns  resound  between  the  two,  and 
they  vie  with  each  other  which  shall  sing  best  to  their  God. 
Such  things  Christ  seeing  and  hearing,  rejoices.  To  these  he 
sends  his  peace.  Where  the  two  are,  there  he  is  himself;  and 
whei*e  he  is,  the  evil  one  is  not." 

It  has  been  laid  to  Tertullian's  charge/  that  in  his  eulogj 
on  Christian  Marriage  there  is  a  want  of  real  eamestnenj 
that  what  is  individual  in  marriage  is  not  rendered  prominent^ 
but  everything  is  merged  in  the  general  Christian  character, 
which  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of  imion;  that  the  relation 
to  the  wife  is  no  other  than  might  exist  towards  every  other 
Christian  female. — To  this  we  must  reply,  that  certainly  his 
expressions  contain  everything  that  is  required  to  adorn  a 
Christian  marriage,  this  relation  being  apprehended  in  iti 
specific  meaning.  What  is  natural  in  this  relation  is  pre- 
supposed, and  as  such  is  adorned  and  sanctified  by  a  divine 
life.  The  highest  spiritual  unity  of  two  personalities  sepft- 
rated  by  the  distinction  of  sex  is  here  described  as  realized  by 
communion  in  the  divine  life.  The  sentimentality  of  natural 
feeling  is  indeed  foreign  to  TertuUian.  Christ  is  to  him,  with 
fellowship  and  brotherly  love  founded  in  him,  the  animating 
principle  of  all  the  relations  of  life.  This  cannot  be  ui^ged  as 
a  charge  against  him,  for  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  the 
Christian  stand-point.  Still  we  cannot  deny  that  although 
the  principle  is  to  be  found  in  TertuUian  from  which  married 
and  family  life  may  acquire  their  true  ethical  importance  and 
position  in  Christianity,  yet  in  himself  there  were  many 
obstacles  to  the  right  application  of  this  principle.  We  always 
perceive  in  him  the  disturbing  and  contracting  influence  (f 
that  one-sided  ascetic  element  in  the  predominant  negative 
tendency  in  reference  to  earthly  relations.  From  this  point 
of  view  all  earthly  connexions  must  be  regarded  as  so  many 
checks  to  the  divine  life  which  longs  to  divest  itself  of  aU 
that  is  earthly.  He  sees  in  marriage  nothing  wliich  could  be 
ti-ansferred  in  a  glorified  form  to  another  world.  The  idea 
was  floating  in  his  mind  that  according  to  the  promise  of 
Christ  all  this  must  be  stripped  off"  in  the  angelic  life  of  the 
other  world.  Hence,  even  while  here  below,  the  earnest 
longing  of  Christians  must  be  directed  beyond  all  earthly 

>  By  Hauber.    Stud,  u.  KrU.  1845.    Heft  8. 
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limits.*  We  learn  tlis  from  the  mamier  in  which  he  decides 
from  that  one-sided  point  of  view  of  the  wish  to  leave  de- 
scendants. He  calls  it,  "  Liherorum  amarissima  voluptate ;" 
"That  most  bitter  pleasm-e  of  children."  "Also  this,**  he 
says,  "  is,  with  us,  hateful.  For  why  should  we  long  to  bear 
cluldren,  since  if  we  have  them  we  wish  to  send  them  before 
U8  on  account  of  the  threatening  tribulation,  we  ourselves  also 
longing  to  be  taken  away  from  this  most  wicked  world,  and  to 
be  received  by  the  Lord,  which  was  the  wish  of  the  apostle." 
Here  is  a  strong  expression  of  a  Christian  principle  of  action 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  essence  of  Chiistianity,  and 
which  was  particularly  vigorous  in  the  first  age  of  the  church, 
the  longing  beyond  earthly  things  after  that  heavenly  father- 
land in  which  the  spirit  finds  its  true  home.  And  certainly 
that  other  world  was  not  to  a  Tertullian  a  mere  external  thing, 
bat  became  to  him  an  internal  reality  such  as  belongs  to  the 
egsenoe  of  Christianity.  This  also  was  the  root  of  his  earnest 
longing.  But  the  other  principle,  of  the  appropriation  of  all 
ot^r  relations  for  that  divine  life  of  the  other  world,  was  not 
felt  by  him  so  forcibly.  He  had  an  overpowering  conscious- 
ness of  the  perpetual  antagonism  between  the  higher  world 
of  the  future,  and  the  present  world  "lying  in  the  wicked 
one."  We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  Tertullian,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  believed  that  this  antagonism  in  earthly 
relations  must  last,  till  all  things  should  be  made  new  by  the 
second  advent  of  Christ.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  we 
most  notice  another  reason  which  he  gave  why  Christians 
should  not  wish  for  children.  "  Offspring  are  necessary,  for- 
sooth," (he  says  in  an  ironical  tone,)^  "to  the  servant  of  God. 
We  are  so  sure  about  our  own  lot,  that  we  have  leisure  for 
children !"  We  notice  here,  as  in  many  passages,  the  key- 
note of  legal  fear  is  sounded  rather  than  that  of  child-hke 
love.  To  corroborate  such  a  sentiment  in  Christians  in  refe- 
rence to  ofifepring,  Tertullian  adduces  the  woe  uttered  by 
Christ  in  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  tribulations  on 
**  those  who  sh6uld  be  with  child."  Matt.  xxiv.  19.  A  spe- 
cimen this  of  the  injurious  influence  of  grammatolatry  in 

^  ]  ib.  i.  cap.  1.  ''  Ceterum  Christianis  seculo  digressis  nulla  resti- 
tutio nuptiarum  in  diem  resurrectionis  repromittitur,  translatia  scilicet 
in  angelicam  qualitatem  et  sanctitatem." 

'  Tlie  word  nir.%irum  expresses  the  irony. 

VOL.  U.  A  A 
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Scripture,  against  which  the  rules  elsewhere  developed  by 
Tertullian  on  the  exposition  and  application  of  the  Bil& 
contain  a  preservative ! 

In  everything  that  has  hitherto  come  under  our  notice,  ire 
recognise  what  is  akin  to  Montanism,  but  by  no  means  irkat 
is  absolutely  montanistic.  We  may  add  what  he  says  as  an 
example  of  the  relation  of  flight  to  martyrdom  in  times  of 
persecution.  "  Even  in  persecutions  it  is  better  to  flee  as  is 
permitted  from  city  to  city,  than  being  seized  and  tortured  to 

deny  the  faith And  on  this  account  are  they  bkned 

who  are  enabled  to  depart  from  this  life  with  a  glarious  con- 
fession." It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  here  contemplates  ikA 
Christian  stand-point  on  which  a  man,  in  the  consciousDeBS  of 
his  weakness,  escapes  from  persecution  by  flight,  as  qnite 
inferior  to  that  heroic  feith  which  boldly  meets  and  ereo 
longs  for  martyrdom.  As  he  regards  single  life  as  pruae- 
worthy  in  and  for  itself,  and  the  highest  stand-point  of 
Christian  perfection,  but  wedded  life  as  something  inferior,  eo 
be  decides  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  relation  of  the  two 
ftand-points  of  Christian  conduct  under  persecution.  But 
still  he  recognises  flight  under  persecution  as  not  absolutely 
unchristian,  but  a  thing  permitted  to  Christians.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  views  then  prevalent  among  Chnstians,  he 
acknowledges  in  those  words  of  Christ  in  Matt.  x.  23,  an 
authority  for  it,  though  he  afterwards  explained  the  paaage 
differently.  Here  we  have  a  proof  of  non-Montanism.  This 
is  also  the  place  for  noticing  the  passage  respecting  the 
different  stages  in  the  religious  and  moral  developmeiit  of 
mankind,  in  which  Tertullian  distinguishes  the  stand-point  of 
the  still  unbridled  nature  in  the  patriarchal  age  before  the  law, 
— that  of  legal  correction  and  restraint, — and  still  higher, 
that  of  the  perfection  introduced  by  the  GospeL  Here  wc 
have  the  germ  of  those  views  that  were  afterwards  developed 
in  Montanism,  but  still  there  is  wanting  the  stage  added  by 
Afontanism  of  the  higher  development  introduced  by  the 
Paraclete.  Had  Tertullian  at  this  time  been  a  Montaniist,  he 
would  certainly  not  have  neglected  to  mention  this. 

Of  these  two  books  addressed  to  his  wife,  the  first  contains 
his  exhortation  that  after  his  death  she  should  remain  nn- 
married,  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  the  pre-eminence  he 
gave  to  a  single  life.     Yet  he  finds  a  special  reason  for  i^- 
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namely,  that  a  connexion  dissolved  by  the  will  of  God  ought 
not  to  be  restored  by  the  wilfulness  of  man.  "  The  husband 
being  dead  by  the,  will  of  God,  the  marriage  also  is  dead  by 
the  will  of  God.  Wouldst  thou  restore  a  relation  to  which 
God  has  put  an  endl  Why,  by  renewing  the  bondage  of 
matrimony,  dost  thou  refuse  the  freedom  offered  to  thee  V 
As  to  the  first  expressions,  the  thought  they  contain,  if  carried 
out,  would  indeed  lead  to  Montanist  Quietism ;  but,  taken  as 
they  stand,  they  amount  to  no  more  than  what  any  one  might 
say  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  if  he  wished  to  regard  the 
dissolution  of  the  first  marriage  iDy  death  as  an  admomtion  to 
form  no  new  marriage  union.  The  last  quoted  words  contain 
certainly  that  ascetic  view  of  all  earthly  unions  as  limitations  of 
the  freedom  of  the  divine  life,  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
In  the  second  book  he  adds  a  limitation  to  the  exhortation 
ag^nst  the  formation  of  a  second  marriage,  only  expressing 
his  desire  that  his  wife  should  wed  no  one  but  a  Christian. 
He  therefore  allows  the  second  marriage  to  be  a  christian 
act,  which  was  contradictory  to  the  views  of  the  Montanists. 
But  he  finds  the  prohibition  of  a  mixed  marriage  in  the 
words  of  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  19,  since  he  lays  an  emphasis  on  the 
words  fioyoy  iv  Kvpitp,  He  explains  this  in  nomine  Domini,  quod 
est  iaidvbitaie  Christiana,  And  certainly  Tertullian  was  so  far 
right,  that  although  these  words  do  not  refer  merely  to  the 
point  that  no  marriage  ought  to  be  formed  between  a  heathen 
and  a  Christian,  yet  that  sentiment  is  necessarily  contained 
in  the  idea  of  ii^  icvpi^.  But  there  were  many  persons,  as 
Tertullian  states,  who  had  pleaded  in  vindication  of  the  prac- 
tice of  DMxed  marriages,  that  Paul  himself  had  approved  of 
such  in  that  part  of  his  epistle.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertul- 
lian justly  remarked  that  a  marriage  now  first  contracted  was 
one  thing,  and  a  mixed  marriage  was  another,  and  which 
became  mixed  from  one  of  the  parties  embracing  Christianity. 
Only  to  such  a  rektion  could  Paul's  words  refer,  as  could 
easily  be  proved  from  the  reasons  adduced  by  the  Apostle. 
Eightly  imderstanding  Paul,  he  thought  that,  when  by  the 
conversion  of  one  party  the  marriage  became  mixed,  God 
might  grant  to  the  Christian  party,  if  faithful,  the  means,  not 
only  of  being  preserved  from  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
other,  but  of  operating  beneficially  on  that  other  party.  "  For 
a  person  who  has  been  called  by  some  divine  manifestation  of 
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giuce  to  the  possession  of  a  heavenly  power,  infoses  fear  into  a 
heathen,  so  that  he  does  not  strive  against  her,  does  not  wish  to 
know  too  much  of  her,  and  is  less  (hsposed  to  be  over  curiGU& 
He  perceives  great  things,  has  seen  proofs ;  knows  that  sbe 
has  become  better."  What  Ter^ullian  means  to  say  is  this^  the 
manner  in  which  a  wife  has  been  connected  by  special  divine 
influences  to  Christianity,  the  heavenly  power  with  which  she 
appears  armed,  all  this  will  operate  to  fill  her  husband  with 
awe  in  her  presence.  What  TertuUian  says  against  forming 
a  mixed  marriage,  proves  how  deeply  he  understood  the 
Christian  stand-point  of  marriage,  how  very  much  he  waa 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  without  mental  own- 
munion  no  true  marriage  could  exist;  and  the  central  point 
of  this  mental  communion  was  in  his  view  the  religious  de- 
ment, communion  with  Christ  as  common  to  both,  and  the 
communion  of  the  higher  life  founded  upon  that.  From  this 
point  of  view  also,  the  approval  of  the  church,  the  religioiu 
element,  appeared  as  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  a  marriage. 
We  refer  to  his  words  already  quoted.  And  hence  he  ocm- 
siders  a  mixed  marriage,  which  must  be  destitute  of  this  con- 
secration, as  unchristian,  dissevered  from  connexion  with  the 
church,  or,  as  he  terms  it,  nuptias  de  ecclesia  tollere.  This  is 
evident  also  from  the  way  in  which  he  describes  the  injurious 
effects  of  a  mixed  marriage,  of  which  we  have  already  notioed 
several,  in  speaking  of  his  conception  of  Christian  marriage 
in  general.  He  warns  the  Christian  female  of  the  dangefs 
she  will  subject  her  religious  life  to,  by  concluding  a  maniage 
with  a  heathen  ;  to  what  interruptions  and  troubles  and  per- 
plexities she  will  be  exposed.  "  When  the  wife  wishes  to 
observe  a  day  of  special  devotion,  the  husband  appoints  it  for 
the  baths  ;  if  a  fast  is  to  be  kept,  the  husband  makes  a  feast 
on  the  same  day.  If  she  wishes  to  leave  home  for  a  rdi- 
gious  object,  never  does  household  business  fall  more  upon 
her  hands.  And  who  would  allow  his  wife,  for  the  sake  of 
visiting  the  brethren,  to  go  about  from  street  to  street  the 
round  of  strange  cottages,  even  the  poorest?  Who  would 
willingly  bear  her  being  parted  from  his  side,  for  ni^tly 
meetings,  if  needs  be  1  Who  would,  without  anxiety,  endnre 
her  being  away  all  night,  at  the  solemnities  of  Easter  I  Who 
without  his  own  suspicions  would  let  her  go  to  that  feast 
oi  the  Lord  which  they  defame  1     Who  woidd  BuiBfer  her  to 
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creep  into  a  prison  to  kiss  the  chains  of  a  martyr  ?  yea,  and 
to  meet  any  one  of  the  brethren  with  the  kiss  1  to  offer  water 
for  the  saints'  feet  1  to  wait  upon  them  with  their  food  and 
drink  ]  to  long  for  them,  to  have  them  in  her  thoughts  1  If 
a  stranger  brother  come,  what  lodging  could  he  expect  in  an 
alien's  house  1  If  a  present  is  to  be  made  to  any,  the  barn 
and  the  fruit-stores  are  closed."  He  adds  several  other 
things  which  belonged  to  the  daily  Christian  life,  and  we  are 
thus  informed  of  many  important  poiuts  relative  to  the 
history  of  Christian  customs.  He  says,  "  Canst  thou  keep 
it  secret  when  thou  markest  thy  bed  or  thy  \tody  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  when  thou  blowest  away  auytliing  unclean 
with  thy  breath,"  (where  we  nbtice  a  Jewish  element  in  the 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean,  the  fear  of  external  defile- 
ment, as  in  tasting  of  meat  offered  to  idols,)  *'  when  thou  risest 
in  the  night  to  prayl  Wilt  thou  not  appear  to  be  practising 
a  kind  of  magic  1  Will  not  thy  husband  know  what  thou 
tastest  in  secret  before  all  food,  and  if  he  knows  it  to  be  bread, 
will  he  not  believe  it  to  be  that  which  is  reported  1  And  will 
any  man  bear  with  these  things,  not  knowing  the  reason, 
without  a  groan,  without  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  bread,  but 
poison  1"  This  evidently  refers  to  the  practice  of  which  we 
have  spoken  before — ^that  of  taking  home  a  portion  of  the 
consecrated  bread,  keeping  it  by  itself  and  taking  it  while 
fiusting.  If  the  heathen  husband  noticed  that  the  wife  ascribed 
a  sanctifying  and  protective  power  to  this  bread,  he  might  be 
more  easily  induced  to  suspect  the  use  of  charms.  He  then 
appeals  to  the  feet,  which  very  probably  came  under  his  own 
observation,  that  heathen  husbands  would  sometimes  allow 
their  wives  liberty  on  these  points,  in  order  to  ridicule  them, 
or  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  accusing  them,  or  to  exercise  con- 
stant control  over  them  through  dread  of  being  accused.  He 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  many  examples,  as  he  inti- 
mates, of  persons  who  were  thus  kept  in  constant  mental 
torture,  or  who  were  induced  to  apostatize.  How  are  we  to 
account  for  it,  that  Tertullian  should  make  no  mention  here 
of  infant  baptism  1  Had  he  regarded  this  as  an  institution 
belonging  .to  Christianity  in  general,  would  he  not  have  stated 
that  the  heathen  men  would  not  allow  their  Christian  wives 
to  have  it  administered  to  their  children  1 

All  mysterious  formalities  were  foreign  to  the  Christian 
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spirit  as  it  proceeded  originally  from  apostolic  Christiaiiitr. 
As  it  appears  fi'om  the  words  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.),  the  sociiil 
meetings  of  the  Christians  were  so  conducted  that  they 
operated  l:)eneficially  on  the  heathen,  who  attended  them  for 
the  purpose  of  being  further  instmcted  in  Christianity.  At 
a  later  period  other  views  prevailed — it  was  supposed  that 
there  were  certain  mysteries  of  Christianity,  especially  in  what 
stood  in  connexion  with  the  Holy  Supper,  which  miut 
be  withdrawn  from  the  gaze  and  cognisance  of  uubelievera 
Hence  proceeded  the  distinction  of  missa  catechunienorum  and 
missa  fidelium.  From  tliis  point  of  view,  it  was  an  offence  to 
Tertullian,  that  by  means  of  mixed  mamages  sacred  things 
would  be  divulged  to  the  heathen,  and  thus  profaned.  He 
here  made  an  eiToneous  application  of  our  I^ord's  words-— 
"  Cast  not  yoiu"  pearls  before  swine."  Instead  of  being  ])leased 
that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  gained  by  the  hesvthens  in 
their  daily  intercourse  rendered  them  more  for\)eariug  towards 
it,  Tertullian  is  always  suspicious,  lest  sacred  things,  by  being 
thus  laid  open  to  the  heathen,  should  be  profaned. ' 

Tertullian  laments  that  wealthy  Christians  particularly 
were  seduced,  by  their  love  of  earthly  things,  to  many 
heathen  women,  by  whom  their  earthly  interests  would  be 
promoted.^  He  avails  himself  of  this  to  express  his  aversion 
to  the  opulence  of  Christians,  a  sentiment  which  was  in 
hannony  with  the  whole  of  his  chaiTWJter,  and  which  found  itt» 
waiTant  in  several  of  our  Lord's  sayings  too  literally  inter- 
preted. 

We  may  here  mention  two  writings  of  Tertullian,  De  CuUii 
Feminai^um  (On  the  Dress  of  Women),  in  which  there  is  at 
least  no  sign  of  Montanism,  although  no  certain  sign  of  the 
opposite.  They  contain  an  exhoi'tation  to  Christian  females^ 
that  in  their  outward  appearance  they  should  distingukh 
themselves  as  Christians  before  heathens  of  their  own  sex,  and 
exhibit  a  spiritual  seriousness  and  Christian  demeanour,  by 
keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  infection  of  splendour  and  use- 
less extravagance,  which  at  that  period  were  so  prevalent  in 

*  "Hoc  est  igitur  delictum,  quod  gentiles  nostra  noverunt,  quod  sob 
conscientia  istorum  sumus,  quod  benelicium  eorum  est,  si  quid  open* 
mur.  Non  potest  se  dicere  nescire,  qui  sustinet,  aat  ai  celatnr,  quia 
non  sustinet,  timetur." 

'  Lib.  ii.  cap.  S. 
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great  cities.  These  two  books  are  independent  of  one  an- 
other, and  were  composed  at  different  times.  Tertullian  was 
averse  from  art  as  well  as  from  ornament.  He  is  the 
representative  of  those  ethical  views  which  we  find  advocated 
at  a  later  period  by  the  Puritans  and  Quakers.  To  him 
everything  that  went  beyond  simple  nature  appeared  as  an 
invention  of  the  evil  one,  as  a  falsification  of  the  original 
divine  model.  "For  those  things  are  not  the  best  by  natm'e," 
he  says,  "which  do  not  proceed  from  God,  the  Author  of 
nature,  but  are  evidently  from  the  devil,  that  falsifier  of 
nature."  He  distinguishes,  as  in  his  book  De  Spectaculis,  the 
natural  use  of  things  from  the  unnatural,  to  which  work  he 
also  here  refers.  On  this  subject,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
these  observations  were  applied  to  the  general  question,  how 
fer  the  Christian  ought  to  place  himself  on  common  ground 
with  the  world.  Many  persons  thought,  that  as  Christianity 
is  an  afi^r^f  the  inner  man,  the  only  important  concern  was 
internal  Christian  virtue,  of  which  God  is  the  witness.  The 
Christian  on  his  conversion  must  remain  unaltered  in  all 
outward  relations.  The  Christian  female,  therefore,  was*  not 
required  to  renounce  the  prevalent  manners  in  reference  to 
ornament  and  show,  in  order  that  Christianity  may  not 
appear  to  interfere  with  the  social  relations  and  manners 
of  the  world,  and  thereby  occasion  be  given  to  blaspheme  the 
Christian  name.  In  all  this  there  was  a  portion  of  truth. 
The  dif&culty  was  to  fix  the  exact  boundary,  beyond  which  t^ 
would  be  improper  to  pass  on  either  side.  It  was  necesssC?^ 
not  only  to  treat  the  question  on  general  principles,  but  to" 
take  into  account  the  various  circimistances.  But  Tertullian 
opposed  an  erroneously  applied  general  principle  by  another 
principle,  which,  though  in  itself  correct,  was  too  general 
without  entering  into  the  different  cases,  when  he  says,  in 
order  to  do  no  injury  to  the  Christian  faith— "  Therefore,  let 
us  not  pi^t  away  the  ancient  vices ;  let  us  also  retain  the 
same  manners  if  the  external  appearance  be  the  same ;  and 
then  truly  the  heathen  will  not  blaspheme.  A  great  blas- 
phemy, indeed,  if  it  be  said— Since  she  has  become  a  Christian, 
she  goes  about  more  needily  1  Will  she  not  be  afraid  to  appear 
poorer,  since  she  has  become  richer ;  and  to  appear  meaner, 
since  she  has  become  more  adorned  ?  Must  Christians  walk 
according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  heathen,  or  of  God  ? 
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Only  let  us  wish  that  we  may  not  be  justly  the  cauae  of 
blasphemy.  But  how  much  more  blasphemous  it  is,  if  ye,  who 
are  called  the  priestesses  of  modesty,  go  about  decorated  and 
painted  after  the  manner  of  the  immodest  V*  Tertullian,  in  so 
many  respects  the  forerunner  of  Auguistin,  appears  sueh  in 
the  judgment  he  passes  on  the  virtues  of  the  heathen ;  and 
although  this  is  done  with  a  rude  exaggeration,  which  does 
not  discriminate  the  connexion  of  all  the  various  steps  of 
moral  development,  the  relationship  that  subsists  between  all 
parts  of  morality;  yet  there  lies  at  its  basis  the  truth  of 
a  deeper  perception  of  the  unity  of  the  ethical  and  the 
religious,  of  the  entireness  of  the  ethical  form  of  life  as  it 
proceeds  from  Christianity.  Tertullian  notices  this  in  refer- 
ence to  chastity ;  that  though  something  of  this  kind  was 
found  among  the  heathen,  yet  the  whole  was  not  of  a  piece, 
like  the  chastity  of  Christians,  which  presented  itself  in  Uie 
whole  form  of  life,  embracing  equally  the  inward  and  the 
outward.  He  says,  "For  though  we  may  believe  that  among 
the  Gentiles  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  chastity,  yet  it  is 
evidently  imperfect  and  disordered,  and  though  it  may  iu 
some  measure  retain  its  hold  on  the  mind,  yet  it  is  dissipated 

in  the  extravagance  of  dress Let  them  see,  that  auce 

they  do  not  hold  fast  all  goodness,  they  easily  mingle  with 
evil  the  good  which  they  do  hold"*  Against  that  appeal 
to  the  inward  apart  from  the  outward,  he  says,  "  Perhaps  it 
will  be  said,  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  be  approved  by 
men ;  I  require  not  human  testimony.  God  is  the  searcher 
of  hearts.  We  all  know  that ;  but  yet  we  recollect  what  the 
apostle  has  said — '  Let  your  honeisty  (probum  vestrum)  be 
known  imto  all  men.'  (Phil.  iv.  5.)*  And  why  %  imless  thai 
wickedness  may  gain  no  access  to  you,  and  that  ye  may  be  an 
example  and  a  testimony  to  the  wicked.  Or  why  is  it  said— 
'  Let  your  works  shine  1 '  Or  why  does  the  Lord  call  us  'the 
hght  of  the  world  V  Why  does  he  compare  us  to  'a  city  set 
upon  a  hill,'  if  we  are  not  to  shine  among  those  that  are  in 
darkness,  and  to  be  conspicuous  among  the  sunken  %  This  it 
is  which  makes  us  the  light  of  the  world,  namely,  our  good- 
ness. But  goodness,  at  all  events  true  and  complete  goocbiesE^ 
loves  not  darkness,  but  rejoices  to  be  seen,  and  exults  even  in 
being  pointed  at.  It  is  not  enough  that  Christian  chastity 
*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  1.  *  Lib.  IL  cap.  ISb 
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should  simply  he,  it  must  he  seen.  For  so  great  ought  to 
be  its  fulness,  that  it  should  flow  over  from  the  mind  into  the 
manners,  and  rise  up  from  the  conscience  into  the  coun- 
tenance, and  look  upon  public  life  as  on  its  own  household 
furniture,  and  so  be  serviceable  to  preserve  the  faith  for 
ever."  He  thinks  that  all  such  effeminacy  should  be  shimned, 
by  which  the  power  of  the  faith  may  be  enervated.  He  aims 
to  show  how  little  such  outward  decoration  becomes  the  lot 
of  Christians  who  are  exposed  to  the  fetters  and  tortures  of 
persecution. 

He  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  life  of  Christian  females 
■when  he  endeavours  to  prove  from  the  only  occasions  which 
they  had  to  appear  in  publicj  that  they  had  no  reason  what- 
ever for  indulging  in  ornamental  dress.'  "  What  cause  have 
you  to  go  into  public  decorated,  seeing  that  you  are  removed 
fix)m  those  things  that  would  require  it  1  For  you  neither  go 
about  to  the  temples,  nor  inquire  after  the  public  shows,  nor 
do  you  know  the  heathen  feast-days.  All  the  pomps  are 
designed  only  to  gratify  the  wish  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  or  to 
indulge  extravagance,  to  feed  the  appetite  for  glory.  But  you 
have  no  causes  for  appearing  in  public  except  such  as  are 
grave ;  either  to  visit  a  sick  brother,  or  to  present  a  sacrifice  " 
(partaking  of  the  Communion,)''  "or  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
These  are  serious  and  sacred  occasions,  which  require  no  extra- 
ordinary and  flowing  dress,  but  a  becoming  one.*  And  if  the 
duty  of  friendship  and  of  kind  offices  to  the  heathen  calls  you, 
why  not  appear  with  your  own  proper  weapons,  so  much  the 
rather  when  you  have  to  do  with  strangers  to  the  faith  1  Let 
there  be  a  distinction  between  the  handmaids  of  the  devil  aud 
those  of  God,  that  you  may  be  an  example  to  them,  and  that 
they  may  be  edified  by  you,  that  God  may  be  magnified  in 
your  body  (as  the  apostle  says) ;  but  he  is  magnified  by  chas- 
tity, and  by  a  dress  that  accords  with  chastity  " 

The  manner  in  which  TertuUian  expresses  himself  in  the 
first  of  these  books,*  on  the  canon  and  inspiration  of  the 

^  Lib.  it.  cap.  11.  *  "  Sacrificium  ofFertur."    See  above. 

*  This  passage,  according:  to  the  received  reading,  ha<t  been  coiTupted 
by  a  traiiBpositioii  of  the  claugcs  and  the  change  of  sed  into  et.  It  standn, 
"cui  opus  non  sit  habitu  extraordinario  et  composito  et  soluto."  Eyi« 
dently  it  nhould  be, ''  et  solato,  sed  composito." 

«  Lib.  I  cap.  8. 
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Scriptures,  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  had  appealed  to  the 
apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch,  in  which  the  acts  of  adorning  the 
person,  of  astrology,  and  the  like,  are  attributed  to  communi- 
cations from  fallen  spirits.  But  the  Book  of  Enoch  was 
regarded  by  others  as  a  forgery,  not  belonging  to  the  collection 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tains, according  to  an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  16,  that  every  writing  which  tends  to  edificatiou 
is  inspired  by  God,  and  particularly  that  writing  which  testi- 
lies  of  Christ  "  But  since  Enoch  in  the  same  writing  b«8 
predicted  respecting  the  Lord,  what  belongs  to  ourselves  is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  rejected  by  us."  The  sentiment  that 
lies  at  the  basis  of  what  Tertullian  here  says,  is,  that  Christ  is 
the  central  point  of  Holy  Writ,  and  of  all  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  this  shows  what  an  indistinct  idea  he  had 
of  the  marks  of  Divine  inspiration,  and  consequently  of  what 
belonged  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  critical  incompetence 
and  logical  caprice  of  Tertullian  are  shown  in  his  taking  for 
granted  what  was  first  of  all  to  be  proved,  that  the  Book  ot 
Enoch  was  as  ancient  as  it  professed  to  be. 


SECTION  11. 

HONTANIST   WRITINGS. 

We  make  our  transition  to  this  division  with  a  treatise  in 
which  Tertullian  not  merely  declares  a  second  marriage^  as  in 
his  first  book  Ad  Uxor  em,  to  be  unadvisable,  but  altogether 
as  a  Montanist  plainly  and  absolutely  condemns  it — hif 
treatise  De  Exhortatione  Ca^itatis.  And  yet  in  other  respects 
Montanism  is  only  slightly  indicated  in  tiiis  book,  and  there 
is  no  express  appeal  to  the  new  revelations,  one  passage  alone 
excepted,  which  has  been  noticed  by  Rigaltius.  Tertullian 
has  here  used  designedly  a  tone  of  moderation,  because  he 
wrote  to  an  individual  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  catholic 
church,  whom  he  wished  to  convince  from  his  own  stand-point 
For  everything  here  brought  forward  he  was  certainly  pre- 
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pared  by  those  views  on  single  life  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  his  first  book  Ad  Uxorem, — both  what  he  suj)posed 
was  to  be  found  in  many  passages  of  Paul's  Epistles,  and  the 
consequences  deduced  from  them  by  his  own  peculiar  logic. 
He  writes  to  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  exhort  not  t* 
marry  again  after  the  death-  of  his  first  wife.  This  book  is, 
on  the  whole,  distinguished  by  a  gentleness  and  quietness 
unusual  to  TertuUian  in  controversy;  there  is  a  sobriety  of 
development,  without  those  outbursts  which  he  was  wont  to 
indulge  in.  This  peculiarity  may  be  explained  by  the  character 
of  the  work  being  hortatory  rather  than  controversial.  Ter- 
tuUian is  animated  by  the  desire  not  to  crush  an  opponent, 
but  to  win  a  friend  to  the  acknowledgment  of  principles 
whioh  appeared  to  himself  as  the  only  correct  ones.  This  is 
perceptible  in  the  gentle  unpretending  manner  in  which  the 
treatise  begins.  He  guards  himself  against  the  reproach  of 
laying  down  the  law  to  his  friend  on  a  point  which  he  ought 
to  determine  by  his  own  belief  and  conscience.  He  supposes, 
that  through  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  he  might  be  can-ied 
away  to  act  differently  from  what  the  Gospel  and  the  Spirit 
would  require  of  him,  and  therefore  that  it  might  be  an 
advantage  if  in  such  a  conflict  his  own  faith  were  aided  by 
the  counsel  of  a  friend.  But  it  is  also  not  less  evident  that 
TertuUian  sets  out  from  that  point  of  view  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  namely,  that  a  single  life  beloDgs  to  the  per- 
fection of  holiness  ;  though  other  reasons  are  added. 

Man,  created  after  the  image  of  God,  ought  to  be  con- 
tinually advancing  in  likeness  to  God,  in  being  holy  as  God 
is  holy.  But  as  a  part  of  this  holiness,  TertuUian  .from  his 
ascetio  point  of  view  reckons  the  suppression  of  sexual  desire. 
He  imJces  three  distinct  stages.  First,  refraining  from 
marriage  from  the  first,  as  something  founded  in  natm-e ; 
secondly,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  married  persons  to  practise 
abstinence  from  the  time  of  their  baptism ;  or  resolving  from 
that  time  not  to  enter  on  the  married  state ;  thirdly,  not  tf 
marry  again  after  the  first  marriage  has  been  dissolved  by  thd 
death  of  one  of  the  parties.  Here  in  his  opinion  another  con- 
sideration was  added  to  the  motives  for  sanctifi cation,  the 
teoognition  of  the  Divine  will  which  was  manifested  by  the 
death  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  resignation  to  this  will  which 
he  distinguished  by  the  name  of  modestia,     TUv^  v^a^j  \\i  WX»^ 
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an  argument  which  Tertullian  employed  before  he  joined  the 
Montanists,  which  shows  how  the  quietism  inherent  in  Moa- 
tanism  had  already  allied  itself  to  TertuUian's  peculiar  diBpa 
sition.  Yet  we  may  easily  perceive  that  against  a  person 
who  was  disposed  to  find  in  such  an  event  the  expression  of 
the  Divine  will,  many  reasons  might  be  foimd  for  disput- 
ing it,  and  that  other  signs  might  counter  indicate  what 
was  the  Divine  will.  It  also  appears  that  by  the  peraon 
to  whom  the  treatise  was  addressed,  or  by  others,  a  sub- 
jective indication  of  the  Divine  will  would  be  opposed  to  the 
objective. 

One  person  might  say, — It  is  Grod  who  has  produced  in  me 
the  need  and  desire  to  form  a  new  marriage.  In  truth,  as 
the  appeal  to  that  objective  expression  of  the  Divine  will,  so 
the  appeal  to  the  subjective  would  be  deceptive,  unless  other 
signs  were  added.  Every  desire  that  rises  in  a  man's  bosjin 
might  be  interpreted  as  the  voice  of  God ;  there  needs  first  of 
all  a  criterion  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Divine  indication 
from  the  bodily  impulse.  This  did  not  escape  Tertulliaus 
notice,  and  he  has  said  many  admirable  things  on  the  neces- 
sity of  s^f-examination  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  reason 
and  freedom,  which  in  another  direction  might  be  applied  to 
the  enthusiastic  tendencies  of  M  on  tanism.  "  It  is  not  the 
mark  of  a  good  and  solid  faith  thus  to  refer  all  things  to  the 
will  of  God.  And  thus  every  one  flatters  himself  that  nothing 
is  done  without  God's  command;  and  we  do  not  understand 
that  anything  depends  upon  ourselves.  Lastly,  every  trans- 
gression may  be  excused,  if  we  maintain  that  nothing  is  done 
by  us  without  the  will  of  God.  By  such  a  dogma  the  whole 
scheme  of  religion  is  overturned,  if  he  produces  by  his  will 
what  he  does  not  approve,  or  if  there  is  nothing  which  God 

does  not  approve After  we  have  learned  both  from 

his  precepts  what  he  wills  and  what  he  wills  not,  there  still 
remains  to  us  free-will  to  choose  one  or  the  other,  as  it  is 
written,  *  Behold,  I  have  placed  before  thee  good  and  evil.' .  . . 
therefore  our  will  is  to  will  evil,  when  w^e  ixre  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God,  who  wills  good.  Do  you  moreover  ask.  Whence 
does  this  will  come  by  which  we  will  anything  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God  1     I  answer,  and  not  unadvisedly,  from  ourselves. 

Man  must  correspond  with  the  progenitor  of  his  race 

As  he,  from  whom  the  development  of  the  race  and  sin  pro- 
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oeeded,  sinned  freely^  so  also  sin  is  a  free  act  in  all  his 
descendants."* 

It  is  remarkable  that  TertuUian,  the  forerunner  of  Augustin 
in  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  and  of  grace,  should  so 
distinctly  represent  free-will  as  the  lever  of  all  moral  develop-  ^ 
raent,  and  that  he  regards  it  as  so  important  to  shun  and 
keep  off  everything  which  might  serve  in  any  degree  to 
furnish  an  apology  for  sin  as  an  act  of  un-freedom,  or  to 
deduce  its  origin  from  anything  save  the  free-will.  Against 
the  appeal  made  to  the  temptation  of  Satan,  from  whom  evil 
thoughts  and  resolutions  proceed,  he  maintains,  "It  is  only 
the  work  of  the  devil  to  tempt  what  is  in  thee  if  thou  wiliest. 
But  when  thou  hast  willed,  it  follows  that  he  has  subdued 
thee,  not  by  having  worked  the  willing  in  thee,  but  having 
gained  possession  of  thy  will."  * 

But  it  was  very  difficult  for  Tertullian,  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  his  opponents,  from  Paul's  express  pennis- 
sion  to  conclude  a  second  marriage.  Though  there  has  been  a 
disposition  to  find  in  all  that  he  has  said  on  this  topic  nothing 
but  sophistical  perversion,  yet  we  must  maintain  that  many 
profound  truths,  though  falsely  applied,  form  the  basis  of  his 
reasonings.  Tertullian  thought  that  everything  depended, 
not  only  on  recognising  the  universally  known,  revealed  will 
of  God,  but  also  that  which  was  more  secretly  indicated.  We 
find  therefore,  first  of  all,  that  distribution  maintained  by  him 
with  a  reference  to  ethics,  which  afterwards  was  applied  in  a 
totally  different  way  to  dogmatic  subjects,  the  distinction 
between  a  hidden  and  a  revealed  will.  But  by  the  hidden 
will  of  God  he  by  no  means  understands  a  w^ill  not  expressed 
by  divine  revelation,  but  that  which  cannot  be  known  by  a 
mere  superficial  observation  of  the  mind,  but  which  is  to  be 
understood  by  deeper  entrance  into  the  connexion  of  the 
divine  word,  and  which  can  only  be  learned  by  close  reflec- 
tion and  a  carefril  comparison  of  single  expressions. 

If  we  wish  to  imderstand  the  relation  in  which  Tertullian 

'  *'  Porro  si  queeris,  unde  venit  ista  voluntas,  qua  quid  volumusadversus 
Dei  voluntatem,  dicam ;  ex  nobis  ipsis ;  ncc  temere ;  semini  enim  tuo 
respondeas  necesse  est,  siquidem  ille  princeps  et  generis  et  delicti 
Adam  voluit  quod  deliquit."    Cap.  ii. 

'  "  Ita  diaboli  opus  unum  est,  tentare  quod  in  te  est,  an  velis.  At 
nbi  voluisti,  sequitur  ut  te  sibi  subigat,  non  operatos  in  te  yoluntatem, 
led  nactuB  possessionem  voluntatis.'*    Cap.  11. 
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placed  thd  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  to  that  hidden 
will  of  God,  we  shall  find  that  according  to  his  view,  what 
every  one  could  discover  in  Holy  Writ  by  deeper  reflection, 
was  brought  to  the  consciousness,  and  expressly  marked  as 
the  special  will  of  God,  by  the  new  revelations.  Now  Tertiil- 
lian  maintain^,  that  what  was  allowed  only  as  a  conditional 
permission  in  reference  to  a  certain  stand-point  of  human 
weakness,  cannot  be  the  unconditional  will  of  God, — ^the  will 
of  God  in  itself,  the  highest  in  itself,  which  belongs  to  the 
true  Christian  ideal.  In  this  assertion  lies  the  truth  that 
there  cannot  be  a  twofold  Christian  morality,  a  higher  and  a 
lower,  but  only  one  stand-point  of  Christian  perfection,  which 
all  Christians  are  to  aim  at.  According  to  that,  the  distinc- 
tion which  was  then  continually  gaining  ground  in  the  chufch, 
between  the  law  or  command  for  all  Christians,  and  tiiat 
which  only  belonged  to  the  counsels  of  Christian  perfection, 
would  vanish ;  there  would  be  no  difference  between  what 
was  commanded  and  what  was  permitted,  so  that  the  hi^ier 
stand-point  of  Christian  perfection  must  also  take  account  of 
what  was  permitted  fo/ Christian  principle.  The  permissihle, 
according  to  Tertullian,  was  only  what  was  allowed  tempo- 
rarily, with  reference  to  a  certain  standard  of  human  w^- 
ness,  which  yet  could  not  correspond  to  the  Christian  ideal 
We  must  acknowledge  that  Tertullian  in  this  respect  had 
truth  on  his  side,  though  he  erred  in  his  explanation  of 
Christian  perfection,  and  erred  also,  in  taking  no  accoimt  of 
the  multiplicity  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  life,  and  the  unity 
of  the  moral  ideal  in  this  multiplicity.  Here  lies  the  great 
difference  between  Tertullian  and  the  apostle  Paul,  who  in  a 
certain  preference  for  single  life,  as  dedicated  without  inter- 
ruption to  the  process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God, 
agreed  with  Tertullian.  In  this  last  respect  he  foxmd  a  point 
of  connexion  with  the  apostle  Paul  for  his  opinion ;  but  in 
another  respect  he  was  incapable  of  correctly  appreciating  the 
wisdom  of  the  apostle  in  distinguishing  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  in  morals  with  so  much  discretion  and  mental 
freedom.  But  we  also  recollect  the  hindrances  in  his  own 
and  later  times,  as  w^e  have  already  remarked,  to  a  cc»iTect 
historical  understanding  of  the  apostle. 

The  manner  in  which  Tertullian  explains  those  expressions 
of  the  apostle  Paul  in  their  mutual  relation,  is  important  for 
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the  purpose  of  understanding  his  id^  of  inspiration  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  of  his  montanist  views.  He  dis* 
tingoishes  between  what  the  apostle  delivered'  as  his  merely 
human  advice,  and  what  he  delivered  with  divine  authority 
as  the  command  of  the  Lord,  in  virtue  of  his  illumination  by 
the  Spirit.  He  compares  that  passage  in  which  Paul  says 
that  he  thinks  that  he  also  has  the  Spirit,  with  what  Paul 
delivered  as  the  express  word  of  the  Lord,  and  finds  the  same 
in  both,  the  peculiai*ly  divine,  in  contrast  to  the  merely 
human  delivered  as  human  opinion.^  He  distinguishes  the 
general  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  Christians  from  his 
peculiar  specific  influence  on  the  apostles.  To  the  latter  he 
ascribes  lie  fulness  of  spiritual  gifts,  while  he  acknowledges 
only  individual  gifts  in  other  Christians.  "  The  apostles,"  he 
says,  "  had  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  peculiar  sense,  since  they  had 
him  perfectly  in  the  works  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  working  of 
miracles,  and  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  not  partially  like  the 
rest"  We  shall  examine  in  the  sequel  what  Tertullian  under- 
stood by  the  gift  of  tongues  .  At  present  we  only  remark, 
that  as  a  Montanist  he  attached  great  importance  to  the 
supematurally  wonderful  and  the  ecstatic.  Accordingly,  he 
has  distinguished  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  between  the 
merely  human  and  the  immediately  divine,  uttered  with  a 
higher  authority.  If,  in  his  idea  of  inspiration,  he  is  so  fer 
correct,  that  he  applies  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  not 
to  everything  equally,  but  distinguishes  different  gradations ; 
yet  he  falls  into  an  error  connected  with  his  montanistic 
sapematuralism,  in  making  so  strong  a  contrast  between  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  the  apostles,  and  does  not  acknow- 
ledge the  harmonious  cooperation  of  the  divine  and  the 
human.  So  also,  he  erroneously  limits  to  certain  expressions, 
while  excluding  the  rest,  what  the  apostle  says  of  his  own 
consciousness  of  being  animated  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Pro- 
ceeding from  that  false  point  of  view,  he  maintains  that  what 
Paul  had  delivered  in  his  apostolic  capacity  as  consilium, 
thereby  acquired  the  authority  of  a  proeceptum.  Here  again 
the  truth  involved  is  the  opposition  against  the  distinction 
between  cansUia  and  prcecepta* 

^   DiHtinguiflhing  between,   '*hominis   pmdentis  consilium/'  and 
*•  S,»iritus  Sancti  consilium." 

'  *'  Fact  im  est  jam  non  consilium  diyini  Spiritus,  sed  pro  ejua 
miy estate  i^neceptuiu. ' 
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The  prohibition  of  second  marriages  is  reckoned  by  TW« 
tullian  among  the  peculiarities  belonging  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment stand-point,  in  distinction  from  the  Old.  It  belonged 
to  the  merits  of  Montanism  to  have  given  greater  promineuoe 
to  this  distinction  in  opposition  to  the  common  min^ibg 
of  the  two  stand-points,  although  Montanism,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  gone  back  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-point, 
through  that  which  should  have  been  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  through  a  new  legal  code,  and  through 
a  new  order  of  prophets  who  were  placed  at  the  head  cf 
church  government.  Here,  also,  in  this  book,  montanistic 
ideas  form  the  groundwork,  though  not  so  clearly  expressed 
and  developed.  On  the  Old  Testament  stand- point,  the 
process  of  spreading  the  kingdom  of  God  was  the  leading 
object  in  the  increase  of  the  human  race.  On  the  New 
Testament  stand-point  the  extensive  development  of  God's 
kingdom  was  rendered  more  prominent  by  increasing  holiness* 
The  existing  generation  of  mankind  were  required  to  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with 
its  principles.  No  increase  in  the  numbers  of  mankind 
was  required.  Tertullian,  especially  as  a  Montanist,  con- 
sidered the  end  of  the  world  as  near  at  hand.*  "Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  times  God  has  confined  what  he  before 
relaxed ;  he  has  recalled  what  he  formerly  allowed ;  there 
was  reason  for  propagation  at  the  first,  and  for  pruning  at 
the  last ;  beginnings  are  always  unfettered,  the  endings  are 
contracted.  So  a  man  plants  a  wood,  and  suffers  it  to 
grow,  that  at  a  proper  time  he  may  cut  it  down.  The 
wood  is  the  old  state  of  things,  which  by  the  new  Gospel  is 
pruned  and  lopped ;  the  axe  is  now  laid  at  the  root  of  the 
tree.  So  also  that  rule,  '  Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,'  has 
waxed  old  since  the  time  of  youth  is  come."  He  recognisee, 
therefore,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  contrast  of  the  new 
Christian  stand-point  to  the  juridical-theocratic  stand-point, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  was  adapted  to  the  rudeness 
of  the  people,  who  require  to  be  trained  and  educated.     He 


*  Tertullian  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29,  &  wupia  i 
raK^iivos  i(n\v  rh  Kmwdvf  according  to  theexistinsr  North  African  venioOt 
and  undertttands  tlieui  to  mean,  "  Only  a  short  time  remains  for  the 
duration  of  the  world,"  and  contrasts  them  with  the  words  in  Genesii 
respecting  the  multiplying  of  the  human  race.  "  Tempos  jam  in  ool- 
lecto  6860,  restaro,  ut  et  qui  uxoiea  habent  tanquam  non  habentesaganW* 
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describes  the  new  stand-point  as  that  of  you^h. '  As,  therefore, 
a  childhood  and  youth  of  development  are  here  assumed,  the 
stand-point  of  ripened  manhood  is  joined  to  them,  to  which 
the  progressive  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  must  lead. 

To  this  distinction  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points,  in  contrast  to  the  increasing  mingling  of  one 
with  the  other,  may  be  traced  the  manner  in  which  Ter- 
tullian  enforces  the  idea  of  the  universal  priesthood.  Indeed, 
we  cannot  believe  that  this  view  was  first  rendered  prominent 
by  Montanism,  and  that  Tertullian  was  led  to  adopt  it  by  his 
Montanism.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  view  corresponded 
to  the  original  Christian  spirit,  but  was  constantly  threatened 
to  be  overpowered  by  a  new  priestly  tendency  that  was  then 
springing  up.  Tertullian  himself  sometimes,  when  his  polemic 
interest  in  conflict  with  the  laity  led  him  to  it,  came  forward 
as  its  opponent ;  but  certainly  Montanism,  as  far  as  it  placed 
the  free  movements  of  the  spirit  in  opposition  to  hierarchical 
and  traditional  tendencies,  contributed  to  invigorate  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Christian  priesthood,  and  this  effect  we  can 
recognise  even  in  Tertullian. 

The  advocajtes  of  second  marriages  appealed  to  the  passages 
in  Tit  i.  6,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  and  argued,  that  since  it  is 
only  required  of  bishops  and  deacons,  that  a  person  should 
only  enter  once  into  the  marriage  state,  it  follows  that  this 
hmitation  cannot  be  required  of  other  Christians.  TertuUian 
combats  this  by  the  application  of  the  universal  idea  of  the 
priesthood  to  all  Christians  generally,  and  says — "We  are 
fools  if  we  believe  that  what  is  not  lawful  for  priests  is  lawful 
for  the  laity.  Are  not  we  laics  also  priests  ]  It  is  written, 
'  He  has  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  his  Father.' 
Only  the  authority  of  the  church  has  made  a  difference 
between  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  dignity  is  consecrated  by 
the  session  of  the  clerical  order.  Where  there  is  no  session 
of  the  ecclesiastical  order,  thou  offerest  {offers,  partakest  of 
the  Supper)  and  baptizest  {Unguis))  thou  art  priest  for 
thyself  alone.  But  where  there  are  three  there  is  a  church, 
even  though  they  are  laics,  for  '  every  one  lives  by  his  own 
fiiith,  nor  is  there  respect  of  persons  with  God,*  since,  accord- 
ing to  what  the  aposUe  says,  '  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  shall 

>  "  Jam  lenait  ex  quo  jayenuit,**  one  of  those  antitheses  in  which 
Tertnllian  delights. 

VOL.  n.  B  B 
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be  justified'  by  God,  'but  the  doers.  "*  We  here  find  the 
same  views  which  are  exhibited  in  his  book  on  baptism  before 
he  embraced  Montanism,  that  all  Christians  being  partaken 
ot  the  same  original  priesthood,  are  able  and  authoriaed^  not 
only  to  pubhsh  the  word,  but  to  administer  the  sacraments— 
that  only  the  necessity  of  an  ecclesiastical  organization  in  the 
fellowship  of  similar  brethren,  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
distinction  of  clergy  and  laity,  to  whom,  except  in  cases  of 
necessity,  individuals  must  submit  themselves.  Hero  again 
we  must  observe  that  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  idea  of  the 
church,  in  conflict  with  other  elements  of  Tertullian's  mind, 
as  the  basis  of  that  common  reference  to  Christ  which  ii 
closely  connected  with  the  idea  of  the  imiversal  priesthood. 
From  this  universal  right  to  the  priesthood,  TertuUion  infers 
the  universcil  capability  in  reference  to  those  religiaas  and 
moral  requirements  which  are  incumbent  on  alL  "  I£i  then, 
thou  hast  a  priestly  right  when  needful,  thou  must  also  have  a 
priestly  mode  of  life.  As  one  who  has  married  twice,  dost 
thou  baptize  ?  or  administer  the  Supper  ?  How  much  more 
criminal  it  is  when  a  layman  who  has  been  married  a  seoiHid 
time,  acts  as  a  priest,  when  a  priest  himself,  thus  marrying,  loses 
the  right  to  act  as  priest !  But  thou  sayest — allowance  must 
be  made  for  necessity.  No  necessity  can  be  allowed  for  which 
can  be  avoided.  Do  not  involve  thyself  in  a  second  marriage, 
and  thou  wilt  not  be  tmder  the  necessity  of  administering 
what  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  who  has  married  a  second  timft 
God  wills  that  we  should  be  all  so  constituted  that  we  may 
everywhere  be  fitted  for  attending  to  his  sacraments — one 
God,  one  faith,  and  one  disciphne.  How,  then,  can  priests  be 
chosen  from  the  laity,  unless  the  laity  observe  what  is 
required  of  the  priestly  order?"  From  this  language  we 
must  infer  that  the  clergy,  unless  there  had  been  special 
preparatory  institutions  for  them,  were  wont  to  be  taken  from 
the  body  of  the  laity. 

Tertullian,  in  his  attack  on  second  marriages,  proceedeon 
two  opposite  principles,  a  contradiction  that  we  have  already 
remarked  in  him.  On  the  one  hand,  he  sets  out  from  the 
deeper  spiritual  idea  of  mamage,  which  Chiistianity  bai 
imparted,  as  a  spiritual  communion  ;  he  regards  as  its  eiaseiioo 
a  higher  spirituid  unity  by  which  the  sexual  diiferenoe  i» 
1  Cap.  vli. 
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equalized,  which  must,  therefore,  lead  to  investing  it  with 
a  high  moral  significance,  and  would  certainly  check  his 
exalting  celibacy  above  the  married  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  oneHsided  ascetic  tendency  led  him  into  error,  and  dis- 
posed him  to  depreciate  marriage  on  account  of  the  sensuous 
element, — to  distinguish  celibacy  as  in  a  special  sense  an 
object  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  regard 
marriage  only  as  a  necessary  defect ;  so  that  the  argument 
against  second  marriages  is  at  the  bottom  a  recommenda- 
tion of  celibacy.  We  can  only  explain  his  employing  such 
contradictory  hues  of  argument,  by  the  fact,  that  owing  to  his 
erroneous  opposition  against  what  belonged  to  the  bodily 
senses,  he  could  not  perceive  the  unity  between  the  spiritual 
and  corporeal  connexion,  and  hence,  notwithstanding  all  the 
admirable  things  he  has  said  on  the  Christian  idea  of  mar- 
riage, he  had  evidently  not  attained  to  a  perfect  understanding 
of  this  ethical  idea. 

As  the  ascetic  opposition  against  married  life  in  general 
forms  the  basis  of  the  prohibition  of  second  marriages,  it  is 
shown  very  strongly  when  Tertullian  pronounces  a  single  life 
blessed,  because  it  is  altogether  free  &om  that  sensuous 
dement  which  he  brands  as  having  some  affinity  to  stu- 
prum.  Hence  he  infers,  if  what  was  said  against  marriage 
generally  was  valid,  how  much  more  would  it  be  applicable, 
when  a  person,  having  made  use  of  the  indulgence  granted 
by  God  (which  Tertullian  regarded  as  a  condescension  to 
huooan  weakness),  when  his  wife  was  snatched  from  him, 
should  desire  to  marry  again.  It  was  not  enough  for  such  a  . 
person  to  have  sunk  below  the  first  stage  of  perfection ;  he 
sank  from  the  second  to  the  third,  and  would  at  last  sink 
deeper  still,  since  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  allowance 
appointed  by  Grod  for  satisfying  his  sensuous  desires. 

That  one-sided  ascetic  tendency  of  renouncing  the  present 
world  and  striving  after  the  future,  appears  also  here  very 
characteristically,  when  he  pronounces  the  desire  of  posterity 
to  be  a  thing  unwoi-thy  of  a  Christian,  a  state  of  thraldom 
with  the  world,  in  these  words, — "  Shall  a  servant  of  God 
long  for  heirs,  who  has  disinherited  himself  from  the  world  ] 
And  who  woidd  desire  to  marry  again  who  has  not  had 
children  by  the  first !  It  will  then  be  his  first  object  to  live 
longer^  while  the  apostle  hastens  to  his  Lord."     He  adds 
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ironically,  "  Certainly  such  a  man  will  be  the  most  free  from 
ties  in  persecutions,  the  most  steadfast  in  martyrdom,  the 
most  prompt  in  communicating  relief,  the  most  moderate  in 
his  gains.  Lastly,  he  will  die  in  peace,  leaving  children  who 
will  celebrate  his  obsequies.  WUl  persons  of  this  kind  he 
actuated  by  concern  for  the  public  welfare, — ^lest  states  should 
come  to  ruin,  if  they  retain  no  oflfepring, — ^lest  laws,  and 
rights,  and  commerce  fail ;  lest  the  temples  fail ;  lest  there 
should  not  be  those  who  exclaim,  'Christiani  ad  bestias!'* 
Here  we  perceive  the  strong  antipolitical  feeling  of  ascetic 
exaggeration,  the  want  of  a  correct  insight  into  the  respectiTB 
provinces  of  religion  and  ethics,  which  in  some  measure  justi- 
fied the  accusation  brought  by  the  heathen  against  the  Chrie- 
tian  life,  which  TertuUian  aimed  to  repel  in  his  Apology. 

From  this  point  of  view  he  also  adduces  as  a  proof  that  it 
could  not  be  conformable  to  Christian  interests  to  contntct 
a  second  marriage,  the  instance  of  a  person  who  designedly 
chose  for  his  second  wife  one  who  was  not  thought  likely  to 
have  children;  but  he  was  mistaken,  and  became  a  second 
time  a  father  as  well  as  a  husband.  This  was  looked  upon 
by  Tertullian  as  a  divine  judgment. 

From  the  stand-point  he  occupied  in  reference  to  the 
doctrine  of  morals,  Tertullian  explains  Paul's  statement  of 
the  opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit  as  wholly  relating  to 
the  opposition  between  the  spirit  and  sensuality.  This  lies 
at  the  basis  of  his  whole  scheme,  according  to  which  eveiy- 
thing  depends  on  freedom  from  the  dominion  of  the  sensea 

Since  Tertullian  proceeds  on  an  outward  conception  of  the 
idea  of  marriage,  and  regards  the  wife  only  as  an  assistant  for 
the  outward  relations  of  life  and  the  management  of  domeetJe 
concerns,  he  wishes  to  prove  that  as  the  warrior  and  traveller 
can  dispense  with  such  help,  this  must  always  be  the  can 
with  the  Christian  as  a  miles  and  peregriniis.  He  sayB>  "I 
know  with  what  excuses  we  colour  the  insatiable  cupidity  rf 
the  flesh.  We  pretend  the  necessity  of  aids,  the  management 
of  the  house,  the  government  of  the  family,  the  care  of  the 
presses  and  keys,  the  inspection  of  the  spinning,  the  purdtaae 
of  food,  and  domestic  cares."  He  then  adds  ironically,  *'OnlT 
the  houses  of  married  men  prosper !  the  families  of  the 
unmarried,  the  afiSiirs  of  eunuchs,  the  fortunes  of  soldierB)  or 
of  those  who  travel  without  wives — all  come  to  nought   Birt 
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are  not  we  soldiers  ?  but  of  a  higher  warfare,  even  as  we  are 
under  a  greater  leader.  And  are  we  not  travellers  through 
this  world  r^ 

But  as  Tertiillian,  on  the  one  hand,  gave  undue  prominence 
to  the  outward  sensuous  element  of  marriage,  in  order  to 
confirm  his  exhortation,  that  a  person  after  the  first  marriage 
had  been  dissolved  by  death,  should  not  contract  a  second ; 
BO,  on  the  other  hand,  he  proceeds  in  exactly  an  opposite 
direction  to  argue  from  the  peculiarly  Christian  and  spiritual 
element  in  the  conception  of  the  idea  of  marriage  as  a  com- 
munion of  souls,  that  such  a  connexion  can  only  be  formed 
once  between  two  persons,  and  is  indissoluble  even  by  death 
itsel£  It  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  idea  of  marriage 
which  he  here  presupposes.  He  says, — "  In  a  second  marriage 
two  wives  beset  the  same  husband,  one 'in  the  spirit,  the  other 
in  the  flesh.  Nor  canst  thou  hate  the  earlier  one,  for  whom 
also  thou  must  entertain  a  more  sacred  affection  as  being  now 
taken  to  God."  And  he  strengthens  this  argument  by  alluding 
to  the  Christian  custom  of  celebrating  the  memory  of  deceased 
wives  or  husbands,  adding,  *'for  whose  spirit  thou  prayest, 
for  whom  thou  givest  annual  oblations.  Thou  wilt  therefore 
stand  before  God  with  as  many  wives  as  thou  commemoratest 
in  prayer,  and  thou  wilt  offer  for  two,  and  commend  both  to 
God  by  the  priest  ordained  to  monogamy,  or  even  conse- 
crated ajs  a  celibate,  and  surrounded  by  virgins  and  the  once 
married." 

But  these  two  elements  in  the  conception  of  marriage 
stand  directly  opposed  to  one  another  in  Tertullian.  The 
right  union  and  blending  of  the  two  elements  was  wanting ; 
and  this  was  connected  with  the  general  defect  in  the  ethics 
of  Tertullian  and  the  Moutanists,  by  whom  the  divine  life 
was  not  rightly  understood  as  the  transforming  and  exalting 
principle  of  the  earthly  and  sensuous.  Hence  he  indulged 
the  thought  of  dissevering  the  spiritual  element  altogether 
from  the  sensuous ;  as  in  later  times  from  tliis  atotic  separa- 
tion proceeded  the  unnatural  relation  of  the  avytiaaKroi,  or 
aubintrodicctce.^  Thus  even  at  that  time  Tertullian  says, — 
**  A  partnership  of  domestic  burdens  is  necessary.     Have  a 

'  Cap  xii.  2  Cap.  xi. 

'  See  Neander's  General  History,  &e.,  vol.  i.  p.  385,  (Stand.  Lib.  ed.) 
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spiritual  wife ;  take  a  widow,  adorned  with  &ith,  doweied 
with  poverty,  guarded  by  age;  you  will  have  married  welL 
To  have  even  more  wives  of  this  kind  is  acceptable  to  God."* 
Thus  friendship  occupied  the  place  of  wedded  love. 

From  that  point  of  view  such  an  idea  of  the  spiritual  per- 
fection of  celibacy  had  already  developed  itself  in  Tertullian, 
that  he  claimed  for  the  unmarried,  as  for  the  martyrs,  the 
right  to  enter  Paradise  immediately  after  death.  From  such 
an  idea,  joined  to  that  of  a  special  priesthood,  which  was 
founded  on  not  regarding  the  divine  life  as  an  universal 
transforming  principle  for  all  men,  the  opinion  was  probably 
formed  that  celibacy  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood;  thus  TertuUian  says, — ''How  many  men  and 
women  are  reckoned  among  the  ecclesiastical  orders  for  their 
continence,  who  preferred  a  marriage  covenant  with  Grod. . . . 
and  devoted  themselves  as  sons  of  that  chastity,  killing  in 
themselves  the  concupiscence  of  lust,  and  all  that  which 
could  not  be  admitted  into  Paradise.  Hence  it  is  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  those  who  wished  to  be  received  into  Para- 
dise ought  to  abstain  from  that  which  in  Paradise  is  un- 
known."'' 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  in  the  above 
passage  females  are  mentioned  among  the  ordained  :  whence 
it  follows  that  the  same  significance  was  ascribed  to  the  ordi- 
nation of  deaconesses  as  to  every  other  ordination.  Thus 
the  Montanist  spirit  must  have  led  to  priestly  celibacy,  and 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  regard  this  as  one  of  the  efiects  of 
Montanism  on  the  development  of  the  church.  This  appears 
in  the  strongest  light  in  an  expression  of  the  Montanist  pro- 
phetess Prisca  or  Priscilla,  to  which  Tertullian  appeals;  the 
passage  is  wanting  in  the  common  codices,  and  no  doubt  las 
left  out  on  account  of  the  offence  which  it  would  give  to 
those  who  looked  at  it  from  the  common  orthodox  stand- 
ooint,  and  it  was  first  edited  by  Rigaltius.'  "Also  by  the 
aoly  prophetess  Prisca  it  was  thus  announced  that  only  a  holy 

*  Cap.  xii. 

'  Cap.  xiii.  "  Qnanti  igitur  et  quantae  in  ecclesiasticls  ordinihos  de 
continentia  censentur." 

*  Cap.  X.  "  Item  per  sanctam  prophetidem  Priscam  ita  eTangeliahnr, 
quod  sanctus  minister  sanctimoniam  noverit  ministrare.  Purificaniis 
enim  concordat,  ait,  et  Tisiones  vident,  et  ponentes  faciem  deorsom  eiim 
voces  aadiant  mamfeataa  lam  eaAuUreft  c^uam  et  occultas.** 
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minister  knows  how  to  minister  holy  things.  For  he  brings 
purifying  things  into  agreement ;  he  speaks,"  (the  Spirit,)  "  and 
they  see  visions,  and  when  they  lower  their  coimtenances  they 
also  hear  distinct  voices,  as  salutary  as  they  are  hidden."  It 
is  evident  that  here  true  holiness  and  purity  are  regarded  as 
inseparable  from  celibacy. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  even  in  heathenism  Tertullian 
sought  out  correspondences  to  Christianity,  proceeding  on  the 
idea,  that  Satan  was  a  copyist  and  mimic  of  the  divine  ;  this 
rested  on  the  belief  that  what  in  other  religions  is  merely  a 
confused  and  undefined  longing,  or  a  caricature,  points  to  the 
pure  element  of  truth  in  Christianity.  Thus  Tertullian  at- 
tempts to  prove  from  the  practice  in  heathen  sanctuaries  the 
importance  of  single  marriages.*  In  such  comparisons  the 
main  point  is  to  distinguish  between  what  is  in  analogy  with 
Christianity,  and  what  is  in  opposition  to  it, — a  task  to  which 
Tertullian  was  not  always  competent. 

We  proceed  from  this  treatise  to  another  in  which  Tertul- 
lian handles  the  same  subject — his  work  Be  Monogamia, 

We  find  in  this  work  the  same  ideas  and  arguments  as  in 
the  former, — many  topics  are  less  fully  discussed,  but  yet 
there  are  several  new  ideas  and  developments.  The  special 
difference  between  the  two  treatises  is  this — that  in  the  first 
Tertullian  proceeds  more  on  the  common  Christian  stand- 
point, and  scarcely  ever  on  that  of  Montanism ;  while  in  the 
other,  Montanism  is  more  warmly  and  earnestly  avowed.  He 
here  describes  the  opponents  of  Montanism  as  caimally  minded, 
p^ycAict,  because  they  would  not  acknowledge  the  new  gifts 
imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, — their  carnal  mind  being  inca- 
pable of  acknowledging  the  new  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  carnal  mind  caused  them  to  become  opponents  of  the 
new  higher  stages  of  the  development  of  the  Christian  life,  to 
which  the  church  was  to  be  advanced  by  the  new  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  allowed  them  to  retain  their  sensual 
desires  in  opposition  to  the  new  strict  requirements  of  the 
Christian  life.  Thus,  he  says,  "  The  things  of  the  Spirit  do 
uot  please  the  psychici,  who  do  not  receive  the  Spirit."  The 
Montanists,  on  the  other  hand,  he  describes  as  those  who  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  gifts  become  spiritually 
minded,  and  who  hence  are  properly  denominated  spiritales} 
*  Cap.  xiiL  '  De  Monog.  cap.  i. 
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When  Montanism  prescribed  new  laws  for  the  Chrigdaa 
life — as  for  instance,  the  law  in  reference  to  second  marriagei^ 
it  was  charged  with  venturing  to  prescribe  things  which  could 
not  be  deduced  from  holy  writ  nor  from  church  tradition,  and 
that  contraiy  to  Christian  freedom  it  imposed  new  legal  bur- 
dens on  men.  Tertullian  appeals  in  its  defence  to  the  promiae 
in  John's  Gospel  of  the  Pai-aclete,  who  should  reveal  new  truihs 
which  men  at  first  could  not  apprehend.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  Irenseus,  that  there  were  persons  who,  when  the  Montanists 
appealed  to  these  passages,  asserted  that  the  whole  Gospel 
was  spurious. '  But  in  Tertullian  we  find  not  the  least  trace 
of  this,  that  it  had  ever  entered  any  one's  thoughts  to  dispute 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  to  which  the  Montamsts  ap- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  certainly  most  unhistorical,  if  the  modern 
opponents  of  the  genuineness  of  that  Gospel  have  really 
thought  that  in  those  words  respecting  the  Paraclete  tiiere 
was  an  implied  allusion  to  Montanism.  In  those  words 
nothing  whatever  can  be  found  which  is  not  satisfactorily 
iiccounted  for,  in  its  application  to  the  apostles  alone  as  sneh, 
whose  office  it  was  to  develop  the  germ  of  the  truth  contained 
in  Christ's  words,  and  to  bring  out  into  clear  conscionsnesB 
what  was  concealed  therein  :  there  was  nothing,  in  short,  in 
these  words,  which  refeired  to  a  later  age  of  the  churclt 
Whoever  had  been  induced  by  the  controversies  of  the  Mon- 
tanist  age  to  attribute  similar  things  to  Christ,  would  cer- 
tainly have  expressed  himself  very  differently.  Nothing  can 
be  found  in  those  words  which  has  not  its  point  of  connexion 
and  its  analogy  in  Christ's  promises  in  reference  to  the  Holj 
Sphit  in  the  other  Gospels.  Nor  can  it  be  imagined,  that  a 
later  writer  could  have  so  transported  himself  back  to  the 
first  stage  of  the  development  of  Christianity,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  able  to  speak  in  this  manner  on  the  relation  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  it  was  delivered  by  himself,  to  the 
development  deduced  from  it  by  the  apostles.  Tertullian, 
certainly,  was  very  far  from  thinking  that  those  words  must 
literally  relate  only  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  in 
his  own  times.  He  well  knew  that  these  words  primaiilj 
related  to  the  apostles ;  only  he  thought  that  this  application 
of  them  was  not  exhaustive,  but  that  they  might  be  applied 

'  Iren.  ii .  11.    The  so-called  Alogi,  (See  Neander's  General  Histdji 
vol  il  pp.  222,  301.  Stand.  Lib.  ed.— Tr.) 
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equally  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  Christian  life 
by  the  fiirther  eflfusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  certainly  we 
must  allow  that  TertuUian  is  right  in  the  general  piinciple 
affirmed  by  him,  that  what  was  said  to  the  apostles  in  a  nar- 
rower sense,  must  be  applicable  in  certain  respects  to  Chris- 
tians of  other  times,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  application 
of  this  special  passage  to  the  progressive  development  of 
Christian  consciousness  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Only  it  is  of  importance,  correctly  to  distinguish 
between  the  sense  in  which  these  words  peculiarly  apply  to 
the  apostles,  and  the  meaning  of  their  general  application  to 
the  post-apostolic  times ;  and  likewise  clearly  to  understand 
the  idea  of  that  progressive  Christian  development — the  rela- 
tion it  stands  in  to  the  original  divine  words  that  proceeded 
from  Ciirist  and  the  apostles.  These  were  points  which  came 
under  discussion  in  the  controversy  with  Montanism,  and  with 
these  its  leading  eiTors  were  connected. 

It  was  justly  objected  to  the  Montanists  that  by  such  an 
application  of  the  words  to  the  post-apostolic  times,  the  church 
was  surrendered  to  the  caprice  of  those  persons  who  appealed 
to  new  revelations,  and  under  this  pretext  propounded  new 
doctrines  that  were  sufficient  to  adulterate  Christianity. 
What  was  TertuUian's  reply  ]  "  The  spirit  opposed  to  Chris- 
tianity is  apparent  from  the  diversity  of  preaching,  first 
adulterating  tlie  rule  of  faith,  and  then  the  rule  of  life ;  for 
the  adulteration  of  what  is  first  in  order  must  precede ;  that 
is,  the  adulteration  of  the  faith  is  before  that  of  the  precepts 
for  the  life.  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  a  heretic 
concerning  God,  and  then  concerning  the  rule  of  life.  But 
since  the  Paraclete  has  many  things  to  teach  which  the  Lord 
has  reserved  for  him,  according  to  his  promise,  so  he  will, 
in  the  first  place,  testify  of  Christ,  on  whom  we  beheve,  with 
all  those  doctrines  which  relate  to  Grod  as  the  Creator,  and 
will  glorify  him ;  and  being  thus  understood  concerning  the 
rule  of  feith,  he  will  then  reveal  many  things  which  relate  to 
discipline,  since  the  perfection  of  the  pure  doctrines  will  be 
ti  pledge  for  them,  although  they  are  new,  because  now 
revealed, — although  burdensome,  because  not  even  now  are 
they  borne ;  yet  they  originate  in  no  other  Christ  tlian  in 
him  who  truly  said  that  he  had  many  other  things  which 
would  be  taught  by  the  Paraclete  which  were  not  less  burden* 
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some  than  these,  for  those  persons  by  whom,  at  that  time, 
they  were  not  yet  borne." 

Tertullian^  therefore,  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
doctrine  is  the  original,  from  which  ethics  are  the  dedue* 
tion ;  the  adnheration  must  make  its  first  appearance  in  the 
former.  By  then*  agreement  with  the  original  scheme  of 
doctrine  the  new  revelations  will  be  proved  to  be  genuina 
Certainly  Tertullian  was  right  in  asserting  that  important 
corruptions  of  ethical  points  must  have  their  root  in  the 
dogmatical  scheme  of  Christian  consciousness;  neverthdesB, 
the  case  might  exist  that  the  connexion  of  what  was  erroneous 
in  the  ethical  element,  with  the  erroneous  in  the  dogmatical 
element,  might  not  be  palpable  to  those  who  adopted  it^  no 
that  the  error  was  prominent  only  on  the  ethical  side.  It 
might  join  itself  outwardly  to  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
universal  Christian  tradition,  and  what  was  novel  in  it  might 
be  represented  as  the  completion  of  moral  instruction,  and 
yet  might  be  at  variance  (without  its  abettors  being  conscioua 
of  the  fact)  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  universal 
Christian  tradition.  A  person  might  set  out  from  the  same 
faith  in  God  and  Christ,  professing  or  really  intending  to 
honour  this  alone,  and  yet  the  new  ethical  precepts  pro- 
pounded by  him  might  be  injurious  to  the  Christian  faith. 
So  that,  in  fact,  the  criterion  which  Tertullian  laid  down  for 
deciding  on  the  divine  in  the  new  revelation  was  absolutely 
eiToneous.  With  all  that  outward  adherence  to  acknowledged 
Christian  doctrine,  the  new  revelations  substantially  and 
essentially  contradicted  them.  This  certainly  applied  to  the 
pretended  new  revelations  made  by  Montanus  and  his  new 
prophets  and  prophetesses.  That  which,  in  annexing  itself  to 
the  unchangeable  first  principles  of  Christianity,  ought  to 

^  ''  Non  minus  istis  onerosa,  (quam)  illis,  a  quibns  nondum  tone 
Bustinebantur."  I  have  translated  this  passage  according  to  an  emendip 
tion  which  seemed  to  me  necessary.  According  to  the  received  readiQg 
isti  stands  opposed  to  Ulist  consequently  isti  must  mean  the  Christiani 
of  those  times,  illi  the  apostles ;  but  that  cannot  possibly  be  coTreet 
We  must  understand  istM  as  neuter,  and  the  word  can  then  refer  to  wbit 
is  now  revealed  by  the  Paraclete,  in  relation  to  what  was  then  revelled 
new  to  the  apostles,  and  what  to  them  appeared  not  less  bordentOBM 
than  the  new  revealed  by  the  Paraclete  appeared  burdensome  to  the  men 
of  that  age.  It  is  evident  from  the  connexion  that  the  comparisaa 
refers  to  the  object,  not  to  the  subject,  and  therefore  this  emendi^oa  ii 
sbsoiotely  neceBsarsf. 
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have  served 'for  the  completion  of  its  moral  instnictions,  was, 
in  fact,  something  that  in  its  spirit  contradicted  the  contents 
(rightly  understood)  of  those  first  principles.  Christ  as  the 
Redeemer  was  not  glorified  by  it,  but  rather  the  doctrine 
respecting  him  in  that  character  which  lay  at  the  foundation 
of  Christian  morals  was  injured.  In  setting  up  that  criterion 
for  the  new  revelations,  Tertullian  had  in  view  particularly 
the  falsification  of  the  Christian  truth  by  Gnosticism.  But 
Montanism  deviated  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the  falsifica- 
tion of  Christian  truth,  and  its  errors  were  most  prominent 
in  the  ethical  department.  Its  errors  in  dogmatics  were 
in  many  respects  less  apparent  and  conscious.  In  dogmatics 
there  was  the  erroneous  application  of  the  idea  of  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  Christianity,  and  the  erroneous 
explanation,  as  well  as  erroneous  use,  of  that  promise  of  the 
Paraclete,  when,  namely,  the  completion  of  the  Christian 
morals  was  not  considered  as  something  proceeding  from 
within,  agreeably  to  the  essential  nature  of  Christianity, 
under  the  guiding  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  some- 
thing fi:om  without,  by  a  new  authority  in  addition  to  the 
original  fundamental  tradition  of  the  church.  Inasmuch  as 
the  apostles  had  not  attained  earlier  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
real  contents  of  the  truth  announced  by  Christ,  and  this  con- 
sciousness was  to  be  obtained  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Christ  spoke  of  new  revelations,  by  which  they  would 
first  know  what  at  that  time  they  were  not  able  to  apprehend. 
But  now,  that  consciousness  having  been  once  attained  by 
the  apostles,  it  was  to  be  spread  by  their  instrumentality,  by 
their  word.  This,  therefore,  remained  the  necessary  instru- 
mentality for  all  further  revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
these  could  only  relate  to  more  completely  understanding 
and  applying  the  contents  of  the  truth  announced  by  the 
i^)06tles.  Tertullian  s  error  consists  in  this,  that  he  speaks  of 
new  revelations  which  are  not  deduced  fi'om  the  existing 
Word,  but  added  from  without,  and  which,  by  the  divine 
authority  accrediting  them,  demand  to  be  acknowledged  in 
the  chturch.  Further,  Tertullian  maintained,  as  things  had 
been  revealed  to  the  apostles  which  before  they  were  not 
able  to  bear,  so  it  need  not  excite  wonder  if,  by  the  new 
revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  such  things  should  be  com- 
manded which  men  had  hitherto  not  been  able  to  bear.    I^ 
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was  only  the  fault  of  the  flesh  that  these  things  appeared 
burdensome.*  But  the  analogy  will  not  hold  good ;  for 
Christ  spoke  not  of  separate  outward  commands  which  the 
apostles,  on  account  of  their  carnal  weakness,  could  not 
formerly  bear ;  but  of  such  truths  as  they  could  not  yet 
imderstand,  because  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  requi- 
site stand-point  of  the  spiritual  life.  Thus  all  the  ftirther 
progressive  development  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
general  stand-point,  and  it  would  only  cast  an  obscurity  over 
Christian  ethics  if  separate  strict  commands  were  imposed 
from  without,  as  a  new  burden.  In  the  sphere  of  Christianity, 
all  things  mupt  become  new  by  an  all-animating  spirit ;  this 
being  present,  everything  else  would  follow  The  Montanist 
ethics  which  would  impose  on  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
separate  ascetic  precepts,  proved  itself  in  so  doing  to  be  a 
legal  system  foreign  to  Christianity.  What  here  professed  to 
be  something  spiritual, — spiritale,  rather  deserved  the  name 
of  yl^uyjLKoy  in  the  biblical  sense  of  the  term. 

It  is  remarkable  how  Tertullian  determines  the  relation 
which  the  stand-point  of  the  Spiritales  in  their  idea  of 
marriage  bears  to  that  of  the  Psychici  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  that  of  the  heretics,  that  is,  of  the  Gnostics,  on  the  other. 
The  ethics  of  the  Spiritales  he  considers  to  occupy  the  right 
mean  between  these  two  opposite  tendencies.  The  one, 
according  to  Tertullian,  disown  mariiage  entirely,  as  they  dis- 
own the  Creator  from  whom  it  proceeds;  the  others  exalt 
marriage  above  all  propriety,  and  desire  a  multiplication  of 
marriage.^  Certainly  Tertullian  opposes  throughout  the 
Onostic  stand-point,  which  is  connected  with  the  hatred  of 
natiu:e  and  with  dualism.  He  acknowledges  marriage  as  a 
relation  implanted  in  human  nature  by  the  Creator,  of  which 
the  highest  significance  has  been  attained  through  Christianity. 
But  however  far  he  withdraws  in  theory  from  the  Gnostic 
stand-point,  yet  in  dissevering  as  he  does  the  sensuous  and 
the  spiritual  in  marriage,  and  in  exalting,  as  a  consequence, 
the  single  above  the  married  life,  he  is  driven  to  results 
which,  in  practice,  border  on  Gnosticism.     He  agrees  with 

^  Cap.  iii.  "Sed  an  onerosa  monogamia,  viderit  adhac  impudens  infi^ 
mitas  camis  an  autem  nova,  de  hoc  interim  constet." 

'  Cap.  i.  "  Haeretici  nuptias  auferunt,  psychici  ingerunt ;  illi  »•• 
Bemel,  isti  non  semel  nabunt." 
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thd  Gnostic  ethics  in  regarding  the  divine  life  too  much  in 
mere  opposition  to  what  relates  to  the  senses  in  man,  and  not 
as  a  transforming,  elevating  principle.  He  maintains  that 
even  if  the  Paraclete  had  not  granted  so  much  indulgence  to 
the  flesh  as  to  allow  marriage,  but  had  prescribed  the  single 
life,  this  would  not  have  been  introducing  anything  new.i 
He  here  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ.^  If  now  Tertullian 
did  not,  like  a  Clement  of  Alexandria,  find  in  the  specific 
relation  of  Christ  to  mankind  and  to  the  church  the  reason 
why  he  could  not  enter  into  the  marriage  relation,  he  would 
be  induced  to  place  celibacy  on  the  highest  stand-point  in  the 
example  of  Christ,  agreeing  in  this  point  with  Tatian.  And 
he  found  a  confirmation  of  this  view  in  those  misunderstood 
words  of  Christ  respecting  the  blessedness  of  a  single  life,  in 
which  from  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  believed  that  a 
consilium  evangelicum  relating  to  it  was  to  be  found. 

The  controversy  on  the  obligation  of  monogamy  was  carried 
on  partly  on  exegetical  grounds,  paiiily  on  grounds  taken  from 
the  idea  of  marriage.  As  to  the  first,  the  opponents  of  Mon- 
tanism  appealed  to  the  law  relating  to  the  Levirate  marriage,^ 
as  a  proof  that  a  second  marriage  generally  could  not  be  for- 
bidden ;  but  Tertullian  urges  in  reply,  the  difference  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand-points.  When  his  oppo- 
nents reproached  the  Montanists  with  a  fresh  intermingling 
of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  combated  them  with  the 
necessary  distinction  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  stand- 
points, Tertullian  charged  them  with  self-contradiction  and 
inconsequential  reasoning,  since,  when  it  would  answer  their 
purpose,  they  would  appeal  to  Christ's  abrogation  of  the  law, 
and  at  another  time,  as  in  the  point  now  before  us,  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament.  * 
This  accusation  was,  indeed,  not  altogether  unfounded;  it 

*  Cap.  ill.  "  Iliad  enim  amplius  dicimus,  etiamsi  totam  et  solidam 
yirginitatem  sive  continentiam  Paracletus  hodie  determinasset,  ut  ne 
unis  quidem  nuptiis  fervorem  camis  despumare  premitieret,  sic  quoque 
nihil  novi  inducere  videretur." 

'  Cap.  V.  ''Qaando.noyissimus  Adam,  id  est  Christos,  innuptus  in 
totam  quod  etiam  primus  Adam  ante  exsilium, ' 

*  Cap.  vii. 

*  Cap.  yii.  **  Et  quoniam  quidam  interdum  nihil  sibl  dicunt  esse  cum 
lege,  quam  Christus  non  dissolvit,  sed  adimplevit,  interdum  quae  rolunt 
legis  arripinnt." 
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proceeded  from  confused  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
law  and  the  relation  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel  to  one  another. 
But  Tertullian  was  also  on  this  subject  involved  in  similar 
confusion.  He  maintains  that  in  the  law  a  distinction  is  to 
be  made  between  what  has  been  abrogated  by  Christ  and  what 
is  to  remain  in  force,  or  rather  is  to  be  carried  to  greater 
completeness ;  in  reference  to  which  Christ  says,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fulfil.  Under  the  first  head  he 
understands  the  yoke  which  even  the  fathers  were  not  able  to 
bear.^  He  understands  this  only  of  the  ritual  of  the  law,  and 
considers  all  the  rest  as  belonging  to  the  ethical  element  In 
consequence  of  making  this  distinction,  he  was  more  liable  to 
include  in  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law  something  which  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point,  and  not  to  place  in  due  prominenoe 
what  was  peculiar  to  the  Gospel ;  this  would  not  have  beei 
the  case,  if  he  had  applied  the  contrast  between  the  Law  and 
tlie  Gospel  to  the  whole  form  of  the  law,  to  the  different 
relation  of  the  ethical  to  the  religious.  As  to  any  argument 
that  might  be  drawn  from  the  Levirate  law,  it  could  not, 
in  his  opinion,  be  made  use  of  on  the  Christian  stand-point, 
because  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom  of  God  no  longer 
depended  on  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  remarks  in 
reference  to  the  progressive  development  in  the  requirement 
of  continence,  what  we  have  already  quoted  from  his  first 
work  on  this  subject. 

But  his  deep  conception  of  what  is  peculiar  to  Christianity 
comes  to  view  when  he  says  that  this  prescription  could 
admit  of  no  application  on  the  Christian  stand-point,  because 
all  Christians  are  in  the  relation  of  brethren  to  one  another. 
As  Tertullian  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  assumption  (fix)m 
a  misunderstanding  of  Lev.  xxi.  14)  that  a  second  marriage 
was  forbidden  to  priests  in  the  Old  Testament,  he  applies  this 
adroitly  to  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  Christians  : — "  But 
Jesus,  the  great  high-priest  of  the  Father,  clothing  U9irith 
himself  (because  *  they  who  are  baptized  in  Christ,  have  put 
on  Christ'),  *  has  made  us  priests  to  God  his  Father,'  accord- 

• 
>  Cap.  vii.  **  Plane  et  nos  sic  dicimus  decessisse  legem,  at  oneii 
quidem  ejus,  quae  secundum  sentcntiam  apostolorum  nee  patres  sasU- 
nere  valuerunt  concesserint  qua;  vero  ad  justitiam  spectant,  non  tanuim 
reservata  permaneant  verum  et  ampliata,  ut  scilicet  redandare  poiiit 
justitia  nostra  super  scribarum  et  pharisseorum  justitiam." 
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ing  to  John."  And  here  he  makes,  though  mcorrectly,  an 
application  full  of  Christian  sentiment^  of  the  passage  in 
Matt.  viii.  22, — *'  For  the  Lord  calls  back  the  young  man 
hastening  to  his  father's  burial,  in  order  to  show  that  he  calls 
us  to  be  priests,  whom  the  law  forbids  to  be  present  at  the 

burial  of  their  parents Therefore  are  we  boimd  to 

obsenre  this  interdict  ?  By  no  means.  For  our  only  Father 
lives,  and  our  mother  the  church,  nor  are  we  ourselves  dead 
who  Uve  unto  God,  nor  do  we  bury  our  dead,  because  they, 
too,  live  in  Christ."^  He  also  makes  use  of  this  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  against,  his  opponents  when  they  argued, 
that,  according  to  the  passages  afready  quoted  from  Paul's 
epistles,  monogamy  was  only  required  of  those  who  were 
to  be  chosen  to  clerical  offices,  and  hence  it  followed,  no  such 
prescription  was  laid  upon  others.  He  says — "  Whence  are 
the  bishops  and  clergy  ?  Are  they  not  from  all  ?  But  if  all 
were  not  botmd  to  monogamy,  whence  could  monogamists  b€ 
taken  for  the  clergy?  Must  there  be  a  separate  order  of 
monogamists,  out  of  which  to  make  a  selection  for  the 
clergy  r'» 

Now  it  is  evident,  that  although  on  one  side  the  idea  of  an 
universal  priesthood  might  be  favoured  by  Montanism,  yet 
the  prominence  obtained  by  this  idea  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  as  an  effect  of  the  montanist  spirit,  but  rather  as  a 
reaction  of  the  original  Christian  spirit  in  opposition  to  the 
hierarchical  tendency.  We  learn  this  from  Tertullian  himself, 
since  he  objects  to  his  opponents,  who  were,  no  doubt,  laymen 
of  the  catholic  church,  that  when  duties  were  in  question, 
they  affected  to  know  nothing  of  this  universal  priesthood,  ■ 
but  when  they  wished  to  make  good  their  rights  against  the 
clergy,  they  could  vaimt  about  the  universal  priesthood.  He 
says — "When  we  exalt  and  inflate  ourselves  against  the 
dergy,  then  we  are  all  one,  then  we  are  all  priests,  because 
*  he  hath  made  us  priests  to  God  and  the  Father.'  But  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  practise  an  equality  of  sacerdotal  dis- 
cipline, we  doff  the  priestly  infula,  and  drop  into  a  lower 
rank  ! "»     Here  also  he  endeavours  to  rebut  the  appeal  made 

*  Cap.  viL  ^  Cap.  xii. 

•  Cap.  xii.  **Sed  cum  extol  lemur  et  inflamur  ad  versus  denim,  tunc 
Qnam  omnes  sum  us,  tunc  omnes  sacerdotcs,  quia  sacerdotes  nos  Deo  et 
Ftetri  fecitb  Cum  ad  pcraequationem  disci plinse  sacerdotalis  proYOcamar 
deponimus  infulas  et  impares  sumus." 
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to  Paul's  words  in  1  Cor.  vii.  as  in  his  first  treatise  on  the 
same  subject ;  he  maintains  that  where  Paul  shows  indulgenoe 
towards  those  who  are  weak  in  the  flesh,  he  marks  t^  as 
spoken,  not  according  to  the  Lord's  authority,  but  after 
human  judgment.  But  where  he  says  that  he  wishes  all 
might  be  as  he  was  in  reference  to  the  single  life,  he  adds — 
that  he  believes  that  he  had  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  Tertullian 
considers  this  as  equivalent  to  the  passage  where  Paul  appeals 
to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  He  concludes  from  this,  that  Paul, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  revoked  what, 
according  to  mere  human  judgment,  he  had  yielded  to  oamal 
weakness.  1  Moreover,  Tertullian  contrived  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  passages  from  Paul's  epistles  which  were  broiight 
against  him,  by  an  arbitrary  exposition,  and  maintained,  that 
where  Paul  speaks  of  a  second  maiTiage,  he  assumes  that  the 
firet  had  been  contracted  with  a  heathen  before  convenioD, 
and  had  been  dissolved  by  death.*  But  he  imagined  that 
a  marriage  contracted  with  a  heathen  did  not  correspond  to 
the  idea  of  Christian  marriage,  for  the  whole  life  of  ChristiaDi 
is  reckoned  by  faith.*  Tertullian  gives  peculiar  promineDoe 
in  marriage,  as  connected  with  his  own  manner  of  viewing 
the  subject  which  we  have  developed  from  his  former  work, 
to  the  religious  element  of  its  sanctifi cation ;  as  he  defines 
Christian  marriage  to  be  such  an  union  as  exists  when  God 
joins  two  into  one  flesh,  or  when  he  seals  the  union  where  he 
finds  it  already  formed,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  heathens  who 
have  embraced  Christianity.  Tertullian,  as  we  have  remarked, 
always  proceeds  upon  this  idea  of  marriage  as  an  indissoluble 
union,  founded  in  a  communion  of  divine  life.  Even  before 
his  transition  to  Montanism,  he  held  it  as  coiTesponding  to 
Cliristian  principle,  that  the  party  who  separated  •  from  the 
other  for  the  only  legitimate  cause  allowed  by  the  law  of 
Christ,  could  form  no  new  marriage.  He  now  thinks — "  K 
the  separated  party  who,  on  account  of  wrath,  hatred,  or 
enmity,  and  their  causes,  injury  or  insult,  or  any  complaint 
whatever,  has  separated  herself*  in  soul  and  body  from  her 
husband,  remains  bound  to  an  enemy  (not  to  call  him  a 

^  Cap.  iii.  *  Cap.  xi. 

3  "  Quia  ante  fidcm  soluto  ab  uxore  non  numerabitur  post  fidem 
secunda  uxor,  quae  post  fidem  prima  est ;  a  fide  enim  etiam  ipsa  Tin 
nostra  censetur." 
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nisband),  how  much  more  does  she  remain  bound  who, 
idther  by  her  own  fault  nor  her  husband's,  but  by  an  event 
locording  to  the  will  of  Grod,  is  not  separated  from  matri- 
nony,  but  only  left,  and  after  death  belongs  to  him  to  whom 
when  dead  she  still  owes  union."*  Thus  Tertullian  concludes 
;hat  the  connexion  of  the  wife  with  such  a  person  must  con- 
iuue  for  ever  in  spirit,  that  no  other  union  can  take  its  place, 
mt  that  it  becomes  transformed  into  a  higher  communion. 
?or  confirmation,  he  makes  use  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
christian  woman  was  wont  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  her 
leoeased  husband,  and  says  ~"  She  prays  for  his  soul,  and 
elicits,  meanwhile,  refreshment  for  him,  and  a  participation 
a  the  first  resurrection,'  and  makes  offerings  on  the  annual 
etum  of  the  day  of  his  death.  For  unless  she  did  this,  she 
rould  repudiate  him  as  far  as  lay  in  her  power."  This  he 
places  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  conception  of  eternal 
le,  and  of  a  personahty  to  be  glorified  in  an  endless  life.   He 

I  imbued  with  the  Christian  view  of  the  future,  that  no 
ersonal  relation  of  the  higher  life  will  be  destroyed,  but  that 

II  will  arise  in  a  glorified  form,  and  endure  throughout 
fcemity.  Tertullian's  genuine  Christian  spirit  is  evinced  in  a 
smarkable  manner  when  he  says,  "  Or  are  we  to  be  nothing 
fter  death,  according  to  Epicurus,  and  not  according  to 
Ihiist  ?  But  if  we  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  we 
lall  also  remain  bound  to  those  with  whom  we  shall  tiae 
^n,  and  shall  give  an  account  of  one  another.  But  if,  '  in 
lat  world  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but 
re  as  the  angels  in  heaven,'  shall  we  on  that  account  not  be 
otmd  to  deceased  partners,  since  there  will  be  no  restoration 
F  marriage  1  So  much  the  more  shall  we  be  bound,  because 
e  are  destined  for  a  better  state,  we  are  to  rise  to  a  spiritual 
artnership,  in  which  we  shall  recognise  ourselves  and  those 
ho  belong  to  us.  How,  finally,  shall  we  sing  the  praises  of 
od  for  ever,  if  the  sense  and  memory  of  this  obhgation  does 
ot  remain  to  us  ?  if  not  merely  in  substance,  but  in  conscious- 
oaa,  we  are  transformed  1  *    We,  therefore,  who  shall  be  with 

"  Cap.  X. 

*  This  mode  of  expression  belongs  to  the  eschatology  of  Tertullian 
id  the  Montaniats.  The  representation  of  Hades,  in  which  the  de- 
irted  saints  are  admitted  to  a  foretaste  of  future  blessedness,  and  then 
le  resurrection  to  happiness  during  the  millennial  reign. 

*  I  have  translated  these  words  according  to  an  emeiid&X.\aa  ^1  ^2i&!^ 
xt  which  seemed  necessaiy.    The  text  as  it  Btaadft  \&,  ^*  t^.  %\iX^%\KB^a]k 

VOL.  IT,  0  O 
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God,  shall  be  with  one  another,  since  we  shall  be  all  one  whb 
God."  He  then  remarks,  what  was  suggested  to  him  by  a 
comparison  of  the  different  parables  of  Christ  respecting  the 
unity  of  believers  and  the  various  degrees  of  reward  in  eter- 
nal life,  that  then  one  communion  of  eternal  divine  life  would 
unite  all  together,  though  various  degrees  would  exist  in  it 
**  Although  the  reward  wiU  be  various,  although  there  ue 
many  mansions  ^  belonging  to  the  same  &ther,  they  have 
laboured  for  the  one  denarius  of  the  same  wages^  that  ii^ 
eternal  life,  in  which  God  will  not  separate  those  whom  he 
has  joined  more  than  he  has  forbidden  them  to  separate  fimn 
one  another  in  this  lower  life.  But  since  this  is  so,  howiiall 
she  be  &ee  for  another  husband  who  belongs  to  her  own  fior 
the  future  ?  .  .  .  .  She  will  have  one  husband  in  the  npaai 
and  another  in  the  flesh.  This  will  be  adultery;  the  oqb- 
sciousness  of  one  woman  will  be  divided  between  two  xdol 
If  one  is  separated  from  her  in  the  flesh,  but  remains  in  hearty 
there  where  even  the  thought  without  carnal  connexLon  ooo^ 
pletes  the  adultery  by  means  of  desire,  and  the  marriage  bf 
the  will, — so  far  he  is  still  her  husband,  possessing  that  by 
which  he  became  such,  that  is,  the  soul,  in  which,  if  any  other 
shall  dwell,  it  will  be  crime.  But  he  is  not  excluded,  if  he 
departs  from  the  lower  intercourse  of  the  flesh.  The  husband 
is  more  honoured,  the  purer  he  becomes." ' 

His  opponents  believed  that  they  had  found  an  importaiit 
support  for  their  opinion  in  Rom.  vii.  2.'  "  For  the  womaa 
which  hath  an  husband  is  bound  by  the  law  to  her  husband 
so  long  as  he  liveth,  but  if  the  -huslmnd  be  dead,  she  is  loosed    I 
fi'om  the  law  of  her  husband."     TertuUian  meets  them  iritli    I 

non  conscientia  reformabimurV  But  TertuUian  could  not  intend  to 
say  this ;  he  wished  certainly  to  represent,  that  man  would  take  witk 
him  into  a  higher  state  the  consciousness  of  what  he  was  in  this  life;  thil 
although  the  man  himself  is  transformed  and  elerated,  yet  the 
of  consciousness  continues.  But  certainly  here  has  been  a  fiU 
of  the  original  reading  by  the  transposition  of  the  negation, 
falsifications  of  the  text  by  the  transposition  of  the  words  are  8( 
to  be  met  with  both  in  TertuUian  and  Origen.  The  origami  raMDvg 
M-iil  have  been,  "si  non  substantia,  sed  conscientia  reformabitar."  [h 
Semlcr's  edition  the  passage  reads  thus,  **  Ceterum  quomodo  gnflbai 
Deo  in  aeternum  canemus  si  non  manebit  in  nobis  Fensus,  et 


debiti  hujus  ?    Substantia  non  conscientia  reformabitur." — Ts.] 

^  TertuUian,  like  the  ancients  generally,  understands  the  wotdMfm^ 
woXXal,  in  John  xiv.  ^,  a&  expressing  a  differea«e  of  quality. 
*  Cap.  X.  *  ^^^.xiii. 
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the  acute  objection,  that  Paul  here  speaks  only  from  the 
Btand-point  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  in  the  same  passage  says 
that  the  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  Christians.*  He  thinks 
that  this  permission  giyen  by  Paul  might  be  in  all  cases  a 
'ooadesoension  to  human  weakness.  He  adduces  the  example 
of  the  circumcision  of  Timothy,  of  Paul's  vow  at  Jerusalem, 
how  he  condescended  to  the  weakness  of  men,  becoming'  all 
things  to  all  men,  only  that  this  could  not  be  applied  to  this 
instance  without  injury  to  the  apostle's  veracity.  We  here 
notice  a  mixture  of  formal  and  material  accommodation  which 
generally  was  very  injurious  to  the  doctrine  of  veracity. 

Tertidlian  also  applies  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  what  ap< 
pears  -to  him  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  relation  of 
Christ  and  Christianity  to  all  the  forms  of  human  life — 
namely,  thai  through  him  as  the  Redeemer  in  every  respect, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  matrimony,  God's  original  plan  in 
the  creation,  which  had  been  disturbed  and  checked  in  its 
development  by  sin,  would  be  realized ; — ^that  as  from  him,  the 
divine  \oyog,  the  idea  that  was  originally  expressed  in  the  crea- 
tion proceeded,  so  this,  after  its  realization  had  been  checked 
l^  sin,  and  condescension  under  the  law  to  the  hardness  of 
man's  heart  had  become  necessary,  is  restored  altogether  to 
its  original  state  by  him  the  Incarnate  Logos.  To  this  he 
refers  the  Pauline  expression  avaice^aXatiJo'ao'dai  rd  itdvTa  iv 
Xpitrr^,  that  through  him  the  beginning  and  end  are  every- 
where brought  together ;  beginning  and  end  become  one  in 
bioL 

But  what  Christ  himself  made  preparation  for,  founded, 
and  aimed  at,  was,  according  to  TertuUian's  doctrine,  first 
brought  to  its  full  realization  by  the  new  revelations  of  the 
Paraclete.  Thus  the  Christian  idea  of  all  condescension  to 
human  weakness,  which  hitherto  had  not  existed,  obtained  its 
fiill  and  perfect  development.  Hence  the  Paraclete,  in  his 
new  revelations,  is  the  restorer  of  the  original  divine  plan  in 
all  the  extent  of  the  idea.  Thus  TertuUian  says  of  his  in- 
fluences in  relation  to, matrimony,  that  he  is  restUtUor  rather 
than  in^ituior. 

In  Christ's  bringing  back  all  things  to  their  original  state, 
Tertullian  reckons  his  freeing  religion  from  the  ceremonial 

*  It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  arbitrary  interpretation  of  ScT\^l>rc<i« 
neglecting  the  connejcion,  when  hg  underatanda  tkie^voTd^  VaT!lJc^xci.NiL\A<» 
tf6/«a  rov  Xpurrov,  of  the  corpus  Christi  quM  est  ecclesicu 
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law.  He  says:  ''And  so  much  are  all  things  recalled  in 
Christ  to  what  they  were  in  the  beginning,  that  &ith  is 
brought  back  from  circumcision  to  the  original  undream- 
cision :  and  freedom  in  the  use  of  meats,  wi£  the  excq>tioii 
of  eating  of  blood,  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  in  dura- 
bility of  marriage,  as  it  was  from  the  beginning,  and  a  prolii- 
bition  of  divorce,  which  was  not  from  the  beginning."  Tliua^ 
in  Tertullian's  words,  it  is  implied  that  the  same  principle  of 
restoration  of  the  original,  the  same  principle  of  setting  free 
the  religious  and  moral  elements  from  the  lunits  within  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  confined,  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
taking  away  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  the  restoration  of  equal 
value  to  all  days  alike,  and  likewise  to  the  realization  of 
matrimony.  Tertullian  himself  was  not  aware  of  all  the  oon- 
sequences  which  would  flow  from  the  sentiments  he  avowed 
in  their  consequential  development,  as  is  evident  when  ire 
compare  many  of  his  confined  views  with  this  prindple. 
And  here  a  limitation^  at  once  appears,  which  he  arbitnoily 
made,  when,  in  the  abrogation  of  the  distinction  of  meeiB, 
according  to  that  apostolic  decree,  he  believed  an  exoeption 
must  be  made  as  to  eating  of  blood. 

Speaking  of  the  relation  of  Montanism  to  Christianity  as 
hitherto  developed,  he  says :  "  The  new  law  has  taken  airay 
repudiation;  it  had  something  to  take  away.  The  new  pro- 
phecy has  taken  away  the  second  marriage,  which  was  not 
less  a  repudiation  of  the  former.  But  the  hardness  of  the 
heart  more  easily  gave  way  to  Christ  than  the  weaknon  of 
the  flesh.  This  requires  more  for  its  vindication  fix)m  Pwl 
than  the  other  from  Moses,  if  it  really  can  employ  him  for 
its  vindication,  since  it  seizes  him  when  indulgent,  but  rejects 
him  when  he  prescribes,  since  it  eludes  his  leading  thon^ts 
and  his  constant  wiU."  ^  This  passage  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  Tertullian  explains  the  language  of  Paulas  writinga 
He  thinks  that  that  weakness  wiU  only  last  till  the  revelation 
of  the  Paraclete,  to  whom  those  things  were  deferred  by  the 
Lord  which  coiild  not  then  be  borne ;  but  this  intolerableneei 
no  longer  serves  any  one  for  an  excuse,  since  he  is  come  hj 
whom  strength  is  given  to  bear  it'    It  appears  from  thii 

*  Cap.  xiv. 

'  "  Tempas  ejus,  donee  Paracletus  operaretur,  fait  in  qaem  tfflttif* 
a  Domino,  qu»  tunc  saslVneTV  TioiEi  -i^vec^sA^,  <\ii8e  jam  nemini  eoar~"'' 
^rtare  non  po8ae»  qmsb  pex  o^xi^m  ^«x.\ix  v^tNke^  vkm^^^ss^^mmj^" 


\ 
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that  Tertullian  supposed  a  more  elevated  operation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  reference  to  practice  as  well  as  to  knowledge. 
He  not  only  assumed  a  progressive  illimiination  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  new  and  higher  spiritual  requirements  were 
revealed,  but  also  a  more  elevated  communication  of  divine 
power  through  the  same,  by  which  the  weakness  of  the  flesh 
would  be  overcome,  and  the  will  made  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing what  before  it  could  not  accomplish  owing  to  that  weak- 
ness. In  Tertullian's  opinion,  the  same  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  needed  to  know  and  to  perform  what  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  men  had  hitherto  been 
unable  either  to  know  or  to  perform.  But  this  greater  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  still  remained,  according  to  Ter- 
tullian, dependent  on,  or  conditioned  by,  the  operation  of  the 
firee  will.  He  appealed  on  this  point  to  the  words  of  Christ, 
who  added  to  his  commendation  of  celibacy,  "  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it : "  that  is,  let  him  depart  who 
cannot  do  it.  That  young  man  went  away  who  could  not 
receive  the  command  to  divide  his  possessions  among  the 
poor,  and  was  left  by  the  Lord  to  his  own  wiU.  Nor  will 
severity  be  imputed  to  Christ  on  account  of  the  want  of  free 
will  in  any  one.  He  appeals  to  that  passage  so  often  quoted 
from  Deut.  xxx.  15,  "  See,  L  have  set  before  thee  this  day  life 
and  good,  death  and  evil : "  and  adds,  "  Choose  what  is  good ; 
if  thou  canst  not  because  thou  wilt  not  (for  that  thou  canst 
if  thou  wilt  he  shows  by  proposing  both  to  thy  will),  thou 
must  depart  from  Him  whose  will  thou  doest  not." 

Here  we  must  again  remark  that  the  same  individual  who  so 
staunchly  advocated  the  principle  of  grace,  at  the  same  time 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  its  unconditional 
operation,  and  firmly  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  will. 

We  must  also  notice,  that  where  Tertullian  adduces  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus  as  an  example  of  a  single  marriage,  he 
assumes  that  she,  who  must  have  been  a  virgin  in  order  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  the  birth  of  Christ,  after  he  was 
bom,  bore  children  only  to  one  husband.  He  was  therefore 
an  advocate  of  the  later  heretical  opinion,  that  the  so-called 
brethren  of  Jesus  were  the  later-bom  sons  of  Mary.  But  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  ascetic  spirit  which  afterwards  re- 
garded this  opinion  with  aversion,  could  not  induce  Tertullian, 
although  he  felt  such  a  tendency  strongly,  to  find  anythini^ 
doubtftd  in  it  j  or  there  must  have  been  otYier  ^oxjixi!^^  ^\stf3a 
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led  to  such  a  conclusion,  and  influenced  him  so  strongly,  iihat 
doubt  on  the  opposite  side  could  have  no  effect  upon  him. 

As  we  have  seen,  Tertullian,  in  the  treatises  written  before 
he  became  a  Montanist,  had  come  forward  as  an  advocate  of 
milder  maxims  respecting  repentance,  according  to  which,  no 
one  who  had  broken  the  baptismal  vow  by  any  sins  whatever 
would  be  excluded  from  absolution,  provided  he  gave  signs 
of  sincere  repentance.  But  as  the  harsher  element  of  his 
(Christian  character  which  led  him  to  Montanism  acquired 
increasing  influence  over  him,  he  combated  the  views  he  had 
formerly  advocated,  and  wrote  in  consequence  his  book  Jk 
Fudicitia,  which  we  now  wish  to  examine.  He  himself 
speaks  in  this  book  of  such  an  alteration  in  his  views.  He 
informs  us  that  he  was  moved  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  since  many  of  his  eaiiier 
expressions  had  been  quoted  against  him.  As  he  says,  "This 
treatise  will  be  directed  against  the  Psychici,  against  the 
associates  of  my  former  way  of  thinking,  who  on  that  account 
will  reproach  me  so  much  the  more  with  levity."  ProbaHy 
he  refers  particularly  to  the  mamier  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  treatise  De  PoeniterUia.  He  now  sought  to  vin- 
dicate himself  against  the  charge  which  was  brought  against 
him  on  that  account  He  appeals  to  the  necessity  of  the 
advancing  development  of  knowledge,  and  says,  "  That  a  per- 
son should  separate  himself  from  a  society  is  not  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  crime,  as  if  it  were  not  easier  to  err  with  num- 
bers, when  truth  is  loved  by  a  minority."  The  principles  to 
which  Tertullian  was  attached  at  an  earlier  period  were  there- 
fore those  of  the  majority  of  the  church.  What  Montanism 
taught  respecting  the  various  stages  of  progressive  develop- 
ment in  reference  to  the  church  generally,  was  applied  by 
Tertulhan  to  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  indi- 
viduals. "  I  am  not  ashamed,"  he  says,  "  that  I  am  freed  from 
error ;  I  am  rejoiced  that  T  am  freed  from  it,  because  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  better  and  more  modest.  Let  no  one  be  adiamed 
of  progress.  Even  in  Christ  knowledge  has  its  ages,  throogh 
which  even  an  apostle  passed."  He  then  appeals  to  what  Paul 
says,  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  1 1,  of  his  progress  in  knowledge  from  child- 
hood to  manhood ;  not  indeed  in  reference  to  the  various  steps 
of  Christian  knowledge,  but  of  knowledge  in  the  most  genenl 
sense,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  subordinate  stages  of 
knowledge  in  teraporai\\fem\,\i\JafeVv\<^\ver  staQes  in  oterDalli& 
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The  controversy  which  is  here  handled  relates  to  two 
points:  first,  the  general  question  whether  the  church  pos- 
sesses power  to  impart  absolution  for  all  sins  committed  after 
baptism,  or  only  in  reference  to  the  class  of  smaller  offences; 
secondly,  the  special  question,  whether  sins  of  unchastity 
(gtuprum  and  ctdTtUeriuni),  apostasy  to  idolatry,  and  murder, 
belong  to  the  category  of  pecccUa  mortalia,  to  wMch  no 
diuroh  absolution  can  reach.  In  reference  to  these  two 
points,  Tertullian  maintained  on  the  first,  not  by  any  means, 
a&  a  Montanist,  that  in  such  sins  sincere  repentance  was 
utterly  impossible,  or  that,  on  the  supposition  of  their  com- 
mittal, no  hope  of  forgiveness  was  left  for  them.  He  by  no 
means  wished  to  withdraw  firom  parties  who  were  guilty  of 
them  the  sympathy  of  Christian  love,  but  rather  demanded 
that,  it  should  be  shown  to  them,  and  that  they  should  be 
exhorted  to  repentance :  only  he  maintained  that  after  such 
persons  had  once  forfeited  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  gained  for 
them  through  Christ,  and  imparted  at  baptism,  the  divine 
counsel  respecting  them  could  be  known  to  no  one  without 
a  new  supematuial  revelation,  and  the  church  would  not  be 
at  all  justified  in  pronouncing  their  absolution,  and  admitting 
them  again  to  communion.  The  power  to  bind  and  loose 
cannot  refer  to  this  class  of  sins,  the  so-called  peccata  mortalia, 
according  to  the  apostle  John's  designation.*  If  now  any 
person  were  to  make  the  objection — "  It  is  indeed  in  vain  to 
exhort  to  repentance  if  it  remain  without  fruit — ^if  forgiveness 
of  sins  cannot  be  imparted," — Tertullian  would  reply :  "  Their 
repentance  might  be  so  much  the  more  efficacious,  if  it  were 
accompanied  not  with  that  ^Ise  confidence  in  absolution, 
that  ^ilse  security  and  assurance,  but  with  true  humility;  if 
they  were  not  led  astray  to  attribute  too  much  to  man,  but 
exhorted  to  place  theit  only  confidence  in  God,  to  seek  help 
from  Him  alone.  Vain,"  he  says,  "will  such  a  repentance 
appear  fix)m  the  stand-point  of  those  who  want  human  abso- 
lution for  their  repentance  "  (that  is,  in  vain  fi:om  the  stand- 
point of  the  Psychici,  who  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
absolution  of  the  church  and  the  divine  fbrgiveness  of  sins, 

I  To  the  opinion,  that  such  sinners  should  be  exhorted  to  repentance, 
although  absolution  could  not  be  granted  to  them,  Tertullian's  expres- 
sion relates,  respecting  the  shedding  of  tears  apart  from  reconciliation 
to  the  church.  *'  Jejunas  pacis  lacrymas  profusuris,  nee  ampliua  ah 
eedeaia  quam  publicationem  dedecoria  relatnna."  Cap.  \. 
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and  who  therefore  suppose,  that  in  denying  the  one  the  otherig 
denied  also) ;  "  but  as  to  our  stand-point,  we  who  beliere  that 
God  alone  forgives  sins,  and  that  in  every  case — ^the  sin  unto 
,death  alone  excepted — such  an  act  of  repentance  cannot  be 
performed  in  vain.  For  since  repentance  is  referred  to  God 
alone,  and  prostrates  itself  before  him,  this  will  be  more  effi- 
cacious in  obtaining  pardon,  because  the  penitent  seeks  it 
alone  from  God,  because  he  does  not  believe  that  human 
absolution  is  sufficient  for  his  offences,  and  because  he  would 
rather  blush  with  shame  before  the  church  than  have  com- 
munion with  it ;  for  he  stands  before  its  doors,  and  admo- 
nishes others  by  the  example  of  his  shame,  and  calls  for  the 
tears  of  the  brethren,  and  returns  after  gaining  more  than 
commimion,  namely,  the  sympathy  of  the  bretlien.  And  if 
he  does  not  here  reap  peace,  yet  he  sows  it  before  the  Lord. 
He  does  not  lose  fruit,  but  prepares  for  it."  * 

The  second  point  relates  to  the  special  question,  what  sins 
belong  to  the  peccata  mortalia,  and  particularly  whether  mns 
of  unchastity  are  to  be  reckoned  among  them.  Even  those 
persons,  who  reckoned  joining  in  idolatry,  apostasy  to  hear 
thenism,  and  murder,  among  the  peccata  mortalia,  still  be- 
lieved that  the  same  severe  judgment  could  not  be  passed  on 
this  class.  But  in  consequence  of  the  ascetic  tendency  of 
TertTillian  and  Montanism,  he  attached  a  peculiar  criminality 
to  these  sins.^  All  violations  of  chastity  especially,  he  placed 
in  one  class  as  peccata  mortalia.^  Every  indulgence  of  the 
sexual  passion,  marriage  excepted,  appeared  to  him  alika 
Those  aJone  who  had  indulged  in  unnatural  lusts  were  dis- 
tinguished  from  other  persons  who  transgressed  the  laws  of 
chastity,  and  according  to  Montanist  principles  were  not 
admitted  within  the  walls  of  the  church  among  the  clan  of 
pcenitentes,  but  were  obliged  to  stand  outside  the  doors,  and 
were  at  a  later  period  designated  xeijjiaCofievoi,* 

*  Cap.  iii. 

2  Cap.y.  "  Idololatram  quidem  et  homicidajn  semel  damnasmcBdiiai 
vero  de  medio  excipia,  idololatiao  succeAsorem,  homicidsB  anteoeflSOitB, 
utriusque  collegam  1  Personse  acceptatio  est,  miBerabiliores  poenitoitiii 
reliquisti." 

'  Cap.  iy.  "  Ceterum  si  adnlterium  et  si  stuprurii  dixero,  nniim  eriicoB' 
taminatae  camis  elogium.  Nee  enim  interest  nuptam  alieoam  an  vidiuuB 
quis  incurset,  dum  non  suam  foeminam,  sicut  nee  locis  refert^  in  eobi* 
culis  an  in  turribus  pudicitia  trucidetur." 

^  Cap.  iv.  **  Keliquaa  a\ilem\\\>\^\Ti\mii^n\a&  mi^iaa  et  in  corpoift  6l 
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Tertullian  casts  it  as  a  reproach  on  his  opponents,  that 
since  they  permitted  marriage  to  be  so  often  repeated  as  a 
preservative  against  incontinence,  they  ought  to  have  been  so 
much  stricter  in  judgment  upon  it.  As  from  the  Montanist 
point  of  view  it  appeared  that  a  true  marriage  could  be  only 
once  contracted,  and  was  an  absolutely  indissoluble  union, — 
even  the  digami  would  be  numbered  among  these  violators 
of  chastity.*  But  from  the  predominance  of  the  religious 
element  in  the  consideration  of  matrimony^  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  foimer  book,  the  first  marriage  was 
assumed  to  be  one  contracted  between  two  believers.  The 
religious  element  was  here  so  influential,  that  a  union  formed 
"without  the  concurrence  of  the  church  was  regarded  as  illicit 
He  says,  "  With  us  also,  secret  connexions,  that  is,  those 
-which  are  not  first  made  known  in  the  church,  are  in  danger 
of  being  judged  like  adultery  and  fornication." ' 

The  second  question  is  the  principal  topic  discussed  in  this 
book.  It  was  peculiarly  important  for  Tertullian  to  main- 
tain the  strictness  of  the  judgment  passed  on  sins  of  unchas- 
tity.  A  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop,  who  had  expressed 
himself  unfavourable  to  the  Montanist  strictness,  and  had 
openly  accorded  absolution  to  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
such  offences,  on  the  condition  of  their  repentance,  appears  to 
Lave  been  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  controversy.  Pro- 
bably the  Roman  bishop  had  already  assumed  a  tone  of 
superiority,  which  sprang  up  early  in  the  Romish  church, 
grounded  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  the  source  of 
pure  tradition.  We  may  draw  this  inference  from  the  sar- 
castic, irritating  tone  in  which  Tertullian  expresses  himself 
respecting  the  declaration  of  the  Roman  bishop :  at  the 
beginning  of  his  treatise  he  says,  "  I  hear  that  an  edict,  and 
that  a  peremptory  one,  has  been  set  forth.  The  Pontifex 
Maximus,  forsooth,  the  Bishop  of  bishops,  says,  *  I  forgive  the 
sins  of  moechia  and  fornicatio  to  those  who  have  professed 
repentance.'"'  It  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  Tertullian 
in  8exu8  ultra  jura  naturae,  non  modo  limine,  verum  omni  occlesise  tacto 
mbmovemus,  quia  npn  sunt  delicta,  sed  monBtra." 

*  Cap.  L  "  Et  ideo  durissime  nos  infamantes  Paracletum  discipUnsB 
enormitate  digamos  foris  sistimus,  eundcm  limitem  limiuis  moechis 
quoque  et  fomicatoribus  figimus,  jejunas  pacis,"  &c. 

«  Cap.  Iv. 

*  Cap.  1.  Tertullian  alludes  to  this  in  cap.  ziii.  "  Bonus  pastor  et 
benedictus  papa  concionaris." 
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quotes  the  words  as  they  were  uttered  by  the  Bomau 
bishop — ^whether  he  did  not  designedly  give  them  in  this 
form  from  his  own  stand-point,  in  order  more  strongly  to 
mark  the  presumption  of  the  man  who  claimed  the  power  of 
forgiving  sins. 

In  reference  to  the  principal  point  in  dispute  between  the 
two  parties,  the  extension  of  the  power  committed  to  the 
church  to  bind  and  to  loose,  there  was  at  the  bottom,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  an  error  common  to  both— the 
want  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  relation  of  baptism  to 
regeneration,  the  notion  of  a  magical  remission  of  sins  at  bi^ 
tism,  the  assumption  that  the  forgiveness  of  sins  throogh 
Christ  in  a  ftdl  sense  referred  only  to  sins  committed  be£we 
baptism,  and  that  for  sins  committed  after  it  a  special  sitis- 
fitction  was  to  be  rendered,  and  in  virtue  of  it  a  new  an- 
nouncement of  absolution  was  required.  At  this  point  a 
difference  arose.  Tertullian  allowed  this  only  in  reference  to 
smaller  offences.  He  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  power 
in  the  church  in  reference  to  the  so-called  peccata  martalia. 
He  charged  his  opponents  with  attributing  to  men  a  power 
that  belonged  only  to  God,  though  in  truth  this  was  not 
founded  on  the  views  they  entertained  respecting  the  Power 
of  the  Keys.  The  representatives  of  the  church  stand-point 
regarded  the  bishop  and  the  priests  not  as  men,  but  as  organs 
6f  a  power  committed  by  Christ  to  the  church.  But  Tertul- 
lian set  out  from  a  point  of  view,  according  to  which  Chiist 
had  not  delivered  any  such  power  to  the  chiurch,  certainly 
not  to  the  bishops,  and  hence,  if  they  arrogated  to  themselves 
such  a  power,  it  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  venturing  to 
assume  a  power  which  belonged  to  God  alone. 

The  bishops  regarded  themselves  here  as  the  successors  of 
the  apostles,  and  Peter,  in  consequence  of  the  power  delivered 
to  him  to  bind  and  loose,  as  the  representative  of  the  apostolic 
and  episcopal  power :  TertuUian,  on  the  contrary,  maintained 
that  the  bishops  were  the  successors  of  the  apostles  only  in 
reference  to  the  exercise  of  their  office  as  teachers,  not  ^ 
reference  to  the  spiritual  power  delivered  to  them.  SuA 
power  was  committed  to  the  apostles  only  for  themselveB  as 
peculiar  organs  of  the  divine  power,  in  a  sense  in  which  the 
bishops  were  not,  by  virtue  of  the  supernatural  gifts  entrusted 
to  them,  which  gave  them  an  insight  into  the  mner  man,  so 
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that  they  could  discern  the  quality  of  the  repentance  in  an 
in&llible  manner.  If  the  bi^ops  wished  to  be  successors  of 
the  apostles  in  this  respect,  they  must  prove  it  by  similar 
instances  of  divine  power,  the  ability  to  work  miracles  and 
to  foretell  foture  events.  What  Christ  said  to  the  apostle 
Peter,  related  only  to  himself  personally,  and  just  so  far  as 
be  partook  in  a  special  manner  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  not  at  the  same  time,  in  his  person,  to  those  who 
exercised  a  certain  office  in  the  chiu-ch,  but  only  to  those 
who  were  spiritales  homines  hk^  himself  Although  it  is 
plain,  he  says,  that  the  apostles  themselves  could  impart  such 
forgiveness,  which  power  tc  ^orgive  sins  could  proceed  only 
from  God,  not  from  men,  it  would  follow  that  they  did  not 
do  thi&in  virtue  of  their,  office  as  teachers,  but  of  a  special 
poi^rer  imparted  to  them.*  "  For  they  raised!  the  dead,  which 
Grod  alone  can  do ;  and  restored  the  diseased,  which  none  but 
Christ  could  do ;  y^,  they  also  inflicted  punishments,  which 
Christ  would  not  do.  For  it  did  not  become  him  to  be  severe 
who  came  to  suffer  ....  Show  me,  then,  thou  successor  of 
the  apostles,  examples  of  thy  prophetic  power,  and  I  will 
acknowledge  the  divine  power  in  thee,  and  claim  for  thyself 
the  power  of  remitting  offences  of  that  kind ;  but  if  thou 
hast  only  obtained  the  gifts  of  office,  to  preside  over  not  a 
goremment  but  a  ministry,  who  or  what  art  thou  to  forgive 
edns,  thou  who  showest  thyself  to  be  neither  prophet  nor 
fipostle,  and  wantest  that  power  which  is  needed  to  forgive 

To  meet  the  appeal  made  to  the  words  of  Christ  to  Peter, 
he  says,  "  Who  art  thou,  who  overturnest  and  changest  the 
manifest  intention  of  the  Lord  who  addressed  these  words 
personally  to  Peter  1"  He  had  said  that  all  was  spoken  to 
him  personally,  not  to  a  plurality  as  to  the  church.  But  even 
Peter,  he  maintains,  never  exercised  such  a  power  of  forgiving 
peccata  mortalia  ;  he  only  made  use  of  the  power  to  loose  in 
reference  to  sins  committed  before  baptism,  since  he  first  of 
all  incorporated  believers  by  baptism  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  he  made  use  of  his  power  to  bind  in  reference  to  the 
punishment  of  Ananias.      Tertullian  moreover  applies  the 

^  Cap.  xxi.  '*  Itaque  si  et  ipsos  beatos  apostolos  tale  aliquid  indulsisse 
oonstaret,  cujus  venia  a  Deo  non  ab  homine,  competeret  non  ex  disci- 
pUna^  Bed  ex  potestate  fecisse." 
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power  of  binding  and  loosing  in  a  quite  different  sense  to  what 
Peter  first  determined,  by  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
respecting  what  was  to  be  abrogated  or  retained  in  the  Mobbio 
law  ;  in  all  this,  there  was  evidently  nothing  of  that  power 
which  bishops  must  possess  as  Peters  successors.  ''What 
has  this  to  do  with  the  church, — ^thy  chiurch  especially,  0 
Psychic  1  For  according  to  the  person  of  Peter  that  power 
will  belong  to  the  spirUales,  to  an  apostle  or  a  prophet  For 
the  Spirit  is  in  a  peculiar  and  most  exalted  sense  the  church, 
in  which  Spirit  is  the  trinity  of  the  divine  essence,  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  He  assembles  the  church  which  the 
Lord  has  constituted  of  three.  And  thus,  accordingly,  the 
whole  nimiber  of  those  who  are  joined  to  one  another  in  this 
one  Mth,  are  recognised  as  a  church  by  its  author  and  caa- 
secrator  j  and  so  the  church  will  forgive  sins  ;  but  the  church 
of  the  Spuit  by  a  spiritual  man,  not  the  church  as  a  number 
of  bishops.  For  this  is  the  prerogative  and  authority  of  the 
master,  not  of  the  servant ;  of  Gk)d  himself,  not  of  the  prieat^ 
We  see  that  TertuUian  here  opposes  to  the  externalized  idea 
of  the  church  as  constituted  by  the  succession  of  bishopa 
that  more  spiritualized  idea  of  a  church  constituted  by  an 
internal  fex3t,  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  prophets. 
Hence,  such  an  idea  as  this  of  the  church  could  be  formed,— 
where  Christ  is,  and  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is,  there  is  the 
church.  Where  two  or  three  are  united  to  one  another  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
there  is  the  church.  We  have  therefore  obtained  the  idea  of 
a  church  forming  itself  from  within,  by  means  of  a  common 
spiritual  fact,  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  invisible  churcL 
The  earlier  Catholic  element  of  TertuUian  was  therefore  con- 
verted into  an  opposite  Protestant  one,  by  the  revolution 
that  Montanism  effected  in  his  mind.  This  would  have  been 
correct,  if  TertuUian  had  understood  by  that  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  the  general  influence  inseparable  from  Chris- 
tianity, as  it  is  understood  to  exist  in  all  true  believera  Bat 
such  was  not  the  case.  He  understands  by  it  the  eztraordi- 
naiy  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  whose  organs  he  regarded 
the  new  prophets,  and  who  were  to  be  believed  only  on 
account  of  their  authority.  Here  then,  one  element  of  exter 
nality  is  opposed  to  another,  one  Jewish  element  to  anothff. 
Instead  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  conveyed  through 
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die  succession  of  bishops — ^throiigh  the  ordinary  church  organs 
— ^we  have  it  conveyed  through  the  extraordinary  efPiision  of 
ihe  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  extraordinary 
organs  excited  by  it,  namely,  the  prophets.  The  mixture  of 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand-points  in  the  idea  of  a  pro- 
phetical class  is  set  in  opposition  to  the  mixture  of  those 
stand-points  in  the  idea  of  the  priesthood. 

Lastly,  although  Tertullian  ascribes  the  right  of  forgiving 
sins  to  tiie  eccleka  Spirttiis  per  spiritales  homines,  yet  he 
expressly  adds,  that  it  had  made  no  use  of  this  right  on 
accoimt  of  the  practical  injury  that  might  ensue,  in  order 
that  men  might  not  feel  secure  in  their  sins.  We  here  recog- 
nise the  moral  motive  to  counterwork  the  false  confidence  in 
absolution,  of  which  Tertullian  well  knew  the  injurious  con- 
sequences. He  quotes  a  Montanist  oracle.  "  But,  you  say, 
the  church  has  the  power  of  forgiving  sins.  This  I  acknow- 
ledge^ and  affirm  so  much  the  more,  because  I  hear  the  Para- 
clete saying  in  the  new  prophets,  *The  church  can  forgive 
mns,  but  I  will  not  do  it,  lest  they  should  commit  other 
offences.*"  He  here  opposes  the  genuine  prophetic  spirit  to 
the  false.  "  But  how,"  he  says,  "  if  a  pseudo-prophetic  spirit 
had  declared  this?  But  such  an  one  would  have  shown 
himself  more  as  a  destroyer,  who  would  have  recommended 
himself  by  his  indulgence,  and  seduced  others  into  sin.  Or 
if  he  had  longed  to  appropriate  this  according  to  the  Spirit 
of  Truth ;  then  the  Spirit  of  Ti  uth  can  grant  pardon  to 
fornicators,  but  will  not  do  it  to  the  injury  of  several.'*  Ter- 
tullian's  zesl  was  roused  to  protest  against  human  pretensions 
in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  against  everything 
which  could  seduce  believers  into  security  in  sin,  and  against 
the  manifold  injurious  influence  which  the  confessors  and 
martyrs  exerted  in  this  direction.  Such  persons,  who  to 
ordinary  Christians  appeared  as  super-eartiily  beings,  were 
fiequently  called  upon  for  their  intercession,  by  those  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  communion  of  the  church  on 
account  of  their  vices.  Many  of  them  acted  as  if  they 
thought  that  the  impartation  of  reconcilement  with  the 
church  was  absolutely  in  their  power.  Through  want  of 
knowledge  or  reflection,  or  through  spiritual  pride,  they  were 
frequently  misled  into  false  steps.  But  they  were  already 
held  in  such  great  veneiation,  that  whoever  infringed  on. 
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their  authority,  was  ahnost  certain  of  being  regarded  in  aa 
unfavourable  light.  It  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  praiseworthy 
and  salutary  in  Tertullian  to  come  forward  against  this  ex- 
cessive veneration.  But  his  manner  of  expressing  himself 
discovers  his  irritability, — "But,"  he  says  to  the  Psychic, 
"  thou  pourest  forth  this  power  on  thy  martyrs.  As  emrj 
one  in  virtue  of  the  confession  puts  on  chains  as  yet  not 
oppressive,  \mder  the  new  name  of  custodia,  immediately  the 
adulterers  resort  to  them,  the  fornicators  present  themsdvo^ 
already  the  prayers  resoimd,  the  tears  of  every  polluted  per- 
son stagnate  aroimd,  and  none  more  easily  purchase  aocesB  to 
the  prisons  than  the  very  people  who  have  lost  it  to  the 
church."*  Tertullian,  who  indeed  was  easily  hurried  into 
passionate  opposition  on  any  subject  whatever,  and  who,  on 
account  of  the  influence  we  have  noticed,  was  prejudieed 
against  these  confessors,  and  had  to  contend  against  the 
adversaries  of  Montanism  among  them,  but  whom  we  cannot 
exactly  blame  for  exposing  these  things,  indicates  that  these 
gatherings  of  a  multitude  of  both  sexes  in  the  prisons  at  nigfat» 
and  in  an  excited  state,  without  any  oversight,  were  attended 
with  injurious  effects  on  their  morals.  He  gives  ns  to  tmder- 
stand  that  the  excessive  veneration  which  nourished  spiiitiul 
pride  and  false  security,  was  dangerous  even  to  the  confesson 
themselves,  of  whioh  we  find  many  instances.  He  says,  "  Men 
aud  women  were  defiled  in  the  darkness,  of  which  advantage 
was  taken  for  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts,  and  they  seek 
peace  fi-om  those  who  are  put  in  peril  for  their  own.  Othen 
take  refuge  in  the  mines "  (the  confessors  who  are  sent  to 
labour  in  the  mines),  **  and  return  thence  as  communicants, 
where  now  another  martyrdom  is  necessary  for  the  new  sins 
committed  after  the  first  martyrdom"  {i.e.  the  tortures  endured 
for  the  faith).  "  For  who  is  there  on  the  earth  and  in  the 
flesh  without  sin  ?  Who  is  a  martyr,  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world,  a  suppliant  for  the  denarius,  subject  to  the  physician 
and  tiie  money-lender?"  (that  is,  that  he  has  still  need  ci 
Christ  as  the  physician  for  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to  him, 
and  that  he  has  to  render  an  account  of  the  interest  gained 
on  the  talents  entrusted  to  him.)  He  imagines  a  case,  that 
one  really  suffering  as  a  martyr  should  find  himself  in  the 
near  prospect  of  death.  "  Yet,"  he  says,  "  who  permits  a  man 
'  Cap.  zxii. 
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to  give  what  belongs  to  God  alone,  by  whom  that  is  con- 
deimied  without  excuse,  which  the  apostles,  who,  as  I  know, 
were  themselves  martyrs,  did  not  believe  they  could  pardon  f* 
He  farther  addresses  the  martyr :  "  Who  has  paid  another's 
death  by  his  own,  except  the  Son  of  God  1  For  he  in  the 
▼ery  time  of  his  passion  liberated,  the  malefactor.  For  he 
came  for  this  purpose,  that  he,  himself  free  from  sin  and  holy 
in  all  things,  might  die  for  sinners.  Hence  thou  who  wouldst 
imitate  him  in  forgiving  sins,  if  thou  hast  not  sinned  thyself, 
thou  mightest  suffer  for  me.  But  if  thou  art  a  sinner,  how  will 
the  oil  in  thy  lamp  suffice  for  thee  and  for  me  1  I  have  the 
means  by  which  I  can  prove  Christ  If  Christ  on  this  accoimt 
ig  in  the  martyr,  that  the  martyr  may  pardon  adulterers  and 
fornicators,  let  him  tell  the  secrets  of  the  heart  in  order  to 
forgive  sins ;  then  he  would  be  Christ  For  so  the  Lord 
JeeuB  Christ  showed  his  power."'  Thus  Christ  on  earth,  as 
a  proof  of  his  power  to  forgive  sins,  appealed  to  his  miracles, 
when  he  forgave  the  sins  of  the  paralytic.  Tertullian  intro- 
duces the  opponents  of  the  stricter  theory  of  repentance  as 
saying, '"  God  is  good  and  merciful ;  mercy  is  preferred  by 
him  to  sacrifice  ;  he  would  rather  have  the  repentance  of  a 
sinner  than  his  death ;  he  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  specially  ' 
of  them  that  believe.  Hence,  also,  the  sons  of  God  ought  to 
be  merciful  and  pacific,  forgiving  one  another,  as  Christ  for- 
gave us ;  not  judging,  lest  we  should  be  judged.  '  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth.  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another's  servant )  Forgive,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  thee.'" 
"  Such,"  he  says,  "  are  the  prattlings  of  these  persons,  with 
which  they  offer  adulation  to  God  and  flatter  themselves, 
which  tend  more  to  enervate  than  to  strengthen  discipline." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains,  "  We  must  also  collect  the 
expressions  of  every  Scripture  of  a  contrary  kind.  Though 
God  is  good,  yet  he  is  also  just."  He  appeals  to  those  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  God  Rejects  intercession  for 
certain  sinners,  and  to  passages  which  speak  of  a  jealous 
God.  He  maintains  that  those  expressions  which  refer  only 
to  the  forgiveness  of  wrongs  committed  against  men  would 
be  &.lsely  applied  to  sins,  as  sins  against  God.  But  Ter- 
tullian on  this  point  has  not  sufficiently  entered  into  the 
ideas  of  his  opponents.  What  they  intended  appears  to  be 
this, — ^No  one  has  a  right  to  determine  beforehand  the  limits 
*  Cap.  xxii.  *  Ca^,  u. 
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of  the  Divine  compassion,  to  reject  from  church  commumcMV 
or  to  pronoimce  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  any  ckfli 
whatever  of  sinners  who  show  signs  of  repentance.  No  one 
can  look  into  the  heart ;  every  one  must  leave  this  to  God,  it 
remains  for  him  to  pass  the  decisive  judgment ;  and  mean- 
while, all  persons  who,  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  manifest  tme 
repentance  should  be  admitted,  in  dependence  on  the  Divine 
mercy,  to  absolution  and  church  communion.  TertoDiaa 
says  further,  in  vindication  of  the  stricter  discipline,  in 
answer  to  that  objection, — 'Hhat  repentance  is  not  in  vain, 
and  the  church  discipline  is  not  too  severe.  Both  honour 
God ;  that  will  more  easily  attain  its  object,  because  it  does 
not  flatter  itself;  and  that  will  render  more  efficient  aid 
because  it  does  not  arrogate  too  much  to  itsel£" 

The  controversy  was  also  waged  on  exegetical  gronndi 
One  party  appealed  to  several  parables  of  Christ  in  proof 
that  no  one  who  repented  would  be  rejected  by  Christ  Hie 
parable  of  the  shepherd  who  carried  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders  was  one  very  familiar  to  Christians.  For  as,  fizst 
of  all,  in  domestic  life,  the  use  of  representations  of  religiona 
objects  occupied  the  place  of  images  borrowed  from  the  hea- 
then mythology,  so  Christians  were  accustomed  to  have  the 
figui-e  of  the  shepherd  carrying  back  the  lost  sheep  on  his 
shoulders  upon  their  cups,  and  thus  it  was  more  readily  sug- 
gested to  contrast  with  Montanist  severity,-^the  image  of 
the  good  shepherd  who  was  always  ready  to  seek  after  the 
lost  sheep,  and  to  admit  them  again  to  the  fold.  It  was 
repugnant  to  the  ascetic  spirit  of  Tertullian,  that  they  should 
ornament  their  cups  with  such  an  image  taken  from  the 
Gospels,  and  he  has  not  &.iled  to  express  his  vexation  on 
account  of  it.* 

Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  that  for  correctly 
understanding  this  parable,  it  is  of  importance  to  know  this 
occasion  of  its  being  delivered,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was 
uttered  by  Christ,  in  order  that  persons  may  not  arbitrarily 
interpret  it  from  the  stand-point  of  the  present,  to  suit  their 
own  particular  views.  He  says :  "  According  to  the  order  of 
nature,  according  to  the  order  of  the  ear  and  of  language, 
and  what  sound  thinking  requires,  we  make  the  rule,  that 
those  things  are  always  answered  which  are  called  for."    He 

^  Procedant  ipsae  pictune  calicum  yestroram,  si  vel  in  illis  perif  oeUt 
'ntorpretatio  pecu^,  etc.  Ca^.\\\. 
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means,  that  the  murmuring  of  the  Pharisees  because  Christ 
i*eceived  public^nj!  and  sinners,  gave  occasion  for  those  words 
of  Christ.  Such  a  reference  would  have  been  quite  foreign 
to  the  occasion,  if  Christ  had  alluded  on  this  occasion  to  the 
Bins  of  Christians,  since  these  formed  no  part  of  the  topic  of 
discourse,  and  as  yet  it  might  be  said  that  there  were  no 
Christians.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  in  this  parable 
those  sinners  who  first  received  the  Gospel,  and  of  whom 
Christ  rejected  none,  were  intended ;  and  that  it  could  only 
refer  to  sins  committed  before  baptism.  But,  correct  as  Ter- 
tullian  was  in  the  immediate  exegetical  reference  of  this 
parable,  as  well  as  in  the  hermeneutical  canon  which  he  here 
makes  use  of,  yet  he  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  the  rule 
laid  down  by  him  elsewhere,  that  the  immediate  historical 
reference  of  the  words  does  not  exclude  a  general  application 
to  all  times,  and  a  variety  of  cases.  His  opponents  might 
concede  all  that  he  maintained,  and  yet  could  assert  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  an  application.  They  could  say  with 
justice,  that  this  parable  was  available  for  all  times,  and  ap- 
plicable to  all  cases,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  disposi- 
tion with  which  Christ  always  meets  every  sinner  who  wishes 
to  be  carried  by  him,  and  surrenders  himself  with  a  penitent 
heart.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  that  his  opponents 
made  of  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  and  of  others  of  the 
same  kind:  the  controversy  might  in  all  cases  have  been 
easily  settled  by  distinguishing  between  the  literal  meaning 
and  the  ideal  spiritual  reference — between  the  exposition  and 
the  application. 

His  opponents  appealed,  moreover,  to  the  passage  in  1  Cor. 
V.  6,  compared  with  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  and  maintained  that  Paul 
had  granted  forgiveness  of  sins  and  readmission  to  church 
communion  to  the  person  who  had  been  excommunicated  on 
account  of  a  peccatum  mortale,  when  he  gave  signs  of  repent- 
ance ;  and  on  the  supposition  of  the  identity  of  the  two  cases, 
the  evidence  they  adduced  was  certainly  striking.  But  Ter- 
tullian  disputed  that  supposition.  He  ao\itely  pointed  out — 
a  view  which  has  found  advocates  in  recent  times — ^that  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  second  epistle  was  probably  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  in  the  first  epistle.  The  case  mentioned  in 
the  second  epistle  was  that  of  an  insolent  person  who  had  set 
himself  up  against  the  authority  of  Paul,  of  whom  notion  W.^ 
been  alreadj  taken  in  the  first  epistle.  Bwt  t\i"etQ  Sa  \iQ?0K3cok% 
whatever  said  which  refers  to  the  caso  o£  tYie  ^ucest^lo«uA. 

VOL.  IL  D  D 
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The  controversy  is  then  canned  on  to  the  First  Epistle  of 
John.  His  opponents  appealed  to  that  passage  in  this  epistle 
in  which  it  is  said  of  those  who  confess  their  sins,  that  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin.  They  understand 
this  of  the  continued  appropriation  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
through  Christ.  Cei-tainly,  an  erroneous  and  too  indefinite 
a  use  might  be  made  of  this  passage,  to  the  injury  of  prac- 
tical Cliristianity.  It  might  be  justly  maintained  that  these 
words  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle  could  not  be  referred  to 
tliose  sins  which  are  in-econcilable  with  abiding  in  the 
Christian  principle  of  life — those  sins  to  which  the  present 
dispute  related.  Tertullian  guarded  himself  with  Christian 
zeal  against  such  an  abuse  of  the  passage,  and  says,  "We 
shall  always  and  in  every  way  commit  sin,  if  the  blood  of 
Christ  cleanses  us  always,  and  from  all  sin;  or,  if  not  always, 
not  even  after  believing,  and  if  not  from  sin,  not  even  from 
fornicatio''  But  from  what  point  did  he  set  out?  He  had 
before  said  that  God  is  light,  and  that  in  him  is  no  darkness, 
and  that  we  lie  if  we  say  we  have  communion  with  him,  and 
walk  in  darkness.  "  But  if  we  walk,"  he  says,  "  in  the  light, 
we  have  fellowship  with  him,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  Do  we  sin,  therefore,  if 
we  wallc  in  the  light "?  and  are  we  cleansed  if  we  sin  in  the 
light?  By  no  means;  for  he  who  sins  is  not  in  the  light,  but 
in  darkness.  Hence  he  shows  how  we  shall  be  cleansed  from 
sin,  walking  in  the  light,  in  which  sin  cannot  be  committed. 
"  Therefore,"  he  says,  "  we  are  so  cleansed  not  that  we  may 
sin,  but  that  we  may  not  sin.  For,  walking  in  the  light,  and 
not  having  fellowship  with  darkness,  we  shall  be  clecmsed, 
not  laying  aside  sin,  b\it  not  committing  it.  For  this  is 
the  power  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord,  that  those  whom  he  has 
purified  from  sin,  and  placed  in  the  light,  he  preserves  pure, 
if  they  persevere  to  walk  in  the  light." 

Teitullian  here  speaks  in  the  consciousness  of  the  doae 
connexion  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective  in  re- 
demption,— the  consciousness  that  the  appropriation  of  re- 
demption in  faitli,  and  commimion  with  Christ,  cannot  exist 
without  progressive  sanctification ;  and  hence  he  combats 
those  persons  who  thought  that  what  is  said  by  John  respect- 
ing the  forgiveness  of  sins  could  apply  to  the  class  of  sins 
to  which  this  treatise  refers.     But  when  his  opponents  ajH 

aled  *o  those  paasagGB  m  \)cv^  c^\^\\fe  q>^  i^hn.  in  which  he 

?aks  of  a  contmwed  co\\^e?fe\ow  oi^  ivwe»  \s^  ^^Xsns^^aoA^^ 
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tullian  replies,  that  John  would  contradict  himself,  when  in 
•one  passage  he  says  that  whoever  is  bom  of  God  sinneth  not, 
and  on  the  other  hand  requires  of  believers  that  they  should 
always  confess  their  sins,  unless  the  different  kinds  of  sins  are 
distinguished  from  one  another.  By  this  distinction  alone 
can  such  a  contradiction  be  avoided.  Here  he  makes  the 
'  distinction  between  the  peccata  venialia  and  the  peccata  mor- 
talia.  Of  the  sins  that  still  cleave  to  believers  he  says,  that 
there  are  some  sins  into  which  men  daily  fall,  to  which  we 
are  all  subject.*  "  For  to  whom  does  it  not  happen,  either  to 
be  angry  unjustly,  and  later  than  the  setting  of  the  sun;  or 
to  raise  the  hand  against  some  one,  or  hastily  to  speak  evil 
of  another,  or  to  swear  rashly,  or  to  break  a  promise,  or  to 
lie,  either  from  shame  or  the  pressm-e  of  circumstances?  How 
much  are  we  tempted  in  business,  in  the  fulfilment  of  duties, 
in  trade,  in  daily  life,  in  seeing  or  in  hearing !  So  that  if  there 
were  no  pardon  for  such  offences,  no  one  would  obtain  salva- 
tion. For  these,  therefore,  there  will  be  pardon  through 
Christ  the  intercessor  with  the  Father."  From  these  sins  he 
distinguishes  those  which  are  absolutely  destructive  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  life, — among  which  he  names, 
murder,  idolatry,  fraud,  denial  of  the  faith,  blasphemy,  adul- 
tery, and  incontinence.  With  the  above-named  catalogue  of 
peccata  venialia  we  can  compare  another  passage  where  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  those  errors  on  account  of  which  a  person 
would  be  excluded  from  church  communion  for  a  time,  with- 
out being  for  ever  separated  from  it.  "  If  a  man  has  been 
present  at  the  shows  or  gladiatorial  games,  if  he  has  partaken 
of  food  at  heathen  feasts,  or  engaged  in  a  trade  connected 
with  the  service  of  idols,  or  has  uttered  expressions  of  denial 
or  blasphemy, — if  on  such  an  account  he  has  been  put  out  of 
the  flock,  or  has  perchance  separated  himself  from  chiu-ch 
communion  by  anger,  pride,  or  emulation,  or,  as  often  hap- 
pens, by  resenting  the  administration  of  discipline,  such  a 
one  ought  to  be  sought  for  and  brought  back."  Tertullian, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  explains  the  lost  sheep  according  to 
the  ezegetical  connexion  as  meaning  a  person  who  has  not 
hitherto  believed,  makes  the  distinction  between  the  primary 
exposition  and  the  application,  since  he  declares  that  it  may 
also  be  referred  to  the  cure  of  erring  Christians. 

If  we  compare  what  Tertullian  says  on  that  dVa^XMi^Nk'sa  ^\ 
'  Cap.  xix. 
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sins,  with  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  John's  epistle^  we 
shall  not  find  it  altogether  correct  as  exposition.  When 
John  says,  that  "  whosoever  is  bom  of  Grod  doth  not  commit 
sin,"  (iii.  9,)  he  certainly  had  in  his  mind  no  such  distinctioD 
of  degrees;  and  doubtless,  what  Tertullian  describes  as  peccata 
quotidiance  incursionisj  would  not  have  corresponded  to  what 
John  terms  (according  to  the  idea)  as  being  bom  of  God.  The 
apparent  contradiction  in  John  can  only  be  removed  by  dis- 
tinguishing what  is  founded  in  the  principle  and  idea,  from 
the  life  in  its  practical  manifestation,  which  falls  fiu:  short  of 
tne  idea  and  the  principle.  Only  when  we  apply  this  distinc- 
tion, and  separate  what  may  be  mingled  as  fluctuating  and 
disturbing  the  Christian  life  in  its  actual  manifestation,  from 
that  which  is  irreconcilable  with  the  universal  animation  by 
the  idea,  and  the  general  predominance  of  the  principle,  can 
we  establish  the  propriety  of  a  distinction  allied  to  that  of 
Tertullian.  Yet  we  mupt  always  say  that  he  has  laid  down 
this  distinction  in  far  too  external  and  arbitrary  a  manner, 
that  he  has  kept  particulars  too  much  in  View,  instead  of 
observing  the  genei-al  relations  of  the  Christian  life.  But  this 
was  a  defect  of  that  age  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged. 

As  to  the  second  point  which  was  discussed  in  this  con- 
troversy,— the  question  whether  moechia  and  fomicatio  come 
under  the  category  oi  peccata  mortalia, — Tertullian  had  reason 
for  exposing  the  arbitrariness  of  the  moral  judgment,  which 
attributed  a  heavier  guilt  to  the  denial  of  the  faith  wmng 
from  pei-sons  by  tortures,  than  to  the  sin  of  those  who  yielded 
to  the  allurements  of  sensual  desires.  When  he  wishes  to 
point  out  the  heavy  guilt  attached  to  sins  of  unchastity,  he 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  superiority  of  Christianity  in 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  stand-point.  "  What  excuse 
canst  thou  have  by  appealing  to  ancient  times?  When 
indulgence  was  allowed  to  adultery,  they  were  not  then  called 
*  the  body  of  Christ,'  'members  of  Christ,'  or  'the  temple  of 
God."^ 

As  Tertullian  maintained  that  there  was  a  connected  pro- 
gi'essive  development  of  the  religious  consciousness  firom  the 
Old  Testament,  through  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  down 
to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete,  it  waa  his  opinion 
that  those  persons  who  denied  the  last,  were  incapable  of 
rightly  understanding  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  apostles.    He 
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Bays,  '*  Those  who  received  another  Paraclete  in  the  apostles 
and  by  the  apostles,  whom  they  have  not  acknowledged  in 
the  later  prophets,  do  not  possess  him  even  in  the  apostles." ' 

Although  TertuUian  expresses  himself  so  strongly*  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  Christian  stand-point  in  relation  to 
that  of  the  Old  Testament, — on  the  contrast  between  the 
moral  law  as  developed  by  Christ  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  special  theocratic  law  of  the  Mosaic  stand- 
point ;  yet  we  find  in  this  treatise  an  obscurity,  which  we  have 
already  alluded  to,  in  the  application  of  his  conception  of  the 
law.  He  thus  understands  the  saying  of  Christ,  that  he  came 
not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law :  "  The  burdens  of  the  law 
were  until  John,  but  not  the  remedies,  (that  is,  they  were 
after  John ;)  the  yoke  of  works  was  thrown  olF,  not  of  moral 
prescript*  ms :  fi:eedom  in  Christ  serves  not  to  the  injury 
of  purity  of  morals.'  There  remains  the  whole  law  of  piety, 
of  holiness,  of  humanity,  of  truthfulness,  of  chastity,  of 
justice,  of  mercy,  of  benevolence,  of  modesty."*  Tertullian 
here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  lex  operum  related  only  to 
the  ceremonial  law,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law  only  to  that  j 
as  if  the  moral  law  had  not  entered  into  a  new  relation  to 
believers;  as  if,  in  this  respect,  the  conception  of  the  law  had 
not  undergone  a  revolution. 

Tertullian's  assertion  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ's 
manner  in  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins  during  his 
ministry  on  earth,  was  not  applicable  to  the  point  under 
discussion ;  for  the  Christian  stand-point  did  not  begin  till 
after  Christ  had  effected  everything  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
and  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "  No  one  was  perfect 
before  the  method  discovered  by  faith  ;  no  one  was  a  Chris- 
tian before  Christ  was  taken  up  to  heaven  ;  no  one  was  holy 
before  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven  had  established 
the  method  of  the  Christian  life."* 

Tertullian  believed  that  it  was  his  duty  to  come  forward 
as  the  champion  of  the  Montanist  ascetic  severity,  as  he  had 
already  shown  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  matri- 
mony. <*     He  wished  to  do  this  in  reference  to  the  recent 

*  Cap.  xii.  *  Cap.  vi. 

*  "  Onera  enim  iegis  usque  ad  Joannem,  non  remedia ;  operum  juga 
rejecta  sunt,  non  disciplinarum ;  libertaa  in  Christo  non  fecit  innocentiae 
injariam." 

♦  Cap.  vi  «  Cap.  xi. 

•  He  alludes  to  his  work  De  Monogomxa  Va  VVi^  ^cJ^oVvw^^tst? 
**J}9modo  quidem  nubendi  jam  edimus  monogaxnm  ^<^l<^\^\Cki:^^x&* 
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institution  of  fasts.  On  this  account  he  wrote  his  treatise 
De  Jejuniis  adversus  Fsychicos.  The  Montanists  wished  to 
lay  down  as  law  many  things  which  hitherto  had  been  con- 
sidered as  open,  and  to  introduce  several  institutions  that 
were  quite  novel.  The  new  prophets  wished  to  fix,  by  an 
express  law,  the  fasts  on  the  dies  stafionurn,  which  hitherto 
had  been  quite  voluntary,  and  to  extend  these  fasts  longer 
than  to  the  ninth  hour,  or  three  p.m.,  which  hitherto  had 
been  usual ;  and  they  .fixed  on  two  weeks  in  the  year  for  the 
meagre  diet  which  had  before  been  adopted  only  by  the 
ascetics  called  the  Xeropkagice.  At  this  period,  however, 
the  genuine  apostolic  spirit  of  Christian  freedom  opposed 
itself  to  the  new  arrangements  of  Montanism,  as  we  learn 
from  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries  that  were  combated 
by  Tertullian.  It  was  the  same  spirit  which  afterwai'ds  was 
obliged  to  give  way  to  the  preponderance  of  the  Jewish  legal 
tendency  that  was  allied  to  Montanism  and  formed  its  basis, 
but  which  at  the  Reformation  came  forth  in  victorious 
counteraction.  His  opponents  maintained  that  the  fests 
ought  to  be  left  to  every  one's  voluntary  choice,  and  not  he 
prescribed  by  an  authoritative  regulation ;  that  they  neces- 
sarily depended  on  individual  necessities  and  circumstances. 
The  apostles  had  prescribed  no  general  law  relative  to  fasts ; 
and  the  observance  of  the  dies  stationum  ought  to  be  left 
free.  They  appealed  to  the  fact  that  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  speaks  of  the  observance  of  cei*tain  days  as 
a  relic  of  Judaism.  Isaiah  had  declared  that  the  Lord 
required  not  such  fasts,  but  works  of  righteousness  ;  and  the 
Lord  himself  had  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  scruples  in 
reference  to  meats,  by  the  words,  "  Not  that  which  goeth 
into  tlie  mouth  defileth  the  man,  but  that  which  goeth  ont 
of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man,"  Matt.  xv.  11,  which  he 
confirmed  by  his  own  practice.  They  recognised  in  the  life 
of  Christ  the  type  of  Christian  liberty,  the  opposite  of  aU 
legal  asceticism.  They  appealed  to  the  fact  that  he  ate  and 
drank  freely  of  all  things,  and  by  those  who  occupied  an 
ascetic  legal  stand-point  was  called  a  gluttonous  man  and 
a  winebibber.  They  also  availed  themselves  of  PauVs  words, 
'*  But  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for  neither  if  we 
eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not  are  we  the  worse." 
1  Cor.  viii.  8.  We  must  only,  they  said,  believe  with  all  our 
heart,  and  love  God  and  omt  nev^cSaoAM:.  k\\  dei^nds  on  this, 
-it  on  fasting.     They  xe^d&S  \}Cia  xis^  'iSbaXa.  t>&  ^\&s5<i(tfi^ 
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Jewish,  and  even  as  partaking  of  heathenism.  They  classed 
the  Xerophagise  with  the  abstinence  practised  in  the  heathen 
worship,  as  in  that  of  Isis  and  Cybele.  They  justly  charged 
the  advocates  of  these  fasts  with  a  descent  from  the  pure 
moral  stand-point,  and  with  a  leaning  to  what  was  Jewish 
and  heathenish.  Yet  they  were  not  perfectly  true  to  their  own 
principles,  and  could  not  altogether  keep  clear  of  the  influence 
of  the  Jewish  element  and  an  undue  regard  to  externals  in 
religion,  since  they  still  recognised  one  general  fast  as  founded 
on  divine  authority,  and  necessary  for  all;  contrary  to  the 
Pauline  principle  of  the  observance  of  days,  they  regarded 
this  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  Old  Testament  fast-days — 
namely,  the  period  for  commemorating  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
They  appealed  on  its  behalf  to  the  misunderstood  passage  in 
Matt.  xi.  13,  as  if  Christ  spoke  of  such  a  fast  in  reference 
to  his  own  sufferings.^  In  their  controversy  with  Montanism 
these  words  were  frequently  on  their  lips,  "  The  law  and  the 
prophets  were  until  John,"  Luke  xvi.  16.*  Thus  they  re- 
ferred to  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
stand-points,  and  accused  the  Montanists  of  confounding  them 
in  a  two-fold  manner,  in  respect  of  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, as  fer  as  they  wished  to  introduce  what  belonged 
to  the  legal  stand-point  which  had  been  taken  away  by 
Christ,  and  as  far  as  they  wished  to  establish  an  order  of 
prophets  after  the  manner  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  whom 
the  guidance  of  the  church  was  to  depend,  and  attached 
special  importance  to  the  prophetic  gift  as  requisite  for  the 
continued  development  of  the  church  ; — since  with  John  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceased,  and  since  in  Christ  all 
things  were  fulfilled,  a  succession  of  prophets  was  no  longer 
required.  But  Tei-tuUian  might  be  right  in  the  charge  he 
brought  against  them,  tliat  when  it  suited  them  they  acknow- 
ledged what  these  words  ("  The  law  and  the  prophets  were 
until  John  ") '  signified.  No  doubt,  he  meant  that  his  oppo- 
nents here  argued  inconsequentially,  since  they  reproached 
the  Montanists  with  confounding  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

*  Cap.  ii.  "  Certe  inevangelio  illos  dies  jejuniis  determinatos  putant, 
in  quibus  ablatus  est  sponsus,  et  hos  esse  jam  solos  legitimos  jejuni- 
onim  christianorum,  abditis  legalibus  et  propheticis  vetustatibus." 

*  Cap.  ii. 

>  Cap.  ii.  "  Ubi  volant  enim,  agnoscunt  quid  sapiat ;  lex  et  prophetn 
usque  ad  Joannem." 
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stand-points,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  mto  the  same 
eiTor,  and,  when  it  suited  their  purpose,  forsook  the  New 
Testament,  and  went  over  to  tJie  Old.  They  blamed  the 
Montanists  for  innovations  which  contradicted  the  traditions 
of  the  church.  The  Montanists  were  charged  with  fiaming 
arbitrary,  heretical  ordinances,  and  compared  to  those  erro- 
neous teachers  whom  Paul  opposed  in  his  Pastoral  Epistiee^ 
the  teachers  of  a  false  abstinence  ;  or  if  they  appealed  to  the 
new  revelations  from  which  they  had  received  these  new 
doctrines,  it  was  asserted  that  these  revelations  were  not 
those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  of  the  Evil  Spiiit  falsifying  the 
truth ;  these  prophets  were  false  prophets— organs  of  S^tan. 
As  to  the  latter  point, ^  Tertullian  replied,  that  Montanism 
announced  the  same  God  and  the  same  Christ,  embraced  the 
universally  received  fundamental  doctrine  of  God  and  Christ, 
and  agreed  in  all  things  with  the  rule  of  orthodoxy.*  And  in 
another  passage,  he  says,  "  Thou  sayest,  0 '  Psychic,  that  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  Devil ;  and  how  should  such  an  one  enjoin 
services  for  our  God,  which  are  offered  to  no  other  being  than 
our  God  1  Either  maintain  that  Satan  makes  common  cause 
with  our  God,  or  that  Satan  is  to  be  regarded  afi  the  Paia* 
clete."  The  unsatisfactoriness  of  this  vindication  may  be 
easily  perceived  from  what  we  have  akeady  remarked.  The 
Montanist  ethics  might  be  joined  to  the  generally  received 
Christian  doctrines,  and  yet  be  at  variance  with  them  in  their 
fundamental  principles;  the  Montanist  asceticism,  for  ex- 
ample, by  no  means  harmonized  with  the  right  application  of 
the  idea  of  Christ,  and  the  correctly  developed  consciousness 
of  Redemption.  And  the  spirit  of  Satan  could,  indeed,  mingle 
w4th,  and  bedarken  what  proceeded  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  what  Tertullian  himself  says  of 
Satan's  being  (Affen  Gotles)  a  mimic  of  the  Almighty.  The 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete 
to  tradition.  Holy  Scripture,  and  Ratio,  as  Tertullian  expresses 
it  in  this  book,  is  remarkable.  When  tradition  cannot  appeal 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  it  stands  in  greater  need  of 
"  Ratio "  for  its  confirmation,  that  the  ground  of  such  an 
institution,  as  it  is  handed  down  by  ecclesiastical  tradition, 

^  Cap.  ii.  "Novitatem  igitur  objectant,  de  cujus  illicito  praaBciebtiili 
aiit  haeresim  judicandam,  si  humana  praesumptio  -est  aut  p«eadopro* 
phetiam  pronuntiandam,  si  spiritalis  indictio  est  dum  quaqoa  ex  paita 
anathema  audiamus,  qui  aliter  adnuutiamus." 

'  Cap.  i. 
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may  be  demonstrated  to  th^-t  rational  principle  which  re- 
quires a  satisfactory  account  of  everything,  until  the  authority 
of  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete  is  added,  and  the 
established  practice  is  either  confirmed  or  improved  by  the 
divine  authority.  The  "  Ratio''  is,  therefore,  only  some- 
thing intermediate  in  the  guidance  of  the  church,  until  what 
has  been  hitherto  fluctuating  is  established  by  the  authority 
of  divine  revelation.  Tertullian  ascribes  to  the  new  revela- 
tions of  the  Paraclete  an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  decla- 
rations of  Holy  Writ*  It  is  evident  from  what  he  says,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  new  prophets  was  psychologically 
founded  in  the  state  of  feeling  among  Christians  occasioned 
by  the  events  of  the  times.  It  was  the  period  of  the  perse- 
cutions under  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  of  various  wide- 
spi*ead  calamities,  such  as  earthquakes  and  pestilences,  which 
were  regarded  as  omens  of  the  final  tribulation  and  conflict  of 
the  church  which  would  precede  the  second  advent  of  Christ. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  church  should  be  prepared  by  the 
new  admonitions  and  warnings  of  the  Paraclete  to  meet  that 
decisive  event  in  a  suitable  manner.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Christians  by  self-denial,  renunciation  of  the  world,  and 
conquest  over  the  flesh,  to  prepare  themselves — ^by  a  life  of 
self- mortification,  corresponding  to  repentance,  to  second 
their  prayers  to  God  for  deliverance,  and  thus  to  seek  to 
turn  away  his  wrath  in  the  day  of  visitation ;  as  Tertullian 
says,  "  Since  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  lands,  and  by  what- 
ever men  he  wills,  has  annomiced,  so  he  has  ordained,  since 
he  saw  beforehand  the  impending  trials  of  the  church,  or  the 
general  calamities  of  the  world,  that  as  Paraclete  (that  is,  as 
Advocate,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Judge  by  prayer)  he  will 
employ  such  events  as  means  for  the  exercise  of  sobriety  and 
abstinence."  And  in  another  passage  he  says,  that  without 
those  extraordinary  revelations.  Christians,  by  observing  the 
state  of  the  persecuted  church,  might  learn  the  necessity  of 
such  a  strict  mode  of  living.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  our  opponents 
are  really  right  in  asserting  that  since  the  days  of  John  the 
Baptist  no  new  prophetic  voice  was  to  be  expected,  yet  we 
ought  to  be  prophets  to  ourselves  in  this  respect.  I  do  not 
Bay  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  nor  to  win 
his  protection  or  his  favour,  but  that  we  may  fortify  ourselves 

*  Cap.  X.  "  Sed  quia  eorum.  qu8B  ex  traditione  observantur,  tauto 
magis  dignam  rationem  afferre  debeiiiuH,  quanto  cateu^.  *<ix\^\>3LT«  wi^Xwcv- 
tate^  donee  aliquo  cceleaU  charlsmate  aut  coii&tuiftiiX.wt  ^mV.  <iwrv%*si.N»xr 
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against  the  cii'cumstances  of  the  last  times,  that  we  may  prac- 
tise every  kind  of  lowliness  of  mind,  if  any  one  has  to  train 
himself  for  prison,  or  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  or  to  accus- 
tom himself  to  deprivations  and  meagre  fare ;  that  the  Christian 
may  enter  into  prison  such  as  he  would  wish  to  come  out  of 
it ;  that  he  may  undergo  no  pimishmetit  there,  but  only  a 
discipline  ;    that  he  may  find  there  not  the  tortures  of  the 
world,  but  his  own  duties ;    then  he  will  proceed  more  con- 
fidently from  imprisonment  to  victory,  having  nothing  of  the 
flesh,  so  that  the  engines  of  torture  >vill  have  no  matmals  to 
work  upon."     This  passage  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
one-sidedness  of  Tertullian's  ethical  stand-point,  in  its  C(m- 
nexion  with  his  peculiar  disposition,  which  was  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  age.     He  sees  in  Christians  only 
combatants  with  incessant  persecutions ;   the  whole  of  life 
w^as  only  a  training  for  the  last  conflict,  a  training  for  death 
w^hich  met  the  Christian  under  these  persecutions.     It  was 
needful  voluntarily  to  impose  that  on  himself  which  would 
iiltimately  be  imposed  on  him  by  a  power  firom  without 
Such  views  would  naturally  create  a  sad  and  gloomy  image  of 
the  Christian  life.   That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Christian 
life  which  is  not  dependent  on  temporary  circumstances,  but 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  Christianity,  could  not  make 
its  way  as  a  world-transforming  principle  along  with  this  one- 
sidedness.     It  is  also  evident  that  the  childlike  relation  to  t 
reconciled  God,  founded  in  the  consciousness  of  redemptioiv 
must  yield  to  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  wrath  in  judg- 
ment, which  men  sought  to  propitiate  by  self-torture.     Thk 
sentiment  is  expressed,  or  rather  cai'icatured,  by  TertuUiaa 
when  he  says,  "  I  must  not  only  comply  with  God's  will,  but 
flatter  him."     That  is,  in  his  opinion,  do  more  than  he  has 
commanded  me  by  voluntarily  imposing  such  chastisement  oa 
myself.     Here  we  have  the  false  representation  which  resulti 
from  the  separation  of  the  negative  and  positive  elements^  the 
appropriation  of  the  world,  and  the  conquest  over  the  woM 
in  the  service  of  God ;  as  if  over  and  above  the  service  of  God 
in  the  observance  of  his  prcecepta,  there  was  still  a  perfection, 
consisting  in  the  voluntary  performance  of  certain  proofii  of 
self-denial.     But  from  his  own  stand-point   he  sees  in  hii 
opponents  only  the  predominance  of  the  carnal  mind,  idiieh 
made  them  unrecepti\e  of  the  divine,  unreceptive  equally  rf    ' 
the  new  revelation's,  a\\^  oi  ^To^ee&  vcl  overcoming  carnality* 
^^  appeared  to  laim  i^exfecXX^  Ci^xiafco^^TiiC^  ^^f^issaL*<iE«\fllfc 
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limits  on  all  sides  to  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  both  in 
reference  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  prophets,  and  to  the 
progressive  development  of  the  moral  element. ,  "  But  again," 
he  says,  "  ye  place  boimdary-stakes  about  God  both  in  re- 
ference to  his  grace  and  to  the  discipline  of  life  ;  both  as  to 
spiritual  graces,  and  to  religious  solemnities,  so  that  the  per- 
formance of  duties  has  ceased,  and  the  reception  of  his  bene- 
fits, and  ye  deny  that  he  still  imposes  services,  because  the 
law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John."  And  in  another 
passage  TertuUian  wishes  to  prove,  that  among  the  Psychics 
all  is  of  a  piece ;  their  rejection  of  fasts  perfectly  agrees  with 
the  whole  of  their  mental  tendency — ^they  do  not  accuse  sin 
(that  is,  their  judgment  is  so  lax  respecting  sins  of  unchastity), 
and,  therefore,  they  do  not  require  fasts  to  atone  for  them ; 
they  do  not  long  for  the  knowledge  of  revelation,  for  which 
they  ought  to  endeavour  to  prepare  themselves  by  means  of 
the  xerophagise;  and  they  do  not  fear  peculiar  conflicts, 
which  they  ought  to  avert  by  the  stationes.  TertuUian  was 
desirous  of  convincing  his  opponents,  that  in  attacking  the 
ascetic  severity  of  the  Montanists,  they  declined  into  still 
greater  laiity  of  morals.  This  gave  him  occasion  to  expose 
many  of  the  shades  of  the  Christian  life  in  those  times.  We 
admit  that  we  cannot  regard  the  accusations  of  so  vehement  a 
disputant  as  unquestionable  evidence ;  yet,  as  we  elsewhere 
observe  one  extreme  called  into  action  by  another — an  erro- 
x^eous  contempt  of  the  world  by  an  erroneous  secularization  of 
Christianity: — so  it  might  have  happened  in  the  present  in- 
stance., It  may  be  imagined  that  if  one  party  erred  in  an 
imdiscriminating  abandonment  of  the  world,  the  other  would 
err  in  a  too  accommodating,  self-indulgent  conformity  of 
Christianity  to  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  probable  that,  though 
TertuUian,  from  his  ascetic  stand-point,  would  be  in  danger  of 
fiUling  into  one-sided  exaggerations  in  his  account  of  the  prac- 
tical aberrations  of  the  other  party, — ^though  he  might  with- 
hold the  lights  and  bring  forward  the  shadows, — yet  not 
everything  which  he  states  with  so  much  distinctness  could  be 
a  fitbrication,  but  must  have  at  least  a  basis  of  truth. 

In  his  Apology  he  had  presented  the  Agapee  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  a  very  &vourable  light ;  likewise,  in  his  treatise  Ad 
Uaorem,  he  had  made  honourable  mention  of  these  feasts; 
but  now,  regarding  them  with  an  ascetic  spirit,  he  finds  them 
quite  unworthy  of  the  name.  In  a  sarcastic  toii.Q,\ift  '?iJ^w^<5S^ 
to  the  rerelrjr  indulged  in  at  these  meeting,  asi^  ^i)ti^  Xi^^x:^* 
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tious  conduct  between  the  sexes  that  accompanied  them.* 
Whether  there  was  any  foundation  for  these  charges,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  data  are  wanting  for  us  to  judge ;  but,  at  all 
events,  from  comparing  TertuUian's  language  at  an  earlier  and 
a  later  period,  it  is  evident  that  his  judgment,  taken  in  its 
whole  extent,  was  unjust :  yet  he  could  with  propriety  mark 
it  as  a  disreputable  custom  that  the  clergy  were  distinguished 
by  a  double  portion,  a  custom  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  usual 
to  adduce  1  Tim.  v.  17.*  We  observe  the  same  inconsistency 
in  Tertullian  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life,  in  the  maimer 
of  his  speaking  in  this  treatise  of  the  emulation  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  their  demonstrations  of  love  towards  the  confessors  in 
prison.  In  his  pre-montanist  writings,  in  his  exhortation 
addressed  to  the  martyrs,  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
Christian  love  and  the  concern  for  the  bodily  relief  of  the 
sufiferers  that  was  shown  by  their  brethren ;  but  in  the  present 
treatise,  he  regards  it  in  quite  a  dififerent  light.  The  un&ir- 
ness  of  a  rugged  ascetic  tendency  cannot  be  concealed ;  al- 
though it  might  be  that  he  found  cause  for  just  censure  when 
Christians  suffered  themselves  too  readily  to  be  fascinated  by 
those  who  professed  to  suffer  for  the  cause  of  the  Grospel;  whoi 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  them,  and  made  them 
presents,  they  led  to  the  practice  of  much  deception ;  when 
they  cared  for  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  prisoners  in  such  a 
way  as  was  not  suited  to  prepare  them  for  the  hist  conflict, 
but  might  probably  injure  the  souls  of  many.  He  says,  •*  It 
is  plainly  your  employment  to  provide  eating-houses  for  un- 
certain martyrs  in  the  prisons,  that  they  may  not  miss  their 
wonted  way  of  living,  that  life  may  not  be  wearisome,  that 
they  may  not  take  offence  in  the  new  school  of  abstinence  which 
your  Pristinus  (no  Christian  martyr)  never  attempted."  This 
is  a  passage  which  suggests  many  inquiries  and  remarks.  Ter- 
tullian speaks  of  "  uncertain  martyrs"  {martyrihtis  incerti^ 
He  therefore  implies  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  were 
really  Christian  martyrs,  or  whether  they  were  not  imprisoned 
on  some  other  account,  and  only  pretended  that  they  were 
suffering  for  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  love  and  benevolence  of  Christians.     What  we  are 

1  Cap.  xvii.  "  Apud  te  agape  in  cacabis  fervet ;  fides  in  salinU  alct 
spes  in  ferculis  jacet.  Sed  majoris  est  agape,  quia  per  hunc  adoleseeo- 
tes  tul  cum  sororibus  dormiuut;  appendices  scilicet  galsB  laaeivii 
atque  luxuria  est." 

^  What  TertuHian  aa^a  \&  QOTi^xm^^Wi^  vjc^t;^  k^Mtolio  CoostitatiM 
lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
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told  in  the  Peregrinus  Proteus  of  Lucian  sei-ves  to  confirm  this 
view;  for  though  this  history  is  a^ fiction,  yet  it  must  be 
founded  on  an  image  drawn  from  the  life.  By  the  manner 
of  designating  Pristinus,  TertulHan  evidently  makes  a  con- 
trast between  the  vester  and  the  christianus  martyr.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  although  by  the  opposite  pai-ty  he  was  regarded 
08  a  martyr,  TertulUim  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  Christian  martyr.  Not  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand by  this,  that  this  person  merely  pretended  to  be  a 
Christian  in  order  that  he  might  be  maintained  and  cherished 
by  the  Christians — for  he  would  hardly  have  endured  from 
this  motive  to  expose  himself  to  torture ;  but  Tei*tullian  so 
designated  him,  because  he  could  not  discover  the  Christian 
disposition  in  him,  and  supposed  that  he  had  not  faithfully 
confessed  Christianity,  but  had  appeared  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation before  the  tribunal,  and  enervated  by  previous  excesses, 
would  soon  be  put  to  the  torture.  When  Tertullian  makes  it 
80  heftivy  an  accusation  that  they  had  tried  to  fortify  this  man 
against  the  torture  by  merum  conditum  tanquam  antidotum, 
his  ill-will  is  very  apparent,  and  can  only  serve  to  throw  suspi- 
cion on  the  credibility  of  his  whole  statement.  Such  medi- 
cated wine  was  usually  given  to  condemned  malefactors  in 
order  to  deaden  the  feeling  of  the  torture  to  which  they  were 
subjected.  Yet,  a  person,  as  a  genuine  Christian,  might  feel 
himself  compelled,  after  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  to  refuse 
Buch  a  means  of  producing  insensibility,  in  order  that,  con- 
fiding in  God's  strength,  he  might  diink  the  cup  of  suffering 
in  full  consciousness,  and  with  undisturbed  presence  of  mind.* 

Tertullian,  who  certainly  was  aware  that  the  essence  of 
genuine  Christianity  consists  in  all-pervading  love,  objected  to 
file  opposite  party  that  they  made  the  appeal  to  love  only 
as  a  pretence,  in  order  to  avoid  the  privations  required  of 
them.  He  says,  "  And  we  know  what  are  the  recommenda- 
tions for  carnal  conveniences,  how  easy  it  is  to  say,  *  I  must 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  love  God  and  my  neighbour  as 
myself;  for  on  these  two  commands  hang  all  the  law  and  the 

*  Such  medicated  wine  was  offered  to  Bishop  Fructuosus  of  Tarragon 
in  the  Valerian  persecution,  and  he  took  no  offence  at  it,  though  he 
believed  that  he  did  not  require  this  assistance,  and  would  not  break  his 
fast  on  a  Wednesday  for  it  hefore  the  appointed  time.  "  Cumque  multi 
ex  fratema  caritate  iis  offerrent,  ut  condite  permixU  i^qc,w\\x\si  ^\iis^%x^\)X>^^ 
ait;  Nondum  est  bora  sol vendi  jejunii.    A.geb«.\i\]iT  eoi\xi  Vot^i  ^\«l 

qaarta  aiquidem  in  carcere  (Fnictuosua  and  ViVa  \.^o  ^<^WiWiS^  QSQaa^^. 

iSrfa  aUUoaea  BoUenniter  celebraverant." 
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prophets,  not  in  the  emptiness  of  the  lungs  and  inte8tine&"* 
Certainly,  the  appeal  that  everything  depends  on  love  is  often 
made  by  those  by  whom  its  importance  is  least  felt^  in  order 
to  dispense  with  the  means  of  grace  and  virtue,  which  they 
erroneously  believe  they  can  do  without,  and  strive  against  the 
imposition  of  many  a  duty  that  is  troublesome  to  them.  But 
we  have  no  reason  to  follow  here  the  charges  brought  by  Te^ 
tullian,  and  we  may  well  recognise  in  these  words  the  reaction 
of  a  free  Christian  spirit  against  the  ascetic  materialioDg  of 
religion. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in 
many  instances,  was  not  deficient  in  correct  hermeneutical 
principles,  and  a  sound  exegetical  tact,  when  he  was  not  ham- 
pered by  a  particular  party  bias,  could  here,  where  such  a  bias 
overruled  his  judgment,  explain  the  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  were  brought  against  him  in  so  forced  a  manner, 
in  order  to  find  what  he  wished  in  them.  This  is  shown,  fe 
example,  in  his  interpretation  of  Rom.  xiv.  17,  20,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  used  by  his  opponents,  not  without 
reason,  in  favour  of  their  views;  He  quotes  the  words  of  Paul 
in  Rom.  xiv.  20:  "  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of  God** 
"  What  work  of  God  1 "  he  asks  ;  and  replies  :  "  It  is  that  of 
which  he  says,  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink 
wine."  Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  connexion,  he  could  find  exactly 
in  these  words  a  confirmation  of  the  notion  that  such  absti- 
nence was  a  work  of  God.  When,  further,  it  was  objected  to 
him,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  not  meat  and  drink,  nor 
in  all  those  outward  things,  according  to  Rom.  xiv.  17,  and 
1  Cor.  viii.  8,  he  thus  replies,  "  The  kingdom  of  (Jod  is  indeed 
not  meat  and  drink,  and  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God, 
(thou  canst  not  believe  that  this  is  said  of  meagre  diet,  but 
rather  of  rich  and  choice  viands,)  for  when  he  adds,  *For 
neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  "not  are  we 
the  worse,'  so  this  rather  touches  thee,  who  thinkest  that  thou 
hast  some  advantage  if  thou  eatest,  and  that  something  is 
wanting  to  thee  if  thou  eatest  not,  and  on  that  account  blamest 
these  regulations."  Tertullian  would  therefore  find  in  these 
passages  only  this  sentiment,  that  no  worth  should  be  attached 
to  eating,  as  was  done  by  his  opponents,  and  so  he  would  make 
use  of  them  in  recommendation  of  fasting.  But  this  ai^- 
jnent  could  only  affect  his  opponents  if  they  had  made  the 
mere  non-observance  oi  ic&\i^^'^^\xssi\^^'<iax^  Bu^ 

0cordiz:g  +^  the  sense  an^  «vvc\\*  qI  ^^^  ^^ss^ss^^^iioRs^  ^s^ 
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combated  the  tendency  which  attributed  to  certain  modes  of 
abstinence  such  importance  in  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 
In  the  same  way,  he  appealed  erroneously  to  the  passage  in 
the  sermon  on  the  mount,  in  which  Christ  pronounces  blessed 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst.^ 

When  his  opponents  discovered  in  the  introduction  of  new 
fitst-days  a  Jewish  observance  of  days  and  times,*  Tertullian 
makes, a  reply  from  which  we  may  learn  how  little  he  entered 
into  the  full  meaning  of  those  words,  and  of  the  contrast 
made  by  the  apostle  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  stand- 
points. It  was  his  opinion  that  these  words  referred  only  to 
the  observance  of  Jewish  feasts,  and  not  to  such  as  were  sub- 
stituted for  them,  and  in  coiTespondence  with  the  Christian 
stand-point.  His  view  of  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  which 
we  have  ali-eady  noticed,  is  founded  on  a  notion  of  this  kind.. 
He  charged  his  opponents  with  inconsistency,  when  they  still 
celebrated  Christian  festivals  confined  to  certain  times,  as  he 
says,  "  For  if  in  Christ  there  is  a  new  creation,  there  must 
also  be  new  festivals ;  or  if  the  apostle  has  abolished  all  re- 
ligious celebmtion  of  times,  of  days,  and  months,  and  years, 
why  should  we  celebrate  the  Paschal  feast  yearly  in  the  first 
month  %  Why  do  we  spend  fifty  days  from  that  time  in  all 
joyfiilness  ] "  On  this  occasion,  also,  Tertullian  objects  to  his 
opponents,  that  they  felt  no  scruple  in  turning  the  Sabbath 
into  a  fast-day,  which  he,  as  a  Montanist,  considered  lawful 
only  for  the  Easter  Sabbath.  The  importance  which  he 
attached  to  this  difference  fomis  one  of  the  distinctive  marks 
between  the  spirit  of  this  book  and  that  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  treatise  De  Oratione. 

His  opponents  might  have  easily  answered  this  objection  by 
adverting  to  the  distinction  of  the  different  sense  in  which  the 
festivals  were  celebrated  from  the  stand-point  of  Judaism  and 
from  that  of  Christianity  ;  in  reference  to  the  celebration  of 
the  feasts,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  the  new  Montanist  fasts. 
they  might  have  adhered  to  the  stand-point  of  Christian 
fre^om,  which  was  confined  to  no  particular  times.  Yet, 
otherwise,  there  was  a  correct  conception  of  the  relation  of 
festivals  to  the  Christian  consciousness,  when  Tertullian  in 
another  passage  says,  in  reference  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "  Although  we  should  always  com- 
memorate the  sufferings  of  Christ,  withowt  ^^\]\xi'cJCv>fCL  ^^J^ 
boui^  jet  we  do  bo  more  impressively  'wVieti  \ii^  wsX  'v^  ^aR»- 
'  (Jap.  XY.  «  G«t\Av.\^ 
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ciated  with  the  name  of  statio.  For  even  soldiers,  who  are 
never  unmindful  of  their  military  oath,  still  obey  it  more 
strictly  when  they  mount  guard."  The  leading  thought  here 
is,  that  the  consciousness  of  the  redeeming  sufferings  of  Chiitit 
most  animate  the  whole  of  the  Christian  life,  but  that  the 
dies  stationum  were  instituted  in  order  to  give  special  promi- 
nence to  an  event  that  ought  always  to  be  present  to  the 
Christian  consciousness.  The  error  only  lay  in  supposing 
that  the  exercises  of  devotion  on  the  dies  stationum  were 
better  suited  to  represent  the  consequences  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  than  what  might  take  place  in  the  whole  course  of 
Christian  life. 

Tertulhan,  in  vindicating  himself  from  the  charge  of  arl»* 
trary  innovation,  appeals  to  similar  new  institutions  on  the 
part  of  his  opponents'  solemn  assemblies  connected  with  lasts. 
Thus  he  says, — "  But  it  is  well  that  the  bishops  should  be  in 
the  habit  of  enjoining  fasts  on  all  the  people  ;  I  do  not  mean 
fyr  the  purpose  of  collecting  alms,^  according  to  your  capacity 
of  apprehension,  but  for  some  object  of  anxiety  relating  to  the 
church."  We  here  perceive  the  objection  which  Tertullian 
brings  against  his  opponents,  as  if  they  could  submit  to  those 
deprivations  only  for  charitable  purposes,  but  were  unable  to 
comprehend  the  spiritual  meaning  and  importance  of  fasting. 
He  concludes  thus, — "  Why,  then,  if  you  at  the  command  of 
one  man  all  join  in  such  an  act  of  humiliation  (raTreo'o^pufiyair) 
before  God,  do  you  blame  us  for  a  simihu:  union  in  feasts  and 
xerophagiflB  and  stationes  ?  unless,  perhaps,  we  offend  against 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  the  iniperiiil  edicts  which  are 
opposed  to  private  meetings."  We  notice  here  a  sarcastic  tone, 
in  TertuUian's  insinuation,  that  his  opponents  were  too  bc- 
commodating  to  the  civil  law,  too  timorous  in  their  obedience. 
Further,  then,  he  appeals  to  the  holding  of  representative 
synods,  which  were  opened  with  united  prayer  and  iastiag, 
in  Achaia,  where  the  ancient  spirit  of  league  had  influenced 
the  mode  of  managing  ecclesiastical  affairs.  He  himself  had 
attended  isuch  assembSes,  and  had  come  forward  to  vindicate 
them  when  they  were  attacked,  probably  as  innovations. 

When  the  opponents  of  Montanist  acts  of  abstinence  com- 
pared them  to  those  of  the  heathen,  Tertullian  was  not  care- 
ful to  repel  the  charge  ;  he  admitted  the  analogy,  and  made 

'  The  bitihops  were  acc\x&\.ome(V,  \i\iQxv.  t.\vQ  uecesBlties  of  the  ehardi 
irere  urgent,  to  appomt  !asvda^^,oiiNi\i\<i\v^V*.\.>«^  i8«^\«\*hitf- 
oooe  was  to  Le  employed  lot  Wift  iviW^l  Ql\}cL<i\QOTsa^SfeMMMflu 
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tiae  of  it  for  his  object.     He  even  appealed  to  the  heathen 
fasts  and  penitentiary  processions,  especially  as  they  were 
practised  in  that  part  of  Africa.     He  gives  a  striking  descrip- 
tion of  them.     "  Even  the  heathen  know  every  kind  of  self- 
humiliation  ;    (omnem  raireivoippovrjertv,)     When  the  heavens 
are  torpid  and  the  year  is  dried  up,  bare-footed  processions  are 
annoimced,  the  magistrates  lay  aside  their  purple,  the  fasces 
are  reversed,  they  invoke,  they  prepare  a  victim.     Moreover, 
in  some  colonies,  according  to  an  annual  custom,  they  are 
veiled  in  sackcloth,  and,  sprinkled  with  ashes,  importime  their 
idols.     The  baths  and  taverns  are  closed  to  the  ninth  hour ; 
one  fire  binms  publicly  on  the  altars,  nor  is  water  kept  in  the 
dishes."  *      While  his  opponents  availed  themselves  of  such 
comparisons,  in  order  to  charge  the  Montanists  with  addiction 
to  heathen  practices,  TertuILian,  on  the   contrary,  sees  in 
these  very  practices  a  caricatiu^  of  the  truth,  which  attains 
its  right  position  in  Christianity.     This  is  the  leading  idea 
which  we  have  already  found  in  Tertullian,  and  which  we 
have  seen  applied  by  him  to  the  relation  between  the  heretics 
and  the  cathohcs.      Everywhere  the  original  precedes  the 
fijsification.     Error  is  a  false  imitation  of  truth ;  the  mis- 
understood, falsely  applied  rehgious  element  is  the  groimd- 
work  of  superstition ;  as  he  says  in  his  own  style,  "  The  devil 
is  a  zealous  imitator  of  divine  things."  *     There  is,  indeed,  in 
what  Tertullian  says,  a  great  truth,  according  to  which,  in  all 
earlier  religious  stand-points  there  is  a  foreboding  of  Christi- 
anity,— a  consciousness  of  truth  at  the  basis  which  leads  to 
Chnistianity.     But  the  question  is,  what  is  the  truth  that 
everywhere  lies  at  the  basis,  and  what  is  its  caricature  ]     What 
forms  the  point  of  connexion  with  Christianity,  and  what  the 
point  of  opposition  to  it  ?     In  order  to  be  fully  competent  to 
resolve  these  questions,  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  pecuhar 
nature  of  Christianity  is  absolutely  necessary.     But  that 
dear,  and  consequentially  developed  consciousness  on  the 
peculiar  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  and  heathenism 
was  wanting  to  Tertullian,  and  hence  he  foiled  in  the  right 
application  of  that  truth.     Certainly  in  the  usages  of  heathen- 
ism to  which  he  appealed,  there  was  a  religious  truth  at  the 
baaiSy  a  consciousness  of  disunion  with  God,  the  need  of  re- 

*  Cap.  xvL 

'  Cap.  xvi     "Hinc  divina  constabat,  quam  diaboluB  diyinoTusv 
mnolator  imitatur.    Ex  veritate  mendaciuia  aVc\a\>ux,  ^x  t^^^^^ia 
Bapendtio  eompiDgituT," 

VOL,  JL  B  B  ' 
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conciliation  and  redemption.      But  this  feeHng  was  not  cor- 
rectly understood.     The  need,  could  not  attain  its  foil  satis- 
faction :  the  nature  of  this  need  and  its  satisfieustion  were  only 
to  be  found  in  Christianity.     The  consciousness  of  recdTed 
redemption,  and  the  child-like  relation  to  God  founded  upon 
it,  was  necessary  to  remove  all  those  circumstances  andusagn 
which  proceeded  from  a  feeling  of  disunion  with  God ;  and  a 
beclouded,  disturbed  state  of  Christian  consciousness  ought 
be  ti-aced  in  Montanism  to  its  contact  in  some  points  irith 
heathenism  and  Judaism.     It  is  deserving  of  notioe  that 
Tertullian  is  disposed  to  find  a  TaTr€Lvo<^o<rvvri  even  among  the 
heathen.     The  use  of  this  word  in  a  religious  sense  pecuUaily 
marks  the  contrast  between  the  Christian  and  the  ancient 
world  ;  but  where  the  feeling  of  disunion  with  God  was  strong 
in  the  heathen  world,  as  was  especially  the  case  in  the  religious 
forms  derived  from  the  East,  and  in  the  last  times  of  the 
declining  ancient  world — there  those  acts  of  self-renunciation 
were  practised,  which,  nevertheless,  as  they  were  not  connected 
with  the  consciousness  of  redemption,  and  proceeded  firom 
fear,  not  from  love,  were  something  totally  different  from 
what  corresponds  to  the  Christian  idea  of  Tairtivo^po9vrfi. 
Here  again  we  detect  a  fundamental  error  of  Tertulmn  and 
of  Montanism. 

At  this  time  a  controversy  arose,  similar  to  that  which  is 
treated  of  in  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians^  on  ike 
veiling  of  femaleSj  especially  in  the  public  meetings  of  the 
church.  All  the  churches,  Greek  and  Roman,  ^^eed  in  allow- 
ing married  women  to  appear  veiled  in  their  assemblies.  Tbk 
was  considered  as  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  apostle  Paul.  It  was  thoijight  that  in  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Epistle  which  contained  an  application  of  genenl 
principles  of  Christian  prudence  to  certain  temporal  and  loctl 
relations,  directions  might  be  found  which  would  be  available 
for  all  ages.  There  were,  indeed,  a  variety  of  circumstanoes 
which  would  induce  the  apostle  to  commiuiicate  that  advioa 
But  a  distinction  in  the  custom  existed  in  reference  to  viiginik 
In  Greece,  and  some  parts  of  the  East,  virgins  as  well  as  ma^ 
ried  women  were  allowed  to  be  veiled  in  public ;  which  pro- 
bably arose  from  early  heathen  customs.^      Some  penoBi     | 

^  As  appears  from  Tertullian's  words,  De  Virg.  Veland.  eva,  iL  •?»      ' 
Graeciam  et  q\ia&dam  ^>«ix\>ttm&  c^^^"  (jbordering  diatrieta  mto  iriikk 
Christianity  had  found  cuViMiCft— «\\wva.^  ^iJoa  t«^Aca%  \a  b«  < 
mong  tribea  not  beVongViiigX^  x\i^'BwtaM^'^aK^\pi\'*  ^^^sixn^v 
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maintained  that  the  word  yvyrj  in  Paul's  Epistle  denoted  the 
female  sex  in  general;  others,  that  it  meant  only  married 
women.  Virgins  who  had  resolved  not  to  marry  were  every- 
where veiled;  but  in  those  coimtries  they  laid  aside  the  veil 
in  the  Christian  assemblies.  Tertullian  justly  spoke  against 
this  practice,  as  flattering  the  vanity  of  the  virgins  by  thus 
distinguishing  them  in  public  meetings,  and  as  exposing  them 
to  dangerous  temptations.  "  t)o  the  virgins,"  he  asked,  '* adorn 
the  church,  or  does  the  church  adorn  the  virgins,  and  com- 
mend them  to  God  f  Hitherto,  a  difiference  of  usage  in  this 
respect,  as  in  many  other  outward  things,  had  existed  without 
disturbing  Christian  union.  But  now  the  Montanists,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  utterances  of  their  prophets,  required  the 
virgins  to  be  veiled,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Roman  church 
willed  the  ancient  usage  handed  down  from  the  early  Roman 
bishops  to  be  r^arded  as  an  universal  law. 

Tertullian,  who  already  in  his  book  De  Oratione,  and  after- 
w^ds  in  a  Greek  work,  had  handled  this  subject,  composed  a 
polemical  discourse  upon 'it  in  the  Latin  language!  However 
unimportant  in  itself  the  subject  might  be  which  was  here 
discussed,  it  gave  Tertullian  an  opportunity  of  setting  forth  in 
connexion  with  it  many  important  points  of  the  Montanist 
system.  He  was,  as  we  have  already  seen  on  several  occasions, 
as  a  Montanist,  an  impugner  of  a  one-sided  traditional  ten- 
dency in  the  church,  which  mechanically  held  fast  to  what 
had  been  once  established.  He  did  not  satisfy  himself  with 
the  authority  of  mere  establitdiment ;  he  would  not  be  over- 
raled  by  the  authority  of  this  or  the  other  church  which 
boasted  of  its  ancient  traditions;  internal  grounds  weighed 
more  with  him  than  mere  establishment.  He  required  the 
ratio  along  with  the  tradition.  And  now  the  new  revelations 
of  the  Paraclete  came  as  a  reinforcement,  by  which  what  was 
formerly  doubtful  was  decided,  and  the  church  was  carried  on 
to  a  higher  stage  in  its  development.  But  here,  as  was  evi- 
dent from  many  indications,  he  had  to  combat  with  the  arro- 
gant daims  of  the  Roman  church.  He  alludes  sarcastically  to 
persons  who  appealed  to  the  authority  of  their  predecessors, 
the  succession  of  the  Roman  bishops.  When  the  Roman 
diiirch  advanced  claims  for  special  consideration  as  an  E celesta 
Apogtolicay  he  gave  its  advocates  to  understand  that  there 
were  other  JSccksice  Apostoliccey  who  had  even  greater  ri^httc^ 

fliiMi  tofts  MbaeoDdnnt    Est  et  sub  hoc  c(£\o  inftUtwlum  \%Xv)i^  ^\<s<(^^\  "c^^^ 
a^foUffitatiQncajkiem  aut  barbaricn  coQBuetudmem*\\\«xcL«dAAX^«^»> 
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speak ;  as  he  says,  "  1  have  appealed  to  those  chtirches,  which 
were  founded  by  the  apostles  themselves,  or  by  apostolic  men, 
and,  I  think,  earlier  than  certain  people;"  which  no  donbt 
refers  to  the  high  antiquity  claimed  by  the  Roman  church. 
Speaking  against  the  appeal  to  tradition,  he  says  that  against 
the  truth  no  other  rule  can  make  itself  valid;  no  length  of 
time,  no  authority  of  persons,  no  privilege  of  certain  districts; 
and  he  intimates  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  tradition; 
that,  unconsciously,  elements  of  falsehood  will  mingle  with 
tradition,  and  thus,  in  course  of  time,  falsehood  will  be  strong 
enough  to  make  head  against  truth  itself.  "  Hence,"  he  says^ 
"  a  custom  set  on  foot  by  ignorance  or  simplicity,  in  course  of 
time  acquires  the  force  of  habit,  and  thus  maintains  itself 
against  the  truth.  But  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  calls  himsdf 
the  Truth,  not  Custom.  And  if  Christ  be  always,  and  brfore 
all,  equally  is  truth  eternal  and  ancient.  Let  those  penom 
consider  this,  to  whom  that  is  new  which  in  itself  is  old.  Not 
novelty,  but  truth,  refutes  heresies.  Whatever  contradictB 
truth  is  a  heresy,  even  though  it  be  an  ancient  cnstom.*'  Hme 
we  find,  if  we  develop  the  full  meaning  of  this  language,  the 
principle  that  true  tradition  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
Christ:  whatever  springs  not  from  that  source  is  polluted; 
what  comes  forth  as  a  novelty  against  an  ancient  error  can 
justly  defend  itself  by  the  inward  might  of  truth  against  any- 
thing erroneous  that  in  length  of  time  has  acquired  the  snpie- 
macy.  The  idea  of  heresy  is  here  far  too  widely  extended,  if 
heresy  and  error  are  deemed  identical;  but  yet  this  idea  is 
brought  within  narrower  limits,  if  we  connect  with  it  the  anti- 
thesis including  the  reference  to  Christ,  and  that  which,  is 
we  shall  afterwards  see,  Tertullian  distinguishes  as  the  easenoe 
of  the  Gospel. 

Tertullian  thought  that  the  new,  as  opposed  to  the  old  and 
established,  was  no  mark  of  the  heretical;  but,  according  to 
his  view,  to  designate  the  heretical  as  such,  this  mark  must  be 
added,  that  a  doctrine  made  its  appearance  in  oppositicm  to 
the  original  fundamental  truth  warranted  by  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles  in  all  the  churches.   Now,  in  what  does  Tertnffim 
place  this  foundation  of  the  genuine  apostolic  tradition,  from     ^ 
which  no  one  may  venture  to  swerve  ?     He  gives  such  a  list 
of  essential  doctrines,  not  a  system  of  definite  ideas^  bnt  pan    I 
facts,  the  factA  oi  the  sjiiiouncement  of  salvation  wiudk  Baf0    • 
Christ  for  their  centraX  ^oyo\..    ^'  'Mii'^l  \\!l  ^\ia  Q«l  thmdi^i    j 
Creator  of  the  ^OTld,  aa^  \^  ^tl  ^«ek»  ^3kwi^^\3«w.\'^  ^ 
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Virgin  Mary,  crucified  tinder  Pontius  Pilate,  who  rose  again 
the  third  day,  ascended  to  heaven,  now  sits  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  will  come  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  by 
whom  also  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  This  he  terms 
"  the  sole,  immovable,  and  unalterable  rule  of  faith."  *  All 
progressive  development  of  Christianity  must  proceed  on  this 
foundation ;  but  while  this  is  firmly  retained,  still  there  must 
be  a  progressive  development  effected  by  the  illumination  of 
the  Holy  Spirit :  there  must  be  no  standing  still.  "  Only  let 
this  law  of  faith  remain,"  he  says,  "  and  other  things  relating 
to  discipline  and  Christian  conduct  will  allow  the  novelty  of 
correction,  the  grace  of  God  continuing  to  work  even  to  the 
end.  For  what  would  this  be,  if,  while  Satan  works  con- 
tinually, and  adds  daily  to  the  inventions  of  evil,  the  grace 
of  God  were  to  cease,  or  leave  off"  to  advance  1  On  this 
account,  the  Lord  has  sent  the  Paraclete,  that  since  human 
mediocrity  cannot  receive  all  things  at  once,  it  may,  by  little 
and  little,  be  directed  and  led  to  perfection,  by  that  substitute 
of  the  Lord,  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  he  appeals  to  Christ's 
promise  of  the  future  influences  of  the  Paraclete,  as  being 
threefold,  namely,  the  perfecting  of  the  moral  element,  the 
unfolding  the  meaning  of  holy  writ,  and  the  purer  knowledge 
of  truth  generally.*  He  acknowledges  that  the  supernatural, 
as  well  as  tlie  natural,  must  follow  the  law  of  successive  deve- 
lopment Here  he  appeals  to  the  unity  that  pervades  the 
works  of  God,  the  one  law,  as  in  the  development  of  the  na- 
tural creation,  so  in  the  new  creation  of  which  revelation  is  the 
instrument.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  is  without  its  age :  all  things 
wait  their  time.  *  There  is  a  time  for  everything,'  says  Eccle- 
siastes.  See  how  the  creation  itself  by  degrees  advances  to  fruit. 
There  is  first  the  seed,  and  from  the  seed  the  shrub  arises,  and 
from  the  shrub  ascends  the  tree;  then  the  branches  and  leaves 
acquire  strength,  and  the  whole  formation  of  the  tree  is  com- 
pleted ;  then  the  swelling  of  the  bud,  and  the  flower  breaks 
forth  ftom  the  bud,  and  from  the  flower  the  fruit  opens;  and 
this  last  is  for  some  time  rude  and  mis-shapen,  but  gradually 
growing  according  to  its  proper  age,  it  acquires  mellowness. 
Thus  also  it  is  with  righteousness  (for  there  is  the  same  God 
of  righteousness  and  of  the  creation) :  at  first  it  was  in  the 

'  "Regala  fidei  sola  immobilis  et  irreformabilis." 

•  ••Quae  est  ergo  Paracleti  administratio,  nisi  hs^d,  quod  disciplina 
dirigitur,  quod  scriptaraB  revelantur,  quod  intellectus  ret'orniat\iY,<\\\^<i. 
«d  meliora  proficitur." 
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rudiments,  nature  feai'ing  God;  then  through  the  law  and  the 
prophets  it  advanced  to  infancy;  thence  through  the  Gospel 
it  grew  up  to  youth ;  and  now  by  the  Paraclete  it  is  anived  at 
maturity.  For  he  alone  is  to  be  named  and  honoured  as  a 
master  by  Clirist.  For  he  does  not  speak  from  himself  but 
only  what  things  are  committed  to  him  by  Christ.  He  is  the 
only  forerunner,  for  he  is  the  only  one  who  comes  after 
Christ."  (Without  doubt,  Tertullian  means  to  say,  that  the 
only  appeal  must  lie  to  the  preceding  revelations  of  the  Par*- 
clete,  whose  office  it  is  to  carry  on  the  development  of  Chxis* 
tiau  truth :  that  the  only  appeal  is  to  the  authority  of  this 
divine  antecessor,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  men  as  forerun^ 
iiers,  such  as  the  Konian  bishops.)  "  They  who  have  received 
him,  prefer  truth  to  custom.  They  who  hear  him  who  still 
prophesies,  and  not  merely  in  ancient  times,  veil  the  virgina"' 
In  this  last  passage  is  contained  an  opposite  view  to  those  who 
maintained  that  with  John  the  Baptist  the  series  of  prophets 
was  closed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  appears  that  Tertullian  had  a 
right  conception  of  perfectibility  as  a  progi-essive  derelopment 
of  Christianity.  This  progression  was  regarded  by  him  as 
depending  on  the  unchangeable  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity. 
Progressive  development  was  not  a  development  passing  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Christianity,  but  moving  within  them. 
His  view  was  only  erroneous  in  this  respect,  that  what  should 
have  been  regarded  as  something  proceeding  from  the  peculiar 
natm'e  of  Christianity  was  made  to  depend  on  the  authority 
of  an  order  of  prophets  who  assumed  the  supreme  guidance  of 
the  church.  This  was  afterwards  committed  by  the  catholic 
church  to  the  collective  body  of  bishops,  and  thus  the  Mouta- 
nist  conception  passed  over  to  the  catholic,  which  was  specially 
developed  by  Vincentius  Lerinensis.  It  is  also  deserving  of 
notice,  how  the  individual  who  has  often  been  regarded  as  the 
representative  of  the  most  uncompromising  supematuralism, 
and  who,  by  single  overwrought  expressions,  justified  the 
opinion,  endeavoured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  the  superaa- 
turol  into  unison  with  the  natural,  the  kingdom  of  grace  into 
harmony  with  the  kingdom  of  nature.  QTius  he  appeals  to  the 
harmony  subsisting  between  holy  writ,  nature,  and  Christian 
discipline.  "  Scripture,"  he  says,  "  founds  the  law,  natme 
testifies  to  it,  and  discipline  requires  it." 

As  he  found  in  an  ori^^inal  consciousness  of  God  the  imooih 
Boious  foreboding  o£  CbiisitoxA.^  ,^xl^^^\sx\.^1  <^\£Ck&suaufori^ 
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80  he  thought  in  general,  that  what  was  deduced  firom  the  nature 
of  man  os  the  ofEapring  of  God, — what  had  transpired  in  its 
development  previous  to  Christianity, — ^must  point  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  stand  in  unison  with  it.  "  By  virtue  of  the  silent 
oonsoiousness  of  nature,  the  divinity  of  the  soul  itself,  without 
men  being  conscious  of  it,  has  brought  this  into  the  use  of 
language,  as  also  many  other  things  which,  according  to  Scrip- 
tare,  are  to  be  done  and  said,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  show  else- 
where/' TertuUiau,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  when  he  vindicates 
customs  or  manners  which  in  his  opinion  have  a  sound  inter- 
nal right,  the  rcUio  for  themselves, — ^agree  with  the  spirit  of 
Montanism, — or  were  confirmed  by  an  express  oracle  of  the  new 
prophets,  makes  the  authority  of  tradition  independent  of 
holy  writ,  here  rather  opposes  the  authority  of  Scripture  to 
tradition,  to  which  an  appeal  was  made.  "  Interpret  thy 
Scriptures,  which  custom  knows  not,  for  had  it  known  tliem, 
it  would  never  have  existed." 

Chronological  data  lead  us  to  plaoe  in  the  series  of  works 
which  Tertullian  composed  when  a  Montanist,  his  treatise  Ue 
FaUio,  although  it  contains  no  internal  marks  of  Montanist 
views,  which  is  not  surprising,  since  the  subject  of  it  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  Montanist  controversies :  it  is  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  philosopher  s  mantle  {rpij^tay,  pallium),  which  was 
ridiculed  by  the  people  of  Carthage  as  a  foreign  Greek  fashion, 
accompanied  by  a  satirical  discourse  against  the  extravagance, 
luxury,  and  corrupt  morals  of  that  degenerate  capital.  This 
mantle  was  the  distinctive  dress  of  heathen  philosophers  and 
asoetics.  By  means  of  this  dress,  when  they  appeared  in 
public,*  they  attracted  much  attention,  collected  aroimd  them 
troops  of  those  who  were  eager  after  knowledge  or  novelty, 
and  were  able,  if  it  were  not  their  aim  to  indulge  in  mere 
showy  declamation,  to  disseminate  on  such  occasions  salutary 
lessons.  Those  persons  among  the  heathen  who  were  distin- 
guished by  this  dress,  continued  to  wear  it  after  they  became 
Christians ;  and  Christians  who  were  ascetics  assumed  it  in 
order  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  multitude,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  that  they  might  be  able  to  present  Chris- 
tianity as  the  new  philosophy  derived  from  the  barbarians  of 
the  East  to  the  groups  that  gathered  around  them.  We  may 
compare  this  with  the  conduct  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  East 

*  Thus  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  that  when  a  person  saw  him  in  the 
philosopher's  mantle,  he  saluted  him  with  the  words^  <^iK^<ro^«  •x!>^v%^%!cA 
Miiglit  to  convene  with  him  on  higher  sub^ecia.    Dial.  c.  Tt^V  m^x* 
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Indies,  who  represented  themselves  to  be  Saniahs  from  the 
West;  which,  if  nothing  else  were  added  incjonsistent  with  the 
truth,  might  in  itself  be  a  blameless  external  accommodation. 

Tertullian  represents  the  pallium  as  justifying  itself  in  pre- 
ference  to  the  toga,  the  dress  of  people  of  business,  against  the 
charge  of  a  life  not  generally  useful,  and  saying,  "  1  am  wont 
at  every  comer  of  the  street,  or  before  every  altar,  to  teach 
remedies  for  depraved  manners,  which  may  confer  soundness 
on  public  affairs,  both  for  cities  and  empires,  more  than  thou 
canst  efifect."  In  reference  also  to  the  use  which,  as  we  have 
remarked.  Christians  were  accustomed  to  make  of  the  joaZ/ium, 
Tertullian  closes  his  treatise  with  these  words :  "  Thu^  the 
Fallium  speaks.  But  I  confer  upon  it  fellowship  with  a 
diviue  institute  and  doctrine.  Eejoice  and  exult,  O  Pallium  ! 
a  better  philosophy  has  now  honoured  thee,  since  thou  ha&t 
begun  to  be  worn  by  Christians." 

It  might  be  supposed  that  Tertullian  composed  this  treatise 
shortly  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  that  he  had 
put  on  the  ascetic  dress  as  a  Christian.  But  against  this  sup- 
position there  is  a  chronological  mark  which  obliges  us  to 
place  the  composition  of  this  treatise  in  the  time  when  Cam- 
calla  and  his  brother  Geta  had  already  received  the  dignity  of 
Augusti  from  their  father  Septimius  Severus,  when  the  empire 
was  in  a  peaceful  state,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
the  Britons,  about  a.d.  208.  And  it  is  certain  that  Tertullian 
had  been  converted  to  Christianity  at  least  ten  years  before.' 
The  supposition  also  that  he  assumed  the  ascetic  dress  on  hb 
passing  over  to  Montanism,  has  the  chronology  against  it, 
since  he  appears  as  a  Montanist  in  writings  of  an  earlier  date. 
The  opinion  of  Salmasius  that  the  clergy  at  that  time  wore  a 
peculiar  dress,  and  that  this  was  the  pallium,  is  destitute  of 
any  proof;  and  it  is  in  nowise  probable  that  Tertullian  at  his 
entrance  into  the  clerical  order,  began  to  wear  the  pallium. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  adopted  the  ascetic  mode  of  living 
at  some  later  period  of  life,  induced  by  external  or  internal 
causes,  perhaps  by  the  death  of  his  wife^  since  he  was  resdved 
never  to  marry  again.* 

'  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  words  <piK6aoipos  and  iunatHfi  wait 
at  that  time  synonymous,  so  that  the  dress  of  the  philosophers  was  alio 
the  dress  of  the  ascetics.  See  Artemidor.  Oneirocrit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  83, 
from  which  passage  we  may  learn  what  belonged  among  the  heiUhflB  !• 
the  life  of  an  a&cetic.    'KKt^avSpos  6  <ifiK6(ro<pos,  IficAf  84  ubrfimkiff^ 
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SECTION  I. 

TJkXATISES    Of    THIS    CLASS    COMPOSED     BEFORE    TBRTULLIAM    BECAHE  A 
HONTAHIST. 

It  seems  most  suitable  to  begin  our  review  of  this  class  of 
Tertullian's  writings  with  that  work  in  which,  without  entering 
into  the  substance  of  the  controversy, — into  the  discussion  of 
any  particular  doctrines  with  heretics,— his  object  is  to  prove 
that  ihej  were  not  justified  in  propounding  any  new  doctrines, 
and  thus  to  constiiict  a  formal  argument  against  all  heresies ; 
this  work,  in  accordance  with  juridical  phraseology,  he  en- 
titled Froescriptio  adversus  Hcereticos.  Here  the  question  arises 
whether  decisive  marks  of  Montanism  or  Auti-Montanism  are 
to  be  found  in  this  book,  or  at  least  such  as  will  determine 
with  some  probability  to  which  class  it  belongs.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  words,  that  he  composed  this 
work  before  his  other  writings  in  controversy  with  particular 
heretics  or  any  particular  teachers  of  heresy  :  for  he  says  at 
the  close  of  it, — "  But  now  we  have  argued  generally  against  all 
heresies,  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  back  by  certain  and  just 
and  necessary  rules,  from  making  use  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
disputes.  As  to  the  rest,  if  the  grace  of  God  favour  us,  we 
ahaJl  give  a  special  answer  to  some  of  them."  *  Certainly, 
these  words  cannot  apply  to  the  short  notices  respecting 
heresies  that  follow  in  some  manuscripts,  but  only  to  all  his 

*  Cap.  xlv.  "  Sed  nunc  quidem  genevaliter  actum  est  nobis  adversus 
hMreses  omneB  certis  et  justis  et  necei^Bariis  prsescriptionibus  repellenda& 
a  oollaflone  scripturarum.    De  reliquo,  bi  Dei  gT«i\.\8k  «L^\i\jLm\»,  ^MvKssk. 
•pedaliter  qmbuedam  respondeblmus.'*  ^ 
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writings  against  them ;  but  the  misunderstanding  of  these 
-words  gave  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  something  was  wanting 
here,  which  was  supported  by  that  unsuitable  piece  added  by 
some  foreign  hand,  which  by  internal  evidence  disowns  Ter- 
tullian's  authorship.  As  that  appears  so  clearly,  the  objection 
made  by  some,  and  lately  by  Von  Colin,*  amounts  to  nothing, 
that  Tertullian  in  some  of  those  polemical  writings  speaks  of 
tiiis  book  as  if  he  had  then  first  resolved  to  compose  such  a 
work  at  some  future  time  f  when  he  says,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
these  writings,  that  another  book  would  accomplish  the  task 
of  refuting  the  heretics  on  the  ground  of  their  novelty.  As 
Tertullian  personifies  such  a  book, — introduces  it  as  acting,— he 
might  also  speak  thus  of  a  writing  already  composed,  whether 
by  a  foreign  hand  or  his  own ;  especially,  if  Tertullian  in  that 
passage  refei-s  to  this  as  a  reason  why  he  entered  on  the 
actual  discussion  of  particular  heresies, — ^that  he  wished  not 
to  expose  himself  to  the  suspicion  of  distrusting  his  own 
cause,  by  always  having  recourse  to  that  formal  incompetenoe 
of  heretics  to  make  use  of  Scripture,  and  therefore  intiniates 
that  he  had  already  written  a  book,  which  might  clear  him 
from  such  an  imputation.  But  indeed,  though  it  is  clear 
that  he  composed  this  work  before  his  other  dogmatic-pole- 
mical writings,  it  does  not  appear  from  that,  that  this  iras 
written  before  he  embraced  Montanism ;  for  it  would  be 
possible  that  all  his  writings  of  this  class  without  exception 
were  subsequent  to  that  event  It  is  conceivable,  that  at 
an  earlier  period  he  had  employed  his  pen  only  on  subjects  of 
apologetic  and  practical  importance,  and  that  Montanism  had 
awakened  in  him  a  more  dogmatic  and  polemic  tendency. 
The  Prescription  itself  might  have  been  used  by  the  Montanista^ 
and  contains  in  itself  no  mark  whatever  of  being  non- 
montanist ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Montanism  wished  to  ally 
itself  to  apostolic  tradition,  and  to  the  rule  of  faith  imani- 
mously  adopted  in  all  the  churches.  It  was  only  on  this 
foundation  liiat  he  maintained  a  progressive  development  of 
Christian  knowledge  and  of  Christian  life,  as  we  have  prored 
Tertullian  in  this  book  allows  free  inquiry  as  long  as  it  is 

^  In  his  review  of  the  first  edition  of  this  monograph. 
'  Contr.Marc,  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  *'  Sed  alius  libellus  hunc  gradum  soBtmebil 
adversus  hfereticos  etiam  sine  retractatu  doctrinarum  revinoendoi^  qooi 
hoc  sint  de  prsescriptione  novitatis.  Nunc  quatenus  admittenda  coBgnt- 
fiio  est,  in  tardum  ne  compendium  prsescriptionin  ubique  advocataa 
diffidentiae  deputetw,  legviAMXi  ^^n««m\\  y«»&  "^TssXaiAsn^  ne  coi  1  ' 
'^  qua  principaViB  qu8&&\A0  dimoaXxii.'^  ^»N*r 
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kept  within  the  limits  of  universal  dogmatic  tradition.  Only, 
Buch  an  investigation  must  be  confined  to  a  subject  which 
will  leave  the  rule  of  faith  uninjured.*  And  in  another  place 
he  says, — ^^  As  long  as  its  form  remains  in  its  proper  order, 
thou  mayst  seek  as  much  as  thou  pleasest,  and  discuss  and 
give  fiill  scope  to  thy  curiosity,  if  anything  appears  to  thee  to 
hang  in  doubt,  or  to  be  involved  in  obscurity."  ^ 

Though  in  the  application  and  carrying  out  of  such  a 
prescription  against  heretics,  we  can  find  nothing  that  in  itself 
is  at  variance  with  the  character  of  Montanism, — though  it  is 
evident  that  Tertullian  as  a  Montanist  could  feel  no  scruple  in 
making  use  of  such  a  prescription, — ^yet  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
cussing it  in  this  book,  we  must  recognise  many  things  that 
bear  evidence  of  a  non-Montanist  spirit.  When  Tertullian 
spoke  of  what  might  be  doubtful  and  disputable,  when  he 
asserted  that  by  merely  expounding  the  Scriptures  the  heretics 
could  not  be  mastered,  who  made  everything  doubtful, — a 
person  so  filled  with  the  Montanist  spirit  and  Montanist  ideas, 
must  have  been  strongly  predisposed  to  appeal  to  the  new 
oracles  of  the  new  prophets,  by  which  so  many  things  hitherto 
doubtful  would  be  decided,  and  so  many  uncertain  things  be 
converted  into  certainties.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  he 
oould  be  very  far  from  making  such  an  appeal.  And  although 
in  this  treatise  it  was  only  his  business  to  maintain  the  stand- 
point which  he  and  the  Montanists  occupied  in  common  with 
the  church  against  the  heretics,  namely,  opposing  their  pre- 
tensions by  the  universally  acknowledged  authority  of  apo- 
stolic tradition,  yet  it  is  not  psychologically  probable  that  he 
oould  have  refrained  from  making  at  least  some  allusion  to 
the  new  revelations  which  were  so  important  to  him  in  every 
respect  He  says  that  if  any  one  should  meet  with  some- 
thing uncertain  and  obscure,  of  which  he  desires  a  solution, 
he  ought  to  apply  to  the  learned  among  his  Christian 
brethren  ;*  but  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  mention  of  the 
new  prophets,  such  as  a  Montanist  must  have  felt  himself 
compelled  to  make.      And  yet  it  belonged,   according  to 

^  Cap.  xiL  "  QueeramuB  ergo  in  nostro  et  a  nostris  et  de  nostro,  idque 
duntazat,  quod  salva  regula  fidei  potest  in  qusestionem  devenire." 

*  Gap.  ziv.  "  Ceterum  manente  firma  ejus  in  suo  ordine,  quantum 
Ubet  queeras  et  tractes  et  omnem  libidinem  curiositatis  cffundas,  si  quid 
tibi  Tidetor  vel  ambiguitate  pendere  vel  obscuritate  obumbrari." 

'  Cap.  ziy.  ''Est  utique  frater  aliquis  doctor  gratia  scientise  donatua^ 
61$  aliquia  inter  exercitatos  conversatus,  aliqnid  \A&Mm,  «^qxw(^*^\\i^  \»ssk!^\^ 
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Tertnllian's  opinion,  to  the  ofl&ce  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  new 
order  of  prophets,  to  cast  light  on  the  meaning  of  holy  writ. 
Still  more  strongly  must  a  Montanist  have  been  induced  to 
make  such  a  reference,  when  the  subject  under  consideratioii 
is  the  promise  that  the  Paraclete  should  lead  into  all  truth, 
and  reveal  what  the  men  of  that  age  could  not  yet  apprehend 
Certainly  Tertullian  might  as  a  Montanist,  in  controversy 
with  the  Gnostics,  who  accused  the  apostles  of  ignorance  and 
error  on  many  points,  have  adverted  to  the  distinction  between 
the  earlier  stand-point  of  the  apostles  when  unenlightened, 
and  their  later  stand-point  when  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  the  promise  made  to  them  of  the  Paraclete ; — 
for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  was  not  denied  irom  the  stand- 
point of  Montanism,  that  that  promise  referred  in  a  certain 
sense  to  the  apostles,  and  was  fulfilled  to  them,  although  in  i 
wider  sense  it  was  applied  to  the  new  era  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  new  prophets.  But  Tertullian  as  a 
Montanist  would  hardly  have  so  expressed  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  to  take  no  account  of  that  further  application  of  the 
promise  which  was  so  important  to  him,  and  which  would  ha?e 
aided  the  accusations  of  the  opponents  of  Montanism,  who  were 
unwilling  to  admit  the  further  application  of  that  promisa 
On  this  account  we  are  desirous  of  looking  more  closely 
at  these  passages  in  Tertullian.  He  says  against  the  Gnos- 
tics, who  appealed  to  Christ's  words,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find,"  to  show  that  Christ  himself  required  seeking  and 
inquiring,  that  it  must  have  been  very  different  when  Chriat 
spoke  these  words  to  the  apostles,  who  at  that  time  had  not 
yet  partaken  of  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which 
they  would  know  all  things,  from  the  present  state,  when  the 
apostles  might  be  regarded  as  teachers  who  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  things  through  the  illumination  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  "  At  last  he  commanded  that  they  should  go 
to  teach  and  baptize  the  nations,  since  they  were  about  to 
receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  who  should  lead  them 

into  all  truth But  if  the  apostles,  who  were  destined 

to  be  teachers,  were  themselves  to  obtain  a  teacher  in  the 
Paraclete,  much  more  will  the  direction,  "  Seek,  and  ye  shall 
find,"  be  inapplicable  to  us,  to  whom  the  doctrine  was  to 
come  directly  through  the  apostles,  as  it  did  to  the  apontks 
through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Indeed,  Tertullian,  in  this  paaaagfl^ 
makes  use  of  the  rule,  which  he  applies,  according  to  hii 
varied  polemical  \)iA&,  ftom£\.\ni^^  ow.  Q\i<^  ^^^b^^sidw^metiiiMi 
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on  the  other,  that  what  was  primarily  said  by  our  Lord 
in  reference  to  the  apostles,  must  admit  of  universal  apphca- 
tion  to  Christians  generally  in  all  ages ;  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  here  expresses  it,  shows  very  plainly  that  at  this 
time  he  had  no  intention  of  making  a  special  application 
of  this  promise  to  the  new  revelations  of  the  Paraclete. 

**  Indeed,"  he  says,  "  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  which  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  hearing  of  the  Jews,  are  set  forth 
for  all ;  but  most  of  them  being  directed  to  particular  persons, 
do  not  possess  for  us  the  property  of  an  exhortation,  but  are 
an  example.***  It  is  evident  that  TertuUian,  since  he  felt 
himself  compelled  to  mention  the  possible  general  application 
of  these  words,  could  so  much  the  less  have  omitted  to  repre- 
sent the  special  value  which  these  words  must  possess  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  Montanists  in  reference  to  the  new  re- 
velations. He  would  in  this  way,  as  happens  here,  have,  in  fact, 
expressly  contradicted  his  own  Montanist  principles.  More- 
over, in  contradiction  to  Montanism,  he  refers  expressly  to 
the  apostles  the  words  of  Christ,  that  he  had  still  many  things 
to  say  which  the  men  of  his  age''  could  not  apprehend.  Also, 
we  might  here  mention  two  other  things  as  marks  of  non- 
Montanism,  though  without  attaching  any  great  importance 
to  them.  TertuUian  expresses  himself  in  one  passage^  as> 
if  Peter  was  called  the  Rock  on  which  the  church  is  built, 
and  the  power  to  bind  and  loose  was  given  him  by  Christ ; 
but  as  a  Montanist,  he  disputed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  appli- 
cation of  these  words  to  the  apostle  Peter  and  Roman  bishops 
as  his  successors.  He  maintained  tliat  these  words  referred 
to  Peter  only  as  a  man  specially  enlightened  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  all  spiritales  homines  equally  with  him.  Never- 
theless, by  what  TertuUian  here  says,  such  a  general  reference 
of  these  words  is  not  excluded.  Then,  too,  we  may  here 
notice  the  manner  in  which  he  regards  the  Roman  church 
and  the  Roman  bishops,  by  which  we  recognise  in  him  a  man 
'reverencing  the  Roman  church  as  the  ecclesia  apostolica  for 
the  West,  and  stiU  maintaining  a  friendly  relation  to  the 
Koman  bishops.  We  know,  indeed,  that  as  a  Montanist  he 
was  involved  in  a  violent  schism  with  the  Roman  church, 
yet  we  would  not  confidently  pronounce  this  to  be  evidence 
of  the  non-Montanism  of  this  treatise;  for  although  as  a 
Montanist  he  was  in  many  respects  an  opponent  of  tha 
Roman  bishops  and  resisted  their  pretensiox^  ^^\.  V^  xc^^gp^ 
'  Cap.  riiL  »  Cap.  xxiu  *  ^^^^ 
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forget  all  this  when  engaged  in  conflict  with  their  common 
enemies. 

But  for  the  later  post-montanist  origin  of  this  work,  whfit 
occurs  in  it  in  reference  to  Hermogenes  has  been  adduced ; 
for  Tertullian,  as  a  Montanist,  violently  attacked  him,  and,  as 
we  see,  many  things  which  he  says  against  him  ore  connected 
with  his  own  Montanism.  In  the  regvla  fdeij  which  Ter- 
tuUian  quotes,  one  of  the  recensions  of  the  essentially  apostolic 
doctrine  which  form  the  basis  of  the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  imiverse  from  nothing,  a 
reference  has  been  supposed  to  Hermogenes  as  the  impugner 
of  this  doctrine.  But  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  referenoe 
cannot  with  any  certainty  be  proved  to  have  been  intended; 
for  as  in  the  whole  contest  opposition  to  the  Gnostics  is 
treated  of,  and  this  opposition  is  a  leading  topic  throughoat 
the  work,  everything  said  by  Tertullian  in  it  is  fully  accounted 
for.  But  certainly  in  two  passages  there  is  an  express  refer- 
ence to  Hermogenes,  yet  we  cannot  consider  the  £eu^  that 
Tertullian  appears  in  this  treatise  as  an  opponent  of  HenxM)- 
genes,  as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  written  till  after  Tertullian 
had  embraced  Montanism;  for  as  we  must  have  already 
noticed  in  many  instances,  that  tendencies  and  ideas  which 
Tertullian  had  adopted  before  that  event  were  taken  along 
with  him  into  Montanism  ;  so  before  he  passed  frx>m  his 
Christian  stand-point  to  Montanism,  he  might  have  been 
an  opponent  of  one  who  assailed  the  creative  power  of  God 
by  a  doctrine  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, which  appeared  to  him  to  injure  the  simplicity  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  the  opponent  of  one  who,  from  the  stand-point 
of  a  cold  objectivity  hateful  to  Tertullian's  glowing  Christian 
feeling,  was  not  afraid  as  a  painter  to  borrow  objects  for  his 
art  from  the  heathen  mythology.  We  know  too  little  respect- 
ing the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Hermogenes  and  the  exact 
date  of  Tertullian's  passing  over  to  Montanism,  to  adduce 
anything  against  such  a  supposition. 

This  treatise  of  Tertullian's  was  occasioned  by  the  imme- 
diate necessities  of  the  much-agitated  church,  as  it  was 
developing  itself  in  conflict  with  heretics.  It  was  matter  of 
experience  that  men  and  women  who  had  belonged  for  a  con- 
siderable time  to  the  church,  had  acquired  great  reputation  in 
it,  and  hitherto  had  appeared  examples  of  firmness  in  the 
&ith,  were  brought  undOT  l\v^  'yq&xxbvv^^  ^l\5aa  ^awsta  that  new 
'^reading  around  tlaem',  an.d  Vcl  ^Qrosefco^^oRfc^XMsssj  ^^ 
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weaker  believers  were  surprised  and  disturbed.  The  thought 
might  well  arise  in  such  persons'  minds, — "  Must  not  these 
sects  have  right  on  their  side,  in  virtue  of  which  they  obtain 
access  to  so  many,  and  to  persons  of  such  character  ]"  As 
Tertullian  says,  "There  are  people  who  are  struck  with 
astonishment  at  certain  persons  who  have  been  caught  by 
heresy,  and  are  built  up  to  ruin."^  Heretics  gain  an  entrance 
for  themselves,  first  and  chiefly,  by  appealing  to  holy  writ ; 
from  this  at  first  they  deduce  their  doctrine,  and  wish  thence 
to  cany  on  the  warfare  they  have  commenced  against  the 
church.  The  less  the  multitude  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
torical records  of  religion,  the  less  are  they  exercised  in  the 
right  interpretation  of  them ;  and  the  greater  their  deficiency 
in  the  right  principles  of  interpretation,  so  much  more  easily 
are  they  the  prey  of  heretics.  On  this  account  Tertullian 
was  anxious  to  furnish  believers,  if  possible,  with  a  preserva- 
tive against  heresies  that  would  be  iudependent  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  scripture.  And  since  experience  had  proved  that 
nothing  was  gained  by  an  exegetical  dispute  in  which  men 
proceed  on  different  assumptions  and  principles,  and  the  weak, 
who  saw  that  heretics  could  always  adduce  reasons  for  their 
opinions,  were  thereby  led  astray,  Tertullian  thought  that 
he  must  seek  out  another  method  of  refuting  heretics,  and  of 
establishing  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  adversaries  urge  the 
Scriptures  upon  us,  and  by  tins  their  boldness  they  unsettle 
some ;  and  in  the  actual  conflict  they  weary  out  the  strong, 
they  capture  the  weak,  they  dismiss  the  undecided  with 
scruples.*'  "  What,"  he  exclaims,  "  wilt  thou  gain,  who  art 
most  practised  in  the  Scriptures,  when  if  thou  defendest  any- 
thing it  is  denied  by  thy  adversary,  and  if  thou  deniest 
anything  it  is  defended]  Thou  wilt  lose  nothing  but  thy 
Toioe  in  the  debate,  and  gain  nothing  but  worthless  praise  on 
account  of  the  blasphemy  of  thy  opponent.'  But  he,  if  there 
be  any  such  person,  for  whom  thou  enterest  into  discussion  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  thou  mayest  confirm  him  when  wavering, 

'  The  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  seem  to  have  suggested  to 
Tertnllian  this  singular  phraseology ;  and  he  also  appears  to  use  the 
word  mdificare  in  an  ironical  sense. 

'  Dr.  Neander  in  his  translation  follows  the  reading  in  Semler's 
edition,  "  Nihil  consequcris,  nisi  vilem  de  blasphematione  laudem  ;'* 
but  other  editors  read  the  latter  cause,  ''nisi  bilem  de  blasphematione," 
omitting  ''laudem,**  which  is  adopted  in  Mr.  Dodgson'a  tci&A&V^VSmsL^ 
OjEford,  1842,  *'  thou  wilt  gain  nothing  but  ^ex«X\oiL  \TCkTSL  ^«a 
MMnphmjr,"    Vide  TertuO.  C^>era,  ed  Sender,  yo\.  u.  ^.  Vl  •— '^^ 
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will  he  incline  to  truth,  or  rather  to  heresies  ?  By  this  y^rf 
thing  he  is  moved,  that  he  sees  thou  hast  made  no  progresi^ 
since  on  both  sides  the  affirming  and  denying  are  on  a  par ; 
by  this  equal  altercation  he  goes  away  more  doubtful  than' 
ever,  not  knowing  what  is  to  be  regarded  as  heresy." 

Before  we  foDow  Tertulhan  any  further  in  his  polemics^ 
the  question  meets  us,  whether  he  writes  from  his  own  per- 
sonal experience ,  whether  he  was  moved  to  compose  this 
treatise  by  an  immediate  necessity  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
church's  development  at  that  period,  and  had  in  view  a  parti- 
cular sect,  or  class  of  sects,  with  which  the  Western  churA 
was  especially  called  to  combat — ^whether  a  definite  image 
was  presented  to  his  mental  vision,  or  whether  he  had  in  his 
mind  all  the  heresies  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  had  com- 
bined the  various  marks  which  suited  the  different  sects  with- 
out distinction,  because  he  wished  rather  to  animadvert  on 
what  was  common  to  all  these  heresies  in  their  opposition  to 
the  church,  rather  than  to  take  account  of  their  distinctive 
peculiarities.  One  thing  is  undeniable,  that  though  Ter- 
tullian  alludes  in  passing  to  other  heresies,  yet  the  image  of 
the  Gnostics,  whom  the  church  had  then  especially  to  combat, 
to  whom  Tertullian's  practical  spirit  formed  the  most  striking 
contrast,  and  against  whom,  or  their  teachei-s,  several  of  his 
writings  were  specially  directed,  stood  present  to  his  mind. 
But  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  in  view  all  the  claaseB 
of  Gnostics,  or  chiefly  a  certain  section  of  them,  by  whom  the 
Western  church  was  peculiarly  amioyed.  When  Tertullian 
deduces  all  heresies  from  the  Grecian  philosophy,  we  must 
consider  that  he  was  acquainted  with  speculation  only  in  the 
form  of  Grecian  philosophy,  and  that  when  he  found  any 
peculiar  speculative  views  he  believed  that  these  could  be 
deduced  from  no  other  source  than  one  of  the  schools  ol 
Grecian  philosophy.  The  truth  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  his 
remarks  is  the  formation  of  the  Gnostic  system  from  a  mingling 
of  foreign  speculative  and  Christian  elements.  Likewise  what 
TertuUian  says  resj)ecting  particular  speculative  questipm^ 
with  which  the  heretics  as  weD  as  the  philosophers  interested 
themselves,  suits  the  Gnostics  entirely,  but  not  the  leading 
tendency  of  Gnosticism,  that  of  Marcion.  Yet  Tertullian, 
who  saw  in  Gnosticism  only  the  common  element  of  o]^ 
sitioji  against  the  simple  Christian  truth  and  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  cb|iicl[i,  Wd  cetVjKoJt^  \i'e^'est  \Jaa  oJbilitY  »* 
the  dispositioii  to  ni"veiBW^\A  «ii^  Mw^^xs^asi.^  'Qaa 
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points  in  which  Marcion  differed  from  the  other  Gnostics. 
Everywhere  he  saw  only  the  derivation  from  the  one  source  of 
philosophical  schools.  It  is  evident  how  much  he  erred  in 
making  use  of  this  assumption,  and  how  little  he  was  capable 
of  understanding  the  peculiarities  of  Marcion's  mind,  when  he 
deduced  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  one,  good,  holy,  merciful 
Grod,  who  only  redeems  and  blesses,  but  never  punishes ;  the 
God  of  love, — a  doctrine  which  certainly  was  formed  only 
from  a  one-sided  exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  Christian  view 
of  the  Divine  attributes, — it  is  evident  how  he  erred,  I  say, 
when  he  deduced  this  from  the  school  of  the  Stoics,  and 
traced  back  the  idea  to  the  Stoic  dirddeia.  When  Tertullian 
says  of  the  heretics,  that  they  were  continually  appealing  to 
Christ's  words,  •*  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find,"  and  calling  for  con- 
tiniied  investigation ;  this  applies  more  correctly  to  the  specu- 
lative Gnostics,  than  to  the  more  practical  Marcionites ;  or 
we  must  so  imderstand  it,  that  they  said  this  only  in  opposi- 
tion to  unconditional  dependence  on  church  tradition ; — ^that 
they  referred  only  to  continued  inquiry  after  what  was  the 
original,  unadulterated  doctrme  of  Christ  which  they  wished 
to  purify  from  the  adulterations  of  the  Jewish  element  in  the 
traditions  of  the  church.  When  Tertullian  says  in  the  pas- 
sages we  have  quoted  respecting  the  heretics,  that  they  gained 
a  ready  entrance  for  themselves  by  appealing  to  holy  writ,  he 
only  asserts  what  will  apply  to  all  the  Gnostics.  Although  it 
was  nol;  true  earnestness  with  which  they  so  zealously  ap- 
pealed to  the  Bible,  yet  it  is  certain  that  they  frequently  em- 
ployed quotations  from  the  Bible  in  order  to  gain  an  entrance 
Jot  their  doctrines.  Especially  they  made  use  of  the  parables 
which  could  be  most  easily  employed  with  exegetical  arbitra- 
riness in  the  absence  of  sound  principles  of  interpretation,  for 
the  purpose  of  insinuating  strange  doctrines.  Tertullian,  as 
well  as  IrensBus,  informs  us  that  the  heretics  adopted  such 
means.  But  it  was  the  school  of  Marcion  in  which  the  New 
Testament  biblical  element  prevailed  in  opposition  to  that  of 
tTadition,  and  which  was  actuated  by  real  earnestness  to  prove 
their  doctrines  from  the  New  Testament  records,  as  &r  as 
they  received  them,  and  which  proceeded  uprightly  on  the 
prindple,  to  acknowledge  nothing  as  Christian  doctrine  which 
could  not  be  derived  from  that  source.  The  Marcionites  were 
also  most  capable  of  gaining  access  by  this  method  \  it  ^«& 
very  difficult  to  carry  on  an  exegetical  dis^^ut^  m^k  ^«ai^ 
became  in  manjr  pointa  they  had  the  trulii  on  \kea  tai^«A 
VOL,  a.  jff 
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could  reproach  their  opponents  with  mingling  a  Jeiwidi 
element  with  primitive  Christianity,  and  with  not  under- 
standing and  examining  the  whole  depth  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity. The  Marcionites  also  had  spread  more  extensivelj 
than  any  other  sect,  in  the  Western  chnrch,  and  could  caU 
forth  a  man  of  Tertullian's  eminence  to  the  conflict  When 
he  disputes  with  adversaries  who  charge  part  of  the  apoflUes 
with  ignorance  of  true  Christianity,  and  appeals  to  the  fiujt 
that  Peter  himself  was  accused  by  Paul  of  a  Judaizing  oof- 
ruption  of  Christianity,*  we  find  here  a  trace  of  Marcion.  Bat 
one  passage  in  which  TertuUian  describes  the  conduct;Of  the  he- 
retics, is  peculiarly  important  for  deciding  the  question,  what 
party  he  chiefly  had  in  view  in  his  polemics.  He  says,'  "  I  idfl 
not  omit  a  description  of  heretical  conduct,  how  wortfakoB^ 
how  earthly,  how  human  it  is ;  without  dignity,  without  autho- 
rity, without  discipline ;  corresponding  to  their  feith.  First  of 
all,  it  is  uncertain  who  is  catechumen,  who  is  a  believer  among 
them ;  they  all  alike  approach* — ^they  pray  alike ;"  (that  is,  they 
all  take  part  in  the  same  prayers ,  there  are  no  special  piajen 
for  the  catechumens  and  for  the  baptized ;  at  the  prayen 
preparatory  to  the  Supper  the  catechumens  were  not  dis- 
missed ;)  "  also  the  heathen,  if  they  come  in,  they  wiU  cast 
that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs,  and  pearls  before  swine;" 
(this  no  doubt  refers  to  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper,  at 
which  heretics  and  heathens  were  allowed  to  be  present ;  Te^ 
tuUian  does  not  allow  the  reahty  of  the  holy  supper  among 
heretics,  nor  that  the  body  of  the  Lord  is  with  them).  "  The 
neglect  of  discipline  they  regard -as  simplicity ;  and  the  attoi- 

1  Cap.  xxlii.  "  Proponunt  ergo,  ad  sagillandam  ignorantiam  aliqnam 
Apostolorum,  quod  Petrus  et  qui  cum  eo  erant,  reprehensi  sint  a  Ptolo.* 

2  Cap.  xli. 

3  "  Pariter  adeunt."  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  here  to  topp^ 
ecclesiam  or  eucharistiam,  sacram  ccenam : — whether  the  meaninff  i% 
they  come  in  the  same  manner  to  church  at  the  public  assemblies,  t&en 
in  no  particular  place  appointed  for  the  baptized  and  the  catechumenii 
all  remain  assembled  together ;  the  catechumens  are  not  dismiaied  at 
the  celebration  of  the  communion,  when  the  prayers  begin ; — or,  whethff 
the  meaning  is,  they  are  equally  admitted  to  the  celebration  of  thi 
supper.  But  this  cannot  be  understood  as  if  the  catechumens  utvSij 
partook  of  the  holy  supper  along  with  the  baptized.  Sach  a  eostoiB,  to 
admit  unbaptized  persons  to  partake  of  the  holy  supper,  certainly  eoidd 
never  have  existed.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  explanation  muk  bi 
untrne.  But  it  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  all  persona  mm  M^ 
mi  tied  to  be  present  at  tVie  c^Oat«.\.\QTi  qC  the  supper,  as  in  all  w 

follows  the  refereiice  \a  to  \^i^  ^u^^x  \  veA  ^Sdsqs^  ^du^  -vMoo^aii^  viS 

amount. to  the  expVanatum.  ^t%t  ^'v«>^ 
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tion  we  pay  to  it  they  call  cajolery ;  *  they  make  peace  with 
all  indiscriminately,"  (that  is,  they  hold  church  communion 
with  all,  without  distinction,)  "  it  signifies  nothing  to  them 
what  differences  of  doctrine  are  found  among  them,  provided 
they  unite  in  impugning  the  one  truth.  All  promise  know- 
ledge. The  catechumens  are  perfect  before  they  are  taught : 
even  the  female  heretics,  how  forward  !  who  venture  to  teach, 
to  dispute,  to  practise  exorcisms,  to  promise  cures,  perhaps 
even  to  baptize  !  Their  ordinations  are  rash,  careless,  incon- 
stant At  one  time  they  appoint  neophytes ;  at  another 
time,  men  bound  to  the  world,"  (that  is,  who  are  connected 
with  certain  state  offices ;  for  already  a  law  of  the  church 
existec^  that  no  one  bound  muneribus  pvhlicis  should  venture 
to  enter  the  clerical  calling,  since  it  was  presumed  that  the 
undertaking  of  such  worldly  business  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  that  vocation;)  "  sometimes  our  apostates,  that  they  may 
bind  them  to  themselves  by  the  glory  (of  station),  since  they 
cannot  by  truth.  Nowhere  is  promotion  easier  than  in  the 
camp  of  rebels,  since  simply  to  be  there  is  a  merit.  There- 
fore one  man  is  bishop  to-day,  another  to-morrow ;  to-day  he 
is  2k  deacon,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  reader  ;  to-day  he  is  a 
presbyter,  who  to-morrow  will  be  a  layman  ;  for  even  on  lay- 
men they  confer  priestly  offices." 

It  is  evident  that  Tertullian  in  this  passage  had  principally 
some  one  definite  party  in  his  thoughts  whose  general  features 
he  has  delineated;  at  least,  what  he  says  will  not  apply  to  all 
the  Gnostics.  Many  of  them  aimed  at  establishing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  that  was  then  forming,  a  hier- 
archy of  another  kind,  a  more  intellectual  hierarchy.  Among 
them,  the  line  of  demarcation  was  very  strongly  marked 
between  tiie  consecrated  and  the  unconsecrated,  and  the  dif- 
ferent  ranks.  Certainly,  a  striving  after  simplicity  could  not 
be  asserted  of  the  majority  of  them;  there  was  too  much 
pomp  and  show.  The  first  part  of  Tertullian's  description 
would  suit  exactly  only  that  party  whose  image,  as  we  have 
Been,  must  have  been  vividly  present  to  him  while  composing 
tliis  treatise.  It  was  Marcion's  school,  which,  as  it  was  opposed 
to  the  intermixture  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements  in  the 
OBtholic  church,  was  not  less  so  to  the  hierarchy  that  was 
springing  up,  to  the  injury  of  the  universal  Christian  priest- 
hood.    Ihis  it  was  tiiat  wished  to  restore  every^Vi-et^  X-Jasi 

QimpUdUtem  volant  esse  prostrationem  d\&c\^\Vii«&,  c»yQ&  ^^^^^ 
leaodDium  rocsnt." 
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original  apostolic  simplicity,  and  accused  the  church  of  baying 
disturbed  it.  But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Marcion's  school  was 
justified  in  its  opposition  to  the  rising  hierarchical  element 
that  threatened  to  overpower  the  original  universal  priest- 
hood of  Christians,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it  was  likely  to  cany 
its  opposition  too  far,  when  it  insisted  that' everything  was  to 
be  literally  retained  as  it  was  understood  to  be  laid  down  in 
the  Pauhne  Epistles,  in  which,  notwithstanding,  various  stages 
of  development  may  be  distinguished;  and  hence  this  school 
set  itself  against  all  historical  development,  even  what  might 
proceed  from  a  sound  Christian  element  We  recognise  here 
specifically  the  opposition  among  the  Marcionites  to  the 
newly-formed  separation  of  the  various  parts  of  divine  worsh^ 
that  in  which  all  the  unbaptized  might  take  a  part  and  that 
which  only  the  baptized  would  have  a  right  to  attend, — the  dis- 
tinction between  what  was  afterwards  called  the  missa  caUdhir 
menorum  and  the  missa  fidelium.  As  we  may  perceive  by  the 
language  of  the  apostle  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  23,  originally 
every  one  without  distinction  might  frequent  the  mieetings  of 
the  church,  and  remain  as  long  as  he  pleased;  there  was  no 
distinction  of  classes,  according  to  which  some  might  remain 
while  others  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw.  Facilities  were 
given,  that  those  who  were  not  Christians  might  derive  in- 
struct ion  from  what  took  place  in  Christian  worship.  It  was 
desired,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  Paul,  that  thus  thoee 
who  were  without  the  pale  of  the  church  might  be  induced  to 
enter  it.  But  afterwards.it  gave  offence  for  the  unbaptized  to 
join  in  all  the  devotions  of  the  faithful,  and  particularly  to  he 
present  at  the  celebration  of  the  holy  supper.  It  became  ca»- 
tomary  to  dismiss  all  the  unbaptized,  not  excepting  the  cate- 
chumens — all  persons,  in  short,  who  were  not  authorized  to  be 
commimicants — ^before  offering  the  prayers  that  were  introdoo- 
tory  to  the  celebration  of  the  supper.  Marcion,  who  was 
always  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  apostolic  simplicity,  who 
looked  on  the  new  arrangements  with  a  suspicious  eye^  and 
quickly  detected  anything  hierarchical,  set  himself  against 
this  separation  of  the  two  parts  of  divine  service.  In  hii 
opinion,  the  holy  supper  could  not  be  desecrated  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  catechumens ;  and  he  was  desirous  that  for  tbe 
future  they  should  take  a  part  in  all  the  devotions.  We  kno» 
from  Jerome^s  (\viota.t\oii  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatiana, .  cYi.  ^.  ^,  ^^^  "\lbx<iv3\i  '^Dwa  ^33;^ux^  tW 
verse, — ^tbxt  cateclcL\raiei»^\iO\3X^^cax^\asL 
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Christians  who  were  already  baptized;  which  he  referred  to 
the  full  participation  in  the  whole  of  the  public  service.  Cer- 
tainly, Marcion  could  not  with  perfect  justice  appeal  in  this 
respect  to  the  pattern  of  the  apostolic  church ;  for  since  that 
time  another  relation  had  been  constituted,  which,  indeed, 
might  have  given  occasion  to  this  new  arrangement  of  the  two 
parts  of  public  worship.  In  the  apostolic  church,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  holy  supper  was  of  itself  separated  from  that 
part  of  worship  in  which' all  the  unbaptized  could  join;  for  it 
was  then  not  connected  with  the  service  which  was  held  in  the 
morning,  but  closely  connected  with  that  common  meal  of 
believers  which  was  taken  in  the  evening,  the  agape ;  and  in 
this  naturally  none  but  those  could  join  who  had  already  been 
incorporated  in  the  church  by  baptism.  But  the  case  was 
altered  when  the  supper  was  separated  from  the  agape,  and 
made  a  part  of  the  morning  service.  This  probably  gave 
occasion  to  that  separation  between  the  missa  fidelium  and  the 
viissa  catechumenorum,  which  was  opposed  by  Marcion. 
Without  doubt  also,  we  recognise  in  what  TertuUian  says  in 
the  passage  quoted  from  the  Frcescriptio  respecting  the  non- 
separation  of  the  catechumens  and  the  baptized,  a  mark  of 
Marcionite  views.  So  likewise  in  all  that  is  said  of  the  want 
of  a  proper  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  laity.  The 
spirit  of  Marcion  led  him,  no  doubt,  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
the  universal  priesthood.  Yet  we  by  no  means  maintain  that 
TertuUian,  in  the  whole  of  this  delineation,  was  thinking  only 
of  the  Marcionite  party.  Although  he  borrowed  from  the 
Marcionite  party  the  outlines  of  the  picture  he  has  here 
drawn,  still  he  would  not  be  satisfied  with  that ;  but  as  he 
"was  disposed  to  combine  all  that  was  heretical,  in  its  opposi- 
tion against  the  chiu-ch,  into  one  picture,  a  picture  which  he 
would  readily  distort  into  caricature,  he  would  easily  intro- 
duce into  this  general  picture  several  other  traits  which  were 
borrowed  from  other  very  different  appearances  among  the 
sects.  What  he  says  of  the  position  of  females  in  the  church 
may,  indeed,  have  occurred  in  other  gnostic  parties;  but  it 
hardly  suits  the  Marcionite  sect,  since  Marcion,  who  adhered 
firmly  to  Paul,  would  have  strictly  observed  the  injunction 
that  women  should  keep  silence  in  the  churches.  But  may 
we  not  discern,  in  the  reproach  which  TertuUian  casts,  in  the 
conclusion,  on  the  heretics,  a  trace  of  what  is  not  montanist  1 
For  could  the  Montanist,  who  had  propl[ietes&e%?L\.\)aa\i^'^^  ^^'^^ 
luB  party, — who  found  females  in  his  cbMrcYve^  \\\^\.\iO«&\fc^  ^"^ 
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divine  visions  and  dreams,  from  whom  disclosures  respecting  the 
invisible  world  and  healing  of  diseases  were  sought; — could 
such  a  person  have  thus  expressed  himself  in  controveray  1 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  therefore  appear  that 
Tertullian,  among  the  various  heretics,  had  the  Gnostics  espe- 
cially in  view  -,  that  he  brought  together  all  that  was  gnostic 
without  distinction,  and  yet  in  many  of  his  references,  the 
Marcionite  sect  was  particularly  present  to  his  mind. 

Now,  as  Tertullian  aimed  to  satisfy  those  persons  who  had 
been  stumbled  at  the  withdrawal  of  Christians  of  both  sexes 
from  important  stations  in  the  church,  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
plain the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  their  snrpntt. 
He  urged  that  all  Christians,  however  advanced,  still  remained 
men  liable  to  sin,  and  therefore,  if  they  were  not  watchful  orer 
themselves,  might  yield  to  temptation.  He  would  allow  no 
respect  of  persons.  We  recognise  his  untrammeUed  spirit, 
which,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  instances,  would  not  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  martyrs.  He  says,  "  What  then,  if  t 
bishop,  if  a  deacon,  if  a  widow,  if  a  virgin,  if  a  teacher,  if  even 
a  martyr,  were  to  fell  from  the  rule  of  faith ;  on  that  acconii^ 
shall  heresies  appear  to  occupy  the  place  of  truth  1  Are  we 
to  prove  the  faith  by  the  persons,  or  the  persons  by  the  feith  I 
No  one  is  wise,  no  one  faithful,  no  one  great,  except  a  Chris- 
tian.     But  no  one  is  a  Christian  unless  he  persevere  to  the 

end Do  we  wonder  concerning  his  churches,  if 

they  are  deserted  by  some,  since  these  things  which  we  suffer 
show  us  to  be  Christians,  after  the  example  of  Christ  himself" 
He  adduces  the  example  of  Saul,  and  David,  and  Solomon, 
and  then  adds,  "  For  it  was  reserved  for  the  Son  of  God  alone 
to  remain  without  sin."  He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the 
fall  of  such  persons  had  probably  been  for  a  long  time  pre- 
paring in  their  internal  state ;  that  those  persons  who  appeared 
to  belong  to  the  number  of  true  believers,  did  not  really  belong 
to  them  in  their  internal  character.  Men  might  be  deceived 
by  the  outward  appearance ;  God  alone  sees  the  interior,  and 
knows  his  own.  Thus  he  regards  the  rise  of  heresies  as  a  sifting 
process,  in  order  to  separate  the  genuine  and  spurious  elements 
among  Christians.  He  looks  upon  that  which  to  others  ap- 
peared rather  as  injurious  and  dangerous,  as  advantageous  <m 
the  whole  for  the  development  of  the  church.  He  recognises 
the  fact,  that  as  evil  in  general,  without  losing  its  character  of 
criminality,  must  serve  iox  ^Jo^e  de^^\cs^\sient  of  the  kii^om  of 
God  according  to  a  \i\^eT\a.'SR  oi  \i)cia\5s:cL^«Kfc,^i;i  ^^^NMonaMk 
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in  particular,  without  being  less  objectionable  in  themselves, 
may  be  of  service,  according  to  a  higher  law,  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  church.^ 

But,  however  excellent  everything  is  which  Tertullian  here 
says  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  weak,  and  however 
correct  his  remarks  on  the  relation  of  heresies  to  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  church,  yet  he  was  too  much  implicated  in  a 
fierce  opposition  to  all  heretical  tendencies,  and  in  the  one- 
sidedness  of  the  church  element,  to  be  able  to  explain  suffi- 
ciently the  phenomenon  which  had  occasioned  the  astonish- 
ment and  pei-plexity  of  his  weaker  brethren.  That  those 
heresies  could  find  access  to  such  persons  in  whom  it  was 
least  to  be  expected,  was  not  merely  and  in  every  case  to  be 
accounted  for  by  a  deficiency  in  firm  faith ;  but  the  ground  of 
it  lay  in  a  defect  belonging  to  the  conception  of  Christianity 
to  which  the  persons  alluded  to  had  been  accustomed :  it  lay 
in  a  defect  of  the  stand-point  of  the  church,  and  a  relative 
correctness  of  the  heretical  tendency  in  its  controversy  with 
the  church,  a  real  spiritual  necessity,  to  which  those  heretical 
tendencies,  though  in  a  delusive  manner,  promised  satisfiu^ion. 
Thus,  what  has  been  said  will  find  its  application  in  the  spread 
of  gnostic  tendencies,  especially  as  they  were  exhibited  by  the 
Marcionite  party.  This  phenomenon,  that  even  persons  from 
whose  faith  and  mental  abilities  it  might  have  le^t  been  anti- 
cipated should  be  carried  away  by  heresies,  ought  to  have  led 
the  adherents  of  the  church  stand-point  to  a  strict  self-exami- 
nation, whether  such  an  event  was  not  owing  to  some  defect 
and  blemish  in  that  stand-point  itself;  as  at  all  times  the 
circulation  of  erroneous  tendencies  should  arouse  all  who  are 
conscious  of  standing  in  the  truth  to  such  a  self-examination. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  Tertullian  was  too  confident  of  the  fiill 
and  entire  correctness  of  the  church  stand-point,  to  which  he 
then  adhered — ^was  too  much  attached  to  extreme  views — to  be 
capable  of  forming  a  free  judgment  respecting  heresies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Catholic  church.  At  a  later  period,  many  defects 
of  the  common  church  stand-point  were  exposed  to  his  view 
by  Montanism,  to  which  he  had  attached  lumsel^  but  on  a 
side  which  was  allied  to  the  one-sided  pecuHarities  of  his  own 
character;  so  that  in  order  to  have  appreciated  the  relative 

^  dap.  zxx.  "Oportebat  enim  heereses  esse,  nee  tamen  ideo  bonnm 
hflBiesis,  quia  esse  eas  oportebat,  quasi  non  et  malum  oportuerit  ease. 
Ham  et  Dominum  tndi  oportebat,  sed  vn  tnydiVni,  ii!&  c^  ^\AKBi.\£^^ 
F  defendaV 
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correctness  in  certain  heresies,  it  would  have  been  needfhl  for 
him  to  occupy  a  quite  different  stand-point,  at  the  furthest 
remove  from  his  own  peculiar  character. 

The  Gnostics,  in  justification  of  their  going  beyond  the 
common  belief  of  the  church  in  their  inquiries,  appealed  to 
the  words  of  Christ,  "  Seek  and  ye  shall  find,"  which,  indeed, 
refer  to  a  seeking  of  altogether  a  different  kind  than  that 
arising  fi:om  a  speculative  interest ;  and  the  language  of  Ter- 
tullian  leads  us  to  understand  that  even  among  the  adherent! 
of  the  church  there  was  a  party  disposed  to  free  inquiry  who 
appear  to  have  made  use  of  these  words  against  a  mere  tift- 
djtional  faith  resting  on  authority.^  As  was  his  wont,  he 
indulges  first  of  all  in  an  exaggeration,  in  order  to  prove  to  his 
opponents  that  they  had  no  right  to  appeal  to  that  passage. 
He  so  narrows  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  to  make  them 
apply  only  to  the  time  when  they  were  uttered,  and  to  the 
Jews  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  He  supposes  that  since 
it  was  still  uncertain  who  was  the  Messiah,  and  even  John  the 
Baptist  had  wavered  in  his  faith,  these  words  were  uttered  to 
the  Jews  to  encourage  them  to  search  the  Scriptures,  which 
testified  of  the  Messiah.  But  afterwards  he  enlarges  the 
reference  of  these  words,  and  allows  that  they  were  said  to  the 
apostles  before  they  received  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  after  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  whose  illumination  all  the 
truth  was  revealed  to  the  apostles,  there  was  no  more  need  of 
seeking ;  from  them  the  fixed  doctrine  was  received.  But  at 
last  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  admit  an  universal  applica- 
tion of  these  words  for  all  ages;  only  he  subjoins  in  reference 
to  this  case  the  hermeneutical  rule  so  often  laid  down  by  him, 
that  these  words,  like  any  other  words  of  Scripture,  should 
not  be  applied  in  a  manner  perfectly  indefinite.  Nothing  in 
the  divine  word,  he  says,  is  to  be  literally  applied,  without 
regard  to  the  special  sense  and  the  special  reference.  In  his 
opinion,  all  seeking  must  have  a  hmit;  when  that  is  reached, 
seeking  is  at  an  end.  Christianity  is  something  quite  definite; 
in  reference  to  it  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  perpetual 
seeking,  a  seeking  without  aim  and  object.  He  means  to  say, 
that  men  must  seek  till  they  have  found  what  will  give  satis- 
faction to  the  real  necessities  of  the  spirit;  and  this  is  no 
other  than  definite  Christian  truth.     Suppose  a  man  to  have 

'  Cap  viii.  "  Yen\o  ad  iUum  articulum  quern  et  noRtri  prsBtendimt 
ad  ineundam  curio&itatem,  el  Vi«&i^\iv<:.v  VDkfi.\i\5SdSi\»^  vKvyvT^tMi^in  mzi> 
pulositatem.*' 
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found  this,  and  faith  occupies  the  place  of  seeking.  Thus  Tertul- 
lian  sets  his  face  against  a  seeking  and  a  doubting  on  religious 
matters  without  rule  or  limit,  and  points  to  the  needfulness 
of  a  firm  ti-uth  in  which  the  religious  element  of  the  spirit  shall 
find  repose.  Yet  he  is  very  far  from  wishing  to  set  a  limit 
to  all  fiirther  inquiry.  He  distinguishes  between  the  interest 
arising  from  the  impulse  of  faith,  and  that  arising  from  the 
desire  of  knowledge.  He  allows  free  inquiry,  provided  the 
divine  truth  received  by  faith  be  held  fast,  within  that  boun- 
dary After  the  words  which  we  have  already  quoted  in 
another  connexion,  he  adds,  "  The  Lord  says,  *  Thy  faith  hath 
saved  thee,*  not  practice  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." And  what  he  describes  as  the  limit  of  all  seeking, 
the  regula  fidei,  refers  to  the  historical  fundamental  facts  of 
revelation  and  redemption.* 

As  we  have  remarked  above,  Tertullian  designed  in  this 
work,  as  its  principal  object,  to  establish  a  sure  method  of 
warding  off  and  refuting  all  heresies,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  meet  them  on  the  uncertain  ground  of  Scrip- 
ture interpretation.  This  design,  as  developed  by  Tertullian, 
is  not  perfectly  novel :  he  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
Ireneeus  and  that  later  development  of  the  church,  of  which 
Vincentius  Lirenensis  is  the  type.  As  in  the  doctrine  of 
tradition  laid  down  by  Irenseus  we  find  the  germ  of  what  was 
fiirther  matured  dialectically  by  Tertullian,  so  in  the  work 
before  us  we  find  the  germ  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Vincen- 
tius Lirenensis  on  the  criteria  of  truth,  to  be  obtained  inde- 
pendently of  the  exposition  of  Scripting.  Unquestionably, 
tradition  by  the  living  word  was  the  original  source  of 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  this  source  could  only 
retain  its  purity  as  long  as  the  living  word  of  the  apostles 
continued  to  be  heard.  When  this  was  silent,  and  recourse 
to  it  was  no  longer  possible,  tradition  was  exposed  to  per- 
version and  obsciuity  from  various  quarters,  and  then  the 
fixed,  written  word  of  the  apostles,  not  so  exposed  as  oral 
tradition  to  falsification,  occupied  the  place  of  their  living 
presence  for  succeeding  generations.  But  as  many  errors 
were  continually  arising  from  inattention  to  the  different 
stages  of  historical  development,  so  that  what  rightfully  had 
its  place  in  an  earlier  stage,  was  carried  into  a  later  without 
conscious  discrimination,  where  it  no  longer  had  a  rigljtful 

'  We  shall  have  more  to  aay  in  another  coimexiou,  xci«^^^MvQ%  'vX^w^ 
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position^  it  happened    likewise,   in   reference  to  traditi(Hi, 
that  men,  being  once  accustomed  to  this  source  of  knowledge^ 
believed  that  they  must  still  continue  to   draw  from  it, 
without  taking  into  account  the   difference  of  the  time& 
Moreover,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  essential  truths  of 
the  Gospel  might  with  justice  be  deduced  in  part  from  the 
original  communication,  which  might  be  traced  back  to  the 
instructions  of  the  apostles,  and  in  part  might  be  colisidered 
as  the  expression  of  the  universal  Christian  consciousneai. 
But  another  criterion  was  really  needed  in  order  to  testify 
to  this  as  the  unchangeable  essence  of  Christianity,  sinoe 
historical  tradition,  as  the  expression  of  the  Christian  ccfti- 
sciousness,  is  subject  to  disturbances.  ,  When  the  idea  of  the 
church  became  (^vested  of  its  internal  spiritual  character,  the 
idea  of  tra(^tion  would  be  also  made  dependent  on  the 
authority  of  the  church,  deduced  by  the  succession  of  bishops 
from  the  apostles,  and  thus  becomes  deteriorated  like  the 
former.     Irenseus  expresses  the  conviction  that  this  reguk 
fidei  may  be  obtained  equally  as  well  by  the  sound  inde- 
pendent  exposition  of  holy  writ  as  from  tradition.     To  him 
it  was  something  certain  in  itself.    Both  sources  of  knowledge 
proceeded  independently,  side  by  side,  with  equal  rights. 
But  Tertullian  went  a  step  further.     He  made  the  tradition 
of  the  apostolic  church,  and   of  the  church  in  general,  a 
standard  of  Scripture  exposition.     He  denied  from  the  first 
the  competence  of  heretics  to  propound  a  new  doctrine,  and 
to  expound  Scripture  according  to  their  mind,  as  &r  as  they 
did  not  agree  with  the  apostolic  church,  or  with  the  whole 
church  as  derived  from  it,  but  wished  to  set  up  something 
new  in  place  of  what  was  original  and  ancient.     The  oppoei- 
tion  of  the  new  against  the  ancient,  of  individual  judgment 
against  universal  consent,  these  are  the  prcescriptianes  which 
testify  against  the  heretics.      Tertullian  can  speak  of  one 
proescriptio ;  but  also  of  several  prcescriptiones  into  which 
this  one  may  be  divided. 

"  This  is  the  question,"  says  Tertullian, — "  To  whom  does  the 
faith  itself  belong  ?  Whose  are  the  Scriptm-es  ?  From  whom, 
and  by  whom,  and  when,  and  to  whom  is  the  doctrine 
delivered  by  which  men  become  Christians  ]  For  wbererer 
the  true  Christian  rule  and  faith  shall  be  shown  to  be,  there 
will  be  the  true  Scriptures  and  expositions,  and  all  the  tme 
Christian  traditiona,"  ¥i\erjthmg  leads  back  to  the  apo6tlei» 
^ho  delivered  the  sam^  docXiXVoa  \»  '0cil(3i«lJb^sH^<:sa!k.^i&fi^^^b^^ 
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at  the  head  of  the  churches ;  in  these  churches  the  same 
doctrine  has  been  taught  from  generation  to  generation ; 
benoe  it  has  spread  along  with  the  church,  and  by  its  dura- 
tion, and  by  its  agreement  with  them,  the  whole  church  is  an 
apostolic  one.  Communion  with  this  apostolic  church  is, 
therefore,  according  to  Tertullian,  an  evidence  that  a  person 
ifi  in  possession  of  the  original  doctrine,  the  genuine  canon 
and  the,  pure  interpretation  of  holy  writ.  He  maintains 
that  since  man  has  withdrawn  himself  from  the  original 
truth,  he  has  an  interest  in  falsifying  holy  writ.  In  this 
respect  there  is  sometimes  reason  for  complaining  of  the 
arbitrary  criticism  of  the  heretics ;  but  cases  have  also 
occurred  in  which  injustice  has  been  done  them,  since  per- 
sons have  gone  on  the  presumption  that  a  various  reading 
-which  has  l)een  found  among  the  heretics,  was  fabricated  by 
them  in  favour  of  their  system. 

When  the  Gnostics,  especially  the  Marcionites,  appealed  to 
the  contrariety  between  the  apostles  themselves,  Paul  and 
Peter, — Tertullian  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these 
apostles  did  not  publish  a  different  faith,  but  only  represented 
the  same  faith  in  a  different  form,  in  consequence  of  the 
difference  in  their  spheres  of  labour.* 

But  when  his  opponents  adduced  in  evidence  the  dispute 
between  Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  Tertullian  at  first  refuted 
this  by  a  remark  indicative  of  a  more  unfettered  spirit,  since 
he  candidly  admitted  Peter's  error,  but  only  maintained  that 
this  would  not  justify  persons  in  inferring  an  opposition  in 
his  doctrine  to  that  of  Paul.  But  he  did  not  remain  &ithful 
to  his  unprejudiced  view.  Perhaps  it  did  not  proceed  so  much 
from  an  excessive  reverence  for  the  apostles,  which  was  afraid 
to  acknowledge  an  error  in  them,  but  must  be  accounted  for 
from  Tertidlian's  manner  in  controversy  of  always  pushing 
matters  to  an  extreme,  and  not  making  the  slightest  conces- 
sion to  his  opponents,  that  he  afterwards  put  this  construction 
on  the  affair ;  namely,  that  both  Peter  and  Paul  acted  on  the 
same  principles ;  Peter  became  a  Jew  to  the  Jews,  as  Paul 
when  he  censured  Peter  became  a  Gentile  to  the  Gentiles. 
Thus  he  allowed  himself  to  be  misled  ;  although  otherwise  he 
belonged  to  the  advocates  of  a  strict  truthfrdness,  he  here  in 
some  degree  relinquished  it,  through  an  erroneous  extension 
of  the  idea  of  accommodation,  in  order  that  he  might  sanction 
in  an  equal  manner  the  conduct  of  both  the  apostleeu 
^  Cap.  zxiii. 
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The  parties  with  whom  Tertullian  had  to  contend,  especially 
.the  Marcionites,  urged  against  the  authority  of  tradition,  that 
the  churches  might  have  misunderstood  the  truth  that  had 
been  announced  to  them,  and  probably  mixed  errors  with 
it.  They  appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  passages  in  the 
Pauline  Epistles,  as  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  chiu-ches  are  reproached  for  their  apostasy  from  the  origi- 
nal truth.  They  inferred,  not  without  plausibility,  what  lis 
happened  once  may  happen  again ;  hence  tradition  is  not  a 
certain  witness.  TertuUian,  on  the  other  hand,  could  appeal 
to  the  continued  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  extension 
and  development  of  the  general  Christian  consciousness ;  yet 
that  did  not  exclude  an  intermixture  of  perplexing  erron 
"  Well,  then  !"  says  Tertullian,  "  all  the  churches  must  haro 
erred ;  the  Holy  Spirit  can  have  taken  care  of  not  one  to 
lead  it  into  the  truth ;  he,  who  was  sent  for  this  purpose  bj 
Christ,  who  was  sought  fi'om  the  Father  that  he  might  be  the 
teacher  of  truth.  This  Steward  of  Grod,  this  Vicar  of  Christ, 
must  have  neglected  his  work — suffering  the  churches  to  have 
understood  for  a  while  differently,  to  have  believed  difierently 
from  what  he  announced  by  the  apostles."  Then  he  briogs 
forward  their  agreement  as  an  evidence  of  truth  :  "  Is  it  pro- 
bable," he  asks,  "  that  so  many  chiu-ches,  and  so  great,  should 
have  adopted  the  same  erroneous  faith  1"  '  He  justly  appeals 
against  those  who  spoke  as  if  they  were  the  persons  by  whom 
Christianity  was  first  brought  to  light — that,  on  such  a  sup- 
position, the  whole  chiu-ch  must  hitherto  have  existed  to  no 
purpose.^  He  here  again  applies  the  principle  which  he  had 
frequently  made  use  of,  that  the  truth  is  everywhere  the 
original,  and  that  error  first  existed  as  a  counterfeit  of  truth.' 
But  we  have  already  remarked  that  TertuUian  probably  erred 
in  the  application  of  this,  in  itself  a  correct  principle.  We 
are  here  obHged  to  say,  that  the  most  original  of  jjl  is  ce^ 
tainly  the  truth  :  but  although  the  original  ground  of  truth 
remains  firm,  the  distiu-bing  element  of  error  may  soon 
mingle  with  it,  and  then  the  power  of  the  original  truth  irill 
again  make  itself  felt  in  the  reaction  against  the  error  of  later 
origin.  Hence  this  rule  can  never  be  so  mechanically  applied, 
in  order  to  distinguish  error  and  truth  in  the  chtirch  ftwn 
one  another. 

'  Cap.  xxviii.  2  Cap.  xxix. 

succedit." 
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SECTION  II. 

MONTANIST  WRITINGS. 

Ab  we  have  seen,  Tertnllian  wished,  after  he  had  furnished  in 
his  book  on  Prescriptions  a  general  preservative  against  here- 
tics in  general,  to  commence  an  attack  on  particular  heretical 
doctrine?  and  sects.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  in  com- 
bating the  Gnostics  in  that  work,  he  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
school  of  Marcion.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  his  first 
special  polemical  treatise  should  be  directed  against  the  same 
class.  But  we  have  no  longer  that  work  in  the  form  in 
which,  as  Tertullian  himself  says,  it  was  originally  composed  ; 
for  we  learn  firom  his  own  words,  that  he  at  first  published  it 
in  a  form  with  which  he  was  afterwards  dissatisfied.  He  re- 
vised it,  but  the  work  in  this  revised  state  was  circulated 
against  his  will,  before  it  had  received  the  final  amendments.' 
Hence,  at  a  later  period,  he  was  moved  to  recompose  this 
polemical  treatise  entirely,  and  to  send  it  forth  as  quite  a  new 
work.'  And  in  this  state  the  five  books  against  Marcion  have 
come  down  to- us.  The  work  in  this  form  was  completed  by 
TertuUian,  not  immediately  after  the  Prcescriptio,  but  when  he 
had  written  several  dogmatic  and  dogmatic-polemic  treatises. 
This  explains  what  would  otherwise  be  inexplicable,  that  Ter- 
tullian, in  his  work  against  Marcion,  mentions  his  treatise  on 
the  Resurrection  as  already  written,  and  in  the  latter  book  he 
mentions  the  work  against  Marcion,  and  the  treatise  De  Anima, 
as  already  written.  Further,  he  mentions  also  the  treatise 
De  Game  ChrUti  as  also  written.  But  if  we  turn  to  this 
latter,  we  find  mention  in  it  of  a  work  against  the  Gnpstics, 
and  his  book  De  Testimonio  Animoe,  as  already  written ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  speaks  of  his  book  on  the  Resurrection  as 
being  still  to  be  written,  but  in  this  latter  work  he  mentions, 
as  we  have  remarked,  his  book  De  Anima  as  already  written. 
And  if  we  go  back  to  this  book  De  Anima,  we  find  his  book 

^  Lib.  i.  cap.  1.  ''  Primum  opascalum  quasi  properatum^  pleniore 
postea  composltione  rescideram." 

'  "8i  quid  retro  gestum  est  nobis  adveiwiA  'illKtc^<Qiii<S!fi^  \vai\&3^^ 
rideriu  Novam  rem  Aggredimnr  ex  vetere." 
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on  the  Origin  of  the  Soul,  {De  Censu  AniTnce,)  bb  well  as  the 
books  against  Hermogenes  and  Marcion,  mentioned  as  already 
written ;  and  he  notices  therein  a  work  against  the  Gnostics, 
— against  their  doctrine  of  the  Deminrgos,  as  still  to  be 
written,  which  perhaps  may  refer  to  his  book  against  the  Va- 
lentinians.  Thus  we  are  taken  back  to  the  work  against 
Hermogenes  (Adversus  Hermogenem)^  as  the  first  written. 
These  apparently  conflicting  statements  can  now  be  easily 
explained.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  various  forms  of  the  work 
against  Marcion,  it  is  very  evident  that  he  might  have  com- 
posed it  in  one  of  the  first  forms,  before  other  treatises,  which 
yet  were  followed  by  that  work  in  its  present  and  most 
finished  state.  If  we  compare  these  citations  from  bis  own 
writings,  both  those  that  are  lost  and  those  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  we  shall  not  only  be  able  to  perceive  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  these  works  succeed  one  another,  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  Tertullian  in  his  mental  workshop, 
and  examine  how  the  thought  of  one  work  succeeded  that  (A 
another,  and  what  was  the  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  various  works.  First  of  all,  we  shall  obtain  by 
this  comparison,  a  confirmation  of  what  we  have  remarked 
respecting  the  relation  of  the  work  on  the  Prescriptions  to 
the  order  of  this  class  of  TertuUian's  writings.  In  his  work 
against  Marcion  in  its  present  form,  he  appeals  to  the  method 
by  means  of  whicii  he  was  wont  to  refute  the  heretics  briefly 
in  the  Prescription}  From  this  it  may  be  presumed  that  he 
had  made  already  more  than  an  occasional  use  of  this  method. 
Further,  in  his  work  De  Came  Christi,  he  says  expresslj, 
after  the  incidental  use  of  such  a  Prescription,  "  but  we  have 
already  elsejv^here  made  use  of  these  Prescriptions  against  all 
heresies,  in  a  more  complete  manner."*  Also  in  his  work 
against  Hermogenes,  he  appeals  to  the  Prescription  with  which 
he  had  been  wont  to  oppose  the  heretics.  But,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  what  has  been  said,  the  work  against  Hermo- 
genes was  the  first  work,  or  at  least,  with  the  books  against 
Marcion,  one  of  the  first  works  which  Tertullian  composed 
against  the  heretics.  Therefore,  what  could  induce  him  to 
speak  of  such  a  habit  as  that  alluded  to  above,  if  he  bad  not 
already  been  occupied  with  a  special  book  on  that  subject  t 

'  ''  Soleo  in  pTseacnpUone  adversus  haereses  omnas  de  tesUmoBio  Un^ 
porum  compendium  ftgete" 

*  *'  Sed  pleniua  e}\xsmod\  "^to^^ikj^NaotSwa  ^^n^cto^  ^iK&sau\MBML 
^'Yj'bl  jam  usi  »umus ,'* 
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Thus  it  will  appear,  that  Tertullian,  after  composing  his 
work  on  the  Prescriptions,  was  led,  in  addition  to  that,  to 
write  against  Marcion.  A  cognate  controversy  followed  this 
closely,  the  work  against  Hermogenes,  who,  if  not  in  other 
points,  yet  in  dualism  agreed  with  the  Gnostics.  But  with 
Hermogenes  he  Imd  to  contend  on  a  special  subject,  to  him 
of  no  small  importance, — the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Grod.  On 
this  account  he  was  induced  to  compose  his  work  De  Censu 
Animae,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us,  but  the  contents  of 
which  may  be  gathered  from  the  treatise  De  Anima,  Since 
in  his  work  De  Gensu  Animce  he  treats  of  the  marks  of  the 
relationship  to  God  in  the  soul,  he  was  led,  probably,  to 
enlarge  upon  one  of  these  marks,  the  testimonia  animce  natvr- 
raliter  Christianas,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  was 
the  origin  of  his  work  De  Testimonio  Animas.  With  the 
question  concerning  the  soul  was  also  connected  the  question 
respecting  the  history  of  the  soul,  the  original  condition  of 
man,  the  various  destinies  of  souls  after  death,  the  preeminence 
of  the  state  of  the  martyrs,  the  distinction  of  Hades,  of  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  dead,  and  of  the  seat  of  perfect  hap- 
TOnesB — of  Paradise.  This  led  to  the  composition  of  his  work 
De  Para(iwo,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Further,  he 
proceeded  from  particulars  to  generals,  and  occupied  himself 
with  an  examination  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  soul ;  this  gave  rise  to  his  work  De  Anima, 
Moreover,  as  he  always  kept  in  view  the  controversy  with  the 
Gnostics,  he  combated  the  sect  of  the  Yalentinians  in  a  sepa- 
rate treatise.  Thus  he  must  have  been  led  to  attack  particu- 
larly the  doctrine  of  this  party  on  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  and,  generally,  the  reality  of  the  whole 
human  appearance  of  Christ,  against  all  the  varieties  of  Do- 
x>etism.  And  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  between  the 
doctrine  of  the  identity  of  the  body  of  Christ  with  the  true 
human  body,  and  the  resurrection  as  founded  on  the  reahty 
of  the  deatii  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  he  was  induced  to 
vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  especially  against 
the  Gnostics.  After  having  extended  his  polemics  so  for,  he 
returned  to  take  up  the  controversy  with  Marcion  again,  and 
to  give  Completeness  to  his  first  work.  Thus  we  see  that  this 
series  begins  with  the  work  against  Hermogenes,  and  closes 
with  the  work  against  Marcion.  According  to  this  order  ^^ 
wish  to  review  the  works  of  which  wo  \i«i.Nei  ^NecL^<^NcifiiM5^ 
and  Aall  Bp&Bik  £isb  of  the  treatise  againa^B.«n£LO^XL«^ 
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Tertullian's  controversy  with  Hermogenes  is  of  service,  in 
order  to  mark  the  relation  in  which  Christian  Theism  pfe- 
sented  itself  to  the  consciousness  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
history  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  development  of  the 
human  mind  before  and  after  the  appearance  of  Christiamty, 
bears  testimony  to  the  &ct,  that  the  idea  of  an  imconditional 
creative  act  of  God,  of  an  absolute  freedom  or  aJmightiness  of 
God  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  existence^  is  indissolublj 
connected  with  revealed  religion,  and  is  foreign  to  reason  left 
to  itself,  which  strives  in  that  direction  to  explain  all  things 
from  itself.  The  btand-point  of  antiquity  that  most  nearly 
corresponds  to  the  religious  interest  was  that  of  a  kind  of 
dualism,  when  man,  on  one  hand,  could  not  raise  himself 
above  the  contemplation  of  nature,  but  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  the  idea  of  a  freely  acting,  designing,  per- 
sonal, self-conscious  God,  as  the  highest  intelligence.  Thu% 
God  was  viewed  as  a  Creator  or  Maker,  conditioned  by  a  pre- 
existent  matter,  and  two  causes  were  recognised  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  universe,  the  power  of  nature  and  of  divine 
providence — an  irreconcilable  contradiction.  Such  a  concep- 
tion, we  think,  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  doctrine  of  Plato. 
But  the  later  Platonism  struggled  to  surmount  this  contra- 
diction, and  to  reach  a  monism  through  a  theory  that  aimed 
at  explaining  all ;  in  place  of  the  acting  God,  the  Absolute,  was 
introduced  the  ov,  out  of  which  by  virtue  of  an  indwelliDg 
necessity  everything  was  developed  to  the  last  being  in  exist- 
ence ;  according  to  this  conception  the  Hyle  only  appeared  as 
the  limit  of  this  development.  The  Socinians  had  right  on 
their  side  when  they  combated  the  opinion,  that  the  doctrine 
of  a  creation  in  the  Christian  sense  belongs  to  the  truths  of 
natural  religion,  which  may  be  ascertained  by  reason  alone, 
and  maintained  that  this  doctrine  belonged  only  to  revealed 
religion.*  They  could  appeal,  not  without  reason,  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  history  of  religion,  as  well  as  that  of  Grecian 
philosophy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  objected  that 
Paul  in  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has 

^  ''  It  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt  that  Socinianism  taught,  not  a 
creation  out  of  nothing,  but  rather  a  creation  out  of  pre-existent  matter. 
For  although  the  Racovian  catechism  is  silent  on  this  point,  and  appears 
designedly  to  handle  the  doctrine  of  creatipn  very  superficially,  and 
JP.  Socinus  has  not  explained  himself  upon  it,  yet  we  poaaesB  other  wit- 
nesses who  expreaa  t\iem«e\\ei&  Ni\\k  «ll  the  openness  that  can  be 
desired." — Dt^  Socinianiamus,  A:c.  daTg«a\A!U\.  wnw  Ou^  FodL  Kiel 
i«4r,  p.  480.— Ta, 
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described  Mth  in  one  God,  who  created  ail  things,  as  inde-> 
peiKient  of  revelation,  and  arising  jfrom  the  contemplation  of 
the  universe ;  nor  is  rt  necessary  to  take  refuge  in  the  forced 
explanations  of  the  Socinians  in  order  to  dispute  this.  Paul 
certainly  assumes  here,  that  God  as  Creator  reveals  himself  in 
his  works,  but  at  the  same  time  assumes  as  necessary  a  corre- 
sponding receptivity  in  the  human  mind  to  admit  this  revela- 
tion, by  virtue  of  which  the  outward  revelation  becomes  an 
inward  one ;  and  he  teaches  us  that  when  the  internal  prin- 
ciple of  religion  was  oppressed  by  worldly-mindedness,  even 
that  outward  revelation  could  no  longer  find  a  point  of  con- 
nexion in  man.  We  have  seen  in  the  modem  development, 
that  as  natural  reason  rebelled  against  the  theism  of  revela- 
tion, in  order  to  explain  everything  from  itself,  although  at 
first  it  allowed  that  doctrine  of  a  creating  God  to  remain 
as  something  founded  in  the  religion  of  reason,  yet  the  same 
principle  in  the  modern  history  of  the  human  mind  has 
driven  it  beyond  these  limits,  even  to  deny  this,  in  order  to 
resign  itself  entirely  to  a  pantheism  that  denies  everything 
supermundane,  only  to  find  itself  repeated  everywhere,  and  to 
regard  everything  as  only  its  own  work.  Hence,  as  that  doc- 
trine of  the  creation  enters  into  the  consciousness  first  of  all 
with  Christianity,  this  difficulty  must  oppose  itself  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  where  there  is  not  an  uncon- 
ditional submission  to  the  new  principle  of  the  universe. 
There  was  no  need  of  speculative  thinking  as  it  was  developed 
in  the  old  world  to  find  here  a  stone  of  stumbling ;  it  was 
difficult  for  educated  minds  to  follow  the  bold  soaring  of 
faith,  in  order  to  rise  above  the  whole  system  of  nature  to  an 
act  of  absolute  freedom  as  the  ground  and  cause  of  all  exist- 
ence. Thus  TertuUian  says  that  many  weaker  believers 
would  rather  agree  with  the  philosophers  that  God  had 
created  all  things  out  of  a  basis  of  existing  matter.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  surprising  if  a  thoughtful  man  like  Hermogenes, 
who  had  passed  over  from  heathenism  to  Christianity,  al- 
though embracing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  speculative  tendencies,  revolted  at  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  creation,  and  endeavoured  to  mingle  Hylo- 
zoism,  to  which  his  whole  intellectual  development  had  been 
habituated,  with  Christianity.  It  was  possible  for  such  a  per-  • 
son  sincerely  to  exercise  fiiith  in  Jesus  as  a  Redeemer,  and  to 
receive  the  other  doctrines  of  Christianity,  while  he  waa 
stumbled  at  that  one  point,  and,  pYoc<iedii\^  ^\i\xi%  ^x'i^^^"^- 
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ceived  opinions,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  even  in  Holy  Writ 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  from  nothing  (which  must  hesideB 
have  been  misunderstood  if  a  negative  assertion  was  converted 
into  a  positive  one)  was  not  expressly  laid  down.  But,  indeed, 
the  whole  peculiar  system  of  Christianity  separated  from  that 
one  fundamental  truth  could  not  remain  in  its  purity,  or 
be  consistently  recognised  in  its  true  significance.  TertoUian 
was  penetrated  with  this  conviction  when  he  entered  the  lists 
against  Hermogenes. 

Hermogenes  was  probably,  as  might  be  inferred  from  his 
name,  of  Greek  descent,  and  had  settled  as  a  foreigner  in 
Carthage.  If  the  former  particular  be  correct,  it  is  eaaoly 
accounted  for  that  the  lessons  of  Greek  philosophy  exerted  so 
great  an  influence  over  his  habits  of  thought.  He  was  an 
artist,  and  in  the  numerous  comparisons  which  he  employed 
to  make  his  doctrine  intelligible  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise 
the  painter.  TertuHian,  as  we  have  already  perceived  by 
many  indications,  was  no  friend  of  art,  although  we  are  not 
justified  in  asserting  that  he  held  painting  to  be  in  itself  an 
art  not  becoming  the  Christian  profession.  The  contrary  is 
evident  from  his  book,  De  Idololatria,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
we  cannot  say  that  as  a  Montanist  he  had  become  more 
strict  in  this  respect.  And  although  Montanism  could  not  be 
favourable  to  art,  yet  no  proof  can  be  foimd  that  it  must  have 
denounced  the  art  of  painting  as  unchristian.  But  Hermo- 
genes might  have  extended  the  practice  of  his  art,  which  for 
him  was  characteristic  in  relation  to  his  times,  beyond  the 
bounds  which  Tertullian  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  Chris- 
tian stand-point.  He  appears  already  to  have  risen  above  the 
subjective  opposition  of  the  Christian  consciousness  of  his 
times  to  heathenism,  and  advanced  to  an  objective  mode  d 
contemplating  mythology,  so  that  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
employ  his  art  in  the  representation  of  mythological  subject 
And  thus  perhaps  we  may  recognise  in  the  artist  and  Ai 
thinker  the  stand-point  of  a  man  in  whom  the  fervour  rf 
Christian  feeling  was  not  predominant.  In  both  i^spedi 
Tertullian  must  have  been  the  opponent  of  Hermogenes ;  and 
he  regarded  him  also  as  culpable  on  another  account — thik 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife  he  had  married  again  sevonl 
times.  Perhaps  he  had  already  engaged  in  controversy  wift 
1  ertullian  on  that  pom\,,  ««i<cfc\!kfc  ^wdaavoured  to  prove  fro* 
Jioly  writ  the  \a\«7Mxies&  oi  tjb  ^^o\A\si'wccNaj^g6;\s^^s(^^^ 
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the  prohibition  of  Montanism.*  Perhaps  Hermogenes  be- 
longed to  those  opponents  with  whom  Tertullian  had  to  con- 
tend as  a  vindicator  of  the  Montanist  principle  of  Monogamy; 
it  may  have  been  that  he  stood  at  the  head  of  this  Antimon- 
tanist  party. 

Hermogenes  came  forward  as  an  opponent  of  the  Gnostic 
emanation-doctrine,  and  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the  creation 
of  the  universe  out  of  nothing.  He  endeavoured  to  show 
there  could  be  no  such  world,  that  it  must  be  the  work  of 
a  perfect  holy  God,  and  that  it  required  the  admission  of 
a  pre-existent  material  conditionating  the  divine  creation,  in 
order  that  the  existence  of  evil  in  a  world  created  by  a  per- 
fect God  might  be  accounted  for.  The  question  now  arises, 
whether  Hermogenes  was  induced,  first  as  a  Christian,  to  re- 
flect more  on  the  origin  of  evil,  a  subject  which  then  called 
forth  so  much  thinking,  and  whether  he  was  then  first  led, 
since  neither  the  church  doctrine,  nor  that  of  the  Gnostics, 
appeared  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution,  to  adopt  the  platonic 
doctrine  of  the  Hyle;  or  whether  he  brought  this  doctrine 
with  him  from  his  earher  philosophic  stand-point,  and  only 
sought  to  find  new  proofs  for  it  from  the  Christian  stand-point. 
When  we  recollect  the  affinity  of  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes 
to  the  neo-platonic  system,  and  observe  how  this  subject  alone 
appears  to  have  occupied  his  Christian  thinking,  we  shall  be 
more  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  view.  According  to  several 
expressions,  indeed,  it  may  appear  that  Hermogenes  only 
adhered  to  the  original  platonic  Dualism,  and  thought  that 
there  was  an  independent  Hyle  which  was  first  organised  by 
an  act  of  God  for  the  formation  of  the  universe ;  but  when 
we  compare  with  one  another  all  the  fragments  in  which  his 

'  Tertulliaii*s  obscure  expressions  from  which  we  learn  this,  are  the 
following,  (I.  i.)  *'  Pingit  illicite,  nabit  assidue,  legem  Dei  in  Ubidinem 
defendit,  in  artem  contemnit."  It  is  doubtful  how  we  are  to  explain 
the  pingere  iUicite,  Must  we  understand  by  it  that  Tertullian  regarded 
painting  as  in  itself  unlawful  1  Yet  we  are  not  justified  in  doing  that, 
for  the  reasons  given  in  the  text ;  and  when  Tertullian  afterwards  says 
that  Hermogenes  despised  the  law  of  God  because  it  was  opposed  to  his 
art,  yet  Tertullian  could  not  mean  that  the  divine  law  condemned 
painting  generally.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that  what  he 
regarded  as  unlawful  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  practised  by  Hermogenes, 
wag,  that  he  selected  subjects  for  his  art  from  the  heathen  mythology. 
On  the  other  lumd,  Tertullian  might  believe  himself  justified  in  quoting 
panageft  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  the  words,  "  legem  in  artem 
eontemnit,"  retain  their  meaning,  and  the  othei  ^OT^\^\>\k&i&aA&'^^ 
of  the  lar /or  tbe  vindication  of  his  art,  mWietu^te  \&»  \iwVTi%  oja^Nft^ 
paasagea  of  ike  Old  Testament  in  vindication  oi\^  xc^eaXft^  Tnarcvw^^^ 
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speculative  views  are  presented  to  us,  we  shall  rather  reoogniae 
the  speculations  of  the  later  platonism,  and  lying  at  the  huoBf 
the  transition  from  Dualism  to  Monism.  We  must  separate 
the  more  mythical  and  the  logical  conceptions  from  one  another, 
although  it  is  questionable  how  &t  this  was  consciously  efiected 
by  Hermogenes  himself. 

Hermogenes  maintained,  that  if  Gk>d  had  been  Lord  from 
all  eternity,  he  must  have  had  materials  for  the  exerciae  of  hk 
sovereignty ;  and  this  was  no  other  than  matter.  He  believed 
that  the  divine  attributes  must  be  regarded  as  eternally  active 
in  a  creation.  He  maintained  that  tibis  was  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  unity  of  God,  the  iMvapxlay  since  God  and 
matter  were  totally  distinct  from  one  another  ;  to  matter  he 
ascribed  only  absolute  passivity,  as  he  regarded  God  as  the 
only  creative  cause  of  aU  things.  He  described  matter  quite 
in  the  platonic  style  as  entirely  imdefined^  and  predicatdiea, 
the  avtipov.  It  must  be  entirely  undefined  and  predicat»kn 
in  order  that  all  things  may  be  made  out  of  it  by  the  divine 
determining  power.  Hence  it  is  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, &ough  forming  the  basis  of  the  corporeal  worid; 
neither  good  nor  evil.  If  it  were  good,  it  would  require  the 
formative  power  of  God ;  if  it  were  evil,  it  would  have  re- 
mained entirely  unsusceptible  of  such  an  operation  of  God. 
If  matter  were  not  indeterminate  between  the  corporeal  and 
the  incorporeal,  it  wotdd  be  already  corporeal,  and  it  could  only 
be  regarded  as  resting,  not  in  motion ;  but  now  we  mvt 
ascribe  to  it  a  motion  though  imregulated,  undetermined,  and 
chaotic.  Hermogenes  availed  himself  of  the  comparison  d 
water  boiling  in  a  vessel  and  bubbling  over  on  all  eddeSb  He 
affirmed,  in  support  of  his  opinions,  that  the  doctrine  d 
creation  out  of  nothing  was  nowhere  expressly  tao^t  in 
holy  writ,  and  he  believed  that  his  idea  of  matter  was  es- 
pressed  by  the  ^Tii\  ^n  of  Genesis,  and  by  the  y^  dopant 
Kol  aKoraaKtvarrTOQ  of  the  Alexandrine  version.  When  H6^ 
mogenes,  as  a  proof  of  his  doctrine,  adduces  that  in  ordsr  to 
conceive  of  God  as  Lord  from  all  eternity,  it  is  neoeasaiy  to 
presuppose  a  material  of  which  he  is  Lor4  we  may  infer  froB 
this  that  he  therefore  conceived  of  no  beginning  in  the  d- 
ercise  of  this  sovereignty,  and  this  sovereignty  oonsistB  in  the 
formative  infiuence  of  God  on  the  matenal  finom  which  the 
creation  proceeds.  Hermogenes  could  not  imagine  any  ah- 
solute  commeiicemeii\>  o^  cx^jd^krci.  In  &,ct,  finom  hia  whole 
doctrine,  it  appeaia  t\i"aX.  V^  ^^xtfi\.«Q.Y^wsa^*^iM^^ 
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material  existed  as  chaos  from  which  creation  first  proceeded  ; 
but  that  he  believed  that  these,  two  factors  were  working 
together  from  all  eternity,  the  creating  God  and  the  material 
which  lay  at  the  basis  of  creation,  constituting  the  condition 
and  limits  of  it.  He,  no  doubt,  thought  that  only  by  a  pro- 
cess of  mental  abstraction  could  the  universe,  as  organised  by 
God,  be  distinguished  from  the  Hyle  that  constituted  its  basis, 
and  an  idea  be  formed  of  such  a  Hyle,  as  far  as  an  idea  could 
be  formed  of  anything  so  indefinite,  a  so-called  Xoyoc  vodog  in 
platonic  phraseology.  Thus  the  idea  presented  in  revelation 
of  a  creative  teleological  act  of  God,  must  have  secretly  vanished 
from  Hermogenes,  and  have  given  place  to  that  of  a  develop- 
ment destined  by  an  imminent  nece^ty,  as  in  the  new 
platonic  philosophy.  Hermogenes  must  have  believed  that 
from  eternity  God  operated  in  a  formative  manner  on  matter, 
and  not  by  a  transient  activity ;  as  he  says, — "  God  does  not 
ereate  the  imiverse  out  of  matter  by  pervading  it,  but  by 
appearing  to  it  and  approaching  it :  as  beauty  by  its  mere 
appearance  operates  and  woimds  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  it 
appears,  and  as  the  magnet  attracts  the  iron  on  approaching 
it."  Hermogenes  maintained  that  the  formation  of  matter 
by  God  is  an  infinite  task,  and  that  there  is  always  a  re- 
mainder that  resists  the  formation.  Thus,  he  says,  as  the 
whole  is  known  by  its  parts,  is  matter  known  as  what  forms 
the  basis  of  the  universe  :  in  part  what  it  can  become  by  the 
divine  formative  power,  and  in  part  what  there  is  in  it  which 
resists  formation.  The  ancient  chaos,  amidst  all  the  beauty 
and  order  in  the  world,  still  ever  lets  itself  be  known  as  lying 
at  the  basis :  it  appears  even  through  the  restored  ord^. 

Thus  Hermogenes  could  say,  imder  one  point  of  view,  that 
matter  has  served  God  to  be  a  manifestation  and  mirror  of 
hintself  by  means  of  the  creation  he  has  educed  from  it ;  and 
mider  another  point  of  view,  that  this  world  is  a  mirror  of 
matter;  which  appeared  toTertullian  a  contradiction,  since  he 
joould  not  distinguish  these  various  points  of  view.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  that  in  matter  which  resists 
the  formative  power,  can  only  be  overcome  by  degrees,  and  is 
the  basis  of  what  is  defective  and  evil ;  the  necessity  of  evil 
lies  in  this,  that  the  formation  of  matter  is  an  endless  task. 
He  maintained  that  matter  partook  of  formation,  not  as  a 
whole,  but  in  its  parts.*  He  says  that  parts  of  it  had  all 
.from  all;  in  every  part  there  was  the  whole ;  so  that  the  "whftl<^ 
>  Cap.  xxxviiL  "  Unde  nee  tota  fikbricalut  «e^  ^wrt«&  c^o&T 
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can  be  known  from  the  parts.^  ^  The  motion  of  matter,"  he 
says,  "  before  it  was  arranged,  was  that  of  one  part  flowix^ 
into  the  other ;  a  restlessness  which  could  not  be  settled  on 
accoimt  of  the  too  great  contradiction  in  itself  But  it  con- 
tinues in  order  that  it  may  be  arranged  by  God."  *  Yet,  as  in 
matter  all  opposites  meet,  and  hence  the  most  contradictory 
theory  can  be  asserted  of  it,  so  Hermogenes  ascribes  to  it 
on  the  one  hand  a  restless  motion,  flill  of  conflicting  tenden- 
cies, and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  sluggish  motion.  But  niien 
this  matter  received  formation  and  was  arranged,  it  ceased 
from  its  nature  and  its  original  quality;  yet,  according  to  what 
has  been  said,  the  basis  of  it  still  shone  through.' 

Hermogenes  wished  that  every  appearance  of  the  causality 
of  evil  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  God,  since  he  placed 
the  cause  of  evil  out  of  God.  If  other  persons  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  church  doctrines  wished  to  account  for  evil 
from  the  free-will  of  the  creature :  he,  on  the  contrary,  held 
that  the  cause  of  evil  would  by  that  means  be  placed  in  God 
by  whom  that  free-will  was  given.  From  the  stand-point  of 
his  speculative  reason,  he  thought  that  his  all-comprehending 
Monism  could  not  allow  the  distinction  between  Grod's  willing 
and  permitting.  In  accordance  with 'the  Christian  stand- 
point he  rejected  that  explanation  of  evil,  that  it  existed 
necessarily  as  the  antithesis  of  good,  in  order  that  good  itself 
might  become  matter  of  consciousness.^  He  maintained  thit 
this  would  deprive  good  of  its  independence.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  did  away  with  the  true  significance  of 
the  contrariety  of  good  and  evil.  Since  he  traced  evil  bad 
to  a  necessity  of  natiure,  he  injured  the  doctrine  of  the 
abnightiness  of  God.  The  doctrine  of  redemption  met  hew 
with  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  such  a  conception  mi 
logically  in  contradiction  to  the  teleological  contemplation  d 
history,  as  it  proceeded  ftx)m  a  system  which  substituted  ■ 
iron  necessity  in  the  place  of  a  teleological  conception.  Wi 
here  recognise  in  Hermogenes  a  man  moved  on  the  one  haii 


^  Cap.  xxxix.  ''Partes  antem  ejus  omnia  simul  ex  omnibos  ] 
ut  ex  partibus  totum  dignoscatur." 

'  Cap.  xliii.  "Stetit  antem  in  Dei  compositionem,  et  inapprehotl 

bilem  habnit  inconditum  motum  prsB  tarditate  inconditi  motus."        f 

'  Cap.  xliiL  ''At  ubi  accepit  compositionem  Deo  et  omata  est,  fltj 

savit  a  natnra." 

*  Hermogenea,  aa\.\ift  o^v^iisat  of  the  assertion, — "Mala  i 

fuisse  ad  iUnminatioiieai  \>oTk.QTQXii  «l  ^t&tvsS^  V^^lUi^ndonaJ 
Cap.  XV. 
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by  the  religionAmpressions  of  Christianity,  and  on  the  other 
hand  attached  td  another  soil  by  his  speculatiye  habits.  We 
shall  see  that  aJibhough  in  TertulHan  the  pure  speculative 
interest,  and  the\speculative  element,  were  not  sufficiently 
powerfiil  to  enable  him  to  enter  such  a  mode  of  thinking  as 
that  of  Hermogenes,  yet  from  the  stand-point  of  a  religious 
Christian  interest,  he  understood  how  to  combat  with  him,  and 
to  prove  the  irreconcilableness  of  his  preconceived  notions 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  with  which  he  wished  to 
combine  them. 

When  Tertullian  says,  referring  to  Hermogenes,  that  the 
philosophers  are  the  patriarchs  of  heretics,  and  reproaches 
him  with  having  changed  from  a  Christian  to  a  philosopher, 
there  is  certainly  so  far  truth  in  the  allegation,  that  the 
doctrine  of  Hermogenes  resulted  from  a  mingling  of  philo- 
sophy and  Christianity — of  the  speculative  and  the  religious 
interest.  He  maintains  against  Hermogenes,  that  although 
the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out  of  nothing  was  not  expresdy 
laid  down  in  holy  writ,  yet  it  was  an  obvious  inference, 
since  no  antecedent  material  was  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  creation  of  God,  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case.  He  endeavours  to  prove  to  him,  that  his  doctrine, 
although  he  maintained  the  unity  of  God,  was  irreconcilable 
with  it ;  for  God  was  truly  acknowledged  as  God,  if  he  were 
not  acknowledged  as  the  eternal,  sole  originator,  and  ground 
of  all  existence,  with  whom  nothing  else  could  compete.  As 
soon  as  anything  else  was  placed  as  originally  near  him,  it 
was  claiming  for  that  something  else  what  belonged  to  God 
alone,  and,  in  fe,ct,  destroying  the  idea  of  the  one  God.  He. 
maintained  against  him,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  out 
of  nothing  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
in  its  integrity  the  idea  of  the  divine  almightiness,  which  was 
denied  when  God,  in  order  to  create,  was  made  to  depend  on 
something  out  of  himself  He  maintains,  that  by  this  scheme 
of  a  creation,  conditionated  by  something  out  of  himself,  God 
would  be  subjected  to  a  necessity.  He  says  against  him, 
that  although  he  appears  to  admit  no  other  Christ,  he  yet 
changes  him  into  another,  since  he  recognises  him  in  another 
manner:  in  fiict,  he  charges  him  by  denying  creation  out 
of  nothing,  with  taking  away  the  idea  of  God  altogether.* 

*  Cap.  viil.  "  Jam  non  omnipoteng,  si  non  et  hoc  potens  ex  nihilo 
pmnia  proferre." 
»  «  JSiiam  iu  hoc  necessitati  subjicis  Dcam,sv  C\ivi  ^\\.^\!i\XL\&:^^TAk^ 
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The  doctrine  of  redemption  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  closely 
connected  with  that  of  the  creation,  that  the  full  recognition 
of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  cotdd  not  exist,  unless  the  idea 
of  God  as  the  almighty  Creator  were  presapposed  in  all  its 
fiilness.  He  endeavours  to  prove  against  Hermogenes  that 
the  idea  of  incomplete  and  progressive  formation  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  idea  of  something  unoriginated.  Only  in 
the  created,  which  has  a  beginning,  can  tiie  idea  of  a  con- 
tinued development  from  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect  find  its 
application.^  He  maintained  against  him  that  a  contradic- 
tion was  involved  in  the  idea  of  evil  without  a  beginnm^ 
that  in  the  idea  of  evil  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  think  of 
a  beginning  and  an  end.^  In  fact,  the  yiew  taken  by  Her- 
mogenes of  an  endless  task  of  the  formation  of  nuSbter,  if 
logically  carried  out,  was  at  variance  with  a  teleological  cost- 
templation  of  the  world,  and  many  doctrines  of  Christianity 
belonging  to  it ;  with  everything,  in  shorl^  that  related  to 
the  &[ial  issue  of  redemption  and  the  renovation  of  the 
world.  In  his  opinion,  the  idea  of  unchang^biliiy  was  in- 
separable from  the  idea  of  the  unoriginated  and  eternal, 
and  thus  he  could  not  conceive  how  matter  oould  be  trans- 
formed into  any  thhig  else.  It  was  also  not  apparent,  how 
a  transformation,  a  conquest  of  evil  is  possible  if  this  is 
regarded  as  an  original  nature.'  He  objected  to  Hermo- 
genes, that  if  evil  is  imoriginated,^  but  tiie  Xdyoc  not  un- 
begotten,  but  begotten,  it  cannot  be  conceived  how  evil  can 
have  been  overcome  by  him, — ^how  the  good  can  be  stronger 
than  the  evil.*  He,  therefore,  perceives  correctly  that  there 
is  an  intrinsic  contradiction,  to  regard  evil  as  something 
unoriginated  and  absolute,  and  yet  to  Speak  of  a  necessaiy 
victory  of  good  over  evil ;  that,  liierefore,  in  this  respect  alao^ 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  irreconcilable  with  such  a 
scheme.  When  Hermogenes  maintained  that  as  God  from  all 
eternity  was  to  be  conceived  of  as  Lord,  and,  therefore,  a 
material  on  which  to  exercise  his  sovereignty,  and  an  eternal 

propter  quod  earn  formaret,'*  cap.  xliL  And,  **  Libertas  non  neoetditt 
Deo  competit,  malo  voluerit  mala  a  semet  ipso  condidisse,  qtiam  non 
potuerit  non  condidisse."  He  maintained  that  Qod  wonld  st^  be  the 
author  of  evil,  although  he  brought  it  forth  from  another  mateikl, 
whether  he  so  willed  it,  or  watt  obliged  so  to  act  from  weakneaa. 

*  Cap.  xxviii.  *  Cap.  xi.  *  Cap.  xii.  *  Cap.  xii. 

'  Cap.  xviii.  "  Proinde  si  malum  qnidem  innatum  eat,  natna  autem 
sermo  Dei,  nonBCio,  a\i  a\>oiio  m^\>.\si'^Q»«kX>^^'^<s\^yalidiaa  ab  infinno^ 
ut  innatum  a  nato." 
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exercise  of  this  sovereignty  must  be  assumed,  TertuUian 
replied,  that  Grod  was  certainly  God  from  all  eternity,  but  not 
Lord;  for  there  was  a  distinction  in  the  two  ideas;  God 
is  the  name  of  a  being,  but  the  name  Lord  is  not  the  designa- 
tion of  being  but  of  power.  The  being  must  be  regarded 
as  eternal ;  but  this  was  not  the  fact  with  the  idea  of  Lord, 
which  bears  a  relation  to  something  without.*  This  remark 
was  founded  on  the  distinction  of  the  absolute  and  relative 
attributes  of  God.  Formally,  indeed,  the  difficulty  might 
thus  be  removed,  but,  certainly,  it  was  not  so  in  reality. 
Tertullian  did  not  by  this  means  show  how  the  almightiness 
of  God  could  be  conceived  of  otherwise  than  perpetually 
active,  which  was  one  of  the  difficulties  that  Hermogenes  felt 
in  the  supposition  of  an  absolute  beginning  of  creation. 
Tertullian  perceived,  indeed,  how  by  the  doctrine  of  Her- 
mogenes, respecting  the  manner  of  God's  operation  on  matter, 
the  Christian  idea  of  creation,  and  especially  the  idea  of  Grod 
acting  for  the  realization  of  an  object  was  lost,  although  his 
mind  had  too  little  of  the  formally  speculative  to  enable  him 
to  develop  this  in  clear  distinct  conceptions.  He  objected  to 
Hermogenes,  that  God  had  created  all  things,  not  by  mere 
appearing,  but  by  acting.'  "Greater  is  his  glory,  if  he 
laboured.  At  last,  he  rested  on  the  seventh  day  jfrom  all  his 
works."  He  then  adds,  "but  both  in  his  own  manner,"*  in 
order  to  guard  against  a  false  anthropopathism,  with  which 
bis  language  might  be  charged.  While  Tertullian  maintains 
against  Hermogenes  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of 
one  God,  to  attribute  to  another  something  of  that  which 
belongs  to  him  alone,  he  himself  supposes  the  objection. 
"  Then,  thou  wilt  say  to  me,  we  shall  have  nothing  of  that 
which  belongs  to  God  alone,"  and  thus  he  would  be  led  to  a 
Deism,  which  places  an  infinite  impassable  chasm  between 
Grod  and  his  creatures,  an  incommunicability  of  the  divine 
being ;  but  here  his  deep  Christian  views,  which  were  as  much 
opposed  to  Dualism  as  to  Pantheism  and  Deism,  are  per- 
ceptible in  his  manner  of  guarding  against  such  a  conclusion, 
and  which  maintained  the  participation  of  the  Divine  Being 
founded  in  redemption,  and  the  divine  communion  of  life 
between  God  and  the  redeemed.  "We  have,  indeed,  and 
shall  have,  something  that  is  God's,  but  what  is  communicated 

»  Cap.  ill. 

•  Cap.  xlv.  "  Operatione  Deua  TiidveTB&  «itk&\kWw\»:* 

'  "  Utramqne  suo  more.*' 
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to  US  by  him,  what  we  have  not  of  ourselves.  For  we  shall 
be  gods  if  we  become  worthy  to  be  those  of  whom  he  has 
declared,  ^  I  said  ye  are  gods/  and  God  stands  in  the  assembly 
of  the  gods,  by  virtue  of  liis  grace,  not  of  our  nature."*  To 
the  doctrine  of  Hermogenes,  of  a  material  out  of  which  all 
things  were  created,  he  sets  in  opposition  the  indwelling 
wisdom  of  God,  or  the  Reason— the  Xdyoc — as  the  ideal  ground 
of  all  existence,  the  aggregate  of  all  ideas  which  were  realized 
in  the  creation  of  the  universe.*  This  is  connected  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  of  which  we  shall  speak  particularly, 
when  we  are  led  to  it  by  Tertullian's  controversiaJ.  writiugB. 

Tertulhan  characterises  Hermogeues,  who  was  living* 
when  he  wrote  this  book,  in  the  following  terms.  "  In  the 
picture  he  has  drawn  of  the  original  matter  of  creation, 
he  has  given  a  portrait  of  himself,*  devoid  of  elegance,  a 
confused  medley,  a  chaos  of  uncertain,  hasty,  and  violent 
movements."  While  in  this  sketch  we  acknowledge  Ter- 
tullian's wit,  it  may  be  questioned  how  far  it  corresponded 
with  truth.  Hermogenes  may  have  been  a  restless  fiuicifiil 
man ;  but  of  the  stupidity,  at  least,  which  Tertullian  ascribes 
to  him  we  find  no  trace,  as  fex  as  we  can  learn  his  mental 
character  from  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that  remaia 
He  may  have  been  a  man  of  well-regulated  mind,  though  not 
superior  to  Tertullian  in  mental  opulence. 

Tertullian  had  still  another  subject  to  discuss  with  ^e^- 
mogenes.  Hermogenes  maintained  that  God  had  formed 
all  things  without  distinction  from  matter,  and  made  no 
exception  even  as  to  the  essence  of  the  souL  It  was  a  view 
widely  spread,  and  derived  from  the  Jewish  theology,  which 
distinguished  what  was  fomided  in  the  nature  of  the  first 
man,  from  what  was  owing  to  a  special  divine  commxmica- 
tion — to  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit ;  this  view  was 
the  germ  of  the  later  distinction  between  the  dona  naturalia 
and  dona  gratuUa.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  soul  was 
regarded  as  originally  mortal,  and  it  was  supposed,  that 
by  the  commimication  of  the  divine  spirit  it  was  first  made 

1  Cap.  v.  "  Imo  habemus  et  habebimos,  Bed  ab  ipso,  non  a  nobk 
Nam  ut  Dei  erimus,  si  meruerimus  illi  esse,  de  quibns  prsMUeaTit: 
Ego  dixi  voA  dii  estis,  et  stetit  Beus  in  ecclesia  deorum ;  Bed  ex  gnUift 
jpdius,  non  ex  nostra  proprietate." 

^  Cap.  xviii.  ^  Cap.  i.  "  Ad  hodiemnm  homo  in  BBDCttlo." 

*  Cap.  xlv.  **  Nifti  quod  Hermogenes,  eundem  statum  describendo  mate* 
riaa,  quo  est  ip&emcoii^\lum,Qo\ilvv&\i\EiA'^'^^^  et  pneci- 

pitis  et  fervidi  motus  docvimeiiWEa.  ^^\^%xi«^:Q3SL^R^fiSDiS&^\\^^f^^\!kziL* 
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partaker  of  immortality.  Hence  it  was  inferred  that  through 
Christ  immortal  life  was  again  communicated  to  man  through 
communion  with  God.  This  view,  which  we  find  presented 
in  the  crudest  form  by  Tatian,  which  also  forms  the  basis  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Psychici,  was  at  all  events  akin  to  the  anthropology  of  Her- 
mogenes ;  but  as  to  its  exact  nature,  many  questions  and 
doubts  occur  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  The  doctrine  of 
Hermogenes  may  be  so  imderstood,  as  to  mean  that  in  the 
first  man  there  was  no  communication  of  the  divine  spirit, 
and,  therefore,  somewhat  diflferent  from  what  is  supposed 
in  the  above  representation;  and  that  he  regarded  sin  as 
the  necessary  transition  for  a  soul  derived  from  matter,  and 
destitute  of  all  alliance  to  the  Divine  Being,  and  that  sinless- 
ness  was  first  possible  by  means  of  the  second  creation  of 
man  through  Christ :  from  all  which  it  would  follow,  that 
human  nature  was  so  planned,  that  by  virtue  of  its  original 
constitution  sin  must  be  manifested  in  it,  and  then  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prior  supremacy  of  sin,  the  new  divine  life  from 
Christ  would  be  revealed,  and  the  originally  mortal  soul  by 
this  divine  communication  of  life  would  be  raised  to  im- 
mortality and  sinlessness,  which  was  then  denoted  by  the 
term  atftdaptrla.  But  then  the  point  of  connexion  for  this 
higher  impartation  to  their  souls,  would  have  been  wanting, 
of  which  all  who  were  of  the  same  lower  nature  would  par- 
take, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  discover  how  Hermogenes 
could  explain  the  diflferent  reception  given  to  the  Gospel 
among  men.  Logically  it  would  have  led  to  the  admission 
of  an  unconditional  and  irresistible  grace.  For  the  decision 
of  this  question  much  depends  on  the  explanation  of  one 
passage  in  Tertullian's  controversy  with  Hermogenes.  He 
says,  that  contrary  to  the  authority  of  Scripture,  he  had 
substituted,  in  Gen.  ii.  7,  for  Jlatus  the  words  spirUtis  Dei,  in 
order  to  maintain  that  the  soul  was  derived  from  matter 
rather  than  from  the  spirit  of  God,  since  it  is  incredible  that 
the  spirit  of  God  could  fall  into  sin,  and  then  into  condemna- 
tion. Tertullian  accuses  him  of  falsifying  that  passage  of 
Scripture,  since  here  mention  is  not  made  of  the  spiritus  Dei, 
but  of  something  subordinate,  the  flatus  Dei,  Thus  he  ex- 
plained the  vyoil  iufjc,  and  thus  he  had  read  it  in  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  question  is,  what  view  of 
Hermogenes  is  here  presupposed  ?  Did  Taa  dstt^  >aKtfe  \sl  "kXx^ 
original  state  of  man  every  kind  of  coTmexioii  N?\J(JcL*0w2k^vTvask 
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Spirit  ?  since  otherwise,  when  man  in  this  connexion  allowed 
himself  to  he  seduced  into  sin,  the  Divine  Spirit  must  have 
appeared  as  if  liable  to  be  tempted  to  sin,  which  was  what 
Hermogenes  objected  to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emancipa- 
tion. Then  would  the  view  of  Hermogenes  be  that  which 
we  have  explained.  But  in  this  case  must  Hermogenes,  who 
found  in  Genesis  a  decisive  authority,  have  so  understood  the 
passage,  as  not  signifying  the  commimication  of  anything 
divine  to  man,  but  only  an  animal  principle  of  life,  by  which 
he  became  a  living  being ;  and  in  this  case  Tertullian  could 
not  have  accused  him  of  making  something  higher  out  of  the 
lower, — of  having  put  spirittis  instead  of  Jiattis,  but  he  must 
rather  have  blamed  him  for  not  having  given  a  sufficiently 
high  sense  to  the  predicate  in  that  passage.  Hence  the  words 
of  Tertullian  are  decisive  against  such  a  construction,  and  we 
must  rather  understand  his  meaning  to  be  the  following  :— 
Hermogenes  maintained  that  in  that  passage  where  he  ex- 
plained the  vyorj  f  wi/c  as  meaning  spirUus  Dei,  the  reference 
was  not  to  the  original  nature  of  man  in  itself,  to  that  which 
dwelt  in  it  as  peculiarly  belonging  to  it,  but  to  that  which 
was  imparted  to  it  as  something  from  without.  To  the  first 
man,  in  his  original  condition,  the  divine  spirit  was  imparted 
for  the  exaltation  and  support  of  his  nature ;  he  was  thereby 
made  capable  of  immortality ;  but  by  his  guilt  this  connexion 
with  God  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  deprived  of  the  spiritus 
Dei;  and  now  the  souls  derived  from  matter,  being  sapped 
of  everything  divine,  fall  a  prey  to  death.  Thus  Hermogenes 
would  have  agreed  with  the  doctrine  of  Tatian.  But  still 
the  same  difficulty  would  remain  for  him, — ^the  injury  done 
to  man's  capability  of  receiving  redemption.  This  Tertullian 
believed  must  be  maintained  against  him,  and  the  recogni- 
tion of  something  imdeniably  and  inalienably  divine  in  the 
soul  be  proved  against  him,  and  in  order  to  refute  the  argu- 
ment of  Hermogenes,  he  made  use  of  the  distinction  between 
the  spirUtLs  and  the  Jlattcs  Dei,  He  wished  to  show  that  not 
an  absolutely  divine  nature,  but  one  allied  to  the  divine,  was 
the  inalienable  possession  of  man.  On  this  account  he  wrote 
against  Hermogenes  his  book  De  Censu  Animoe,  (on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Soul,)  which  has  not  come  down  to  ua,  but  the 
contents  of  which  we  may  infer  from  what  he  mentions  in  his 
work  De  Anima,  In  maintaining  against  Hermogenes  this 
alZiance  or  relation&\i\p  oi  TCk»xi  to  Cod^  Tertullian  appealed 
the  undeniable  and  viiQ\\€na^A<&  xoas^  o*l^^«    ^kS^^s^j^^^iieK 
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he  reckoned  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul,*  freedom  of 
will,  reason,  the  indications  of  a  native  consciousness  of 
God,  a  power  of  prognostication  which  he  distinguished  from 
the  supernatural  prophetic  gift,  and  the  dominion  over 
nature.*  Moreover,  Tertullian  quotes,  in  the  twenty-second 
chapter  of  this  book,  what  he  bad  written  in  his  work  De 
Gensu  Animce  on  the  soul  as  allied  to  God.* 

This  special  object  led  Tertidlian  afterwards  to  a  general 
inquiry  respecting  the  soul,  in  which  he  proposed  to  discuss  all 
the  questions  relating  to  the  nature,  the  various  powers,  and 
the  destiny  of  the  soul,  that  were  agitated  between  philoso- 
phers and  Christians,  heretics  and  the  orthodox — his  work 
De  Anima.  Here  he  entered  on  a  field  of  inquiry  for  which 
his  mental  constitution  and  education  had  httle  fitted  him,  that 
of  pure  philosophic  investigation.  Consequently,  this  work 
contained  many  things — much  that  was  unsatisfactory.  It 
was  very  different,  when  in  the  course  of  these  discussions  he 
entered  on  purely  religious  topics,  or  what  were  in  strict  con- 
nexion with  them ;  here  we  find  real  profundity.  Opposing 
the  new  light  of  Christian  truth  to  the  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phers, respecting  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  says, — "  To  whom 
can  the  truth  be  known  without  Godi  by  whom  is  Christ 
sought  for  without  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  and  on  whom  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  bestowed  without  the  sacrament  of  the  faith  ] " 

The  mannes  in  which  Tertullian  justifies  the  Senses  against 
the  objections  of  the  Academics  to  the  deceptions  they  practised, 
i»  remarkable  and  characteristic.  His  strong  realism  is  here 
prominent,  and  leads  him  to  detect  in  such  views  the  germ  of 
Docetism.  "  It  is  not  the  senses,"  he  maintains,  "  that  are 
guilty  of  deception,  but  the  causes  which  allow  objects  to 
assume  such  an  appearance  to  the  senses  ;  and  the  judgment 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  blamed,  if  it  lets  itself  be  determined  by 
them.  But  even  the  causes  do  not  lie,  for  they  act  in  cor- 
respondence to  the  law  of  nature.  In  nature  there  is  no 
lie,  for  everything  expresses  what  it  must  express  from  its 
stand-point"  What  must  so  happen  is  no  lie.  If,  therefore, 
the  causes  are  free  from  reproach,  much  more  are  the  senses, 
to  which  the  causes  are  antecedent ;  hence,  especially  truth, 
credibility,  and  fireedom  from  error,  are  ascribed  to  the  senses, 

^  Cap.  xxii.  "  Animam  Dei  flatu  natam,  immortalem,  Bbbstantia  sim- 
plicem,  Ubenun  arbitrli,  rationalem,  dominatricem,  divinatricem." 

s  ^'Dedimus  illl  et  libertatem  arbitrii  et  dominationem  leruia  ^t. 
divinationum  interdam,  seposlta  qu«e  per  De;\  gi%X\^\xi  ^^^xcl\»  «.^x^- 
pbetia, " 
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because  they  announce  nothing  else  but  what  that  law  Las 
prescribed  to  them^  which  so  operates  that  something  else  is 
announced  by  the  senses  than  what  takes  place  in  reality. 
"  What  art  thou  doing,  bold  Academic  ? "  he  says ;  "  thou 
subvertest  the  whole  condition  of  life,  thou  destroyest  the 
whole  order  of  nature,  thou  makest  the  very  providence  of 
God  blind,  since  thou  constitutest  the  senses  as  deceitful  and 
lying  masters  for  understanding,  inhabiting,  managing^  and 
enjoying  all  his  works."  And  a  little  further  on,  he  say^ 
'*  We  cannot  doubt  the  evidence  of  those  senses,  lest  we 
should  doubt  their  credibility  as  regards  Christ, — lest  it  should 
be  said  that  he  wisely  saw  Satan  fall  like  lightning  from 
heaven,  or  felsely  heard  the  voice  of  the  Father  testifying  of 
himself,"  &o,^  He  connects  with  it  the  controversy  against 
Marcion,  saying, — "For  thus  Mardon  would  rather  have 
believed  Christ  to  be  a  spectre,  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  his  having  a  real  body." 

This  work  is  very  important  in  reference  to  Tertullian*8 
anthropology,  and  to  the  construction  of  the  anthropology  of 
the  Western  church  in  general,  to  which  he  gave  the  first  im- 
pulse. As  we  have  remarked,  Tertullian's  materialism  and 
realism  could  not  be  separated,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  much 
surprised  at  his  attributing  to  the  soul  a  corporeity  of  a 
higher  kind.  The  literal  interpretation  of  the  parables  of 
Christ,  the  application  of  all  the  separate  tmits  in  them, 
especially  in  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus, 
strengthened  him  in  this  view.  He  imagined  that  the  soul 
possessed  various  limbs,  like  the  human  body.  To  that  he 
referred  the  idea  of  an  inner  man.  And  with  that  was  con- 
nected, though  it  stood  in  no  necessary  connexion^  the  notion 
of  an  internal  sense  of  the  soul,  of  internal  organs  of  sense, 
by  means  of  which  he  accounted  for  seeing  and  hearing  in 
ecstatic  states,  as  in  dreams ;  with  such  an  internal  sense,  he 
supposed,  that  Paul  saw  Christ's  form,  and  heard  his  voice.* 
But  certainly  this  notion  was  not  necessarily  connected  with 
the  assertion  of  a  material  constitution  of  the  soul.  Origen, 
who  was  very  far  from  such  a  view  a?  the  latter,  accounted  for 
the  Scriptural  visions  from  an  internal  sense.  In  the  form  of 
this  view  of  the  soul's  materiality,  appeared  also  Teitullian's 
very  influential  doctrine,  that  became  offensive  by  this  con- 
nexion in  which  it  was  represented  by  him,  though  nowise 
connected  with  ttna  Bi^c\3i\aXAo\i,--TLWXi^l^  the  doctrine  that  the 
1  Cap.  xVu.  ^  ^^\.\x. 
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soul  of  the  first  man  was  the  source  of  all  other  souls  which 
were  developed  in  the  continuation  of  the  race,  and  that  the 
soul  of  the  first  man  was  propagated  along  with  the  body, 
the  so-called  propagatio  animarum  per  traducem^^  Traducian- 
ism.  Thus  he  imagined  that  Adam's  soul  was  at  first  uniform  : 
it  had  not  yet  developed  that  multiplicity  of  properties  which 
might  be  educed  from  the  individualising  of  all  those  germs 
of  humanity  that  were  existing  in  Adam.*  Not  without 
reason  he  could  recognise  a  deeper  connexion  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  a  deeper  imity  (which  he  explained 
by  means  of  that  Ti-aducianism)  in  the  expression  of  family 
peculiarities,  in  the  propagation  of  qualities  and  propensities.* 
Thus  Tertullian  opposed  his  Traducianism  to  an  atomistic, 
nominalist  theory  of  the  development  of  mankind.  In  this 
manner  he  also  explained  the  propagation  of  a  sinful  tendency 
from  the  first  man.  Thus  he  made  it  apparent  how  in  the 
first  man  the  nature  of  all  his  posterity  was  vitiated,  since  the 
development  of  the  whole  race  depended  on  (or  was  con- 
ditionated  by)  the  conduct  of  its  progenitor.  Hence  the  idea 
of  vitium  originis.  As  a  consequence  of  the  first  sin  Tertullian 
regarded  the  worldly -mindedness  which  has  been  transmitted 
from  the  first  man  to  his  descendants.  "  How  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  man  should  return  to  his  original  material, 
and  be  condemned  for  his  correction  to  build  upon  the  earth, 
and  in  the  work  itself  he  should  bow  towards  the  earth,  since 
he  has  communicated  the  spirit  received  from  thence  to  his 
whole  posterity  ]"  The  corruption  of  nature  has  become,  as  he 
says,  a  second  natm:e,  having  its  own  god  and  father,  namely, 
the  author  himself  of  the  corruption.  *  Thus  he  maintained 
the  connexion  of  an  evil  spirit  with  every  man  from  his  birth, 
which  was  corroborated  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  heathen  ;  * 
a  view  which  afterwards  led  to  the  use  of  exorcism  at  bap- 
tism in  the  North  African  church.  Here  the  coarse  and  con- 
fined conception  of  the  ages  preceding  Christianity  as  held 
by  Tertullian,  in  contrast  with  the  more  liberal  and  enlarged 
view  of  the  Alexandrians  in  relation  to  the  divine  education 
of  the  race,  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that  TertuUian 

'  Cap.  xix.  "  Anima  velut  surculus  quidam  ex  matrice  Adam." 

'  "  Apparet,  quanta  fuit,  qu8B  unam  animee  naturam  vane  collocavit," 
cap.  XX. ;  and,  •*  Unifonnia  natura  animes  ab  initio  in  Adam,"  cap.  xxi. 

'  Cap.  XXV.  "  Unde,  oro  te,  similitudine  animaB  quoqne  parentibus  de 
ingeniis  respondemus,  secundam  Cleanthis  testimonium,  ai  non.  «,t  ^3l 
smimas  aemine  educimnr  T 

*  Cap.  xiL  a  Ca.p  Tixx\i- 
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could  SO  little  understand  the  importance  of  Socrates  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  that  he  adduced  the  Dsemon  of  Socrates 
as  a  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  every  man  was  attended 
by  an  evil  spirit  &om  his  birth.  But  deeply  as  he  was  pene- 
trated with  a  sense  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature, 
equally  deep  was  the  consciousness,  as  we  have  already  learnt 
from  many  of  his  expressions,  of  the  undeniable  and  inalien- 
able relation  of  the  soul  of  man  to  God.  Thus,  when  speak- 
ing of  that  original  corruption,  he  adds,  "  Yet,  there  is  in  the 
soul  that  original  good,  divine  and  genuine,  and  which  is 
properly  natural  to  it  For  what  comes  from  God,  is  not  ex- 
tinguished, but  rather  obscured ;  it  cannot  be  extinguished, 
because  it  is  of  God.  Therefore,  as  light  when  hindered  by 
some  obstacle  remains,  but  doe's  not  show  itself  if  the  densil^ 
is  so  great  as  to  obstruct  it,  so  also  what  is  good  in  the  soul  is 
oppressed  by  the  evil,  according  to  its  peciQiar  nature,  and  is 
inactive  the  light  being  hidden,  or  shines  through  when  it  finds 
liberty.  So  there  are  some  very  bad  and  some  very  good,  and 
nevertheless  all  have  one  sort  of  soiQ.  Thus  also  in  the  worst 
there  is  something  good,  and  in  the  best  something  of  the 
worst.  God  alone  is  without  sin,  and  Christ  is  the  only  man 
without  sin,  because  Christ  is  also  God." '  He  then  appieals  to 
the  marks  given  in  revelation  of  that  which  is  originally 
divine  in  the  soul, — "Thus,"  he  says,  "the  divinity  of  the 
soul  breaks  out  into  presages  owing  to  its  pristine  goodness^ 
and  the  consciousness  of  God  is  expressed  by  such  attestations 
as  '  God  is  good,'  '  God  sees,'  '  I  commend  thee  to  Grod.' "  From 
the  connexion  of  these  two  factors,  evil,  and  what  was 
originally  allied  to  God,  he  explains  the  responsibility  of  myn, 
and  establishes  the  consciousness  of  guilt  On  this  account 
there  is  no  soul  without  guilt,  because  none  are  without 
the  seeds  of  goodness.  Hence  he  accoimts  for  the  original 
consciousness  of  truth  in  its  partial  illumination  before  the 
Christian  era,  which  he  calls  the  sejistis  publictis  natura. 
This  consciousness  of  truth  was  to  be  found  especially  amoug 
the  better  class  of  the  philosophers ;  but  he  accuses  philosophy 
of  having  disturbed  and  mutilated  this  seTisua  pvhliciu  by  its 
arbitrary  sophistry.*    Yet  he  designates  Seneca  on  account  of 

»  Cap.  xli. 

'  Cap.  ii.  *'  Sed  et  natura  pleraque  suggerantur  quasi  de  publico  senn 
quo  animum  De\i&  dot&x^^  ^\^;oaA.u%  o&t.  Hunc  nacta  philoBophU  ad 
gioriam  proprlae  axtis  \xAvf\\»  Y^^  %\.>\^\q  ^^qjcK\  ^x^-rce*  %lmere  atqai 
destruere  enidiU," 
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his  agreement  with  Christian  truth  as  soepe  noster  I  *  He 
adopted,  what  as  we  shall  afterwards  see  was  not  unimportant 
forhisChristology,  not  the  common  Dichotomy,  but  maintained 
that  the  vital  principle  of  the  body,  the  \pvxny  "w^^s  the  same 
iu  all  living  beings,  only  endowed  with  higher  or  lower  powers. 
In  what  was  generally  termed  i^ovq  he  recognised  only  the 
highest  power  of  the  same  soul,  which  also  forms  the  vital 
principle  of  the  body.  He  says,  "  By  the  animus,  or  mens, 
which  the  Greeks  call  tovg,  we  understand  nothing  else  than 
the  inborn,  ingrafted,  and  native  suggestion  of  the  soul,  with 
which  it  acts  and  judges,  which  having  always  with  itself,  it 
moves  in  itself,  it  appears  to  be  moved  by  it  as  if  by  another 
substance."*  He  sanctions  the  distinction  between  a  \pvxq 
XoytuiJ  and  dXoyog,  but  maintains  that  what  is  denoted  by  the 
latter  epithet,  is  not  an  original  faculty.  He  regards  all  that 
is  contradictory  to  the  reason  in  man,  all  irrational  passions 
and  desires,  as  the  effects  of  the  original  corruption.  "The 
natural,"  he  says,  "  must  be  regarded  as  the  rational,  which 
was  originally  implanted  in  the  soul — namely,  by  the  rational 
Creator.  For  how  should  that  be  otherwise  than  rational 
which  €rod  created  by  his  command  1 — ^to  say  nothing  of  what 
he  communicated  in  a  peculiar  sense  by  his  breath.  But  the 
in*ational  must  be  regarded  as  something  subsequent,  which 
happened  through  the  suggestion  of  the  serpent,  that  which 
proceeded  from  transgression,  and  which  has  since  grown  in 
and  with  the  soul,  as  something  natural,  because  it  happened 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  nature."  Yet  he  declares 
himself  opposed  to  the  platonic  intellectualism,  since  he  is  not 
willing  to  consider  the  dvfAitcov  and  the  iiridvfxrjrikdy  as  in 
themselves  opposite  to  the  Xoytn-dr,  but  recognises  a  rational 
anger,  and  a  rational  direction  of  the  appetitive  faculty.  The 
unity  of  the  divine  and  human  was  also  brought  forward  by 
him,  and  as  a  proof  he  made  use  of  the  original  type  of 
humanity  in  Christ,  in  whom  he  thought  might  be  recognised 
a  holy  anger  against  ungodHness,  and  a  holy  appetitive  faculty ; 
as  be  says,^  "  Behold,  this  whole  trinity  is  to  be  found  iu  the 
Lord;  -  the  rational  feculty  which  teaches  and  argues, — by  which 
he  makes  level  the  paths  of  salvation ;  the  indignant  faculty 
by  which  he  inveighed  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  and 
the  appetitive  faculty  by  which  he  desired  to  eat  the  Passover 
with  his  disciples.**  And  as  he  would  very  justly  regulate 
f  the  Christian  doctrine  of  morals  by  the  contem^\a.\Aa^  ^1 
*  Cap.  XX.  ^  Cap.  xii  *  Cia^.  x^V 
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the  moral  archetype  in  Christ,  he  says,— "Therefore  in  our- 
selves we  must  not  consider  the  indignant  and  the  appetitive 
faculties  as  always  belonging  to  the  irrational,  since  we  are 
cei-tain  that  they  were  rationally  exercised  by  the  Lord." 
We  recognise  here  his  religious  realism  as  opposed  to  the 
excessive  dread  of  Anthropopathism,  and  to  the  evaporation 
of  the  idea  of  God,  when  he  would  find  in  God  something 
corresponding  to  anger  in  man  in  his  wrath  against  evil,  and 
to  human  benevolence  in  his  longing  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
As  an  example  of  that  wrath,  as  it  might  be  found  in 
Christians,  he  quotes  the  words  of  Paul  in  GtaL  v.  12,  and 
displays  an  ethical  and  exegetical  freedom  from,  prejudice,  in 
not  shrinking  from  the  natural  exposition  of  ^ese  words, 
and  finding  nothing  repulsive  in  it. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Tertullian  recognised  equally  the  re- 
ceptivity of  redemption  and  the  need  of  redemption.  In  con- 
nexion with  these  truths,  he  also  viewed  the  doctrine  of  r^e- 
neration.  After  speaking  of  the  two  factors  in  human  nature, 
the  originally  divine  and  the  disordered  undivine,  he  saya,^ 
"  When  by  faith  the  soul  comes  to  regeneration,  transformed 
through  the  second  birth  by  water  and  the  power  from  above, 
it  beholds  all  its  light,  after  the  covering  of  its  pristine  cor- 
i-uption  has  been  taken  away.  It  is  received  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  his  communion,  as  in  the  first  birth  by  the  evil 
spirit.  The  body,  which  is  given  as  a  dowry  to  the  soul  when 
it  has  espoused  the  Spirit,  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  the  soul, 
but  of  the  Spirit."  With  his  Traducianism  was  connected  the 
notion  of  a  sanctifying  influence  arising  from  Christian  parent- 
age, and  thus  he  imderatands  that  passage  in  1  Cor.  viL  U. 
He  understands  this  of  a  twofold  sanctification,  that  of  descent, 
and  that  of  education.  This  again  is  of  importance  in  relation 
to  his  view  of  infant  baptism.  Had  he  admitted  such  a  rite, 
this  would  have  been  the  place  for  mentioning  it  as  a  third, 
additional  factor.  But  he  expressly  distinguishes  this  prepa- 
ratory sanctification  from  that  which  is  accomplished  at  a 
later  period  through  baptism — namely,  r^eneration.  He 
understands  the  apostle  to  mean  by  dyia  in  that  passage, 
designcUos  sanctitati  ac  per  Jwg  etiam  saltUi,  and  adds,  *'  For 
otherwise  the  apostle  would  have  remembered  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  that  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  unles 
he  is  born  again  of  water  and  Spirit,  i.  e.  he  will  not  otherwise 
be  holy."     "  HencQ,"  \i^  «a"5^, "  ^^^^  «i\iL  will  belong  to  Adam 
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until  it  has  entered  into  communion  with  Christ."  Now  it 
may  be  said,  this  passage  is  an  evidence  that  Tertullian  re- 
garded infant  baptism  as  necessary.  But  had  that  been  the 
case,  he  would  have  expressed  himself  very  differently.  And 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  considers  birth  and  education 
equally  as  the  preparatory  sanctificatiOj  and  then  allows  bap- 
tism to  follow.  Likewise  the  passage  we  before  quoted  from 
.  the  same  book  shows  that  he  considered  faith  to  be  a  necessary 
element  in  baptism  and  regeneration. 

To  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  original  differences  in  men, 
Tertullian  opposed  the  doctrine  of  free-will  (which  he  derived 
from  what  was  undeniably  allied  to  the  divine  in  man),  and 
the  power  of  grace  operating  upon  it.  When  the  Gnostics 
quoted  in  support  of  their  doctrine  those  words  of  Christ,  that 
"  a  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit,  nor  can  a  good 
tree  bring  forth  evil  fiTdt,"  and  that  "  men  do  not  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles ;"  Tertullian  replies, 
"  According  to  this  notion,  God  could  not  raise  up  children  to 
Abraham  from  these  stones,  nor  could  the  generation  of  vipers 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  ;  and  the  apostle  must 
have  been  mistaken  in  Eph.  v.  8,  and  ii.  3, — ^but  the  holy 
Scriptures  are  never  self-contradictory.  For  the  corrupt  tree 
will  bring  forth  no  good  fruit  imless  it  is  grafted,  and  the 
good  tree  will  bring  forth  bad  fruit  unless  it  is  cultivated. 
And  the  stones  will  become  children  of  Abraham,  if  they  are 
&fihioned  to  Abraham's  faith;  and  the  generation  of  vipers 
will  bripg  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  if  they  have  dis- 
charged the  poison  of  evil.  Such  will  be  the  power  of  grace, 
which  is  stronger  than  nature,  since  the  powder  of  free-will  in 
us  is  subjected  to  it ;  and  as  that  is  natural  and  changeable, 
so  nature  turns  whither  it  turns."  This  passage  may  cer- 
tainly bo  so  understood  as  if  an  irresistible  power  were  ascribed 
to  grace  in  the  transformation  of  the  free-will,  and  we  might 
find  in  it  the  spuit  of  Montanism,  which  was  disposed  to 
maintain  the  unconditional  sovereignty  of  the  divine,  and 
ascribe  to  the  human  soul  only  a  passivity  in  relation  to  it. 
We  should  then  be  obliged  to  regard  Tertullian  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  doctrine  of  a  gratia  irresistibilis.  But 
this  clashes  with  the  express  manner  in  which  he  elsewhere 
asserts  the  self-determining  power  of  free-will.  And  even 
here  he  appeals  to  the  feet,  that  in  his  controversy  with  Her- 
mogenes  and  Marcion  he  had  maintamed  t\va  a\)Ttio>j«v.ov .  ^x>l 
order  to  adjust  this  discrepancy,  m.iist  ^e  sa.-^  ^)aaX.^<5i\\»:^^2i=a. 
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had  already,  like  Augustin,  pleased  himself  with  the  idea  of 
free-will,  and  believed  that  he  could  so  express  himself  ance 
the  form  of  free-will  always  remains  omhurt,  and  man  is  not 
conscious  of  any  stringent  necessity]  But  yet  we  are  iwt 
justified  to  attribute  this  artificial  conception  to  Tertullian, 
since  none  of  his  expressions  give  a  point  of  connexion  for  i1^ 
and  we  must  rather  explain  this  obscure  passage  according  to 
his  general  doctrine.  When,  therefore,  he  expresses  himself 
so  strongly  on  the  power  of  grace,  we  must  presume  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  ascribe  to  grace  any  unconditional  compelling 
power  over  the  free-wilL  And  Montanism  itself  presupposes 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are 
conditionated  by  the  direction  of  the  free-will ;  since  it  attri- 
buted a  passivity  to  the  human  mind  only  in  the  case  of  pro- 
phetic inspirations,  and  certain  extraordinary  charimms.' 

This  latter  conception  of  such  an  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  with  the  passivity  of  the  human  soul,  we  also  recognise 
in  Tertullian's  manner  of  expressing  himself  respecting  the 
vacillation  of  mind  shown  by  John  the  Baptist. 

Tertullian  seeks  for  explanations  respecting  the  nature  d 
the  soul  not  merely  in  reason  and  holy  writ,  but  also  in  the 
new  revelations  and  visioiis  :  from  these  latter  he  obtains 
vouchers  for  the  material  constitution  of  the  souL  That 
visions  should  be  frequently  beheld  by  the  female  sex,  may  be 
easily  accounted  for ;  and  the  demand  for  such  phenomena 
would  be  in  proportion  to  the  value  attached  by  the  enthu- 
siastic tendency  which  sought  for  the  explanation  of  sucli 
things  in  new  revelations  and  sights.  There  might  be,  indeed, 
magnetic  states  in  which  persons  sought  for  something  divine. 
It  is  very  explicable,  that  among  them  who  diuing  religions 
services,  and  in  consequence  of  the  impressions  they  then 
received,  fell  into  such  states,  the  visions  would  have  tibat  for 
their  object  with  which  their  minds  had  been  occupied  in  a 
waking  state,  and  to  which  the  discourse,  or  portion  of  scrip- 
ture read,  had  referred.  Tertullian  says,  "  There  is  at  the 
present  day  among  us  a  sister  who  has  received  the  charism 
of  revelations,  and  who  in  the  church,  on  the  services  of  the 
Sunday,  is  put  in  an  ecstasy  by  the  Spirit  She  convexses 
with  angels,  sometimes  even  with  the  Lord ;  she  sees  and 
heara  holy  things ;  she  knows  the  hearts  of  some,  and  admin- 
isters remedies  to  those  that  long  for  them.     When  the  icrip- 

*  See  Neandet'a  GeTieT«\'S!\%\AiT3  Q'l>3aft^\ssspSsi,>i^.^.^^,846.-85i 
St.  Lib.  ed.— Te. 
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tures  are  read,  or  the  psalms  are  sung,  or  exhortations  are 
given, — then  materials  are  furnished  for  her  visions."  When 
the  service  was  concluded,  and  the  congregation  was  dismissed, 
tlien  the  clergy  were  accustomed  to  ask  her  more  exactly 
respecting  her  visions,  from  one  of  which  they  believed  that 
they  could  learn  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  soul ;  and  to 
this  Tertullian  appeals.  According  to  TertuUian's  opinion, 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  new  revelations  finds  its  reward  in 
tliis,  that  the  persons  who  do  tlius  acknowledge  them,  and 
place  no  limit  to  the  continued  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  made  partakers  of  these  new  miraculous  gifts.  We  must 
always  bear  in  mind,  that  Montanism  forms  the  boundary- 
line  in  the  stage  of  the  development  of  the  church  where  the 
supernatural  and  the  eccentric  predominated,  when  the  power 
of  the  divine  life  appeared  as  altogether  new,  and  seized  hold 
of  the  rude  mass.  Thus  Tertullian  asserts  that  the  greater 
part  of  men  were  taught  by  the  visions  of  God ;  a  statement 
which  agrees  with  many  declarations  of  Origen.  We  offer 
the  following  as  an  explanation.  Christianity  entered  into 
close  conflict  with  the  ancient  principles  of  heathenism ;  men 
who  were  as  yet  strangers  to  Christianity,  saw  themselves 
surrounded  by  its  operations,  from  which  they  received  mani- 
fold and  unconscious  divine  impressions.  Adhering  to  their 
former  stand-point,  they  strove  against  these  impressions; 
but  they  were  overcome  by  a  higher  power.  Impressions 
were  made  upon  them  in  visions  and  dreams,  with  superior 
power,  which  they  were  not  conscious  of,  or  rejected  by  op- 
posing efforts ;  and  when  the  connexion  of  the  development 
of  their  life  remained  hidden,  when  they  overlooked  the 
various  intermediate  links,  and  only  were  conscious  of  the 
last  result,  everything  must  have  worn  to  them  the  aspect  of 
the  supernatural. 

Among  Tertullian's  deep  reflections  must  be  reckoned  the 
idea  of  the  emblematical  in  the  works  of  God.  As  the  king- 
dom of  grace  was  typified  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  so  is 
nature  parabolised  in  reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus 
he  sees  in  the  transition  from  sleep  to  waking  an  emblem  of 
the  transition  from  death  to  the  resurrection.  He  says,  "  For 
God  willed  to  effect  nothing  in  his  arrangements  without 
an  emblem,  according  to  the  Platonic  example,  especially  to 
present  to  us  daily  the  image  of  the  beginning  and  end 
of  man,  stretching  forth  the  hand  to  fiaith,  which  is  more 
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easily  supported  by  images  and  parables^  as  in  words  bo  in 
things."* 

Tertullian,  as  we  have  remarked,  had  written  before  this 
work  one  on  Paradise,  which  we  have  akeady  given  an  account 
of.  He  now  treats  in  this  book  on  the  soul,  of  something 
which  he  had  touched  upon  in  that  work.  As  in  the  book  on 
the  soul  he  had  dwelt  on  its  future  destiny,  so  he  also  stated 
the  doctrine  of  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead  in  hades. 
The  opponents  of  the  doctrine  that  there  was  likewise  such  an 
intermediate  state  for  believers  were,  as  we  may  conclude  from 
Tertullian's  words,  not  merely  the  Gnostics,  but  also  others, 
probably  the  same  persons  who  opposed  Chiliasm ;  for  a  rela- 
tionship of  ideas  existed  between  an  int-ermediate  state,  or 
hades,  for  some  before  they  reached  heaven,  and  an  interme- 
diate state  in  the  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  generally, 
the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  earth,  which  would  form  the 
transition-point  to  the  new  heavenly  order  of  things.  Now, 
the  doctrine  of  hades,  not  less  than  the  doctrine  of  Chiliasm, 
belonged  to  the  points  for  which  the  Montanists  zealously 
contended.  Their  opponents  maintained  that  by  the  descent 
of  Christ  into  hades,  believers  were  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  entering  such  an  intermediate  state,  and  were  taken  to 
heaven  immediately  on  their  decease.  Tertullian,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  Christ,  according  to  the  law  of  human 
development,  was  obliged  to  enter  into  hades,  and  that  in  so 
doing  he  placed  in  communion  with  himself  the  prophets  and 
patriarchs  of  thp  old  covenant.  But,  as  long  as  the  earth 
remains  in  its  present  form,  heaven  is  still  closed  against  be- 
lievers. And  he  regards  hades  as  the  common  intermediate 
state,  where  there  is  a  presentiment  of  happiness  and  of  pimisb- 
ment,  and  whence  every  person,  according  to  the  measure  of 
his  purification  from  all  sin,  will  be  raised,  earlier  or  later,  to 
a  participation  in  the  millennial  reign.  Every  sin,  even  the 
least,  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  delay  of  the  resurrection ;  and 
from  this  tenet  afterwards  arose  the  idea  of  a  purifying  punish- 
ment, an  ignis  purgatorius.^  With  it  was  also  connected  the 
already  developed  juridical  conception  of  repentance,  to  which 
was  added  the  doctrine  of  washing  away  sins  by  baptism. 

^  Cap.  xliii.  "Voluit  enim  Deus,  et  alias  nihil  sine  exemplaribos  in 
sua  dispositione  molitus  paradigmate  Platonico  pleniua  human!  rel 
maxime  initii  ac  finis  lineas  quotidie  agere  vobiscum,  manum  porrigeitf 
fidei  facilius  adjuvandse  per  imagines  et  parabolas  sicut  sermonum,  iu 
et  rerum." 

'  Cap.  XXXV.  "Mod\co^vI°^oc^\x^^^\\<t^.Q^aa^\^^xTTO^^^^ 
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Tertullian  only  made  an  exception  in  fiivour  of  those  who  had 
been  perfectly  purified  by  the  baptism  of  blood,  that  is,  mar- 
tyrdom. These  alone  were  to  be  exempt  from  hades,  where 
they  had  nothing  to  atone  for,  but  were  raised,  not  at  once  to 
heaven,  but  only  to  that  state  of  exalted  happiness  in  paradise 
which  Tertullian  has  described  in  his  last  work.  He  adduces, 
in  confirmation  of  it,  a  vision  of  the  Montanist  female  martyr 
Perpetua.*  Thus  Montanism  was  aided  in  the  glorification 
and  recommendation  of  martyrdom ;  and  Tertullian  appeals 
in  this  connexion  to  a  characteristic  oracular  sentence,  strongly 
marked  by  the  ethical  spirit  of  Montanism,  that  contempt  of 
what  was  purely  human,  namely,  "Perceive  the  diflference 
between  a  heathen  and  a  believer  in  death :  if  thou  diest  for 
God  as  the  Paraclete  admonishes,  not  in  gentle  fevers  and  on 
beds,  but  in  martyrdom ;  if  thou  takest  thy  cross  and  foUowest 
the  Lord,  as  he  himself  commands ;  thy  blood  is  the  key  of 
paradise." 

In  TertuUian's  explanation  of  tho  parable,  Luke  xii.  58,  in 
which  by  the  adversary  he  understands  the  heathen,  what  he 
says  is  important  in  aiding  our  conception  of  the  relation  in 
which  Christians  stood  to  the  heathen.  "  For  the  heathen 
man  is  our  adversary,  who  walks  in  the  same  way  of  common 
life.  But  we  must  go  out  of  the  world,  if  it  were  not  allow- 
able to  associate  with  them.  He  commands,  therefore,  that 
thou  shouldst  show  benevolence  towards  him.  *  Love  your 
enemies,'  he  says,  '  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you,'  lest,  provoked  by  some  injury  in  the  intercourse  of  busi- 
ness, he  should  drag  thee  to  his  judge."  It  is  to  be  remarked, 
how  distinctly  Tertullian  places  the  seat  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and 
impugns  the  erroneous  view  of  the  scriptural  idea  of  the  flesh. 
So  also  his  ascetic  tendency  did  not  misapprehend  the  Chris- 
tian mode  of  viewing  human  nature,  in  opposition  to  the 
oriental  contempt  of  the  body.  By  means  of  the  connexion 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  with  his  whole  style  of 
thinking,  he  well  distinguished  what  was  obstructive  in  the 
present  relation  of  the  bcKly  to  the  soul,  and  the  higher  destiny 
of  the  body  as  the  orgun  of  the  soul  in  a  transformed  state. 
He  says,  "  If  this  body,  according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  is 
the  prison  of  the  soul,  but,  according  to  the  apostolic  doctrine, 
a  temple  of  God  in  communion  with  Christ;  yet  in  the  mean- 
while it  obstructs  the  soul  by  its  enclosure,  and  darkens  it, 
and  pollutes  it  by  the  concretion  of  the  flesh;  hence,  the  light 
>  Cap.  Iv. 
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in  it  is  more  obscure,  as  if  passing  through  horn.  Beyond  a 
doubt,  when  by  the  stroke  of  death  it  is  forced  out  from  the 
concretion  of  the  flesh,  and  by  this  very  straining  is  purified, 
certainly,  from  the  stretching  of  the  body  it  bursts  forth 
unimpeded  into  its  own  pure  and  immixed  light,  immediately 
recognises  itself  in  the  freedom  of  its  nature,  by  its  very 
liberty  becomes  sensible  of  its  divine  origin,  as  awaking  from 
sleep  it  turns  from  images  to  truths."  Hence  he  deduces  the 
higher  intuitions  and  forebodings  of  the  soul  in  the  article  of 
death. 

After  Tertullian  in  his  book  De  Anima  had  attacked  the 
Gnostic  anthropology  on  several  sides,  he  entered  on  the  dis- 
cussion of  one  of  the  principal  points  at  issue  between  the 
Gnostics  and  the  catholic  church.  This  related  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  purely  human  in  Christ.  By  the  Gnostics,  who 
laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the  divine  in  Christ,  this  was  either 
altogether  denied  or  very  much  injured;  in  part,  by  an  abso- 
lute Docetism;  or,  if  they  did  not  venture  so  fer,  by  explaining 
the  sensible  human  appearance  of  Christ  as  only  an  optical 
deception;  still  assuming  that  the  body  and  bodily  appearanoe 
of  Christ  had  only  an  apparent  likeness  to  the  bodies  and 
bodily  appearance  of  other  men ;  that  Christ  appeared  in  a 
body  of  a  finer  form,  difiPering  from  gross  earthly  matter, — a 
trwfxa  xjwxtKor,  as  the  Valentinians  called  it.  To  maintain  the 
purely  human  in  Christ,  particularly  against  this  last  view, 
Tertullian  composed  his  work  Be  Came  Christi,  His  Chris- 
tian realism  formed  the  sharpest  contrast  to  Gnosticism.  He 
was  far  from  conceding,  like  the  Alexandrians,  any  point  what- 
ever to  the  Gnostics ;  he  rather  felt  himself  impelled  to  cany  his 
antagoniom  to  the  highest  pitch.  Tertullian,  in  reference  to 
Marcion's  aversion  from  the  purely  human  in  Christ,  says 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  the  care  taken  of  an  infant  in  its 
swaddling  clothes.  "  This  reverence  of  nature,  O  Marcion, 
thou  despisest.  Thou  hatest  man  as  he  is  bom,  even  as  thou 
wert  bom  thyself:  and  how  canst  thou  love  any  one  ?  But 
thou  mayst  see  to  it,  whether  thou  aft  displeased  with  thyself 
or  wast  bom  in  any  other  way,  Christ  at  least  loved  man  in 
his  uncleanness.  For  his  sake  he  descended  from  heaven;  for 
his  sake  he  proclaimed  the  Gospel;  for  his  sake  he  lowered 
himself  with  all  humility  even  to  death,  the  death  of  the  cross: 
certainly  he  loved  him  whom  he  redeemed  at  so  great  a 
price."  ^    We  lieie  sae  \io^  daei^ly  Tertullian,  by  the  idea  of 
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the  sanctification  by  Christ  of  all  that  was  naturally  human, 
— how  deeply  on  this  side  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel;  although,  owing  to  other  influences  which  we  have 
noticed,  he  was  hindered  from  carrying  this  into  the  doctrine 
of  morals,  which  ought  by  means  of  it  to  have  received  its 
peculiar  Christian  form.  To  the  notion  of  an  etherialised 
body  of  Christ  he  opposes  the  impression  which  Christ  made 
by  his  appearance  among  men,  so  that  we  detect  in  the 
Gospels  not  a  single  trace  of  wonder  respecting  it,  but  rather 
astonishment  that  he  who  appeared  like  men  in  general,  in  so 
unassuming  a  form,  could  yet  speak  and  act  as  he  did,  thus 
forming  such  a  contrast  between  his  works  and  the  manner  of 
his  appearance.  Tertullian  appeals  to  such  expressions  as 
those  in  Matt.  xiii.  54.  While  carrying  to  the  utmost  extent 
his  opposition  to  the  denial  of  the  purely  human,  as  held  by 
the  Gnostics,  and  urging  the  idea  of  the  form  of  the  servant 
in  Christ,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  abjure  the  idea  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  was  so  prominent  in  the  sesthetical  religion  of 
heathenism,  and  to  present  the  holy  and  divine  in  contrast  to 
the  beautifiil;  he  maintained,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
his  other  writings,  that  Christ  was  rather  ill-favoured  in  iiis 
appearance.  Several  assertions  of  the  Jews  respecting  our 
Lord  appeared  to  him  to  confirm  this  view. 

Tertullian  recognises  the  necessity  of  paradoxes  in  teaching 
Christianity.  He  appeals  to  what  the  apostle  Paul  says  re- 
specting the  foolishness  of  the  divine  wisdom  (ro  fxtopov  tov 
Qeov,  1  Cor.  i.  25),  This  foolishness,  he  says,  cannot  be  the 
doctrine  of  one  God;  it  cannot  be  the  moral  precepts  of 
Christianity,  inasmuch  as  they  are  approved  by  the  reason  of 
the  heathen;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  self-renunciation  of  the 
Divine  Being,  the  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  servant.  "  Cer- 
tainly," he  says  against  Marcion,  as  far  as  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  true  humanity,  the  birth,  and  sufferings  of 
Christy  "  certainly  this  was  something  foolish,  if  we  judge  God 
according  to  our  mind.  But  look  round,  Marcion ;  hast  thou 
not  read,  *  God  hath  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  wise?'  What  are  these  foolish  things?  Are 
they  the  conversion  of  man  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God, 
the  rejection  of  error,  the  teaching  of  justice,  chastity,  patience, 
compassion,  and  innocence  ?  All  these  are  not  foolish.  Seek, 
therefore,  concerning  what  he  has  said  this;  and  if  thou 
thinkest  thou  hast  found  it,  then  it  will  be  not  feci\i^\si\ife.- 
he.ve  in  a  bom  God,  bom  indeed  of  a  "vir^n,  sc^^^"^^^*^^ 
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flesh,  who  was  tossed  about  by  that  humiliation  of  nature. 
Some  one  may  say  that  these  things  are  not  foolish,  and  that 
there  are  other  things  which  God  has  chosen  as  an  opposition 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  world."     In  what  Tertullian  hei»  ex- 
presses, much  truth  is  contained  in  opposition  to  that  ten- 
dency which  would  rob  Christianity  of  its  peculiar  essence, 
that  always  appears  as  foolishness  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world  ; 
which  would  confine  it  within  a  certain  circle  of  so-called 
deductions  of  reason,  and  reduce  it  to  a  kind  of  deism  or 
of  elevated  morality.     But  yet  we  must  make  one  or  two 
remarks   by  way  of  correction.     First,  although   Christian, 
morals,  on  one  side,  could  challenge  the  approbation  of  the 
general  ethical  stand-point  occupied  by  the  best  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  yet  still  Christian  morality  had  its  "  foolishness," 
its  paradoxes  which  were  foimded  on  the  paradoxes  of  the 
Christian  faith ;  and  although  at  first  only  the  doctrine  of  the 
incarnate  God  and  the  crucified  Saviour  appeared  as  foolish- 
ness in  Christianity,  yet  the  same  tendency  of  natural  reason 
which  opposed  this  as  foolishness,  advanced  further  in  its  con- 
sequential development,  and  even  the  doctrine  of  the  one 
personal   God,  in  the   sense  recognised  by  revelation,  was 
marked  as  foolishness.     Moreover,  it  is  Tertullian's  manner 
to  present  the  truth  so  abruptly  as  to  reject  all  those  inter- 
mediate sUeps  which  might  bring  it  near  to  the  human  under- 
standing ;  although  in  Tertullian's  writings,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  many  instances,  the  germ  of  such  intermediate  steps 
between  the  supernaturally  divine  and  the  natural  is  to  be 
found.     In  the  present  case,  he  renders  only  one  aspect  pro- 
minent—that of  the  apparent  foolishness  under  which  the 
divine  presents  itself  to  the  unenlightened  wisdom  of  reason; 
while  the  other  aspect  is  kept  in  the  background,  in  which 
this  foolishness  verifies  itself  as  the  highest  wisdom.     But 
without  such  a  combination,  tliis  language  might  be  abused, 
in  order  to  attribute  what  is  really  foolish  and  monstrous  to 
the  Gospel;  as  it  appears  when  Tertullian  says,  comparing 
Marcion  with  the  heathen,  "And  yet  it  would   be   easier, 
according  to  worldly  wisdom,  to  believe  that  Jupiter  became  a 
bull  or  a  swan,  than  for  Marcion  to  believe  that  Christ  became 
truly  a  man."     And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  those 
words  for  which  Tertullian  has  often  been  reproached,  but 
which  sound  worse  than  they  mean  if  taken  in  their  con- 
nexion :  "  Credibile  est,  quia  meptum  est ;  certum  est,  quia  m- 
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certainty  of  Tertullian,  has  a  quite  different  ground  from  the 
ineptum  and  impossibile,  and  he  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
this  ground.  In  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  so  original 
a  writer,  we  must  compare  with  such  expressions  (on  which 
his  ardent  mind  seized  as  a  bold  antithesis  in  maintaining  a 
really  profound  truth)  those  other  expressions  in  which  he  so 
emphatically  urgas  the  importance  of  the  rationale.  Among 
these  harsh  extravagancies  must  be  reckoned  that  which  Ter- 
tullian uses  in  this  controversy  in  reference  to  the  Divine 
Being,  that  he  can  change  himself  into  all  things,  and  yet 
remain  the  same.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  adduces  the 
appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;  where 
again  he  has  been  misled  by  the  direct  literal  interpretation. 
But  he  justly  acknowledges  that  the  true  Christ  cannot  be 
understood  without  the  union  of  opposites,  the  combination 
of  the  divine  and  the  human.  ^  In  a  very  characteristic 
manner  Tertullian  exclaims,  addressing  Marcion,  "  Why  dost 
thou  by  a  lie  divide  Christ  ?     He  was  the  whole  Truth."* 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  Tertullian,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Christ  was  really  bom  of  the  Virgin,  appeals  to  John  i. 
13  ;  but  he  adopts  the  reading  oc  lyern)iiri,  since  he  refers  the 
passage  to  Christ.  This  is  no  doubt  an  ancient  reading, 
which  was  prompted  by  a  dogmatic  interest,  as  we  find  it 
likewise  in  Justin  and  IrencBus ;  and  the  quotation  of  these 
words^  in  which  a  sense  so  foreign  to  the  original  connexion 
is  introduced,  certainly  goes  to  prove,  that  Justin  Martyr 
'was  acquainted  with  the  Gospel  of  John.  Tertullian,  also, 
to  whom  the  correct  reading  was  known,  held  it  to  be  impos- 
sible that  this  passage  could  refer  to  believers.  He  thought 
that  this  could  only  be  in  a  gnostic  sense,  according  to  their 
doctrine  of  pneumatic  natures,  and  he  accounted  for  that 
original  reading  as  a  gnostic  falsification  of  the  text.  Yet,  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  he  explains  it  of  regeneration,  and 
assumes,  therefore,  the  correctness  of  the  common  reading  ; 
only  he  maintains  that  if  these  words  refer  to  all  believers, 
they  must  so  much  the  more  be  applied  in  a  higher  sense 
to  Christ. 

In  illustration  of  TertuUian's  peculiarities,  we  will  here 
quote  his  parallel  between  heretics  and  heathens,  as  far  as  to 
both  there  was  the  stone  of  stumbling,  and  they  made  the 
same  objections  against  it.     "  Is  there  any  other  difference 

»  Cap.  v. 

*  **Qaid  dimidias  mendacio  CUiislumI  V)\i\xft  NW\\a&  \\jl\\»r 
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between  them  than  this,  that  the  heathen  believe  through 
unbelief,  but  the  heretics  through  believing  do  not  believe]" 
That  is,  the  open  unbelief  of  the  heathen,  which  on  their 
stand-point  was  necessaiy,  since  the  Gospel  must  appear  to 
them  as  foolishness,  is  faith,  inasmuch  as  by  their  very  imhe- 
lief  they  testify  practically  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  which 
foretold  their  unbelief ;  but  the  faith  of  the  heretics  is  only 
apparent,  it  is  concealed  unbelief;  they  agree  in  unbelief  with 
the  heathen.* 

Tertullian  held  it  to  be  quite  necessary,  in  order  to  a  right 
acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  the  original  pattern  and  Re- 
deemer of  himoan  nature,  that  these  characteristics  should  be 
regarded  as  existing  in  him  in  their  full  extent.  "  Because," 
he  says,  "  if  Christ  had  been  also  celestial  according  to  the 
flesh,  those  who  were  not  celestial  according  to  the  flesh  could 
not  be  compared  to  him.  If,  therefore,  as  Christ  is,  so  are 
they  who  are  made  celestial,  and  they  carry  the  earthly  sub- 
stance of  the  flesh,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  Christ  himself 
was  celestial  in  earthly  flesh,  as  they  ai-e  who  are  compmred  to 
him."  And  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  Rom.  viii  3,  where 
he  gives  evacuavit,  as  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Kareicptvt,  he 
says — "  It  would  not  have  corresponded  to  Christ's  design  to 
destroy  sin  in  the  flesh,  if  he  had  not  been  in  that  flesh 
in  which  was  the  nature  of  sin,  nor  would  it  have  been  to 
his  glory.  For  what  great  thing  would  it  have  been,  if  in  a 
better  flesh  belonging  to  another,  that  is,  not  a  sinful  nature, 
he  had  removed  the  stain  of  sin  V*  Therefore  he  thinks  that 
for  the  honour  of  Christ,  as  far  as  the  original  type  of 
morality  was  to  be  realized  through  him,,  the  identity  of  the 
body  of  Christ  was  requisite  with  that  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  sin. 

But  Tertullian,  in  his  opposition  against  Docetism,  in  order 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Redeemer  of 
men  and  the  original  type  of  humanity,  thought  it  necessary 
not  merely,  as  had  hitherto  been  done,  to  maintain  the  iden- 
tity of  the  human  body  of  Christ,  but  extended  this  to  the 
human  soul  in  him.     And  this  is  the  specific  novelty  which 

1  Cap.  xv.  To  render  the  explanation  of  these  very  singular  phraaes 
somewhat  easier,  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  negative  had  been  dropped, 
and  that  we  ought  to  read,  **  Ethnici  non  credendo  non  credunt,  at  here* 
tici  credendo  non  credunt**  Yet  I  do  not  venture  to  maintain  that  this 
is  the  correct  reading,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  words  as  they  sta  <i 
in  the  text  cou\d  onVy  '^eic\v«i.uQe\^  v(i\A\\\^ble  to  a  person  who  pleased 
liimself,  like  TertuWian,  "icviV  eoTifi€\\A  voA'^uxM^^Tssik^ 
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was  propounded  by  TertuUian  on  this  subject ;  for  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  everything  belonging  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
God-man  in  all  its  parts  became  distinctly  apprehended  :  at 
first,  only  an  appearance  of  the  divine  Xoyoc,  or  of  God  the  . 
Father  himself  in  a  human  body,  was  conceived  to  have  taken 
place.  In  TertuUian's  predecessor,  Irenseus,  we  see,  indeed, 
the  recognition  of  a  soul  in  Christ  corresponding  to  the 
human  soul  at  times  presenting  itself,  but  certainly  in  a  very 
obscure  and  often  unconscious  manner.  Tertullian  first  de- 
veloped this  point  with  perfectly  clear  consciousness,  wrought 
it  into  systematic  connexion  with  his  whole  doctrine,  and 
made  it  a  distinct  article  of  faith.  His  more  exact  reflection 
on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  human  soul  to  which  his  work 
De  Anima  relates,  and  his  peculiar  conception  of  it,  led  him 
to  develop  this  subject  more  ftdly.  When  others  spoke  of  an 
anima  or  \l^vx>)  in  Christ,  they  had  no  occasion  to  think  of 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ,  but  might 
undei-stand  it  of  the  principle  of  animal  life,  of  the  anima 
connected  with  the  body.  This  could  not  be  the  case  with 
TertulHan ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  he  admitted  only  a  Dicho- 
tomy in  man,  and  when  he  spoke  of  Christ's  soul,  he  could 
only  mean  the  specifically  human,  the  rational  soul.  To 
develop  his  doctrine  on  this  subject  more  fully,  an  induce- 
ment was  presented  by  a  peculiar  point  in  controversy  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  Valentinian  doctrine, — ^namely,  the  notion 
that  Christ  did  not  appear  with  the  common  human  identical 
body,  but  that  fi:om  the  \pvxn  itself  an  apparent  form  recog- 
nisable by  the  common  human  senses  was  formed  ;  therefore, 
that  the  i/^vx*?  itself  was  transformed  into  a  body  of  a  higher 
kind.  Such  a  view  Tertullian  makes  the  object  of  his  attack 
in  the  work  De  Came  Christi,  and  this  occasioned  his  assert- 
ing the  necessary  identity  of  the  human  soul  in  Christ.  "  It 
is" — he  says,  in  opposition  to  that  view — "  a  false  distinction, 
as  if  we  were  separated  fi:om  the  soul,  since  all  that  we  are, 
is  the  soul.  Lastly,  without  the  soul  we  are  nothing,  not 
deserving  the  name  of  a  man.  but  of  a  corpse  ;"  which  was 
connected  with  Tertullian's  view  of  one  soul  in  opposition  to 
that  Dichotomy.  "  If  Christ,"  he  says,  "  came  only  to  free 
our  soul,  then  must  it  be  also  our  soul  which  he  bore  in  him- 
self— that  is,  our  form,  which  also  may  be  the  hidden  form  of 
our  soul.  When  the  Valentinians  asserted,  that  Christ  ap- 
peared in  that  form  only  in  order  to  lead  TCiftiL  \.q>  ^  ^wsajs^iXia.- 
nes8  of  their  aoul  as  an  entity  separate  iroxa^'a'Vx^  A^^"'^ 
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raised  to  an  imperishable  life,  he  replied,  "  On  this  account 
the  Son  of  God  came  down,  and  entered  into  a  soul,*  not  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  know  itself  in  Christ,  but  that  it 
may  know  Christ  in  itself."  Against  the  assertion  that  the 
Boid,  which  was  concealed  from  itself  must  be  first  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  itself,  Tertullian  brings  forward  those  testi- 
monies of  a  higlier  self-consciousness  and  consciousness  of 
God,  to  which  he  was  so  partial,  and  says,  "  So  far  is  the  sonl 
from  not  knowing  itself,  that  it  knows  its  Creator,  its  Judge, 
and  its  state.  Before  it  has  learnt  anything  concerning  God, 
it  names  God ;  before  receiving  information  concerning  his 
judgment,  it  learns  to  commit  itself  to  God;  even  hearing 
nothing  more  frequently  than  that  there  is  no  hope  after 
death,  it  wishes  good  or  evil  to  every  deceased  person."  He 
then  refers  to  his  treatise  On  the  Witness  of  the  Soul,  in  which 
he  has  developed  this  ti-ain  of  thought  more  ftdly. 

As  Anthropology  is  closely  connected  with  Christology,  Ter- 
tullian was  led  by  the  controversy  respecting  the  true  consti- 
tution of  Christ's  body  to  another  point  in  which  he  was  at 
issue  with  the  Gnostics,  the  question  respecting  th€  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Body,  By  the  same  mental  tendencies  and  the 
same  principles  by  which  the  Gnostics  were  led  to  dispute 
Christ's  possessing  a  real  body,  they  were  prompted  to  direct 
their  polemics  against  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  It  was  the  same  tendency  to  imdervalue  the  body,  the 
view  common  to  all  who  believed  in  a  Hyle,  which,  as  the  cause 
and  seat  of  all  evil,  was  destined  to  destruction.  The  doctrine 
of  a  bodily  resurrection  might  be  more  easily  attacked  since 
the  more  crude  and  literal  conception  of  it,  as  it  -was  currently 
received,  laid  it  open  on  many  sides,  and  presented  occar 
sions  for  starting  difficulties  of  various  kinds.  Hence,  it  was 
the  policy  of  the  Gnostics,  if  in  society  they  met  with  an  un- 
armed Christian,  to  begin  their  attacks  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  at  this  point,  where  it  was  most  vulnerable.  They  well 
knew,  said  Tertullian,  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  gain  an 
entrance  for  faith  in  any  other  god  than  the  God  of  the  uni- 
verse, who  was  known  to  all  by  natiu*e  through  the  testimony 
of  his  works ;  so  they  took  care  to  begin  rather  with  questions 
relating  to  the  resurrection,  since  it  was  more  difiiciilt  to  be- 

*  The  words  are  animam  subiit,  whereby  Tertullian  without  donbi 
wished  to  mark  the  umoii  ol  \\i<i  "^wi.  <a.i  Qtod  -with  the  soul,  or  his  aelt 
renunciation,  when  \ie  enX^t^^  m\.Q  >)k\&  Vstssl  ^\  ^!Ui^K&»%^^&&3^i^<aj^h  d 
the  manner  in  which  l^va  toot  ^\^^\ia  ^«w  %RRW5flsN.\a8^>3Ws^^^iwa^ 
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lieve  in  a  resurrection  of  the  body  than  to  believe  in  a  God. 
*'  There  are,"  Tertullian  says,  "  many  uneducated  persons 
among  Cimstians,  and  very  many  doubtful  and  simple  in 
their  faith ;  very  many  who  require  to  be  instructed,  directed, 
and  fortified."  It  was  a  part  also  of  the  tactics  that  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  controvei-sy  respecting  the  pecu- 
liar truths  of  revelation,  that  the  Gnostics  appealed  to  posi- 
tions taken  from  the  surface,  as  universally  acknowledged 
truths,  under  the  name  of  sensvs  communis,  the  expressions  of 
the  sound  human  miderstandiiig ;  such  judgments,  which 
might  be  valid  for  the  lower  department  of  every-day  expe- 
rience, they  wished  to  be  received  as  absolute  truth  for  all 
things.  Tertullian  says,  that  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  this 
method  because  all  the  uneducated  judge  only  according  to 
the  communes  senstcSj  and  the  doubtful  and  simple  are  un- 
settled only  by  these  communes  sensus.  "  For,"  he  says,  "  the 
very  simplicity  recommends  the  communes  sensus,  and  the 
sympathy  of  sentiment  and  the  familiarity  of  opinions,  and 
therefore  they  are  regarded  as  more  trustworthy,  because  they 
express  things  naked  and  open  and  known  to  all."  He  him- 
self was  very  far  from  refusing  to  acknowledge  that  peculiar 
department  in  which  the  sensus  communis  might  assert  its 
rights ;  he  even  appealed  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
truths  belonging  to  the  general  consciousness,  and  aimed  at 
finding  in  them  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  pecujiar  truths 
of  revelation,  as  he  says:  "  It  is  indeed  possible  to  judge 
according  to  the  communis  sensus  in  divine  things,  but  for  a 
testimony  to  the  truth,  not  for  the  support  of  falsehood — for 
what  agrees  with  the  divine  arrangement,  not  for  what  is 
against  it.  For  certain  things  are  known  by  nature,  such  as 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  to  very  many  persons,  and  oiu: 
God  to  all."  But  he  knew  also  the  limits  of  this  department, 
the  ground  of  the  error  which  proceeded  from  it  when  the 
sensus  communis  is  made  the  unlimited  measure  for  every- 
thing. He  knew  that  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  which 
attaches  itself  to  what  hes  on  the  surface,  in  doing  so,  renders 
itself  unsusceptible  of  deeper  and  higher  truths ;  that  to  know 
these  requires  a  deepening  of  the  spirit,  as  he  says,  after 
speaking  of  the  superficial  judgments  on  which  the  heretics 
relied,  "  But  the  Divine  reason  is  in  the  marrow,  not  on  the 
surfece,  and  generally  is  jealous  of  what  is  obvious."  More- 
over Tertullian  adduces  another  frequent  method  o£  ^JaaV^x^- 
tics  ifl  their  intercourse  with  believers — ^tVi^V,  s^X,  ^t%X.  ^^l  ^^ 
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not  divulge  thoir  real  opinions,  but  guard  against  being 
thought  to  be  the  opponents  of  the  church  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection ;  only  they  maintain  them  in  another,  a  spiritual 
sense ;  then  they  appeal  ix>  expressions  of  holy  writ,  whidi 
treat  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  that  takes  place  even  in 
earthly  life,  and  this  they  use  as  a  point  of  connexion,  to  make 
a  transition  to  an  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Tertullian  says,  "  By  this  contrivance  they  are 
accustomed  often  to  deceive  our  people  in  conversations,  as  if 
they  themselves  admitted  a  resurrection  of  the  body.  Woe, 
they  say,  to  him  who  shall  not  rise  in  this  body ;  lest  they 
should  immediately  repel  them  if  they  at  once  rejected  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body.  But  in  their  own  silent  thoughts  they 
understand  it  so, — Woe  to  him  who  while  he  is  in  Qiis  body 
does  not  know  the  mysteries  of  the  heretics ;  for  this,  in  their 
esteem,  is  the  resurrection."  ' 

Although  Tertullian  had  set  up  a  general  rule,  that  in 
disputing  with  heretics  pei*sons  ought  not  to  meddle  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  scriptures,  yet  he  maintained  that  they 
should  take  from  them  what  they  had  in  common  with  the 
heathen,  so  that  they  must  prove  then*  positions  from  holy 
writ,  which  they  could  not  do.^  Still  he  thinks,  "  If  heresies 
are  necessary  for  sifting  the  fiiith,  there  must  be  given  in  holy 
writ  a  point  of  connexion  for  false  interpretations  on  which 
the  heresies  support  themselves."  There  is  always,  as  Tertul- 
lian says,  some  truth  at  the  bottom.  Since  the  truth  revealed 
in  the  divine  word  must  pass  into  the  consciousness  of  man- 
kind by  a  free  process  of  development,  and  everything  depends 
upon  a  free  appropriation  of  divine  tinith,  hence  also  a  point 
of  connexion  for  errors  must  be  given  by  means  of  the  one- 
sided conception  of  truth.  Holy  writ  was  constructed  for  a 
process  of  development  and  purification,  by  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  divine  truth  should  penetrate  mankind.  This 
is  the  truth  confirmed  by  history,  that  forms  the  groundwork 
of  TertuUian's  remark.  Here  iiie  order  of  the  new  prof^ets 
as  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  found  its  point  of 
connexion  in  TertuUian's  meditations.  The  church  required, 
as  he  rightly  perceived,  not  the  letter  excluding  all  difElnences 
of  interpretation  and  avoiding  every  point  of  connexion  for 
error ;  it  was  needful  that  heresies  should  also  find  a  point  of 

'  Cap.  xix. 

^  Cap.  ill.  *'  A.u(eT«  deiA^*^  \^asc^M\^\^  Q^<«fe  ^xodl  ^thnids  aapiant  at 
de  scriptnris  soWs  q\\»%\.\0Ti<»  wjaa  ««Xaxv\.\  ^\%N»x%Ti<s\i\RNstx^fl^ 
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connexion  for  siftiDg  the  genuine  and  the  ^Knioas.  In  ihe 
Catholic  church,  at  a  kter  period,  a  ocmEtant  external  ttppal 
to  a  living  ecclesiastical  autharitj  vas  deemed  Deooaaij  to 
secure  the  certain  interpretation  of  the  silent  vord,  and  to 
guard  i^ainst  the  capioe  of  pnTSte  oponion :  for  such  a 
standard  Tertullian  substituted  the  new  cn^der  of  prophets. 
Since  heresy,  by  means  of  such  points  of  attadunent,  is  ahrajB 
making  fiiesh  encroachments,  and  at  last  will  eren  attack 
those  passages  vhich  seem  to  serve  best  for  its  refixtaticny  he 
thought  that  to  guard  against  it  the  new  revelation  by  the 
Paraclete  was  required.  In  lefierenoe  to  this  he  says,  ^  But 
since  it  behoves  the  Holy  Spiiit  not  to  be  silent,  in  order  that 
heresy  may  not  overwh€dm  such  passages  of  hcdy  writ,  .... 
now  at  last  he  has  driven  away  all  ambiguities  and  all  para- 
bles such  as  they  are  fond  ot  by  the  open  and  plain  publica- 
tion of  the  whole  truth,  throng  the  new  prophecj  which  has 
been  poured  forth  from  the  Paraclete.  If  thou  dnwest  frxnn 
these  fountains,  thou  wilt  thirst  for  no  other  instruction ;  no 
burning  desire  of  questions  will  consume  thee."^  Indeed,  the 
same  reasons  which  rendered  necessary  the  rise  of  heresies  in 
the  sifting  process  of  the  churdi,  and  ihe  oonstructian  of  the 
sacred  scriptiuies  in  such  a  manner  as  would  give  points  of 
connexion  for  these  heresies — the  same  reasons  existed  (accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  wisdom  that  guided  the  development  of 
the  church)  why  no  such  decisive  authority  should  be  giv^ 
as  Tertullian  wished  to  establish,  though  in  contradiction  to 
the  truth  expressed  by  himseK 

As  the  Gnostics  made  it  a  part  of  their  system  to  pour 
contempt  on  the  earthly  body,  Tertullian,  in  opposing  them, 
endeavoured  to  set  forth  its  dignity.  The  Gnostics  availed 
themselves  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  term  Flesli  in  holy  writ  to 
apply  all  that  was  said  of  it  to  the  body.  Tertulliim  proves 
against  them,  frx)m  the  connexion  of  holy  writ^  that  by  the 
term  odpi,  human  corruption  and  not  mare  corporeity  is 
often  intended' 

As  we  have  ah-eady  seen,  Christ  appears  to  Tertullian  as  the 
original  type  according  to  which  the  first  man  was  forme  * 
Thus  he  recognises  the  c(Hmexion  between  the  original  * 
the  new  restorative  creation.     He  would  have  made  ; 
further  advances  in  Christian  ethics,  if  his  ascetic  ^^ 
had  not  hampered  him  in  carrying  out  this  train ' 

»  Cap.  Ixiii.  *  Cap.  xVtK. 

s  "Qoodamque   enim   limoi  exprimehatuT,   CbM 
bomo  /uturaa," 
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From  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  Tertullian  thought  it 
might  be  proved  that  iu  all  the  passages  relating  to  it,  not  the 
soul  but  the  body  is  spoken  of,  since  the  resurrection  presup- 
poses death.  Likewise  in  reference  to  Christ,  the  resurrection 
must  be  understood  not  of  the  soul,  but  of  the  body.  In 
accordance  with  his  ideas  which  we  have  already  explained, 
he  distinguished  two  things  in  Christ.  What  Christ  said 
of  his  being  troubled  at  the  approach  of  death,  was  to  Tertul- 
lian only  a  sign  of  the  soul  that  was  present  in  him.  He 
appealed  to  the  fact  that  even  the  human  soul  was  not 
affected  by  death,  of  which  he  believed  its  continuous  activity 
in  dreaming  might  be  taken  as  a  proof. 

When  the  Gnostics  made  use  of  the  passages  of  scripture 
which  speak  of  the  resurrection  in  a  spiritual  sense,  in  order  to 
explain  everything  relating  to  it  in  a  spiritual  and  figurative 
manner,  Tertullian  maintained  that  this  spiritual  sense  itself 
presupposed  a  sense  referring  to  an  actual  resurrection,  as  an 
image  always  supposes  something  real  at  the  basis  to  which  it 
refers.  "  Otherwise,"  he  says,  "  the  images  themselves  could 
not  be  distinguished,  if  the  truths  also  were  not  announced, 
according  to  which  the  images  were  drawn.  If  everything  is 
an  ima^,  what  is  that  of  which  it  is  the  image?  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  hold  out*  a  mirror,  if  there  is  no  fece  opposite  ? " 
Tertullian  endeavours  to  show  that  the  dignity  of  the  soul 
and  the  body  are  closely  connected.  It  serves  him  as  a  proof 
of  the  dignity  of  the  body,  that  it  is  destined  to  be  the  organ 
and  vehicle  of  this  God- related  soul.  "  Has  God  entrusted  the 
shadow  of  his  own  soul,  the  breath  of  his  spirit,  to  the  most 
common  vessel,  and  is  it  to  be  condemned  because  he  has  put 
it  in  so  unworthy  a  place?"  He  appeals  to  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  bodily  and  the  spiritual  in  the  whole  of  human 
life,  and  then  goes  on  to  show  how  Christianity  everywhere 
appropriates  the  bodily  as  a  point  of  connexion  for  the  super- 
natural and  divine  ;  how  everything  which  comes  to  the 
spirit  is  transmitted  through  the  body.  He  observes,  as 
founded  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity,  that  there 
must  be  the  same  principle  of  glorification  for  all  natural 
things,  which  appropriates  them  for  its  own  divine  operations ; 
but  it  follows  from  what  we  have  already  remarked  on  many 
occasions,  that  owing  to  his  peculiar  mental  constitution,  he 
T\'as  not  capable  of  distinctly  keeping  apart  the  natural 
and  the  divine,  t\v%  Tci^XjensiJi  ?vxA  XJc^a  «^\s\t\ial  He  says. 
'■'  The  ftesli  is  v?aa\xed,  tVi-aX.  >iJcia  ^csvjJs.  ^s^Xj^  <^^s»sfify^  \s5s^ 
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spots.  The  flesh  is  anointed,  that  the  soul  may  be  conse- 
ci*ated,"  (this  refers  to  the  use  of  oil  at  baptism,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  universal  Christian  priesthood ;)  "  the  flesh  is'marked 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  that  the  soul  may  be  protected ; 
the  flesh  is  shaded  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  that  the  soul 
may  be  enlightened  by  the  spirit,"  (all  which  refers  to  the 
sacred  ceremonies  connected  with  baptism ;)  "  the  flesh  feeds 
on  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  that  the  soul  may  be 
fattened  by  God."'  That  mode  of  contemplating  the  Holy 
Supper  is  here  implied,  according  to  which,  as  the  body  is 
sanctified  by  a  certain  contact  with  Christ,  so  the  soul  by 
spiritual  communion  is  made  partaker  with  the  divine  \dyog, 
of  a  divine  life.  We  ought  to  compare  what  Tertullian  says 
of  baptism  in  this  and  other  passages  already  quoted,  with 
the  following  words  in  this  very  treatise  :  "  The  soul  is  not 
sanctified  by  the  washing,  but  by  the  answer."^  He  here 
distinguishes  the  operation  that  relates  to  the  body,  which 
is  brought  by  baptism  into  connexion  with  the  risen  Saviour, 
and  the  spiritual  influence  on  the  soul,  which  he'  marks  as 
effected  tlurough  feith,  or  the  confession.  Here,  too,  we 
perceive  that  Tertullian  everywhere  supposes  a  baptism 
received  with  consciousness  and  joined  with  a  confession.  In 
another  passage,  he  says  of  the  dignity  of  the  body  as  it  must 
appear  from  the  Christian  stand-point,  "Was  it  not  their 
bodies  which  Paul,  in  Rom.  xii.  1,  exhorts  to  present  to  God 
as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  acceptable  to  God  1  But  how 
as  living,  if  they  perish  1  how  as  holy,  if  they  are  profane  ? 
how  as  acceptable  to  God,  if  they  are  condemned?" 

We  have  already  seen  what  a  forced  interpretation  Tertul- 
lian gives  to  the  words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50,  which  the  Gnostics 
made  use  of  to  impugn  the  current  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. And  in  this  controversial  work  he  adopts  at  first  that 
interpretation,  and  understands  the  words  to  mean  the  carnal 
disposition,  which  cannot  be  made  a  partaker  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Yet  he  afterwards  brings  forward  the  correct  in- 
terpretation^ that  this  body  in  its  present  form — ^without  expe- 
riencing a  transformation — cannot  attain  to  the  happiness 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  Gnostics,  not  without  reason,  opposed  to  the  current 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  Paul's  contrast  in  1  Cor.  xv.  ; 
they  appealed  to  the  comparison  of  the  seed-corn,  from  which 

'  Cap.  viiL  ,       ^ 

'  Cap,  xlfiit  ''Aninm  enim  non  lavatione,  aed  lew^iiaViiia  ^«5ioS?«» 
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they  inferred  that  not  the  same  body  that  died,  but  one  of  a 
higher  kind  would  rise  again.  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  according  to  that  comparison,  from  eyery 
seed-cbim  the  peculiar  fruit  corresponding  to  its  kind  would 
spring  up  after  its  dissolution,  and  he  held  himself  justified  in 
inferring  the  identity  of  the  dead  and  risen  body ;  the  same 
nature,  quality,  and  form.  But  this  was  the  very  point  to  be 
determined, — in  what  to  place  the  identity.  This  Tertul- 
lian  settled  in  too  narrow  and  contracted  a  manner,  not  cor- 
responding to  the  meaning  of  the  apostle.  By  this  mode 
of  conceiving  it,  he  was  involved  in  many  difficulties  from 
which  he  could  nofci^ell  extricate  himself,  and  had  no  resource 
left  but  asserting  that  with  God  all  things  were  possible, 
and  that  the  wisdom  of  God  was  foolishness  to  the  world' 
But  it  was  better  when,  in  the  restoration  of  the  members  of 
the  body,  he  distinguished  the  inferior  use,  which  they  served 
in  the  earthly  state,  and  the  destiny  of  a  higher  kind  which 
would  be  ^suitable  for  a  higher  existence :  on  this  point  he 
says,  "  Thou  hast  received,  0  man,  a  mouth  for  eating  and 
drinking  ;  why  not  rather  for  speaking,  that  thou  mayest  be 
distinguished  from  other  animals  1  why  not  rather  for  pro- 
claiming God,  that  thou  mayest  be  a  superior  to  thy  fellow- 
men  ?"«  We  perceive  the  genuine  Christian  interest  of  Ter- 
tullian  in  the  importance  he  attaches  to  maintaining  the 
identity  of  the  whole  personality  of  man  in  its  transformation 
in  the  higher  existence,  and  the  connexion  between  this  world 
and  the  next.  "  If  I  do  not  remember  that  I  am  the  same 
person  who  gained  the  reward,  how  can  I  praise  God  i  How 
shall  I  sing  a  new  song  to  him  if  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
the  person  who  owes  him  thanks?"' 

Lastly,  we  may  also  recognise  the  true  Christian  spirit 
of  Tertullian  in  his  opposition  to  a  coarse,  carnal  conception 
of  the  happiness  of  the  future  world.  He  who,  as  a  Mon- 
tanist,  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  Chiliasm,  was  at  t^e  same 
time  an  opponent  of  a  gross  sensual  form  of  it^  and  of  that 
literal  interpretation  of  the  promises  of  the  Old  Testament  by 
which  it  was  supported.  He  came  forward  as  the  antagonist 
of  a  coarse  Eudaemonism.  He  says,  "  It  is  absurd  enough  to 
imagine  that  God  would  invite  us  to  obedience  by  promising 

'  Cap.  Ivii.  *  Cap.  hd. 

*  Cap.  Ivi.  "  Si  non  mwxAiietVin,m^«sa»,Qic^TfiL«\fi^  gloHam 

Deo  dicaml    quomodo  caxkiKm  W\\  "ttss^^Tji  <s«s^<(.'QsnL^^^si^<i»s,Ts^^  ^9». 
ii  j^ratiam  debeam'?* 
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the  finiits  of  the  field,  and  the  sustenance  of  this  life,  which 
he  grants  to  the  irreligious  and  blasphemous  provided  only 
they  are  men,  since  he  rains  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sends  his  sun  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  happy  faith,  if  those  things  are  to  be  obtained  which  the 
enemies  of  God  and  Christ  not  only  use,  but  abuse,  honouring 
the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.  Thou  wilt  reckon  onions 
and  truffles  among  the  good  things  of  the  earth,  because  God 
has  said,  *  Man  diall  not  live  by  bread  alone.' "  *  He  here 
deduces  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  from  their  carnal  interpre- 
tation of  the  promises,  and  says,  that  since  they  only  hoped 
for  the  oarthly,  they  would  lose  the  heavenly. 

And  iii  this  treatise  we  may  also  observe  the  altered  direc- 
tion of  Teriullian's  mind,  as  to  the  point  just  mentioned,  inas- 
much as  the  end  of  the  world  was  no  longer  represented  by  him 
as  an  object  ot  dread,  and  of  prayer  for  its  delay,  but  of  the 
most  ardent  longing  for  all  believers.  He  says,  "  Our  desires 
sigh  for  the  destruction  of  this  world."  This  longing  antici- 
pation of  Christ's  second  advent  belongs  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  Montanist  stand-point  in  Tertullian,  but  without  our 
being  justified  in  asserting  that  he  was  first  turned  by 
Montanism  from  that  direction  which  we  find  in  his  Apology; 
this  alteration  in  his  views  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
progress  of  the  development  of  his  Christian  life,  with  which 
Montanism  had  afterwards  been  combined. 

As  we  have  already  noticed  in  Tertullian  a  disposition  to 
investigate  the  connexion  between  the  kingdom  of  nature  and 
the  kingdom  of  grace,  to  discover  analogies  and  anticipations 
in  nature  of  truths  that  relate  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  sought  to  find  in  nature  analogies  for 
the  resurrection  ;  thus  he  says :  "  Look  now  at  the  examples 
of  the  divine  power.  Day  dies  into  night,  and  on  all  sides 
is  buried  in  darkness  The  glory  of  the  world  is  dishonoured ; 
everything  that  exists  is  covered  with  blackness ;  all  things 
are  rendered  mean,  silent,  and  torpid;  there  is  a  genend 
mourning ;  a  cessation  of  all  business.  Thus  the  lost  light 
is  mourned  for.  And  yet  again  it  revives  with  its  own 
ornament  and  dowry  with  the  sun,  the  same  as  before,  whole 
and  entire,  slaying  its  own  death,  night ;  biirsting  its  sepulchre, 
the  darkness;  coming  forth  the  heir  to  itself  until  night 
revives  with  its  own  accompaniments.  The  rays  of  the  stars 
are  rekindled,  which  the  morning  glow  bsji  ^'x^\^>s^^^ 
'  Cap.  xxvi. 
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The  absent  constellations  are  brought  back,  which  the  destmo* 
tion  of  time  had  taken  away,  lie  mirrors  of  the  moon  are 
re-adorned,  which  the  monthly  nimiber  had  worn  away.  The 
winters  and  summers  revolve,  and  springs  and  autumns, 
with  their  own  powers,  habits,  and  fruits.  Earth  recdves 
instructions  from  heaven,  to  clothe  the  trees  after  they  have 
been  stripped,  to  colour  the  flowers  afresh,  again  to  bring 
forth  the  herbage,  to  exhibit  the  same  seeds  tiiat  had  been 
taken  away,  and  not  to  exhibit  them  before  they  are  t^ken 
away.  Wonderful  procedure  !  from  a  defrauder  to  become  a 
preserver ;  that  she  may  restore,  she  takes  away ;  that  she 
may  guard,  she  destroys ;  that  she  may  retain  entire,  she 
injures ;  that  she  may  increase,  she  consumes."  He  thus 
concludes  his  description :  "Nothing  perishes  but  for  salvatioa 
Therefore,  this  whole  revolving  order  of  things  is  an  attesta- 
tion to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  God  wrote  it  in  his 
works  before  he  wrote  it  in  his  word.  He  has  predicted  it 
by  the  agencies  [of  nature]  earlier  than  by  [inspired]  voices. 
He  has  sent  nature  as  thy  first  teacher,  to  be  followed  by 
prophecy,  that  being  a  disciple  of  nature  thou  mayest  more 
easily  believe  prophecy ;  that  thou  mayest  receive  as  soon  as 
thou  hearest  what  thou  seest  already  on  all  sides  ;  nor  doubt 
that  that  God  will  be  the  reviver  of  the  body  whom  thou 
knowest  to  be  the  restorer  of  all  things."' 

From  what  we  have  already  remarked  respecting  the  chro- 
nological relation  of  this  class  of  Tertullian's  writings,  we 
must  introduce  here  his  treatise  against  the  Yalentinians. 
In  his  work  on  the  resurrection  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  the  heretics  just  such  as  is  attributed  to  the  Yalentinians 
in  this  book.  It  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  heretics 
of  Marcion's  school,  who  strove  after  apostolic  simplicity,  and 
the  mystic  obscurities  of  the  Valentinians,  which  Tertullian 
compared  to  the  awful  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  says  of 
them,  that  they  attracted  men,  as  did  those  of  Eleusis,  by 
their  great  mysteriousness  and  large  promises,  and  by  the 
strained  expectation  in  which  they  kept  those  who  were  about 
to  be  initiated.  He  draws  the  following  vivid  picture  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  sought  to  draw  off  the  simple-minded 
from  the  church.  "  If  you  ask  in  good  feith,  they  tell  you 
with  a  serious  look  and  contracted  eyebrows,  that  it  is  a 
profound  subject.  If  you  press  them  more  closely,  they 
affirm  the  common  5ai\)a.,\$v3L\»  m  Tsvnra^.  ^xcik^v^Qus  terms.    If 
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you  intimate  that  you  know  their  doctrine,  they  deny  that 
they  know  anything.  If  you  come  to  close  quarters  with 
them,  they  scatter  about  a  foolisli  simplicity  by  their  over- 
throw."» 

When  these  heretics  thought  they  could  raise  themselves 
above  the  simple-minded  in  the  church,  Tertullian  urged 
against  them,  that  true  wisdom  rests  upon  simplicity.  He 
says,  "On  this  account  we  are  abused  by  them  as  simple, 
as  if  simplicity  must  st^nd  in  contradiction  to  wisdom,  though 
the  Lord  connects  them  both  together.     *  Be  wise  as  serpents, 

and  harmless  as  doves.' Moreover,  the  face  of  the  Lord 

looks  on  those  who  seek  him  in  simplicity— certainly  not  the 
wisdom  of  Valentine,  but  of  Solomon.  Also  the  apostle  tells 
us,  conformably  to  the  word  of  God,  to  become  children  ag-ain, 

(1  Cor.  xiv.  20  ;)  that  is,  childi'en  in  malice Hence 

simplicity  alone  can  more  easily  know  and  manifest  God; 
cleverness  alone  can  agitate  and  betray."  He  blames  the 
Valentinians  for  an  intellectual  pride,  which  led  them  to 
despise  the  practical  as  belonging  only  to  the  Psychioi. 
"  And  on  this  account  they  think  that  acting  is  not  necessary 
for  them ;  and  they  observe  no  law  of  discipline,  since  they 
avoid  the  necessity  of  martyrdom."  On  this  point  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  notice  of  Tertullian's  Scorpiace, 

»  The  words  "Fatuani  simplicitatcm  sua  C8ede  dispergunt"  are  very- 
obscure,  and  their  interpretation  is  disputable.  Formerly,  the  following 
interpretation  appeared  to  me  the  best :  "  When  they  must  suffer  a 
defeat,  they  impart  to  their  adversaries  a  foolish  simplicity ;  *'  that  is, 
when  they  must  submit  and  cannot  maintain  their  ground  against  the 
objections  of  their  adversaries,  they  assume  an  air  of  importance,  as 
if  their  opponents  were  too  foolish  and  simple  to  understand  their 
mysteries.  A  second  interpretation  which  I  then  proposed  was  this, — 
If  they  suffer  a  defeat,  they  assume  the  appearance  of  a  foolish  simplicity, 
they  profess  to  be  too  foolish  and  simple  to  understand  the  objections  of 
their  opponent<^;  they  pretend  to  be  dumb  in  order  to  be  excused  from 
answering.  Of  these  two  interpretations,  I  must  now  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  former;  but  that  which  I  have  followed  in  the  text  seems 
to  me  to  correspond  more  exactly  to  the  words.  I  take  dispergere  to 
mean,  to  scatter  a  hostile  force,  to  drive  asunder ;  and  the  fatua  sim- 
plieitaa  is  the  contrast  to  that  simplicity  connected  with  wisdom  of 
which  Tertullian  afterwards  speaks.  The  common  simplices  in  the 
church,  the  rudea,  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  Tertullian  wished  to  give 
the  means  of  protection  in  conflict  with  the  Gnostics,  are  the  fcUui  who 
were  not  equal  to  the  conflict  with  the  Gnostics.  Instead  of  these  being 
able  to  defeat  the  Gnostics,  owing  to  their  fatuitaa,  they  suffered  a 
defeat  from  the  Gnostics.  The  Gnostics,  who  wished  to  give  themi  \\.<^ 
account  of  their  mysteries,  thereby  reWeved  lVvfttaae\\«&  ic^ia.  VJsvfc  ^a^.- 
bHrnuaament,  and  put  their  enemies  iulo  petpVexYl^  Xi's  VXift  0«^^R.NJtfStt^ 
the^'  nutde  to  them. 
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Further,  TertuUian  remarks  that  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
the  true  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Valentinians,  owing  to 
their  affectation  of  mystery,  and  their  dissimulation,  is  in- 
creased by  the  contradictory  opinions  that  exist  in  their 
school  Certainly,  in  this  party  of  the  Gnostics  especially 
there  were  manifold  shades  of  opinion ;  for  the  deeply  poetical 
and  speculative  cast  of  Valentine's  ftmdamental  ideas  occa- 
sioned their  being  further  modified  and  developed  by  his  disd- 
ples,  and  hence,  from  the  same  general  principles,  many  different 
tendencies  arose.  Sometimes  the  disciples,  in  the  bold  flight 
of  their  speculation,  disregarding  the  boimdaries  of  human 
knowledge,  attempted  to  soar  above  their  master.  And  so  it 
might  have  happened,  that  if  a  person  wished  to  dispute  with 
the  Valentinians  about  their  doctrine,  a  Valentinian,  when 
certain  reputed  Valentinian  doctrines  were  impugned,  might 
sincerely  say,  that  it  was  nothing  to  him,  such  were  not  his 
doctrines.  To  this  TertuUian  refers  when  he  says,  "And  thus 
we  foresee,  that  they,  even  when  they  set  on  one  side  their 
usual  dissimulation,  will  answer  on  certain  articles  with  up- 
rightness— '  That  is  not  so,'  or,  *  I  understand  it  differently,'  or, 
*I  do  not  admit  that.'"  As  the  chronological  position  of 
this  treatise  has  already  served  for  proof  that  TertuUian 
when  he  composed  it  was  already  a  Montanist,  so  it  is  very 
evident  that  this  was  the  case  from  a  passage  where  TertuUian 
thus  designates  two  writers,  MiltiadeSf  ecclesiarum  sophista^ 
and  Proculics  noster.  We  certainly  meet  here  with  a  contrast; 
the  ecclesiarum  saphista,  is  opposed  to  noster, — by  the  former 
is  denoted  the  Catholic  church  in  opposition  to  Montanism, 
whUe  noster  is  a  mark  of  Montanism.  MUtiades  was  a  rheto- 
rician of  the  Catholic  church,  who  had  written  against  the 
Montanist  idea  of  inspiration.  Perhaps  the  predicate  sophista 
ecclesiarum  as  the  designation  of  one  who  had  written  on  the 
side  of  the  Catholic  church  against  Montanism,  had  a  secondary 
reproachful  meaning.  But  Proculus  was  a  zealous  advocate 
of  Montanism. 

As  Marcion  was  the  individual  among  the  Gnostics  with 
whom  the  church  had  chiefly  to  contend,  TertuUian  had 
directed  his  efforts  principaUy  against  him ;  and  after  the 
work  we  have  just  mentioned  was  finished,  renewed  the  con- 
troversy afresh ;  for  his  work  already  in  circulation  against 
Marcion,  as  we  have  renaarked,  did  not  satisfy  his  own  re- 
quirements, and  Yie  tYiereioxe  CiOxsi^aaft^^XkK^  \jt<5s>l\%ft  aj^nst 
bim,  in  five  books.    It  *\a  er?\^etL\.  ^xji^ia  or^w.  ^V96^f^:a2>ss!c^ 
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that  this  was  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Septimius  Severus,  that 
is,  in  A.  D.  208.  The  relation  in  which  these  two  men,  who 
were  both  distinguished  by  strongly  marked  peculiarities  of 
character,  stood  to  each  other,  is  remarkable.  In  their  general 
character,  and  especially  in  the  tendency  of  their  disposition, 
they  bore  a  close  afiinity  to  one  another.  Both  had  found 
their  complete  satisfaction  in  Christianity;  were  attached  to 
it  with  their  whole  souls,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  blessing 
that  the  Grospel  had  brought  to  humanity,  compared  with 
which  all  else  appeared  as  nothing; — both  were  resolved  to 
stake  everything  for  that  which  to  them  was  the  highest  and 
their  alL  In  the  minds  of  both  an  entirely  new  world  had 
been  developed  by  Christianity.  They  were  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  new  creation  in  humanity  which  had  been 
brought  forth  by  Christianity;  and  if  the  image  of  these  two 
men  had  only  come  down  to  us  as  a  fragment  saved  from  the 
ruins  of  an  age  whose  history  had  perished,  and  we  knew 
nothing  further  of  Christianity  and  its  operations,  the  con- 
templation of  it  would  indicate  that  something  extraordinary 
had  once  happened  in  history,  and  had  been  capable  of  effect- 
ing a  prodigious  revolution.  These  men,  by  the  affinity  of 
their  characters,  might  have  been  closely  imited ;  but  history 
often  teaches  us,  that  by  accidental  misunderstandings,  owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  course  of  development,  by  contrarieties  in  the 
process  of  education,  men  who  were  intimately  allied  in  mental 
endowments,  and  therefore  suited  to  cooperate,  have  been 
widely  separated,  and  even  violently  counteracted  one  another. 
Thus  Marcion  and  TertuUian,  if  contemporaries,  might  have 
been  violent  antagonists,  and  TertuUian,  although  separated 
by  an  intervening  period  from  Marcion,  was  yet  in  his  writ- 
ings his  most  vehement  opponent.  Thus  would  Marcion  have 
been  opposed  to  TertuUian  had  he  been  his  contemporary,  or 
lived  after  him.  Yet  both  these  men  would  have  better  un- 
derstood one  another,  if  they  could  have  gained  their  know- 
ledge of  their  respective  characters  otherwise  than  through 
broken  rays  in  the  mirror  of  the  development  of  the  age. 

Marcion  and  TertuUian  were  allied  by  their  rugged  one- 
sidedness, — an  ardent  love  which  seized  on  its  object  with  all 
their  soul,  and  was  disposed  to  repel  everything  else,— a  ten- 
dency which  rendered  them  more  alive  to  contrasts  than  to 
similarities.  A  fuU  deep  current  of  sentiment  predomuia.tftd 
in  both.  Everything  proceeded  ^\t\i  Wieta.  ^otck.  ^o's^S^ 
Jiving  feeling,     Marcion  in  this  tendency  ^Ser^^^xorai  ^"^^ 
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other  Gnostics,  in  whom  the  intellectual  element  took  the 
lead,  and  on  this  side  of  his  character  he  is  not  so  much  akin 
to  the  Gnostics  as  to  those  who  were  diametrically  opposite. 
But  the  rugged  one-sided  tendency  of  his  feelings  led  him  to 
a  mode  of  conception  which  foimd  an  accidental  point  of  con- 
nexion in  certain  existing  speculations,  and  thus  tended  to  give  ' 
a  unity  to  his  intellectiml  views  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  wanting.  Hence  it  is  evident  how  very  much  Tertullian  ^ 
must  have  misunderstood  Marcion,  when  he  looked  on  the  spe- 
culative element  as  his  chief  characteristic,  and  thought  that 
he  must  explain  his  system,  like  those  of  the  other  Gnostics, 
as  formed  from  a  mixture  of  foreign  philosophy  with  Chris- 
tianity. Tertullian  was  distinguished  from  Marcion  in  this 
respect,  that  there  was  added  to  the  ascendency  of  feeling  a 
dialectic  element  developed  by  his  early  education,  but  which  , 
followed  submissively  the  tendency  of  his  feelings,  in  an  irre- 
gular unscholastic  manner.  Tertullian,  too,  was  &t  more 
speculative  than  Marcion,  only  his  speculations  were  always 
governed  by  his  feelings,  and  were  destitute  of  a  scientific 
form.  j 

To  both  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  was  all  in  all,  but 
m  Marcion  there  was  a  striving  to  go  back  to  the  original 
fountain,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  intervention  of  all  authority 
or  tradition  whatever.  In  this  respect  he  is  the  representa- 
tive of  a  Protestant  spirit,  although  not  rightly  understanding 
itself,  and  sometimes  wandering  into  the  opposite  direction. 
Tertullian,  on  the  other  hand,  developed  himself  in  depend- 
aiice  on  the  church  tradition  of  his  times  (the  North  African 
church  especially),  and  though  he  had  zealously  studied  the 
holy  scriptures,  yet  his  conceptions  of  Christianity  had  from 
the  first  been  determined  by  that  ecclesiastical  medium 
through  which  it  had  been  presented  to  his  religious  spirit 
As  this  medium  had  already  been  infused  by  a  mixture  of 
the  Old  Testament  stand-point  with  that  of  the  New,  so  Ter- 
tullian's  views  were  affected  by  the  same  cause.  Marcion,  on 
the  other  hand,  commenced  his  com^e  with  opposing  that 
mixture  in  its  incipient  stage.  It  was  his  endeavour  to  re- 
cognise and  restore  Christianity  in  its  original  purity,  freed 
from  all  Jewish  elements.  But  he  erred  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, since  he  was  misled  into  the  notion  of  an  absolute 
contrariety  between  the  two  stand-points ;  and  as  Christianity 
necessarily  presupposes  \)[ie  Tce^^XAcros.  ^^l  ^^^  ^^'^'aj^yMcaant, 
and  those  reveiatioiia  \3aaX.  ^»S5^  ^^'oi  >2^^  ^\^'\^'as^sjss^\&.Nj^ 
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the  New  can  only  be  rightly  understood  in  their  organic  con- 
nexion, it  follows  that  by  this  separation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  New,-  he  was  prevented  from  rightly  understanding 
the  latter.  This  erroneously  imagined  contrariety  so  far  mis- 
led him  that  he  failed  to  understand  many  important  points 
of  Christianity  itself.  In  this  respect  Tertullian  came  much 
nearer  than  Marcion  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  Christianity, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  erred  in  mingling  the  two  stand- 
points. Tertullian  had  this  advantage,  that  he  knew  how  to 
distinguish  the  Old  and  New  Testament  revelations  in  their 
organic  connexion,  as  well  as  the  revelation  of  Christ  in  the 
organic  connexion  of  all  its  original  representatives,  in  the 
yarious  and  mutually  supplementing  representations  contained 
in  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  Marcion,  on  the  contrary, 
attached  himself  with  stubborn  one-sidedness,  to  a  single  doc- 
trinal type,  that  of  the  apostle  Paul;  and  as  each  single 
doctrinad  type  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  be  rightly 
understood  when  viewed  as  one  of  the  constituent  parts  in 
the  representation  of  the  whole,  Marcion,  by  severing  this 
connexion,  and  setting  up  the  Pauline  type  against  all  the 
rest,  as  if  they  were  spurious,  and  this  the  only  one  in  which 
Christianity  could  be  recognised,  was  led  into  a  misunder- 
standing of  Paul's  doctrine,  and  consequently  of  Christianity 
as  contained  in  it.  In  both  these  individuals  we  perceive  a 
one-sided  tendency  of  the  ethical  spirit,  and  neither  of  them 
rightly  apprehended  how  Christianity  was  fitted  to  be  an 
elevating  transforming  principle  for  everything  l)elonging  to 
human  nature.  But  the  principle  that  was  at  the  root  of 
this  tendency  did  not  entirely  pervade  Tertullian  :  it  was 
opposed  by  the  influence  of  the  Christian  spirit,  which  he  had 
imbibed  more  fully  from  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole.  There  were  in  his  character,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
contradictory  elements.  In  Marcion,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opposition  against  nature  was  developed  by  logically  carrying 
out  his  theoretical  principle,  in  consequence  of  his  mutilated 
conception  of  Cliristianity, — ^the  contrariety  between  creation 
and  redemption, — since  according  to  his  notions  the  God  who 
had  revealed  himself  in  Christ  was  not  the  Creator  and  the 
God  of  Nature.  In  both  individuals  we  perceive  a  one-sided 
unbending  supernatural  element.  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence,— in  Marcion  this  element  had  no  counterpoise ;  the 
practical  tendency  was  earned  out  to  its  tViftot^^kak  ^'ovisfc- 
queaoes  by  means  of  the  contrariety  jxxst  iio\iiQfe^\i^\^R^«^^^^ 
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in  Christ  and  the  God  of  Nature  and  History:  hence  Chris- 
tianity became  an  isolated  fragment,  for  which  no  preparation 
had  been  made,  and  without  any  point  of  connexion  in  either 
nature  or  history.  In  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  the  super- 
natural element  was  softened  by  his  more  comprehensive  view 
of  Christianity.  He  not  only  recognised  in  the  earlier  suc- 
cession of  revelations,  a  preparation  and  point  of  connexion 
for  Christianity,  but  also  applied  the  law  of  successive  deve-  ^ 
lopment  in  o^er  instances.  He  was  disposed,  indeed,  with  ' 
Marcion,  to  see  nothing  in  the  heathen  world  but  the  kii^om 
of  Satan,  and  to  regard  its  earlier  culture  as  only  an  antago- 
nism to  Christianity;  yet  Satan,  according  to  his  views  of  the 
universe,  was  not  the  same  as  the  Evil  Principle  of  Marcion;  he 
was  only  a  spirit  fallen  from  God ;  who,  against  his  will,  was 
kept  dependent  on  the  Supreme  Being,  and  could  only  act  . 
within  the  limits  of  that  dependence :  he  could  not  annihilate 
the  laws  of  the  original  creation,  but  was  held  in  restraint  by 
them ;  he  could  only  in  a  false  manner  imitate  the  works  of 
God,  and  obscaire  the  original:  in  such  views  Christiamtj 
found  a  point  of  connexion.  Though  Tertullian  was  disposed 
to  look  upon  philosophy  only  as  a  felsifier  of  truth,  yet  he 
recognised  an  original  imdeniable  truth  in  the  universal  con- 
sciousness of  mankind,  which  Marcion,  on  the  contrary,  as  he 
regarded  reason  only  as  the  work  of  the  Demiurgus,  dis- 
severed from  all  connexion  with  Christianity.  Tertullian 
could  perceive  in  nature  and  history  a  prophetic  foreshadow- 
ing of  revelation  and  of  Christianity — an  introductory  medium 
of  communication.  According  to  Marcion's  conceptions,  as 
we  have  said,  there  was  no  transition-point,  no  link  connecting 
the  earlier  development  of  the  human  mind  with  Chnstianitj; 
Christ  suddenly  appeared;  suddenly  the  divine  life  appeared 
in  individual  human  souls.  Here  the  recognition  of  inter- 
mediate stages  and  transitions  gave  Tertullian  the  advantage. 
But  after  the  new  life  from  the  perfect  God — ^the  divine  Hfe 
in  humanity, — ^had  once  entered  the  souls  of  individuaLs,  it 
was  self-sufficient ;  it  had  everything  in  itself  which  was  re- 
quisite for  its  development  and  progression;  in  communion 
with  Christ  all  is  given;  every  one  has  enough  for  himael( 
and  requires  no  other  aid.  Here  Tertullian  stands  below 
Marcion.  As  soon  as  the  reference  to  the  external  authority 
of  the  church  was  admitted  by  him  as  the  intervening  me- 
dium for  the  refexencft  \»  Ci\fl\^  «sA  ""Coft  ^^s^^V^^xxLeut  of  his 
Christian  coBScioTi&iieaa  ^aa  QXLoa  t«cAs«&\  ^^Tk.^\^ 
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an  external  authority,  there  followed  in  the  train  a  depend- 
ence on  another  external  authority,  that  of  the  pretended  new 
I     prophetic  order.     Tertullian,  it  is  true,  differed  from  Marcion 
k    in  recognising  reason  as  the  work  of  the  same  God  as  Chris- 
'    tianity,  and  in  admitting  a  connexion  between  the  earlier  de- 
g    velopments  of  reason  and  Christianity;  but  yet  he  did  not 
g.  ascribe  to  reason  the  capability  of  developing  Christianity  in 
m    an  independent  manner,  and  deducing  everything  from  it 
' '    which  was  requisite  for  the  continued  development  of  the 
I    church.     Here  the  reconciliation  and  harmonious  union  be- 
I    tween  reason  and  the  supernatural,  as  it  was  effected  by 
f    redemption,  was  not  recognised  by  him ;  and  hence  he  required 
new  revelations  to  be  added  from  without,  in  order  to  carry 
forward  the  development  of  Christianity  and  of  the  church 
to  its  final  completion      Such,  we  believe,  is  the  correct  view 
of  the  relation  of  these  two  eminent  men  to  each  other  ;  and 
we  now  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  particulars. 

The  antagonism  between  Tertullian  and  Marcion  appears, 
when  Tertullian,  impugning  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Demim-gus  and  the  God  of  Christ,  (the 
doctrine  of  a  hitherto  wholly  unknown  God,  who  suddenly 
revealed  himself  in  Christ,)  testifies  of  the  indisputableness  of 
one  God  and  of  an  imiversal  consciousness  of  God,  and  says, 
"  Hence  I  should  maintain  most  firmly,  that  He  is  no  God, 
who  is  to-day  uncertain,  because  hitherto  he  has  been  un- 
known ;  since  respecting  whatever  Being  it  is  certain  that  he 
is  God,  from  this  very  feict  we  infer,  that  he  was  never 
unknown,  and  therefore  not  uncertain.  For,  as  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  he  was  equally  known  as  they  were  ;  since  for  this 
very  reason  they  were  manifested,  that  God  might  be  known. 
For  when,  at  a  later  period,  Moses  fii  st  appears  to  have  intro- 
duced into  the  temple  of  letters  the  God  of  the  univei-se,  yet 
the  birth-day  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  is  not  to 

be  reckoned  from  the  Pentateuch Lastly,  the  great 

majority  of  mankind,  who  never  knew  the  name  of  Moses,  (to 
say  nothing  of  his  writings,)  knew  the  Grod  of  Moses ;  and 
even  when  idolatry  overshadowed  so  large  a  part  of  the  world, 
they  still  spoke  of  him  by  a  pecuhar  name  as  God,  and  as  the 
God  of  gods,  and  said,  '  If  God  grant,'  and,  *  As  God  pleases,' 
and,  '  I  commend  thee  to  God.'  See,  then,  whether  they  knew 
him,  of  whom  they  testify  that  he  can  do  all  things ;  and  they 
owe  this  to  no  hooka  of  Moses.  The  YiMinaxi  ^ovS.  S&  ^^<st  *CwaKr 
prophecy.     The  consciousness  of  God  \s  t\iB  ^o^^^rj  cjH  ^^  's»«3vS^. 
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from  the  beginning;   it  is  one  and  the  same  among  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Syrians,  and  in  Pontus.     For  souls  call 

the  God   of  the  Jews  their  God. God  will  never  lie 

concealed ;  God  will  never  be  wanting ;  he  will  always  be 
understood ;  he  will  always  be  heai-d ;  he  will  also  be  seen 
in  whatever  manner  he  wishes.  All  that  we  are,  and  all  in  \ 
which  we  are,  fonn  a  witness  of  God.  Thus  he  is  proved  to  1 
be  God  and  the  only  one,  since  he  is  unknown  to  none.*"*  ^ 
Thus,  according  to  Tertullian,  it  belongs  to  the  idea  of  God,  ^ 
that  it  requires  no  proof.  He  is  necessarily  presupposed 
He  marks  the  relation  in  w;hich  the  universal  consciousness  of 
God  stands  to  Kevelation  in  the  following  manner  : — "  We 
maintain  that  God  is  first  known  from  nature ;  then  he  must 
be  known  more  fully  by  instruction  :  according  to  nature,  by  ■ 
his  works ;  according  to  instruction,  by  announcement"*  In  • 
his  opinion,  the  heathen  could  not  be  called  to  account  for 
their  ignorance  of  God,  if  God  were  unknown  by  nature,  and 
never  revealed  as  in  the  Gospel,  and  if  he  could  not  be  known 
by  all.  But  it  is  due  to  the  Creator,  to  know  him  by  nature, 
since  he  can  be  known  by  his  works,  and  men  ought  to  be  in- 
cited thereby  to  seek  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  him.'  Even 
idolatry,  according  to  Tertullian,  testifies  that  God  reveals 
liimself  by  the  works  of  creation ;  for  without  marks  of  the 
Divine  in  the  creation,  he  behoved  that  the  deification  of 
nature  could  not  arise  Turning  fi'om  the  consteJlations 
which  gave  rise  to  Sabeeism,  to  lesser  things,  he  says,  "  I  will 
descend  to  lower  objects.  Will  a  flower  out  of  the  hedges, 
— I  will  not  say  from  the  meadows ;  a  little  shell  from  any 
sea, — I  do  not  say  from  the  Eed  Sea ;  a  little  feather  from  a 
moor-fowl, — I  do  not  say  from  the  peacock ; — will  either  of 
these  things  announce  to  thee  a  vulgar  artificer  as  the  Creator  f 
He  then  turns  to  the  animal  creation,  to  the  bees  and  smaller 
insects,  and  notices  the  impress  of  the  Divine  in  their  structure 
and  habits ;  so  that  the  Divine  greatness  is  revealed  in  the 
smallest  objects,  as,  according  to  Paul,  God  manifested  his 
power  in  human  weakness.  *  When  this  world  appeared  to  the 
Marcionites  to  be  unworthy  of  a  perfect  God,  and  hence  they 
believed  that  they  discerned  in  it  another  God  than  the  per- 
fect one  revealed  through  Christ,  Tertullian  describes  them 
as  persons  who  wished  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  Supreme  f 

J  Lib.  i.  cap.  10.  *  IaJo.v  ck^.\^.  "^  \l&i,^. caiq,  16.       I 
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Being ;  since  they  said, "  God  ought  not  to  make  if  thus,"  and, 
"  He  ought  rather  to  make  it  thus," — just  as  if  any  one  knew 
what  is  in  God,  except  the  Spirit  of  God.  "  But  those  who 
have  the  spirit  of  the  world,  and  by  their  wisdom  do  not  know 
God  in  his  wisdom,  fancy  themselves  wiser  than  God  ;  since, 
BJS  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  to  God,  so  the  wisdom 
of  God  is  foolishness  to  the  world.  But  we  know  that  the 
foolishness  of  Gk)d  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness  of  God 
is  stronger  than  men.  And  thus  God  is  peculiarly  great  when 
he  appears  little  to  men,  and  then  he  is  especially  the  best, 
when  to  men  he  does  not  appear  to  be  good  ;  and  then  he  is 
most  of  all  one,  when  to  men  he  appeal's  two  or  more."  The 
creation  appeared  to  Tertullian  as  a  revelation  of  God,  which 
presupposes  a  Spirit  to  whom  he  reveals  himself  "  First  of 
all,"  he  says,  "  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  shown  therein, 
that  God  is  unwilling  to  be  unknown  to  all  eternity  ;   that  is, 

there  should  be  nothing  by  whom  God  can  be  known 

For  what  is  so  good  as  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  Grod  T 
Tertullian  notices  as  belonging  to  the  peculiar  essence  of 
Christianity,  its  alliance  to  nature,  the  appropriation  of 
the  natuiul  for  the  Divine ;  and  he  discerns  in  this  a  testi- 
mony to  the  unity  between  Creation  and  Redemption,  to  the 
identity  of  that  God  from  whom  the  creation  proceeds,  and 
who  has  revealed  himself  in  Christ.  "  But,"  he  says  of  this 
€rod,  "  he  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  blamed  the  water  of 
the  Creator  with  which  he  purifies  his  people,  nor  the  bread 
by  which  he  represents  his  own  body,*  nor  the  oil  with  which 
he  anoints  his  people,  nor  the  mixture  of  milk  and  honey 
•with  which  he  nourishes  his  children  ;*  even  for  his  own  sa- 
craments requiring  alms  of  the  Creator."  "  The  God  of  Mar- 
cion,"  he  says  elsewhere,  "  rushes  into  a  world  that  is  not  his 
own,  snatching  man  from  God,  the  son  from  the  father,  the 
pupil  from  the  instructor,  the  servant  from  his  master  ;  that 
he  may  make  him  impious  to  God,  undutifdl  to  his  Either, 
ungratefril  to  his  instructor,  unfaithftil  to  his  master."  He 
then  says  that  Christ  was  baptized  with  strange  water,  to  ,a 
strange  God ;  that  he  lifted  his  hands  towards  strange  heavens, 
to  a  strange  God,  and  prostrated  himself  on  a  strange  earth 

*  The  words  "  quo  ipsum  corpus  reprsesentet,"  are  important  in  refe- 
rence to  Tertullian's  views  of  the  Holy  Supper. 

*  An  allusion  to  the  symbolical  practice,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
have  before  explained,  which  Tertullian  expresses  by  the  phraae  quo« 
in/anUtt,  which  is  used  respecting  the  firatciood  ^"7^X1  V.(^  vd\vcl\&,  ^sANsk 
therefore  a  Bjrmbol  of  the  childhood  of  the  ue^r  Vvte. 
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to  a  strange  God, — gave  thanks  for  strange  bread  to  a  strange 
God,  and  communicated  under  the  name  of  charity  and  love, 
strange  blessings  from  a  strange  God. 

TertuUian  earnestly  controverted  Marcion's  doctrine  of  the 
divine  attributes.  Marcion's  dualism  respecting  God  was 
connected  with  a  dualism  respecting  the  divine  attributes.  A 
justice  that  revealed  itself  in  punishment  appeared  to  him  I 
irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  love  and  goodness,  and  espe-  * 
cially  the  idea  of  punishment  was  irreconcilable  with  the  idea 
of  the  perfect  God  of  love  and  compassion.  Here  too  we 
perceive  the  unyielding  one-sidedness  of  his  nature.  The  idea 
of  the  love  of  God  as  it  shines  forth  in  the  Grospel  had  so 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,  that  the  idea  of  punitive  justice, 
as  exemplified  in  the  judgments  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament, 
— the  idea  of  the  wrath  of  God,  appeared  to  him  to  be  com- 
pletely excluded.  The  idea  of  redemption  had  so  filled  his 
soul,  that  there  was  no  room  left  for  the  idea  of  punishment 
Certainly  this  one-sidedness  was  promoted  and  even  acquired 
an  appearance  of  truth,  by  means  of  that  crude  anthropopa- 
thism  which  was  favoured  by  some  Christians,  at  least  in  their 
language,  who  insisted  on  the  idea  of  God's  punitive  justice 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  love.  TertuUian,  therefore,  in  his 
polemics  against  Marcion,  was  required  to  prove  that  the  idea 
of  God's  punitive  justice  was  well  founded  and  in  harmonv 
with  the  nature  of  love  ;  he  had  to  vindicate  the  idea  of 
divine  wrath,  as  well  as  the  expressions  connected  with  it  m 
the  Old  Testament.  He  says,  "  For  it  was  not  sufficient  for 
goodness  to  be  self-commended,  when  oppressed  by  an  adver- 
sary. For  though  it  is  commendable  by  itself,  yet  it  cannot  be 
preserved  by  itself,  because  it  is  conquerable  by  an  adversary; 
unless  some  power  producing  fear  should  preside,  which  may 
compel  even  those  who  are  unwilling  to  desire  and  to  guard 
goodness."  The  ideas  of  law  and  punishment  appeared  to  Tor- 
tullian  to  be  necessarily  connected, — punishment  as  a  proteo- 
tion  for  law, — and  from  that  the  idea  of  divine  wrath  appeared 
inseparable.  "  For  how  can  it  be,  that  God  should  give  com- 
mands which  he  will  not  maintain?  that  he  should  forbid 
sins  which  he  will  not  punish,  because  he  will  not  judge  ?  be- 
cause he  is  a  stranger  to  all  notions  of  severity  and  punish- 
ment? For  why  does  he  prohibit  the  commiasion  of  that 
which  when  commiUed  \\e  does  not  take  cognisance  of  1  For 
that  is  tacitly  permitted  N?\i^«3Ki  ^^  "^'tOcSji^Jy^^  x^unish- 

ment ;  and  certainly  lie  ^To\i'i5o\\&  \\qJOs^^^  ^^-t^^^  ^-^jas^ 
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ing  what  he  dislikes  to  be  done.  He  would  be  esteemed  most 
stupid  who  would  not  be  offended  with  a  deed  which  he  does 
not  love  to  be  done ;  for  offence  is  the  companion  of  frustrated 
desire.  But  if  he  is  offended,  he  must  feel  anger;  if  he  feel 
anger,  he  must  be  avenged :  for  vengeance  is  the  fruit  of 
anger ;  and  anger  is  due  to  an  offence ;  and  an  offence,  as  I 
said,  is  the  companion  of  a  frustrated  will."  The  expression  is 
indeed  harsh.  TertuUian  was  often  at  a  loss  for  the  right 
expression  corresponding  to  the  idea,  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  religious  realism,  so  as  to  retain  the  pure 
spiritual  conception  :  his  language  easily  falls  into  a  material 
element  But  we  need  only  compare  what  he  says  in  other 
places  respecting  the  ratio  in  God,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
misapprehension  that  might  arise  from  this  source.  He  says 
against  Marcion,  "  I  maintain  this  maxim,  that  as  all  things 
are  natural,  so  they  are  rational  with  God**  When  the  Mar- 
cionites  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  speak  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  without  attributing  human  passions  to  God,  Tertullian 
rejoined,  that  in  general  it  is  not  possible  to  think  of  God 
except  according  to  human  analogy,  and  that  everything  must 
be  regarded  as  one  thing  in  God  and  another  thing  in  man. 
T?he  same  is  true  of  the  love  and  goodness  of  God.  He  desires 
an  elevated  anthropopathism,  founded  on  the  fact  that  man 
was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  and  bears  in  his  spirit  the 
image  of  God.  Hence,  instead  of  bringing  God  down  to  man, 
we  should  raise  man  to  God,  restore  the  image  of  God  in  man, 
and  transform  the  human  into  the  divine.  We  take  these 
sentiments  from  the  following  words  of  Tertullian,  directed 
against  Marcion  : — "  How  is  it  that  thou  thinkest  there  is 
something  human  in  God,  and  why  not  regard  all  as  divine  ? 
Him  whom  thou  dost  not  deny  to  be  God,  thou  confessest  not 
to  be  human ;  if  indeed,  by  confessing  him  to  be  God,  thou 
hast  prejudged  that  he  is  different  from  every  species  of  human 
condition.  Moreover,  since  thou  acknowledgest  that  by  the 
breath  of  God  man  became  a  living  soul,  it  is  perverse  enough 
that  thou  wouldst  rather  place  the  human  in  God,  than  the 
divine  in  man ;  and  rather  transfer  the  image  of  man  to  God, 
than  of  God  to  man.  And  therefore  this  image  of  God  is  to 
be  thought  to  be  in  man,  because  the  human  mind  has  the 
same  emotions  and  feelings  which  God  has ;  although  man 
has  not  such  as  God  has;  for  according  to  the  essential  natui^ 
of  the  being,  their  state  and  effects  differ.  ¥ot  ^\s::^  ^<^  ^^ 
esteem  the  contrary  feelings,  I  mean  tYio^  oil  ^«q5(Xbqs«&^ 

VOL,  IL  K  K 
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patience,  pity,  and  the  mother  of  them  all~r-goodnes8)  to  be 
divine  1  And  yet  we  do  not  possess  these  in  perfection,  for 
God  alone  is  perfect."  We  here  observe  in  Tertullian  the  ad- 
vocate of  that  which  is  the  truth  in  anthropopathism,  which 
rises  from  the  true  image  of  God  in  the  spirit  of  man,  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  which  is  abov^  all  those  limitations 
and  defects  which  adhere  to  the  image,  even  to  the  original  in 
God  himself  When  spiritual  language  fails  in  naming  the  < 
divine  attributes,  he  guards  against  the  error  of  falsely  human- 
izing the  divine,  by  what  he  says  on  the  relation  of  ^e  image 
to  the  original.  Tertullian  charges  Marcion  with  a  want  of 
consequential  reasoning,  when  he  only  ascribes  redemption 
and  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  most  high  God ;  yet  this  pre- 
supposes guilt  on  the  part  of  man,  which  separates  him  from 
this  God.  He  says,  "To  whom  did  Christ  reconcile  all  things, 
making  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross,  unless  that  Being 
whom  all  had  offended,  against  whom  they  had  rebelled  by 
transgression,  and  to  whom  they  belonged  1  They  might  have 
been  brought  into  union  with  an  entire  stranger,  but  they 
could  only  be  reconciled  to  him  to  whom  they  belonged."  A 
little  further  on,  in  the  same  chapter,  he  says,  "We  cannot 
believe  that  trespasses  are  foigiven  by  him,  against  whom  they 
had  not  been  committed."  Moreover,  Tertullian  opposed 
Marcion  with  the  idea  of  justice  under  a  form  accordiug  to 
which  it  did  not  show  itself  first  in  punishment,  not  as  a  cor- 
relative idea  of  evil,  but  as  lying  at  the  root  of  the  whole 
creation ;  justice  shown  in  giving  to  every  creature  its  owd. 
so  that  ail  were  kept  within  due  bounds,  the  regulative  justice 
in  nature,  the  jtistUia  architectonica,  as  it  has  been  termed 
He  endeavours  to  prove  that  goodness  and  justice  have  been 
connected  from  the  beginning  in  the  works  of  God,  and  says, 
"  His  goodness  has  created  the  world;  his  justice  has  r^ulated 

it It  is  the  work  of  justice,  that  a  separation  has  been 

pronounced  between  light  and  darkness;  between  day  and 
night ;  between  heaven  and  earth ;  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  waters  ;  between  the  gathering  of  the  seas  and  the 
mass  of  the  dry  land;  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser 
lights,  diurnal  and  nocturnal ;  between  male  and  female ;  and 
between  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  death  and  of  hfe; 
between  the  world  and  paradise  ;  between  water  and  laud 
animals.  A.8  goodwe^  \ivxs  eonceived  all  things,  so  justice  has 
distinguished  a\\  ^xom  oxv^  ^\ic>?Ocvfc\  -^  ^S^^anwoj^^  and  dis- 
posed accordin*^  lo  *\\s  v^X^X.^^.^^ 'Wcssi.  ^»s\^  \iis»v^!ss3Rr 
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fore,  suppose  that  God  was  to  be  distinguished  as  judge  only 
since  evil  began,  and  thus  degrade  justice  by  making  it  appear 
to  be  the  cause  of  evil.  For  in  this  manner  we  have  shown 
that  it  made  its  first  appearance  with  goodness  the  originator 
of  all  things,  so  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  something  in- 
dwelling in  God,  belonging  to  his  essence  and  not  accidental, 
since  she  was  found  in  the  Lord  as  the  mistress  of  all  his 
works.  But  as  evil  broke  forth  afterwards,  and  the  goodness 
of  God  thenceforward  had  to  deal  with  an  adversary,  then 
justice  also  had  another  office  to  perform."  In  the  anthro- 
popathisms  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  Marcion  made 
use  to  accuse  the  Demiurgus,  Tertullian  saw  the  wise  con- 
descension of  God  educating  man  for  his  salvation.  He  saw 
in  them  the  preparatory  steps  for  the  culminating  point  of  the 
divine  condescension,  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God. 
In  the  Old  Testament  theophanies  he  recognised  the  same 
actual  subject,  the  divine  \6yog  who  was  afterwards  to  appear 
as  man  ;  and  hence  he  accused  Marcion  of  an  inconsistency  in 
regarding  the  theophanies  under  the  Old  Testament  as  unworthy 
of  God,  and  yet  in  being  willing  to  believe  in  that  highest 
instance  in  the  person  of  Christ  crucified.  But  indeed  the  real 
humanity  woTild  be  denied  by  Marcion  through  his  Docetism. 
Tertullian  says  against  him,  "What  you  reprehend  as  un- 
worthy of  God,  that  will  be  assigned  to  the  Son  of  God  who 
was  seen  and  heard,  and  sojourned  on  earth,  the  mediator  and 
servant  of  the  Father,  in  powers  a  God,  in  lowliness  a  man ; 
so  that  he  conferred  as  much  on  man  as  he  took  from  God ; 
all,  in  short,  which  according  to  you  dishonours  my  God,  is  a 
sacrament  of  human  salvation.  God  lived  with  man,  that 
man  might  learn  to  act  divinely ;  God  acted  with  man  as  if 
with  his  equal,  that  man  might  act  with  God  as  with  his  equal. 
God  became  little  that  man  might  be  most  exalted.  Thou, 
who  art  ashamed  of  such  a  God,  I  know  not  whether  thou 
really  believest  that  God  was  crucified."  Tertulhan  maintained 
against  Marcion,  *'  God  could  not  enter  into  intercourse  with 
men  without  appropriating  human  feelings  and  affections,  by 
which  he  might  attemper  the  force  of  his  majesty,  which 
would  be  insufferable  to  human  littleness;  things  unworthy  of 
himself,  but  necessary  for  man,  and  in  that  view  worthy  of 
God ;  because  nothing  is  so  worthy  of  God  as  the  salvation 
of  man."  As,  according  to  TertuUian's  conceptions,  all  the 
revelations  and  manifestations  of  God  i^om\fe^  \ft  ^!?Kcv^^^)&\va 
onljr  recqgDised  in  the  Adyoc  tk^e  revea\m^  vv.\v^  tc^^^^  ^v^^ 
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SO  the  name  of  the  Father  was  to  him  the  designation  of 
the  hidden  Gk)d  exalted  above  all  creatures,  the  majesty 
unapproachable  by  a  created  spirit :  hence  he  says  to  the 
Marcionites,  "  Whatever  you  require  worthy  of  God,  you  will 
have  in  the  Father,  and  unapproachable,  and  at  rest,  and  (if  I 
may  say  so)  the  Grod  of  philosophers."  Tertullian  remarked 
as  a  characteristic  of  Marcion,  which  was  shown  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  and  his  Docetism,  that  all  his 
movements  were  sudden  (omnia  subUo  apud  Marcianem), 
there  was  an  impatience  of  spirit  which  would  allow  of  nothing 
gradual  or  interventional;  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
garded gradual  progression,  successive  development  through 
various  intervening  steps,  as  a  mark  of  the  divine  procedure. 
In  this  way  he  explains  the  relation  of  the  Old  Testament  to 
the  New.  Hence,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  predominant 
revdation  of  divine  wrath  and  punishment  ought  to  precede 
the  revelation  of  predominant  divine  love;  or,  as  he  expresses 
it,  the  revelation  of  the  severitas  Dei  *  must  precede  the  reve- 
lation of  the  goodness  of  God.  The  difference  in  the  tempocal 
development  of  the  divine  attributes  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at;  or  that  God  should  appear  milder  after  taming  the  rude- 
ness of  mankind,  after  having  before  appeared  stricter,  aa  was 
requifflte,  before  that  rudeness  was  tamed.  TertuUian's  phrase- 
ology is  original,  and  not  easily  rendered  in  other  terms,  but 
his  general  drift  is  plain^ — that  the  revelation  of  Crod  must  be 
modified  by  the  different  states  of  mankind  before  and  after 
redemption.  Thus  he  says,  that  after  the  hardness  of  the 
people  had  been  overcome,  the  hardness  of  the  law  also  could 
be  overcome.* 

Tertullian  opposed  that  tendency  in  Marcion  which  led 
him  to  prefer  what  was  sudden.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  he  says, 
"  that  anything  comes  suddenly  from  God,  because  nothing 
comes  from  him  which  has  not  been  previously  arranged 
But  if  arranged,  why  not  foretold,  that  it  may  be  proved  to 

^  Lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 

^  TertuUian's  words  are,  **  post  duri  tiam  populi,  dnritia  legis  edomita  ;* 
the  meaning  is, — It  required  first  the  durttia  legis  in  order  to  chodc  the 
hard-heartedness  of  the  people,  but  after  this  had  been  brought  about, 
the  hardness  of  the  law  might  be  relaxed,  and  exhibit  greater  mildness 
Thus  an  excellent  and  genuine  Tertullian  sense  is  given  to  the  wonk 
The  emendation  ecTomitom,  according  to  which  the  passage  would  men, 
**  after  the  hard-heaT\«diie«&  ol  \\i<^  '^^'^<&  V<^<l\^Qfi!L  subdued  by  the  hard- 
ness of  the  law,**  app^ore  \ft  m^  t^o^  T3La\.^«rsT«*!«aMKri\  %\^\^ti^^^£««egai 
reading  correspondft  moxe  Vo^eTV.xsaitcDL^'^wKax^^t^^ 
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be  arranged  by  the  prediction,  and  to  be  diviue  by  the  arrange- 
ment 1"  What  TertuUian  means  to  say,  is  this : — God  acts 
everywhere  according  to  the  connexion  of  a  divine  order, 
according  to  a  plan  made  in  his  own  counsels ;  but  it  is  on 
this  account  requisite  that  it  should  appear  in  the  gradual 
announcement  by  which  one  thing  prepares  the  way  for 
another.  As  Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  a  contrariety 
between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  between  the  God  of  the 
Creation  and  the  God  of  the  Gospel,  Tertullian,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavoured  to  show  that  in  Christ  himself  such  con- 
trarieties might  be  found.  But  he  regards  the  higher  unity 
which  reveals  itself  in  these  contrarieties,  as  belonging  to  the 
marks  of  the  divine ;  thus  he  says  of  God, — "  During  so  long 
a  period  he  hid  his  light  from  men,  and  yet  he  says,  that 
a  light  is  not  to  be  covered,  but  placed  on  a  candlestick,,  that 
it  may  give  light  to  all ;  and  forbids  us  to  curse  again,  and 
much  more  to  curse  at  all.  And  he  denounces  a  woe  on  the 
Pharisees  and  Scribes.  Who  is  so  like  my  God  as  his  own 
Christ  ? "  To  the  antitheses  brought  forward  by  Marcion  he 
presents  as  parallel  the  contrarieties  that  exist  throughout  the 
world.  "  His  own  world  acknowledges  his  antitheses,  by  the 
contrarieties  of  the  elements,  and  yet  it  is  arranged  with  the 
highest  wisdom.  On  this  account,  0  most  inconsiderate  Mar- 
cion, thou  oughtest  to  have  shown  one  Grod  of  light,  and 
another  of  darkness,  and  then  you  would  more  easily  prove 
that  there  was  one  God  of  goodness,  and  another  God  of  se- 
verity. But  the  antithesis  in  Bevelation  is  from  the  same 
Being  whose  is  the  antithesis  in  the  world." 

Marcion  asserted  that  the  prophecies  which  referred  to 
Christ  were  not  needed ;  that  Christ  required  not  the  earlier 
prophecies  to  prove  that  he  was  the  Kedeemer;  his  own 
ministry  furnished  sufficient  evidence.  Tertullian  disputed 
this  assertion,  and  he  was  induced  to  disparage  the  evidence 
arising  from  Christ's  miracles,  and  thus  addresses  Marcion : 
'^  Thou  sayest,  that  there  was  no  order  of  that  kind  necessary,  , 
because  he  immediately  proved  himself  by  the  fsusts  them- 
selves, by  the  instances  of  his  miraculous  powers,  to  be  the 
Son,  the  messenger  and  Christ  of  God.  But  I  will  deny 
that  this  alone  is  sufficient  evidence,  since  he  himself  after- 
wards gave  it  up ;  for  in  saying  that  many  would  come,  and 
do  signs  and  wonders,  even  so  as  to  seduce  the  elect,  he 
show^  the  rashness  of  faith  in  signs  and  ^vvoudftx^  ^&  ^^c^s^ 
meet  easiljr  performed  by  Mse  CbnaW  TViNa  V^\s^  "clq  tsjirrsksa 
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a  satisfactory  reply  to  Maroion,  for  he  was  certainly  very  fiair 
from  attributing  so  much  importance  to  miracles,  if  taken  in 
an  isolated  form.  He  regarded  the  manifestation  of  Christ  as 
a  whole,  though  his  Docetism  prevented  him  from  under- 
standing it  fully.  Doubtless  he  contemplated  the  self-revela- 
tion of  Christ  in  the  totality  of  his  whole  agency,  which 
included  the  miracles.  He  spoke  of  the  divine  impress  that 
ought  to  suffice  for  conviction,  as  the  inunediate  impression 
of  Christ  in  the  image  of  his  life  had  beamed  forth  upon 
himself  and  so  deeply  affected  him ;  and  thus  certainly  he 
coTild  not  be  touched  by  Tertullian's  argument,  which  was 
directed  against  quite  another  stand-point  of  an  external 
atomistic  supematuraUsm. 

The  controversy  with  Marcion  related  especially  to  anthro- 
pology and  Christology.  TertuUian  had  to  prove  against 
Marcion  the  original  alliance  to  God  in  human  nature,  the 
image  of  God  which  formed  its  basis.  When  Marcion  main- 
tained that  the  Demiurgus  could  not  impart  power  to  the 
first  man  by  which  he  could  overcome  the  might  of  the  Hyle 
and  of  evil,  Tertullian  wished  to  prove  to  him  that  the  desti- 
nies of  man  were  determined  by  his  own  free-will,  that  he 
was  placed  on  a  turning-point,  from  which,  according  to  the 
direction  of  his  free-will,  his  exaltation  or  degradation  must 
follow.  "  God  alone,"  said  Tertullian,  "  is  good  by  nature ; 
...  in  order  that  the  goodness  for  which  man  was  created, 
and  for  which  a  capacity  was  given  him,  may  become  his  own, 
since  it  can  only  be  brought  about  through  the  medium  of 
the  free-will.  Thus  goodness,  since  it  becomes  the  property 
of  man  through  free-will,  is,  in  a  sense,  natural  to  hun."  * 
Tertullian,  in  defending  the  importance  of  the  law  against  Mar- 
cion, says,  "But  the  law,  of  which  thou  complainest,  has 
made  known  the  goodness  of  God,  since  it  has  aimed  to  con- 
form man  to  it,  to  surrender  himself  to  communion  with 
God,  in  order  that  he  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other 
creatures  that  are  destined  to  his  service.  Man  alone  can 
boast  that  he  has  received  a  law  from  God.  Reason  and 
freedom  are  intended  to  distinguish  man  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
creation."  Law  and  freedom  appeared  to  Tertullian  to  be  inti- 
mately connected.  "  Man,"  he  says,  "  must  be  subject  to  Him 
who  has  subjected  all  other  things  to  him."  *    As  soon  as  God 

*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  **  Ut  ergo  bonum  jam  suum  haberet  homo,  emanci- 
*^tum  sibl  a  Deo,  el  fieieVi  ^xo^fw<Qt\»&  \vEGL\Ax:\\sL\stsii&.vDA^  et  qnodam* 
)do  natura.**  \&i.K^  ^>  ^ 
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had  granted  free-will  to  man,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  him  to 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  it.  Hence  it  follows,  that  he  him- 
self refrained  from  the  use  of  the  free-will  which  he  had 
granted  to  man,  that  is,  that  he  was  obliged  to  hold  back  his 
Prescience  and  his  Omnipotence,  by  which  he  could  have  in- 
terfered, that  man,  who  had  begun  to  misuse  his  freedom, 
might  not  fall  into  danger."  ^  Therefore  he  here  supposes 
a  self-limitation  of  God  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  man 
may  be  entirely  left  to  the  use  of  his  free-will.  In  order  to 
explain  how  man  could  be  tempted  to  sin,  as  the  image  of 
Grod,  without  injury  to  the  divine  essence,  Tertullian,  in 
opposition  to  Heraiogenes,  urges,  that  not  the  spirit  of  God, 
but  a  breath  of  God,  was  communicated  to  man — afflatus  non 
BpirUwi,  something  allied  to  God,  but  not  the  essence  of  God 
itself.  Tertullian  was  so  filled  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
man  that  he  places  him,  according  to  his  nature,  above  the 
angels.  By  his  free-will  he  coidd  have  raised  himself  above 
the  angels,  so  that  the  angels  might  serve  him ;  and  hereafter, 
if  he  continues  in  goodness,  he  will  judge  the  angels.  He 
has  the  peculiar  distinction  that  angels  were  spirits  formed 
out  of  matter,  as,  Tertullian  believed,  may  be  inferred  from 
Psalm  civ.  4.  He  makes  the  sin  of  the  first  man  to  consist 
in  not  subordinating  his  will  to  the  divine  will.  "  God,"  says 
Tertullian,  "  gave  space  for  the  conflict,  that  man  might  crush 
the  enemy  by  the  same  freedom  of  will  by  which  he  had 
succumbed  to  him."  The  words,  "Adam  has  become  like 
one  of  us,"  Tertullian  refers  to  what  man  would  become  by 
redemption,  the  fellowship  with  Grod  obtained  through  Christ, 
the  future  participation  of  the  divine  nature.  Tertullian 
also  places  the  mark  of  the  originally  and  undeniably  divine 
in  man,  as  resulting  from  the  divine  afflatus,  in  the  fact  that 
the  soul  is  immortal,  endowed  with  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, often  anticipating  the  future,  rational,  and  capable 
of  insight  and  science ;  yet  in  all  these  pai'ticulars  the  soul 
only  appears  as  an  image  of  God ;  it  does  not  rise  to  an 
equality  with  the  essence  of  God  According  to  that  inge- 
nious explanation  of  the  words  of  Christ  respecting  the  tri- 
bute-money, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  he  says, 
speaking  against  the  doctrine  that  not  the  God  of  Christ,  but 
the  Demiurgus  was  the  creator  of  man,  "  Let  Marcion's  god 
seek  a  coin  for  himself,  Christ  commands  the  denarius  of  man 
to  be  rendered  to  his  own  Caesar,  not  to  aaoibw\"  tVa^  >a^ 
*  Lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 
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as  he  thinks,  the  impress  of  God,  the  image  of  God  in  man 
miist  be  given  to  that  God  whom  it  represents."  ' 

Tertullian  finds  in  Marcion's  Docetism,  a  denial  of  the  yen- 
city  of  Christ.'  When  Mardon  reproaches  the  Demimgns 
with  falsehood,  Tertulhan  rejoins,'  **  If  thou  sayest  that  the 
Creator  ever  lied,  there  is  fer  greater  falsehood  in  thy  Chrigt^ 
whose  body  was  not  a  real  one."  He  avails  himself  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Supper  against  Marcion's  Docetism. 
"  Christ  could  not  have  called  the  bread  his  body,  i  0.  an 
image  of  his  body/  if  he  had  not  had  a  real  body. ;  This  is 
also  important  in  relation  to  Tertiillian*s  doctrine  of  the  Sup- 
per, as  already  explained;  as  when  in  his  book  De  Anima^  he 
makes  use  of  the  expression^  Vini  sapor,  in  sanguinis  sm 
memoriam  consecraius ;  but  with  which  we  must  compare 
other  passages  in  which  the  realist  element  is  more  prominent 
in  the  language,  as  opimitcUe  dominici  corporis  vesci* 

He  say^  moreover,  that  if  the  humanity  of  Christ  were  not 
real,  the  belief  in  his  divinity  would  waver.  *'  Then  Christ 
would  not  be  God,  for  why  might  he  not  wear  the  mere  sem- 
blance of  Grod?  Shall  I  believe  him  in  reference  to  hk 
interior  being,  who  has  deceived  me  in  reference  to  his  out- 
ward ?  How  can  he  be  esteemed  truthful  in  secret  who  is 
openly  found  fallacious !" ' 

Marcion  regarded  John  the  Baptist  as  a  Messenger  of  the 
Demiurgus,  who  was  to  direct  to  a  Messiah  totally  different 
from  Christ.  He  recognised  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  Christ 
by  John ;  as  indeed  his  own  Gospel  begins  after  that  event, 
with  the  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum.^ 
In  his  Gospel  he  foimd  only  the  mission  of  John's  disciples 
to  ask  Christ  whether  he  was  the  premised  Messiah,  and  this 
served  him  as  a  proof  that  John  was  altogether  a  stranger  to 
Christ,  and  that  he  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  the  tnie 
Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  Tertullian,  in  connexion  with 
his  doctrine  of  the  passivity  of  man  under  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  explains  that  occurrence  in  the  manner  we 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  88.  '  Lib.  i.  cap.  IL  *  Lib.  it  ea^p.  28. 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  40.  *  De  Anima,  cap.  17. 
■  De  Padicitia,  cap.  ix.  '  Lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 

8  The  main  object  of  the  present  work  will  not  allow  me  to  take  fuller 
notice  of  the  latest  critical  inquiries  respecting  Marcion's  GospeL  Yet 
I  must  remark,  in  passing,  that  I  neither  consider  as  proved  the  opinion 
that  that  document  oi\^na.\A^vii^^e»\^<&d.\!cvv\l\latlon  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
lor  can  acknowledge  \\»  tt&  \<\ie  orv^.Xka^.  ^omtx^n^^^c^  ^\^^^^^^  ^kas^saL 

sneL 
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have  already  noticed ;  that  John  at  an  earlier  period,  as  an 
instrument  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  already  pointed  to  Christ ; 
but  when  Christ  appeared  with  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  the 
prophetic  call  of  John  was  at  an  end,  and  all  preceding  frag- 
mentary operations  of  it  were  concentered  in  Christ.  It  was 
necessary,*'  he  says,  "that  the  portion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  according  to  the  form  of  the  prophetic  measure  had 
operated  in  John  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  should  now 
depart  from  John  to  return  to  the  Lord,  since  in  him  was  the 
sum  of  the  whole.  Therefore  John  was  now  a  common  man, 
and  one  of  the  multitude."  He  maintained  against  Marcion, 
that  John  took  offence  at  Christ's  ministry,  not  as  a  prophet, 
as  if  in  this  capacity  he  had  announced  another  Messiah,  but 
as  a  man  ;  that  is,  what  was  merely  human  in  John  became 
prominent,  when  the  prophetic  had  retired,  which  was  only 
something  communicated  to  him,  and  to  which  he  stood  in  a 
passive  relation.  Marcion  had  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
characteristics  of  Christ,  his  love  of  children,  (Luke  ix.  46,) 
and  contrasts  it  with  2  Kings  ii.  23.  Tertullian  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  was  altogether  an  unfounded  antithesis ; 
for  in  the  Gospel,  children  of  the  tenderest  years,  in  their  firat 
innocence,  before  the  development  of  consciousness,  infantes, 
are  spoken  of ;  but  in  the  otiier  passage,  youths  who  already 
might  have  committed  crime.  This  also  is  important,  if  we 
compare  it  with  the  passages  already  quoted  in  reference  to 
TertuUian's  views  of  Original  Sin  and  Infant  Baptism.  Chil- 
dren of  that  age,  according  to  his  opinion,  were  to  be  gradually 
led  by  instruction  to  Christ,  but  by  no  means  to  receive 
baptism. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Marcion  adhered  to  only 
one  of  the  doctrinal  types  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Pauline, 
and  regarded  all  the  other  apostolic  tendencies  as  mere  Juda- 
izing  fialsifications  of  Christianity.  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained  that  there  was  a  harmony  between  all  the  types 
of  doctrine  in  the  New  Testament.  This  led  to  some  remark- 
able developments.  Marcion  appealed  to  the  dispute  between 
Paul  and  Peter  at  Antioch,  and  adduced  that  occurrence  as  a 
proof  that  Peter  had  mixed  foreign  Jewish  elements  with  the 
original  doctrine  of  Christ.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
Tertullian  in  his  solution  of  this  difficulty  was  not  always 
consistent.  Here  he  takes  such  a  view  of  the  affair,  as  if  Peter 
was  perfectly  right,  and  that  the  error  ^«a  otl  ^woSl^  >b^^<^. 
He  proceeds  £rom  this  point  of  view,  ttiat'^wi^.  ^^a  ^«tt.\s^ 
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the  first  glowc'f  his  conversion,  which  seems  to  imply  that  this 
conference  preceded  the  apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem. 
Now  Tertullian  says,  "  I^  therefore,  Paul,  who  was  then,  as  a 
new  convert,  fiill  of  glowing  zeal '  against  Judaism,  believed 
that  there  was  something  blamable  in  (Peter's)  conduct, 
namely,  that  he  placed  himself  on  an  equal  footing  with  Jews  ;* 
— ^he,  who  afterwards  was  willing  to  be  all  things  to  al]*men 
that  he  might  win  all ;  to  tlie  Jews,  as  a  Jew ;  to  those  that 
were  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law.  Wilt  thou  make  the 
reproach  of  conduct  which  afterwards  was  agreeable  to  the 
reprover  himself,  a  reason  for  suspecting  departure  from  God 
in  reference  to  doctrine  V*  Such  a  view  as  the  following  seems 
to  form  the  groundwork  of  this  passage  :— Paul,  in  ^e  first 
glow  of  his  conversion  from  Judaism,  was  violently  opposed  to 
it,  and  was  unwilling  to  be  on  amicable  terms  with  it ;  on  this 
account,  from  this  first  stand-point  of  his  violent  opposition 
to  Judaism,  he  blamed  Peter's  yielding  to  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians. But  afterwai-ds,  when  by  progressive  development  his 
spirit  had  become  milder,  he  himself  approved  of  Peter's  prin- 
ciple, and  acted  upon  it.  This  view  contains  a  palpable  mis- 
apprehension, which  is  connected  with  the  attempt  to  justify 
Peter  entirely.  But  no  such  alteration  can  be  pointed  out  in 
Paul.  His  conduct  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  new  convert ; 
and  his  method  of  being  all  things  to  all  men  without  com- 
promising the  truth,  was  altogether  difierent  from  that  weak- 
ness which  made  Peter  practically  unfaithful  to  principles  he 
had  formerly  avowed.  Still  the  view  is  deserving  of  notice 
which  is  implied  here,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
operated  in  the  apostles,  without  detriment  to  their  peculiar 
characters,  and  to  the  psychological  conditions  of  their  develop- 
ment. Tertullian  acknowledges  that  in  the  animation  of  Pwd 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  his  own  peculiar  character  might  mingle 
with  those  influences,  and  only  by  degrees  become  transformed 
and  enlightened.  As  Paul  was  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
and  his  conversion  was  effected  by  a  violent  crisis,  so  he  was 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  20.  "  Ferventer  adhuc  ut  neophytus." 
'  Tertullian's  words  are,  "  passivum  convictum."  This  may  mean 
living  together  with  Jews  and  Gentiles  without  waking  any  dlistinctiou. 
But.  this  was  the  verv  thing  which  Paul  longed  for,  and  which  he  noted 
as  wanting  in  Peter,  as  Tertuiliaa  himself  perceived.  Thug  the  wonU 
cannot  be  taken  in  Tertullian's  sense.  Or  we  must  suppose  repre- 
hendere  to  mean,  to  m\aa  with  disapproval,  which  is  too  harsh  even  for 
Tertullian.  Hence  noWvm^  T^t[i«\vA\s>>aL\»N«^  ^tA^t«^mql<1  y^oMituB  w.v 
icltt8  as  1  have  expVjaneA.  \\.  Va  \Xi^  \ft:LV 
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at  first  more  ardent  and  violent  in  his  opposition  against 
Judaism,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  his  fiery  zeal 
became  more  temperate.  It  is  evident  that  this  view  of  Ter- 
tiillian*s  has  important  consequences  in  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  Inspiration.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Montanism  had  any 
influence  on  this,  freer  view,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  that  system 
made  difierent  stages  in  Inspiration  :  and  since,  in  the  highest 
stage,  that  of  Prophecy,  it  maintained  a  pure  passivity  of 
the  human  spirit,  on  all  the  other  stages  the  peculiar  character 
and  self-activity  of  the  human  factor  must  have  been  more 
prominent.  But  in  truth,  the  idea  of  Inspiration  had  not  at 
that  time  been  elaborated  in  a  logical  form  ;  and  hence  it 
might  happen,  as  is  shown  in  IrensBus,  that  on  the  one  hand, 
persons  might  adopt  the  mechanical  supematuralist  concep- 
tions of  the  Jews ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  contemplating 
the  apostles  with  whom  they  were  connected  by  the  continuity 
of  Christian  consciousness,  and  in  studying  their  writings  to 
the  immediate  impression  of  which  they  yielded  without 
embarrassment,  they  were  led  to  difierent  conclusions  ;  and  in 
particular  cases,  at  least,  were  not  yet  pressed  under  tiae  yoke 
of  a  dogmatic  idea.  Unquestionably  Tertullian  verj'  much 
misunderstood  the  character  of  Paul,  when  he  regarded  him 
as  a  new  convert,  at  first  so  dependent  on  the  older  apostles, 
and  anxiously  careful  that  he  might  not  appear  to  preach  a 
different  Gospel  from  themselves. 

When  Marcion  adduced  the  words  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  50 
against  the  church  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  Tertullian  no 
longer  vindicated  against  him  the  forced  exposition  which  we 
have  already  noticed.  He  only  made  use  of  the  distinction 
between  two  epochs  in  the  resurrection.  The  first  he  placed 
in  the  participation  of  the  millennial  reign  on  earth,  and  then, 
after  its  close,  the  transformation  of  the  saints  who  were  raised 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  enjoying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
all  eternity.  This  was  connected  with  the  Chiliasm  which  was 
a  point  of  dispute  between  Tertullian  and  Marcion.  Ter- 
tullian regarded  the  millennial  reign,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
as  a  transition-point  from  the  earthly  development  of  man- 
kind to  the  higher  heavenly  form  of  existence.  For  what  be- 
lievers had  suffered  on  earth  in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  or 
had  been  destitute  of,  owing  to  voluntary  ascetic  renunciation, 
they  were  not  to  be  indemnified  on  the  same  earth.  ^    Accord- 

>  Lib.  iii.  cap.  24.  "In  compensatlone  eonim,  c^xi^  vcl  %i&<s«ciN.^ ^<^  ^^ 
apeximna  rel  amiaimna,  a  Deo  proapectam.*' 
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iug  to  the  measure  of  their  diversified  moral  states  belieyerB 
were  to  attain,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  participation  in  this  king- 
dom through  the  first  resurrection.  We  have  already  remarked 
that  Tertullian  combated  the  Jewish  notion  that  the  seat  of 
this  millennial  reign  would  be  Jerusalem  restored  to  its  ancient 
splendour ;  yet  we  do  not  venture  to  suppose  that  he  had 
attained  to  the  stand-point  of  a  purely  spiritual  conception ; 
on  this  subject  especially,  he  mixed  the  spiritual  and  ihe 
sensible  in  a  remarkable  manner.  By  another  kind  of  literal 
interpretation  of  Scripture,  he  formed  a  strange  representation 
after  another  fashion,  of  a  material  Jerusalem  as  the  seat  of 
the  millennial  reign.  He  imagined,  (in  doing  which  he  was 
strengthened  by  the  visions  of  the  Montanist  prophets,)  that  a 
city  actually  descending  from  heaven  was  to  be  the  seat  of  this 
kingdom ;  and  yet  he  placed  its  happiness  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  kinds  of  spiritual  blessings.  He  refers  to  an  earlier 
treatise  written  by  him,  De  Spe  Fidelium,  in  which,  probably, 
he  more  fully  developed  these  ideas  in  a  two-fold  contrast 
against  a  material  Jewish  conception  that  appeared  to  him 
too  gross,  and  another  conception  that  appeal^  to  him  too 
spiritual. 

In  ethics  both  Tertullian  and  Marcion  were  defective  in  the 
same  respect.  Christianity  could  not  be  exhibited  by  them 
as  a  transforming  elevating  principle  for  all  human  things,  as 
its  nature  required,  owing  to  the  predominance  of  a  one-sided 
ascetic  element.  Yet  in  Tertullian  this  defect  was  not  so 
striking,  in  consequence  of  his  unmutilated  conception  of 
Christ  and  of  Christianity,  as  founded  on  the  former ;  while 
in  Marcion  the  error  appeared  carried  out  consequentially 
both  in  theory  and  practice.  Hence,  thoiigh  Tertullian 
attacked  Marcion  in  this  quarter,  he  could  not  do  it  without 
inconsistency.  This  will  be  seen  if  we  notice  how  Tertullian 
depreciates  matrimony,  and  yet  objects  to  Marcion  that  by 
condemning  matrimony  he  inJTired  the  object  of  God's  good- 
ness in  the  propagation  of  the  human  race,  the  spread  by  that 
means  of  the  kingdom  of  God.^  Thus  he  blames  Mardon 
that  he  makes  Christ  contradict  himself  when  he  condemns 
matrimony,  and  yet  blesses  children.*    To  him  this  latter  &ct 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  29.  "Quomodo  enim  salvnm  hominem  Tolet,  qnem 
vetat  nasci,  de  quo  nascitur  aiiferendo  ?  Quomodo  habebit  in  qno  boni- 
tatem  Buam  signet,  quern  esse  non  patiturl  Quomodo  dilig^t^  eajw 
originem  non  amatT' 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  ^S.  '*  Q,\iOTr\o^o  T^aA  YA»i^>\i«r%^^TQSBk^<«5i^T^qH>> 
rum  tota  causa  coniv\i\>\>rai  e&\.T 
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appeared  to  correspond  to  the  nature  of  God,  who  in  Genesis 
bias  blessed  the  propagation  of  the  race.  He  also  attacks  the 
unconditional  contempt  of  earthly  goods  which  was  required 
by  the  Marcionite  dualism.  He  explains  the  woe  pronounced 
on  the  rich  in  Luke*s  recension  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  not  referring  to  riches  in  themselves,  but  to  the  fiiults  acci- 
dentally connected  with  their  possession.  "  It  is  not  unworthy 
of  €rod,"  he  says,  "  to  bestow  riches,  by  which  the  rich  obtain 
many  enjoyments,  and  are  able  to  accomplish  many  works  of 
love  and  righteousness." 

From  the  Montanist  stand-point  Tertullian  required  of 
Marcion  that  he  should  point  out  the  operations  of  Grod*s  Spirit 
in  his  societies  by  definite  marks,  that  the  Spirit  should  pre- 
dict the  future,  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  unfold  the 
divine  mysteries.  "Let  him  give  utterance  to  a  psalm,  a 
vision,  or  a  prayer ;  only  let  it  be  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  in  ecstasy,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  tongue  be  added."  ^ 

Tliis  passage  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  observation,  in  order 
to  explain  Terttdlian's  idea  of  the  gift  of  tongues.  Since  he 
ends  with  "  an  interpretation  of  the  tongue,"  he  must  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  in  what  preceded  to  speaking  in  tongues ; 
therefore,  uttering  psalms,  visions,  and  prayers  in  an  ecstatic 
state,  was  in  his  opinion  speaking  in  tongues.  Of  a  discourse 
in  foreign  languages  we  discover  here  no  trace,  and  "  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  tongue,'*  in  Tertullian's  sense,  can  only 
mean  that  when  a  person  in  such  an  ecstatic  state  had  spoken 
in  a  manner  unintelligible  to  others,  he  or  another  person — a 
point  which  we  must  here  leave  undetermined— repeated  what 
had  been  uttered  in  language  that  would  be  generally  under- 
stood. Moreover,  TertulHan  required  of  Marcion  that  he  should 
point  out  prophetesses  among  his  holy  females.  We  recognise 
here  another  characteristic  mark  of  Montanism,  that  females 
also  (for  which  they  appeal  to  the  words  in  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  ywrj  '7rpo<i)riTevovaaj)  partook  of  the  prophetical 
gift ;  although  otherwise,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  speak  in  the  meetings  of  the  church.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  how  Tertullian  applies  the  Montanist  idea  of  eKtrTamg 
or  amentia  to  the  transfiguration  of  Christ  according  to  Luke  s 
narrative  (Luke  ix.  28 — 36),  and  finds  in  that  event  a  confir- 
mation of  it.    When  it  is  said  of  Peter,  "  He  knew  not  what 

1  Lib.  r.  cap.  8.  ''Edat  aliquem  psalmum,  aliquam  viBionem^ali^pASCL 
orationem,  dontazat  spiritalem,  in  ecsla&i,  i.e.  am^nVv^  «^  (^(»;^^sv^Si^s^ 
iDterpret&tio  accessit** 
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he  said/*  he  finds  in  that  a  mark  of  the  withdrawment  of 
sound  consciousness— in  other  words,  of  the  ecstatic  state;  and 
he  connects  with  it  the  remark,  that  when  man  is  filled  with 
the  divine  glory,  the  simply  human  must  retire  and  be  over- 
powered.' This  must  have  been  the  case  with  Peter  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  that  divine 
appearance.  As  a  proof  that  Peter  must  have  been  in  such  a 
state,  Tertullian  avails  himself  of  the  fact,  that  he  knew 
Moses  and  Elias,  of  whom  he  could  have  seen  no  likenesses 
among  the  Jews,  and  therefore  must  have  gained  a  knowledge 
of  them  in  a  supernatural  manner  ; — an  instance  this,  of  the 
acuteness  with  which  Tertullian  could  lay  hold  of  anything 
which  served  to  support  his  opinions. 

It  now  only  remains  to  speak  of  Tertullian's  dispute  with 
the  Patripassians,  and  of  the  position  he  occupied  in  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Certainly  we 
should  not  be  justified  in  ascribing  to  Montanism  an  im- 
portant influence  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  or  more  especially  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
He  found  this  doctrine  developed  in  the  same  form  in  which 
he  left  it.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  proceed 
from  Montanism,  but  was  taken  by  that  system  from  the 
church-doctrine.  In  Montanism  there  were  two  distinct  stages 
of  development ;  the  first,  in  which  the  Old  Testament  spirit 
prevailed,  and  God  the  Father  himself  was  introduced  as 
speaking  through  the  medium  of  the  new  prophetic  voices ; 
the  second  stage,  in  which  a  pecidiarly  Christian  form  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  is  introduced  as 
speaking;  and  where  Montanism  connects  the  doctrine  of  the 
new  revelations  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  with  the  promises 
of  Christ  respecting  the  Paraclete  in  the  Grospel  of  John. 
The  doctrine  of  Montanism  respecting  the  new  era  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  only  occasioned  its  being  more  fi^quently  treated 
of,  since  from  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  a  transition 
was  made  to  his  nature.  But  it  was  no  new  doctrine  whidi 
proceeded  from  Montanism  ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  defend 
it  in  the  district  where  Montanism  first  arose  and  spread 
against  the  Monarchians ;  and  it  so  happened  that  the  new 

*  Lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  "  Utramne  simplici  errore  an  ratione  qaam  de* 
fendemus  in  causa  novaB  prophetiaB  gratise  exstasin,  id  est  amentiam, 
con  venire?  In  spVnln  enlm.  homo  constitutus,  praesertim  com  gloriam 
I>ci  conspicit,  ye\  cnm  ^i  \^%Mm  "^xa  V«^\asj  nocesae  ent  excidat 

aeasa.  ohnmbralnB  acV\ic«t  n\t\.mA.^  ^\V^s»^»\^QJQa^^e^fcTT3>R^^'^JK^;^«t 

qua}stio  est.** 
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oracles  occupied  themselves  with  this  doctrine,  and  that  these 
Monarchians  were  the  opponents  of  Montanism.  Tertullian 
appeals  in  several  passages  of  the  treatise  Adversus  Praxean 
to  the  new  disclosures  made  by  the  Paraclete ;  thus,  he  says, 
Christ  poured  out  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  gift  received  from 
the  Father,  the  announcer  of  the  truth  of  the  one  divine 
original  Being,  but  also  the  expositor  of  the  relation  of  the 
Trinity  (this  Tertullian  understands  by  the  word  olKovofiia), 
when  any  one  receives  the  utterances  of  his  new  prophecy, 
the  guide  into  all  truth  which  is  contained  in  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spii-it,  according  to  the  holy  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity. Elsewhere  he  says,  *  "  For  we,  who  through  the 
grace  look  into  the  times  and  causes  of  all  that  is  said  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  who  are  especially  the  scholars  of  the 
Paraclete,  and  not  of  men,  we  determine  two,  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  now  three  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  according  to 
the  relation  of  the  economy  (in  the  sense  already  given)." 
Tertullian  himself  could  truly  attest  that  he  had  always  held 
this  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  even  before  his  passing  over  to 
Montanism,  as  he  says,''  "  We  have  always  believed  (and  now 
more  than  ever,  since  we  have  been  better  instructed  by  the 
Paraclete  who  leads  into  all  truth),  in  one  God,  but  yet  under 
the  dispensation  which  we  call  oiKnvnfxia,  and  the  Son,  his 
Word,  who  came  forth  from  him,  by  whom  all  things  were 
created,  and  without  whom  nothing  is  made.'*  A  comparison 
with  the  pre-Montanist  writings  of  Tertullian  will  confirm 
this  statement  In  one  of  his  earliest  writings,  the  Apology, 
Tertullian,  in  order  to  lay  before  the  heathen  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  sets  out  with  stating  that  God  had  created  the 
universe  by  the  Word,  and  reason,  and  power.  In  order 
to  make  this  clear  to  educated  heathens,  he  appeals  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  of  the  Word  or  Spirit  of  Grod  pene- 
trating the  whole  universe.  So  also  by  Christians  the  spirUus 
is  marked  as  the  peculiar  essence  of  this  \6yoc,  whence  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  sjnritus  in  Tertullian  denotes 
the  essence  of  God.  The  name  of  Word  he  refers  to  the 
speaking,  doubtless  the  creative  speaking,  of  God,  as  the 
expressed  ideas  of  God  are  carried  out  in  reality,  since  the 
Xoyoc,  as  a  substantial  personality,  proceeded  from  the  free 
essence  of  God.  The  name  of  ratio  he  considers  as  referring 
to  the  fact  that  God  arranged  all  things  in  idea,  and  designed 
the  divine  plan  of  the  universe  ;  the  uMxxe  oi  \JQ^«^^&^»^ 
'  Adv.  Pnixc&n,  cap.  xiii  *  ^^-^.Kv 
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because  all  things  were  accomplished  by  it.  Thus  we  find 
here  the  threefold  climax,  ratio,  sermo,  and  virtus,  which 
corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  the  XoyoQ  iyitaBiroc, 
and  irpof^opiKOQ,  He  says,  ^'  We  have  learned  that  this  came 
forth  from  God,  and  by  this  coming  forth  was  begotten,"  and 
in  virtue  of  the  unity  of  essence  he  is  called  Son  of  Grod,  and 
Grod.  "  For  God  is  a  spirit  j  and  when  a  ray  is  sent  forth 
from  the  sun,  a  portion  from  the  totality,  the  sun  will  lie  in 
the  ray,  because  it  is  a  ray  of  the  sun,  and  the  essence  is  not 
separated,  but  extended.  So  is  spirit  from  spirit,  and  God 
from  God,  and  light  kindled  from  light.  The  source  of  the 
material  remains  whole  and  unimpaired,  although  you  take 
many  offshoots  of  the  quality  \ — so  that  which  came  from 
God,  is  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  both  are  one.  Thus  also 
spirit  from  spirit,  and  God  from  God,  made  another  in  measure 
not  in  number, — in  degree,  not  in  state." 

We  find  here,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  the  same 
doctrine  with  similar  illustrations,  which  Tertullian  received 
and  further  developed  from  the  preceding  development  of  the 
church  doctrine,  a.i  we  find  it,  for  instance,  in  Justin  Martyr, 
and  as  we  shall  find  it  again  on  his  own  Montanist  stand- 
point :  God,  imminent  with  his  reason,  with  which  he  ar- 
ranges the  plan  of  the  universe ;  the  same  reason  reveals 
itself  in  the  hypostatic  word,  by  means  of  whom  the  divine 
ideas  are  realized,  as  reason  and  language  are  related  to  one 
another  ;  there  is  one  divine  essence  in  both  by  virtue  of  the 
imity  of  essence ;  there  is  a  constant  connexion  between  the 
two.  Thus  Tertullian  could  say,  untLs  ambo,  without  meaning 
to  denote  by  that  phrase  a  strict  numerical  miity ;  inasmuch 
as  one  divine  essence  is  in  both,  the  una  substantia,  but  yet 
in  different  measure,  in  the  original  source,  and  the  Xoyoc 
derived  from  it, — a  divine  being,  but  in  a  different  measure  of 
participation.  Since  Tertullian  was  destitute  of  the  idea  of 
the  nature  of  pure  spirit,  and  could  not  free  himself  from 
a  refined  materialism,  it  may  be  explained  how  he  could  so 
view  the  subject,  and  so  express  himself  without  any  difficulty. 
Only  here  we  find  nothing  yet  mentioned  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
but  we  must  not  infer  that  he  was  destitute  of  this  doctrine. 
In  giving  an  account  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  he  must 
have  presented  the  doctrine  of  the  Xoyoc  to  the  heathen  in 
connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  but  he  had  here  no 
occasion  to  develop  a.\.  \)Q.e  ^axcift  >assia  ^^  ^^^i^^coiRk  ^€  the  Holy 
Spirit.     He  then  i^asae^  otl  \.o  ^^  ^Q^Tvsia  <^1  'Owit\siR»rs5sj^ss!i. 
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of  the  XiyoQj  which  he  thus  develops  j  this  ray  of  God,  as  he 
liad  hitherto  been  always  announced,  descended  into  a  certain 
virgin,  and  was  made  flesh  in  her  body,  and  was  bom  as  a 
man  united  with  God.  "  The  flesh  furnished  with  the  divine 
nature  is  nourished,  grows  up,  speaks,  teaches,  acts,  and  is 
Christ." 

Tertullian  here  expresses  himself  as  if  the  divine  Xoyoc  had 
only  appeared  in  a  human  body,  which  he  had  assumed  by 
means  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but  we  have  seen  that  he  ex- 
pressly distinguished  from  the  body,  a  rational  himian  soul 
which  the  Xoyog  appropriated,  and  we  are  not  justified  in 
maintaining  that  Tertullian  had  not  yet  been  sensible  of  the 
need  of  such  a  definite  idea.  By  the  term  caro  he  by  no 
means  imderstood  merely  the  body,  but  as  he  himself  ex- 
pressly defined  it,  the  whole  man ;  it  is  only  questionable  how 
much  he  intended  by  it.  If  we  may  venture  to  assume  that 
he  was  already  an  opponent  of  the  Trichotomy  in  human 
nature,  it  would  at  ouce  follow  that  he  reckoned  a  rational 
himian  soul  as  an  essential  part  of  man.  But  it  is  evident 
that  his  Christian  consciousness  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
admit  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  Xoyoc  with  humanity, 
the  entrance  of  it  into  the  peculiar  essence  of  human  nature, 
a  kind  of  self-renunciation.  Tertullian,  who,  as  we  have  seen 
on  other  occasions,  recognised  in  the  Hellenic  mythology 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  truth  to  be  realized  in  Christianity,  or 
a  caricature  of  it,  made  such  an  application  here  of  the  myths 
respecting  the  sons  of  the  gods.  He  could  here  find  exhi- 
bited in  a  fSantastic  form,  what  would  be  historically  the  pure 
idea  in  Christianity.  If  he  could  not  make  his  views  out 
with  perfect  clearness,  yet  this  lay  at  the  foundation  of  what 
he  says  in  his  own  way.  So  in  his  pre-Montanist  book, 
De  FrcBscriptione,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  essential 
articles  of  faith,  the  regula  Jldei,  in  which  he  says,  "  that 
before  all  things  the  Word  came  forth,  who  is  called  his  Son, 
who  was  variously  seen  by  the  patriarchs,  and  always  heard 
in  the  prophets  ;  lastly,  he  descended  by  the  spirit  and  power 
of  God  the  Father  *  into  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  flesh 
in  her  womb,  and  being  bom  of  her,  acted  as  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  is,  the  Word  then  descending  and  uniting  itself  to 
humanity,  made  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  sent  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  occupy  his  place  .^ 

!  He  marks  here  the  divine  operation  m  eSoc^hsi^  >2ti'\&— ^^  ^^ 
Fstber  bimMll  *  Be  PT»«et\p.  <su^.  ^v. 

roL.  11.  L  li 
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Thus  we  already  find  here  the  mention  of  the  Paraclete.  In 
his  book  against  Hermogenes,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  preexistent  substance,  he  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
iroipiay  as  the  substance  dwelling  in  God,  out  of  which  he 
formed  all  things, — ^the  same  with  that  idea  we  have  mentioned 
of  the  ratio,  which  comprised  all  the  divine  ideas  in  itself 
the  ideal  and  spiritual  basis  of  the  universe.  "  From  this," 
says  Tertullian,  "he  created,  since  he  created  by  it  and  witii 
it  .  .  .  Who  would  not  rather  commend  this  as  the  fountain 
and  origin  of  all  things  ?  an  element  of  elements,  not  placed 
under  him,  not  difierent  in  situation,  not  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance, but  innate,  and  his  own,  and  well  adjusted,  and  decorous. 
What  element  would  (rod  require,  his  own  or  another's? 
Finally,  when  he  perceived  it  (the  o-o^/a,)  necessary  for  the 
creation  of  the  world^  he  created  and  begat  it  in  himself**  He 
here  appeals  to  the  passage  in  Prov.  viii.,  the  £icrf}Varo  i/ic, 
where  the  Alexandrian  version  reads  eicTttre,  He  afterwards 
says,  that  God  the  Father  alone  is  without  origin  and  un- 
begotten,  but  his  wisdom  was  begotten  and  broo^t  forth' 
ever  since  it  began  to  exert  itself  in  the  thoughts  of  God  for 
the  creation  of  his  works.  We  recognise  here  the  same  idea 
which  we  have  developed  in  the  quotation  from  the  Apology. 
The  latter  is  characteristic  as  similar,  as  referring  to  a  too 
simple  abstract  conception  of  the  Deity,  the  other  is  akin  to 
the  Neo-platonic  idea  of  the  or.  Afterwards,  when  opposing 
Hermogenes,  who  maintained  the  existence  of  an  underived 
substance,  he  urged  strongly  that  God  the  Father  was  alone 
underived,  unbegotten,  that  the  o-o^/a,  inasmuch  as  it  became 
the  hypostatic  kvyog,  had  a  beginning.  ^  Thus  he  also  says 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  preexisting  Hyle  main- 
tained by  Hermogenes,^  that  according  to  the  statements  of 
revelation  the  ao<j)ia  was  first  of  all  brought  forth  by  God, 
and  then  the  \6yoQ  was  begotten,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  without  whom  nothing  has  been  made.  We  also 
find  this  subordination  in  the  book  against  Marcion,  when  he 

*  Oenerare  and  condcre  are  here  used  as  Bjnonyinous ;  at  that  time 
there  was  not  so  much  care  in  the  choice  of  expressions,  since  the  word 
ktI^uv  in  the  Alexandrian  version  occasioned  the  use  of  this  ezpressioiL 
As  a  proof  of  this  we  might  quote  some  of  TertuUian's  own  expi^sstooi. 
He  says  of  ao^ia.  in  his  book  against  Hermogenes,  "  Genita,  id  est  fMtfi, 
quia  et  filios  facimu;^, \\ce\.  ^^\i«ieim\x^  "^sVVvll  Interest  facta  an  nata si 
"•bysdus ;"  both  denote  t\ie  \>e^\xiTiYa9,.-- Atbo.  Hwmo^.  ^ssc^.-saaaL 

*  Adv.  Hermoi/  caip.  "SLy,x\\.  "^  ^^^.-i^k 
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terms  the  Xdyoc,  as  begotten '  before  all  creation,  the  primtts 
fnicttis  Fatris,  and  describes  him  as  his  servant,  as  far  as  he 
serves  him  as  the  organ  for  everything  which  through  him  he 
wished  to  effect '  Thus  in  the  passages  abready  quoted,  he 
describes  the  Xdyoc  as  the  being  to  whom  all  the  Theophanies 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  referred,  which  were  a  type 
of  his  future  incarnation.  He  says  that  Christ  had  always 
acted  in  the  person  of  God  the  Father,  and  calls  him  the 
Word  of  God,  which,  by  being  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  him- 
self became  his  Son. 

As  a  Montanist  Tertullian  was  disposed  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  that  he  had  already  embraced  of  the  una  suhstantia 
in  trUms,  of  the  unitds  mbstantice,  at  the  same  time  with  the 
oiicovofila,  to  develop  it  still  further,  and  to  establish  it  in 
controversy  in  a  dogmatic  direction  which  stated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  yLovapyia,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  oiKovofiia,  which 
appeared  irreconcilable  the  one  with  the  other.  There  were 
two  branches  of  this  direction  which  accompanied  the  com- 
mon conception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  in  the  fathers 
of  the  chiurch,  and  were  opposed  to  it.  Both  directions  were 
indeed  two  different  forms  in  which  the  principle  of  Monarch- 
ianism  appeared,  but  yet  stood  in  more  direct  opposition  to 
each  other  than  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church;  since  these 
two  forms  of  conceiving  the  same  general  view  proceeded 
from  totally  opposite  interests.  The  adherents  of  the  one 
were  animated  by  a  predominant  dialectic  monotheistic  in- 
terest; they  only  wished  to  hold  fiist  the  unity  of  God;  the 
doctrine  of  a  divinity  of  Christ  appeared  to  them  quite  irre- 
concilable with  it,  and  Christ  was  not  so  much  to  their 
religious  consciousness  as  to  prevent  their  readily  sacrificing 
that  doctrine.  It  only  seemed  important  to  them  to  retain 
something  divine  in  Christ,  as  a  man  especially  enlightened 
and  guided  by  Grod  from  his  first  development,  on  which  ac- 
count they  called  him  the  Son  of  God.  In  these  persons  the 
understanding  was  the  leading  faculty.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  persons  of  an  entirely  different  mental  tendency, 
in  whom  a  very  different  interest  was  joined  with  their 
Monarchianism,  that  of  practical  Christianity, — ^the  interest 
of  Christian  consciousness,  wishing  to  have  only  God  in 
Christ  without  any  distinction.  The  Subordination  doctrine 
of  the  chiurch  did  not  satisfy  them  on  this  point  for  the  ex- 
pression of  their  Christian  oonsciousnesa.    Go<i  \ii^  ^^yJOs^^x^ 
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they  thought,  was  the  one  divme  subject  who  appeared,  veil- 
ing himself  with  a  body,  in  Christ.  We  must  here  take  into 
consideration  that  in  the  common  Christian  consciousness  the 
doctrine  of  a  rational  human  soul  in  Christ  had  not  been 
developed ;  so  much  more  easily  could  they  admit  an  undi- 
vided Christ  in  the  God  veiled  with  a  body,  appearing  without 
the  intervention  of  anything  else  whatever.  These  persons 
were  generally  called  Patripassians.  They  would  come  into 
collision  with  the  other  class  of  Monarchians,  or  with  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  church  doctrine  of  subordination.  Only  indivi- 
duals in  whom  Christian  feeling  and  what  was  immediately 
practical  predominated,  could  be  satisfied  with  such  a  view.  We 
recognise  here  men  without  education,  who  came  forth  from 
the  midst  of  the  laity,  and  the  revolt  of  the  immediate  Chris- 
tian consciousness  of  the  uneducated  laity  against  a  theology 
pervaded  by  reflection  and  dialectic  distinctions.  The  words 
of  Tertullian  in  his  work  against  Praxeas  point  to  this  &ct» 
when  he  says,  "  All  simple  persons,  I  will  not  say  ignorant 
and  illiterate,  who  form  always  the  majority  of  \)dieverB, 
(since  the  rule  of  faith  brings  them  over  from  the  many  gods 
of  the  world  to  the  one  true  God — ^not  imderstanding  that 
the  unity  is  to  be  believed  but  in  connexion  with  his  cmco- 
vofiiay)  are  alarmed  at  the  oiKovofxLa ;  they  take  for  granted 
that  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  TMnity  is  a  division 
of  unity,  though  imity  deriving  trinity  from  itself  is  not 
destroyed,  but  administered  by  it."  These  are  the  same 
persons  whom  Origen  describes,  who  knew  no  other  God  be- 
sides Christ,  and  would  not  admit  any  distinction  in  Christ 
It  is  evident  how  imfounded  is  the  opinion  of  those  persons 
who  would  adduce  the  prevalence  of  such  a  view  as  evidence 
against  the  original  existence  of  John's  Gospel,  and  who  suppose 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  introduced  by  this  Gospel  as 
a  composition  of  a  later  period.  The  multitude  of  the  laity  who 
adopted  such  a  representation  could  not  have  occupied  them- 
selves further  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  nor  in  general  with 
the  exact  study  of  the  scriptures;  at  least,  they  gave  them- 
selves no  concern  about  the  more  speculative  elements  of  that 
Gospel,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  mental  constitution. 
We  see  further  from  Tertullian's  book  against  Praxeas,  that 
persons  of  this  class  made  use  both  of  John's  Gospel  and  of 
the  Apocalypse,  and  explained  the  passages  in  them  according  I 
to  their  own  vie^fa. 

It  may  be  easXy  e^^m"^  ^"aX.  «si  m^fck:Tv^»s^ 
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forth  from  the  ranks  of  the  laity  as  an  opponent  of  the  dis- 
tinction commonly  admitli'ad  in  the  church,  between  the 
hypostasis  of  the  Father  and  of  the  \6yi,Cy  or  the  Son,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  be  an  advocate  for  the  true  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ;  and  it  is  equally  exphcable  that 
such  an  individual  should  f  jid  acceptance  among  the  laity. 
Such  a  person  was  Praxeap,  who  at  tha  same  time  was  en- 
gaged in  controversy  with  Montanism  in  Lesser  Asia.  He 
betook  himself  to  Rome,  whether  on  account  of  other  con- 
cerns, or  that  he  was  mo^  3d  by  a  polemical  interest  against 
Montanism,  in  order  to  prevent  its  gaining  the  influential 
voice  of  the  Roman  church  in  favour  of  the  new  prophets. 
His  influence  was  greatly  increased  by  his  having  been  led 
from  prison  as  a  confessor.  TertuUian  endeavours  to  depre- 
ciate the  sufferings  of  Praxeas  in  the  cause  of  Christianity ; 
but  what  he  says  deserves  little  credit,  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
from  so  prejudiced  an  opponent.  He  calls  Praxeas  a  man 
inflated  with  vanity,  for  boasting  of  his  sufferings,  though  he 
had  endured  nothing  more  than  a  short  imprisonment.^  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Tertullian  the  Montanist  generally  ap- 
pears as  an  opponent  of  the  great  reverence  paid  to  confessors 
and  martyrs,  of  which  we  have  seen  many  examples;  and  it 
may  agree  very  well  with  this  fact,  that  such  confessors  as 
Pnuceas  raised  their  voice  against  Montanism,  and  by  their 
influence  damaged  the  cause.  In  Rome  Praxeas  met  with  no 
contradiction;  whether  it  was,  that  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  as  a  confessor  prevented  his  doctrine  from  being 
suspected  or  attacked,  or  whether  he  was  so  honoured  as  a 
defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  all 
other  points  were  readily  overlooked ;  whether,  appearing  as 
a  defender  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  against 
one  class  of  Monarchians  in  Rome,  such  as  Theodotus,  he 
was  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  true  interests  of  Chris- 
tian piety;  or  whether  the  undefined  state  of  doctrine  in  the 
Roman  church  at  that  time,  in  which  practical  interests  were 
objects  of  greater  concern  than  exact  dogmatical  distinctions, 
rendered  him  assistance.  As  a  confirmation  of  the  last-named 
supposition,  it  may  be  urged  that  the  Artemonites  declared 
that  the  older  Roman  bishops  had  agreed  with  their  doctrine, 
and  that  Zephyrinus,  the  successor  of  Victor,  was  the  first 
who  introduced  an  alteration  in  the  doctrine.     At  all  events, 

>  Cap.  i.  *'  Tnsuper  de  jactatione  martyrii  iu&aXxiA  oY^  vAxnu^V  vecss^^a. 
et  breve  carcem  isddium,'* 
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the  favourable  reception  which  Praxeaa  met  with  at  Home 
cannot  be  adduced  as  evidence  that  the  Jewish-Christian  ele- 
ment, a  dogmatic  tendency  allied  to  Ebionitism,  had  prevailed 
in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times ;  for  to  this  tendency  nothing 
could  be  more  opposed  than  the  doctrine  which  maintained 
that  the  Father  himself  suffered  :  in  one  word,  Patripas- 
sianism.  Even  the  simple  fsuot  of  the  &vourable  reception 
Praxeas  met  with  at  Rome,  proves  that  the  tendency  which 
would  have  only  God  undivided  in  Christ,  and  was  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  Jewish  element,  prevailed  in  the  Boman 
church.  That  church  had  hitherto  shown  itself  un&Toorable 
to  Montanism;  but  the  Roman  bishop,  probably  Victor,'  was 
on  the  point  of  admitting  the  Montanist  societies  in  Lesser 
Asia  to  the  commimion  of  the  church;  yet  by  the  description 
which  Praxeas  gave  of  the  disturbances  caused  by  Montan- 
ism, and  by  holding  up  to  him  the  authority  of  his  two 
predecessors,  who  had  shown  themselves  unkvourable  to 
Montanism,  he  was  induced  to  retrace  his  steps.  Praxeas 
betook  himself  from  Rome  to  Carthage,'  and  frx)m  the  cause 

'  Unfortunately  TertuUian,  in  the  passage  to  which  we  refer,  has  not 
expressly  named  the  Boman  bishop.  If  it  was  Victor,  then  his  two  pre- 
decessors were  Eleatherus  and  Soter.  We  do  not  know  what  circum- 
stances could  make  Victor  (a  man  of  an  unbending  temper,  and 
animated  with  the  hierarchical  spirit)  favourable  to  Montanism.  It 
suits  his  characteristics  that  he  would  not  contradict  his  two  predeces- 
sors, and  that  hence  Praxeas  moved  him  to  declare  himself  against  the 
Montanist  societies,  by  throwing  into  the  scale  the  authority  of  bis 
predecessors.  To  a  man  over  whom  tradition  had  so  much  influence 
this  would  be  an  important  consideration.  It  would  also  well  agree 
with  this,  that  at  that  time  the  controversies  respecting  Monarchianism 
first  arose  in  the  church  of  Some ;  on  the  one  side  were  those  who 
maintained  the  substantiality  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  distinct  from  the 
Father,  but  gave  up  the  doctrine  of  nis  divinity,  regarding  him  only  ti 
a  man  under  the  special  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  on  the 
other  side  were  those  who,  like  Praxeas,  wished  to  acknowledge  onlj 
the  divine  essence  of  the  Father  in  Christ.  But  the  chronology  of 
Montanism  makes  it  possible,  that  by  this  bishop  we  are  to  understand 
Eleutherus,  so  that  his  two  predecessors  were  Anicetus  and  Soter ;  and 
then,  in  the  overtures  of  peace  from  the  martyrs  who  came  from  Lesser 
Asia  belonging  to  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  under  the  peisecfr 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in  the  efforts  of  the  peao^ 
loving  Irenseus,  we  shall  find  the  reasons  why  Eleutherus  was  moi« 
indulgent  towards  Montanism.  [See  Neander's  General  Histoir,  &t 
vol.  ii.  p  220.    Stand.  Lib.  Ed.— Tr.] 

.  '  It  depends  on  the  interpretation  of  TertuUian's  words  where  he 
narrates  thift,  (cap.  V.")  -^iVeOiiet  ^^  d&\Annlne  the  place  to  be  Borne  or 
Carthage.  His  wot^  at©,  **  'Ex^MiVIvsa.NwwoX*  v^^^o^^T^^^ibSB^^^Q  qpoqst 
Buperaeminatn,  donnieTi\>Voi\)A  i&.\i\.\h&r   ^  ^  toks  ^ssz^^s^s^ *^<^>«.v^  ^^tf*^ 
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already  stated,  found  an  easy  entrance  for  his  doctrine,  which 
suited  the  common  stand-point  of  the  simple  and  uneducated 
laity.  But  one  person  appeared  against  him,  and,  as  TertuUian 
says,  induced  Praxeasto  put  forth  a  recantation.^  But  such 
an  explanation  coming  from  an  opponent  cannot  be  taken  as 
sure  testimony  respecting  the  matter  of  fact:  we  need  to 
have  the  words  of  Piuxeas  before  our  eyes,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  he  really  retracted  the  doctrine  he  had  promulged, 
or  whether  he  only  guarded  himself  against  a  certain  expla- 
nation of  it,  or  supposed  consequences  attributed  to  it  by  its 
opponents.  When  this  happened  Tertullian  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Montanist  party;  in  the  meantime,  however,  he 
declared  himself  in  their  favour,  and  now  saw  in  Praxeas  an 
opponent  on  two  points,  his  Montanism  and  his  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  He  must  also  have  noticed  that  the  doctrine  of 
Praxeas  had  imperceptibly  l)een  gaining  ground,  and  thus  he 
was  moved  to  appear  against  him  with  a  special  treatise. 

From  Tertullian's  allegations  against  Praxeas,  a  two-fold 
construction  of  his  doctrine  may  be  obtained.  In  several 
passages  it  seems  as  if  Praxeas  admitted  in  no  respect  a  dis- 
tinction in  God  previous  to  the  appealing  of  Christ,  but 
referred  the  title  of  Son  of  God  only  to  the  temporal  appear- 
ance of  Christ,  to  the  caro  in  which  God  the  Father  himself 
appeared.  According  to  other  passages,  it  seems  that  he  ad- 
mitted a  certain  relative  distinction  between  the  Koyog  or  the 
Son,  and  the  Father  previous  to  the  appearing  of  Christ,  that 
distinction,  namely,  in  reference  to  the  Divine  Being  in  his 
self-revelation  in  the  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament,  as 
when  he  represents  the  Monarchians  as  saying  in  reference 
to  those  theophanies,  "  God  the  Father  made  himself  into  a 
Son;" '  that  is,  when  he  presented  himself  in  such  forms  of 

thns :— Also  here,  as  in  that  parable,  the  tares  have  been  scattered 
among  the  good  corn ;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  hie  quoque 
IS  to  be  connected  with  dormientibtia  mtUtiSt  since  also  here,  aa  in  that 
parable  of  Christ's,  many  sleep,  and  this  circumstance  is  taken  advantage 
of,  for  sowing  the  tares  among  the  wheat.  According  to  either  inter- 
pretation it  would  be  supposed  that,  as  in  the  foregoing  clause,  the 
reference  is  only  to  the  residence  and  agency  of  Praxeas  at  Borne.  But 
the  connexion  renders  it  very  probable  that  the  hie  forms  the  antithesis 
to  Borne,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  part ;  and  that  Tertullian  ex- 
prenses  himself  as  if  he  had  written  from  the  very  spot  where  these 
things  had  transpired.  Hence  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  it  waa 
Carthage. 

1  *'  Denique  caverat  pristinum  doctor  de  emendations  «^v*' 

*  Cdp.  X.   "Ipse  ae,  inquiunt,  fiUum  siVi  tedV* 
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revelation.     Thus  Tertullian  ascribes  to  them  in  this  respect, 
the  doctrine  that  the  Father  acted  in  the  name  of  the  Son.  > 
We  must  therefore  admit,  either  that  Tertullian  in  some 
passages  bad  not  represented  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas  with 
sufficient  exactness,  or  that  among  his  adherents  a  different 
modification  of  it  found  currency  according  to  their  degrees  of 
mental  culture ;  that  the  more  rude  adhered  to  the  first  mode 
of  representation,  and  the  educated  class  to  the  second.  Since, 
as  we  have  seen,   these  Patripassians  used  the  Grospel  of 
John,  it  renders  it  more  probable  that  they  explained  the 
idea  of  the  \6yoc  in  their  own  way,  and  referred  this  idea  to 
an  original  distinction  in  the  Divine  Being,  antecedent  to 
Christ's  temporal  appearance,  so  that   the  appellation  of 
Father,  as  concealed  in  himseL^  and  of  Xdyoc  as  revealing 
himself  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  subject.     These  Patri- 
passians appealed,  as  Tertullian  says,  to  the  passage  in  Luke 
i.  35,  and  argued  that  as  the  power  of  the  Highest  must  be 
the  Highest  himself  in  the  exertion  of  his  power,  so  the  Son 
of  God  must  be  God  himself  *    When  it  was  objected  to  the 
Patripassians  that  suffering  was  transferred  by  ^em  to  God 
the  Father  liimself,  they  defended  themselves  by  replying, 
these  sufferings  were  confined  to  the  human  substance  in 
Christ.  ^     Yet  the  force  of  this  defence  was  weakened  fi-om 
their  stand-point,  because  they  did  not  attribute  to  Christ 
a  perfect  human  nature,  consisting  of  soul  and  body.    They 
endeavoured  to  parry  this  objection  by  saying  that  the  Father 
did  not  suffer,  but  that  he  suffered  in  conjunction  with  the 
Son,  compasstLs  pater,  referring  the  suffering  only  to  what  was 
human  in  the  manifestation  of  the  Father. 

In  his  controversy  with  Praxeas,  Tertullian  found  it  neces- 
sary to  develop  more  fully  the  doctrine  of  a  substantial  pre- 
existing Xoyoc,  who  appeared  in  Christ  as  a  man, — a  doctrine 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period. 
In  his  method  of  attempting  to  make  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  capable  of  distinct  contemplation,  he  appears  as  the 
forerunner  of  Augustin  and  the  schoolmen,  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  analogy  with  the  human  spirit.  Only 
a  variation  in  the  construction  of  this  doctrine  makes  a  dif- 
ference conformably  to  the  subordination-tiieory  of  those 
times,  and  the  Homoousion  theory  of  a  later  period.     He 

*  Cap.  xvii.  '•  Patrem  in  filii  nomine  egisse."  '  Cap.  xxTi. 

^  Cap.  zxix.  ^'ISoii  eiAxEL  ej^  ^\N\Tk&,  %R.^  ^i.V'Qs&as^  sabfitantia  m(»b 
tuom  dicimuB,'* 
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supposed  that  the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  original  type,  must 
be  thought  of  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  human  spiiit, 
which  is  the  image  of  God.  As  the  reason  dwells  in  the 
spirit  of  man,  and  speech  in  the  reason,  by  which  it  after- 
wards reveals  itself,  so  is  his  XoyoQ  originally  in  God  as 
ratio  or  reason;  but  the  revelation  of  this  is  already  prepared 
in  the  creation,  by  which  the  ratio  becomes  sermo,  since  be- 
fore the  whole  creation  the  \6yoc  emanates  into  substantiality 
as  the  creating  reason,  by  which  the  divine  ideas  existhig  in 
the  ratio  become  realized.  Hence  Tertullian  thinks,  we  ought 
not  to  say  "  the  sermo  was  with  God,"  but  "  the  ratio,'' — that 
thus  the  term  Aoyoc  should  be  here  understood.  He  con- 
siders it  as  the  fault  of  the  simple-minded  to  use  sermo 
instead  of  ratio.  ^  "Although,"  he  says,  "  God  had  not  yet 
sent  his  Xoyocy  he  had  him  within  himself,  in  and  with  his 
reason,  since  he  thought  in  silence,  and  arranged  within  him- 
self what  he  was  about  to  express  by  his  sermo.  For  after 
thinking  and  arranging  with  his  own  reason,  he  made  it  sermo.'' 
"  In  order  that  thou  mayest  imderstand  more  easily,"  he  adds, 
"  learn  previously  from  thyself,  in  order  that  from  the  image 
and  likeness  of  Grod  thou  mayest  know  the  reason  which  thou 
hast  also  in  thyself,  since  thou  art  a  rational  being ;  for  man 
is  not  a  mere  creature  of  God,  but  animated  by  his  breath. 
Behold,  when  thou  takest  counsel  with  thyself  in  silence,  by 
meaus  of  the  reason,  how  this  very  thing  takes  place  within 
thee.  Speech  meets  thee  with  every  movement  of  thy  thoughts, 
with  every  stroke  of  thy  feelings.  Whatever  thou  thinkest 
is  sermif,  whatever  thou  judgest  is  ratio."  "  Thus,"  he  says, 
"  the  sermo  is  in  thee  as  a  second  self,  by  which  thou  think- 
ing speakest,  and  speaking  thinkest."  He  then  infers  from 
this  analogy,  "  In  how  much  more  perfect  a  manner  must 
this  be  in  God,  whose  image  thou  art !"  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  words  reason  and  wisdom,  he  considers 
himself  justified  in  applying  here  all  that  has  been  said  of 
the  divine  <fo0ea.  He  then  says, "  For  as  God  at  first  willed  to 
realize  what  he  had  arranged  in  himself  with  the  reason  and 
language  of  tro<l>la,  in  certain  substances  and  their  forms,  he 
produced  first  of  all  the  serm>o  having  in  itself  its  inseparables, 
ratio  and  9o0<a,  that  all  things  might  be  created  by  that  which 
had  devised  and  arranged  them."     "Then  the  sermo  itself 

^  Cap.  y.  "  Jam  in  nsu  est  nostrorum  per  Bimpllcitatem  interpreta- 
tionis  Sennoiiem  dicere  in  primordlo  apud  Beom  Mss^^  cpoasL  \&»i^^ 
ntionem  competat  antiquiorem  haberi." 
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assumed  its  splendour  and  ornamental  sound,  and  a  voice^ 
when  God  said,  '  Let  there  he  ligW  This  is  the  perfect  birth 
of  the  semvoy  when  it  came  forth  from  God.  .  .  .  Hence  he 
made  for  himself  an  equal,  when  he  came  forth  firom  him  as 
his  first-born  Son."  When  it  was  objected  ^  that  the  appel- 
lation >'  Word"*  marks  the  comparison  itself  as  something 
unsubstantial  and  impersonal,  as  it  can  be  nothing  else 
among  men,  Tertullian  answered.  Nothing  empty  and  unreal 
can  come  from  €rod,  since  he  himself  is  the  most  real  being. 
It  is  evident  that  in  Tertullian*s  mind  the  ideas  of  materiality 
and  reality  were  interchanged,  as  when  he  says,  "  Who  will 
deny  that  God  is  a  body,  although  God  is  a  spirit? — for  a  spirit 
is  a  body  of  its  own  kind,  in  its  own  form.  But  if  liiose 
invisible  things,  whatever  they  are,  have  in  God  their  own 
body  and  their  own  form,  by  which  alone  they  are  visible  to 
God,  how  much  more  must  what  issued  from  his.  own  sub- 
stance, not  be  without  substance.  Whatever  then  is  the 
substance  of  the  sermOy  that  I  call  person,  and  claim  for  it 
tho  name  of  Son,  and  whilst  I  acknowledge  the  Son,  I  mam- 
tain  that  he  is  second  to  the  Father.**  Whien  it  was  objected 
to  him,  perhaps  by  the  Patripassians,  who  were  the  enemies  of 
such  speculative  modes  of  thought,  that  thereby  he  would  fall 
into  a  doctrine  of  emanation  resembling  the  Gnostic,  ^and  that 
persons  would  apply  the  idea  of  emanation  to  the  Xoyoc,  Ter- 
tullian replied,  that  it  was  no  argument  against  such  a  mode  of 
contemplation,  that  it  was  also  found  among  heretics ;  that 
heresy  would  rather  borrow  of  the  truth  what  it  transformed 
into  falsehood: — a  favourite  idea  of  Tertullian's,  that  the 
ti-uth  was  the  original,  and  error  only  a  false  imitation  of  the 
truth.  In  this  idea  of  a  vpofiuXri,  it  appeared  to  him  only  of 
importance  that  the  \6yoQ  was  not  separated  in  a  Gnostic 
manner  from  the  Father,  but  recognised  as  continuing  in 
unity  with  the  Father,  who  alone  could  reveal  himu  He 
avails  himself  of  similar  comparisons  as  before,  when  he 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  the  Paraclete,  and  therefore  to 
the  utterances  of  the  Montanist  prophets,  "  proceeding  as  the 
stalk  from  the  root,  as  the  stream  from  the  fountain,  or  as  the 
ray  from  the  sun."  Thus,  accordmg  to  the  representations 
already  developed,  he  supposes  the  divine  essence,  the  essence 
of  the  spirittis  in  the  Son,  as  derived  from  the  Father,  but  on 
that  account  existing  in  a  different  measure  in  him.     He 

'  Poi^Bibly  the  PatT\paaB>\«A&  m^^  \^^  ^^%(s^lvQkTi.^<^1»is^.^t  this  doctrine 
of  the  Logos. 
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Bays,  that  according  to  measure '  (modultts,)  the  Son  is  different 
fix>m  the  Father,  for  the  Father  is  the  whole  substance,  but 
the  Son  a  derivation,  and  part  of  the  whole.  He  then  quotes 
the  words  in  John  xiv.  28,  "  The  Father  is  greater  than  I  -^ 
which  therefore  he  does  not  apply  to  the  distinction  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  in  Chmt.  When  the  Monarchians 
made  the  objection,  that  on  his  princijdes  there  would  be  two 
gods,  he  was  forced  to  admit  this,*  but  according  to  his  own 
opinion  the  unity  of  God  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  Divina 
attbstantia,  which  is  the  same  in  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
although  they  are  numerically  distinct  from  one  another.  He 
maintains  that  although  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
are  each  to  be  called  God,  yet,  in  opposition  to  Polytheism, 
the  idea  of  One  God  must  be  firmly  retained.  It  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  to  let  their  light  shine  in  the  heathen  world ; 
otherwise,  by  an  acknowledgment  of  a  plurality  of  gods,  they 
might  escape  martyrdom.^  He  appeals  to  the  example,  and 
it  is  remarkable  how  clearly  he  apprehended  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine on  this  subject,  when  he  says  that  when  he  mentions 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  together,  he  calls  the  Father 
alone  God,  and  the  Son  Lord;  but  when  the  Son  is  introduced 
alone,  he  calls  him  also  God.  As  a  proof  of  the  last  assertion 
he  appeals  to  the  doxology  in  Bom.  ix.  5,  of  which  he  has 
given,  as  we  think,  the  correct  interpretation.  The  ray  of 
Hght  by  itself  alone  may  be  called  the  sun,  but  when  the  sun 
is  named,  the  ray  is  not  likewise  called  the  sun,* 

As  Tertullian  distinguished  the  divine  and  the  human  in 
Christ  more  sharply  from  one  another,  in  consequence  of  his 
doctrine  of  a  rational  human  soul  in  Christ,  he  would  be 
naturally  prompted  to  arraign  the  Patripassians.  On  this 
point  especially  they  represented  God  as  capable  of  suffering, 
since  they  did  not  acknowledge  a  true  human  nature  in  Christ, 
but  made  the  incarnation  to  consist  only  in  the  assumption  of 
a  human  body.  In  this  very  treatise  he  says,  (although  he 
usually  speaks  only  of  the  caro  in  Christ,)  in  reference  to 
Christ's  commending  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  the  Father,* 
*'  This  is  the  voice  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  soul,  that  is,  pf  the 
man  ;  not  the  voice  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  of 

*  Cap  ix.  '  "  Si  tam  durua  es,  puta  interim."  •  Cap.  xiii. 

*  "  Solum  autem  Christum  potero  Deum  dicere,  sicut  item  apostolus. 
Ex  quibus  Christua  ;  qui  est,  inquit,  DetLs  super  omnia  benedictus  in 
CBvum  omne.  Nam  et  radium  boHh  seorsum  Rolem  vocabo ;  solem  autem 
nominan%  cojus  est  radius,  non  Btatim  et  nAivKm.  %^\ftm  v^^^^^^V 

^  Cap.  XXX. 
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the  divine  nature."  Yet  he  does  not  mal^e  this  point  promi- 
nent in  his  controversy  against  the  Patripassians,  because  the 
importance  of  this  doctrine  was  greatly  lessened  in  his  esteem, 
whdn  compared  with  the  importance  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  divine  \6yoc,  as  personally  distinct  horn  the  Father  and 
subordinate  to  him.  The  Patripassians  appeared  to  him  to 
deserve  this  name,  because  they  attributed  to  (^od  the  Father, 
who  is  infinitely  exalted  above  all  such  contact,  the  entrance 
into  a  human  form,  and  the  participation  of  hiunan  sufferings 
by  virtue  of  his  connexion  with  man.  From  this  point  of 
view,  Tertullian  calls  it  bkuphemia,  to  attribute  suffering  to 
the  Father,  instead  of  the  Son.  The  \6yoQ  was,  in  his 
opinion,  always  the  agent  in  all  the  theophsuiies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  who  condescended  to  intercourse  with  men,  and 
who  had  already  made  preparation  for  what  he  would  at  last 
perfectly  accomplish  in  virtue  of  his  humanity.  By  those 
preliminary  manifestations,  men  were  prepared  to  receive  more 
easily  his  incarnation.^  '<  Thus  he  already  was  capable  of  hu- 
man affections,  since  he  must  have  assumed  the  substance  of 
man,  body  and  soul,  when  he  asked  Adam,  Where  art  thou ) 
as  if  not  knowing  where  Adam  was ;— repenting  that  he  had 
made  man,  as  if  he  had  not  known  l3efore  what  he  would  be- 
come ; — ^tempting  Abraham,  as  if  he  knew  not  what  was  in 
man.  Although  the  heretics  lay  hold  of  anything  as  unworthy 
of  God,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Creator,  not  knowing  that 
these  things  met  in  his  Son,  who  also  was  subjected  to  human 
passions,  and  thirst,  and  hunger,  and  tears,  and  birth,  and 
death."*  As  Tertullian  calls  God  the  Father,  who  represents 
the  essence  of  God  in  his  concealment,  the  God  of  philoso- 
phers, so  he  distinguishes  the  Xoyoc  as  the  being  in  whom  from 
the  beginning  the  incarnate  revelation  of  the  divine  natiu^ 
was  foreshadowed.  When  in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  said, 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  20,)  that  whoever  sees  God  must  die,  Tertullian 
compares  with  it  the  passages  in  which  the  appearance  of  God 
in  the  theophanies  is  spoken  of,  which  he  refers  to  the  Xoyoc» 
as  the  former  passage  to  God  the  Father.  "  God  has,  indeed, 
been  seen,"  he  says,'  "  but  according  to  the  capacities  of  men, 

not  according  to  the  plenitude  of  the  divinity There  is 

therefore  one  who  was  seen,  and  another  the  invisible ;  for  we 
must  understand  the  invisible  to  be  the  Father,  according  to 

^  Cap.  xvi.  »  Ibid. 

^  Cap.  ziv.  '*TeTumQ^vdLex(iT^^\vT[i,^«ft\^'^^\>ssiV^^ 
non  secundum  p\eiu,\.Tidme\si  ^\Vm\\aM\^r 
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the  plenitude  of  his  majesty ;  but  we  acknowledge  as  visible 
the  Son,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  derivation  :  as  we 
cannot  gaze  at  the  sun  in  the  totality  of  its  being,  but  are 
able  to  bear  a  ray  on  account  of  the  softened  quality  of  the 
part  which  reaches  the  earth.  When  the  Patripassians  asserted 
that  invisibility  suited  the  Divine  Being,  and  visibility  suited 
sensible  appearances,  and  hence  took  occasion  to  maintain 
that  the  same  invisible  God  the  Father  visibly  appeared  in 
the  form  of  himian  nature,  it  was  important  for  Tertullian  to 
appropriate  the  predicate  of  absolute  invisibility  in  the  sense 
assigned  to  God  the  Father,  and  to  the  \6yog  alone  the  attri- 
bute by  virtue  of  which  he  could  enter  into  visible  appear- 
ance j  the  same  in  the  theophanies  and  afterwards  in  the  in- 
carnate appearance.*    From  this  stand-point  it  appeared  to 
him  as  absurd  as  a  denial  of  the  distinction  between  the 
hidden  God  exalted  over  all,  and  the  \6yog  by  whom  alone  he 
reveals  himself  and  comes  into  contact  with  the  creation,  to 
transfer  that  condescension  to  human  affections,  that  self- 
renunciation  in  the  form  of  humanity,  and  those  sufferings,  to 
the  Father  himself.     He  then  describes  the  doctrine  of  his 
opponents,  in  order  to  expose  their  absurdity :  "  Therefore 
after  a  time,  the  Father  was  bom  and  the  Father  suffered  ; 
€rod  himself,  the  Lord  omnipotent,  is  announced  as  Jesus 
Christ."*    Elsewhere  he  quotes  1  Tim.  vi.  16,  and  describes 
Grod  the  Father  as  dwelling  in  inaccessible  light,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Son  as  capable  of  suffering,  and  accessible  j"* 
"yet,"  he  adds,  "  Paul  could  not  witness  his  appearing  in  the 
light  of  his  glory  without  danger  to  his  eyesight ;  and  Peter, 
James,  and  John  could  not  experience  it  without  falling  into 
a  state  of  unconsciousness;" — according  to   the  Montanist 
notion  already  mentioned,  that  hiunan  consciousness  must 
fiiil  before  the  almightiness  of  the  divine  in  its  manifestation. 
And  then  he  adds,  **  Since  they  could  not  bear  the  glory  of  the 
Son,  I  believe  that  they  would  have  died  on  the  spot  had  they 
seen  the  Father."    He  says  of  the  birth  and  sufferings  of  the 
Son,  "  Even  of  the  Son  these  things  could  not  be  believed,  if 
they  were  not  written ;  perhaps  fiiey  would  not  have  been 
believed  of  the  Father,  even  had  they  been  written."*   Thus  it 
appeared  to  him  as  a  downright  contradiction,  as  absolutely 
irreconcilable  with  the  essence  of  the  Father;  and  we  perceive 

*  Cap.  xiv  *  Cap.  ii. 

*  Cap.  XV.  "Ut  et  contraria  ipsi  Filio  «BcnVMii«kmmt  i&sst\aiib^jb^ea^^ 
accegftibilitatem."  *  Qv^.  xn. 
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from  one  such  expression  how  the  meaning  of  the  words  credo 
quia  ineptum,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  is  to  be  limited 
when  they  occur  in  the  writings  of  a  man  so  disposed  to  use 
rash  and  extravagant  language.   It  appeared  to  him  impossible 
that  the  Father  himself  could  descend  from  heaven,  and 
appear  on  earth ;  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  that 
his  representations  were  never  altogether  free  from  material 
images.     He  says  :  ^  '^  Thou  hast  the  Son  on  earth,  the  Father 
in  heaven.     This  is  no  separation,  but  only  a  divine  arrange- 
ment    But  we  know  that  God  is  also  in  the  abysses  and  is 
everywhere  present,  but  by  his  might  and  power.     The  Son 
also,  as  inseparable  from  him,  is  everywhere.     Yet  it  pleased 
the  Father  in  the  mKOvofiLa  itself  that  the  Son  should  be  on 
earth,  but  himself  in  heaven.     Hence  the  Son  looking  up, 
prayed  and  requested  the  Father;  whence  he  taught  us  to 
pray,  standing  up  and  saying,  Our  FaUier  who  art  in  heaven, 
though  he  is  everywhere,  though  he  chooses  heaven  to  be  his 
seat."    The  Patripassians,  who  troubled  themselves  very  little 
with  Dialectics,  and  in  whom  feeling  was  predominant,  were  wont 
to  reply  to  the  objections  made  against  their  tenet,  that  the 
Father  himself  had  appeared  on  earth,  by  the  saying  which 
simple-minded  believers  among  the  laity  employed  to  rebut 
all  difficulties  which  were  raised  against  their  firm  convictions, 
With  God  all  things  are  possible,     "  But,"  says  Tertullian, 
"  that  nothing  is  difficult  for  God,  who  does  not  know  this  ? 
What  is  impossible  in  the  world  is  possible  with  Grod ;  and 
God  has  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world,  in  order  to 
confound  the  wise.     We  read  *all  things.*     Therefore,  say 
they,  it  was  not  difficult  for  God  to  make  himself  at  the  same 
time  both  Father  and  Son,  contrary  to  the  mode  in  human 
things."    But  although  Tertullian  so  readily  repelled  the  ob- 
jections which  were  brought  against  him  in  matters  of  fisuth, 
yet  he  says  here,  "  We  use  this  sentence  so  inconsiderately  in 
our  hasty  assumptions ;  as  if  whatever  we  can  imagine  God 
can  do,  he  will  do  it."    But  the  question  is,  whether  he  has 
done  a  certain  thing,  or  not.     It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  add 
another  mark  of  what  might  be  thought  to  be  possible  with 
God  ;  but  we  might  well  deduce  such  a  mark  from  what  he 
has  himself  said  in  other  passages  on  the  relations  of  ratio  to 
God.     Although  he  distinguished  God  the  Father  as  the 
Almighty  who  can  imdergo  no  hmitation,  from  the  Son  as 
£fubmitting  to  aH  afiMr\\m\au\i\<(^^  ^<dt.no  hesitation  in 
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attributing  almightiness  to  the  latter.  *  The  Son  of  the 
Almighty  was  equally  almighty  with  God,  as  the  Son  of  God."'' 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  his  material  conceptions  tended  to  keep 
Teri;ullian  attached  to  the  subordination-theory,  yet  the  pre- 
dicate of  almightiness  was  at  variance  with  it,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  such  predicates  was  to  destroy  the  subordination- 
theory. 

Tertullian  was  the  first,  who  in  the  controversy  with  the 
Monarchians  introduced  prominently  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Praxeas  appears  not  to  have  meddled  with  it. 
As  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  its  central  point  in 
the  historical  Christ,  and  all  speculation  upon  it  sets  out  from 
a  reference  to  him,  the  first  subject  of  discussion  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Logos.  It  is  possible  that  Tertullian,  from  the 
tendency  which  Montanism  gave  to  his  religious  reflections, 
had  been  induced  to  occupy  himself  as  we  have  seen,  at  an 
earlier  period,  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  If  he  did 
not  mske  available  the  doctrine  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ, 
in  the  controversy  with  Patripassianism,  (which  might  have 
induced  him  to  employ  it,)  yet  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  too  important  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion. The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  in  his  view  a 
necessary  element  in  the  oUovofiia  wluch  was  to  support  the 
fwvafyxla.  He  extends  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  the 
Divine  Being,  of  the  una  substantia,  expressly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  a  relative  subordination  and  a  difference  of  degree 
as  in  reference  to  the  Son  of  Grod.  He  denominates  the  Holy 
Spirit  the  tertius  gradus  in  the  Trinity,  and  says  of  him,  that 
he  is  derived  from  the  Father  through  the  Son  ;  therefore  the 
Son  is  the  medium  for  the  becoming  {WerdeTi)  of  the  Holy 
Spirit — ^that  mode  of  conception  which  prevailed  still  longer 
even  when  the  subordination-theory  was  checked.  He  made 
use  of  comparisons  f  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  third  after  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  as  the  fruit  is  the  third  after  the  root 
and  the  stalk  ;  and  the  brook  from  the  main  stream  is  third 
from  the  fountain  ;  and  the  end  of  the  ray  is  third  from  the 
sun.  By  these  comparisons  Tertullian  had  in  view,  not  only 
the  distinction  of  degrees,  but  the  medium  of  origination,  ex- 
pressed by  per.     Adhering  to  the  literal  interpretation,  he 

*  Cap.  xrii. 

'  Cap.  xvii.  **  Cum  et  filias  omnipotentis  tarn  omnipotens  sit  Dei 
filiuB,  qoam  Deus  Dei  filias." 

*  Cap.  viii,   "Sicut  tertiug  a  radice,  tructaa  ex  ^ixjiVKRfes  v^»  \«2i*C\sa.  "^ 
fonte  rivas  ex  famine  ;  et  tertius  a  sole  apex  t^  T«AV>r 
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appeals  to  the  language  of  Christ  m  those  last  promises  respect- 
ing the  Paraclete  in  John's  Gospel ;  where  the  Spirit  is  ex- 
pressly distinguished  as  a  third  j&om  himself  and  the  Father.^ 
The  subordination-theory  of  that  age  agreed  with  the  post- 
Nicene  orthodoxy  in  the  rigidly  literal  interpretation  of  these 
words  torn  from  their  connexion,  and  in  the  manner  of  tortur- 
ing them  for  a  dogmatic  object.  In  the  monologue  of  God  at 
the  creation  of  man  in  Genesis,  Tertullian  finds  a  reference  to 
the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ;  he  says,*  "  With  whom  did  he  make 
man,  and  to  whom  did  he  make  him  like  ?  With  the  Sou, 
who  was  to  assume  human  nature,  and  with  the  Spirit,  who 
was  to  sanctify  man."  Thus  he  here  finds  in  the  creation  a 
prefiguration  of  what  the  \6yoc  and  the  Holy  Spirit  would 
effect  in  humanity ;  thus  he  considers  the  Xoyoc  as  the  ori- 
ginal type  of  man.  "He  it  was,"  he  says,  "according  to 
whose  image  man  was  made,  even  according  to  the  image  of 
the  Son,  who,  since  he  was  about  to  be  man,  might  more  cer- 
tainly and  truly  call  that  man  his  image,  who  was  then  formed 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  but  the  image  and  likeness  of 
himself"  So  he  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  "  the  third  name  of  the 
Deity,  the  announcer  of  the  one  monarchia,  and  likewise 
the  interpreter  of  the  ceconomia,  if  any  one  will  receive  the 
utterances  of  his  new  prophecy,  and  the  leader  into  all  the 
truth  which  is  in  the  Father,  and  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, 
according  to  the  Christian  sacrament."^ 

Tertullian,  therefore,  applies  the  idea  of  imity  of  essence 
combined  with  that  gradation,  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit.  He  maintains  against  the  Patripassians  the  possibility 
of  uniting  the  doctrine  of  the  Monarchy  with  this  Trinity, 
saying,  "  As  if  thus  one  were  not  all,  as  all  are  from  one  by 
unity  of  substance."*  After  using  tiie  comparisons  we  have 
quoted  above,  taken  from  the  relations  subsisting  in  natural 
objects,  he  adds,*  "Nothing  is  alienated  from  its  original 
source  whence  its  properties  are  derived.  Thus  the  Trinity  is 
constituted;  which,  running  through  interwoven  and  con- 
nected gradations  from  the  Father,  offers  no  obstruction  to 
the  Monarchy,  and  yet  protects  the  state  of  the  Economy." 
"  I  hold,"  he  says,*  "  one  substance  in  three  connected  exist- 

*  Cap.  ix.  '  Cap.  xii.  '  Cap.  xxx. 

^  Cap.  11.  "  Quaai  non  sic  quoque  unus  sit  omniay  dam  ex  uno  omnU, 
per  sabstantire  fiCY\\ce\.  \fli\\a.\»mr 

*  Cap.  viiV.  .       .       .>^ 

*  Cap.  xii.  "TeiiW  xlMi^i^^j^M^«Q^X^'^^\^^K^ 
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ences/*  Thus  he  says  against  the  Monarchians,  "  who  made 
both  (the  Son  and  the  Father)  one  and  the  same"* — "  the 
Son  can  without  injury  be  called  the  one  God,  whose  Son 
he  i&  For  he  who  has  the  Son,  does  not  cease  to  be  himself 
the  one  God  whenever  he  is  named  without  the  Son.  But  he 
is  named  without  the  Son  when  he  is  designated  preeminently 
as  the  first  person.  Hence  there  is  one  God  the  Father,  and 
beside  him  there  is  no  other."  Appealing  to  the  passage 
in  John  x.  28,  Tertullian  says,  "  The  word  one  is  here  in  the 
neuter,  and  relates  not  to  the  singular,  but  to  unity,  likeness, 
conjunction,  to  the  love  of  the  Father  who  loves  the  Son,  and 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Son  who  obeys  the  Father's  will. 
When  he  says,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  he  shows  that 
there  are  two  whom  he  equalizes  and  joins."'  "The  being 
one,"  he  says,  "relates  to  unity  of  substance,  not  to  numerical 
singularity."*  We  here  see  how  Tertullian,  in  reference  to  this 
doctrine,  as  well  as  to  other  points  of  Christian  development, 
forms  the  transition-point  between  the  stages  of  development, 
and  ancient  and  a  modem  period, — ^between  the  earlier  subor- 
dination-theory and  the  more  sharply  defined  theory  of  the 
unity  of  essence  in  the  Trinity.  He  had  an  indistinct  per- 
ception of  the  real  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
for  the  development  of  the  religious  principle  effected  by 
Christianity,  although  he  was  not  capable  of  developing  it 
with  intellectual  clearness.  The  idea  was  floating  in  his  mind, 
that  as  the  doctrine  of  a  self-revealing  and  self-communi- 
cating God,  who  fills  up  the  chasm  between  himself  and  the 
creation,  distinguishes  the  Christian  stand-point  from  the 
legal  Monotheism  which  retains  the  infinite  chasm  between 
God  exalted  over  all,  and  the  creation,  so  the  doctrine  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  marks  what  is  characteristically 
Christian  in  distinction  firom  the  theology  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. On  this  point  he  says,  "  But  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  the  Jewish  fiiith  so  to  beUeve  in  one  God,  that  thou  art 
unwilling  to  reckon  the  Son  with  him,  and  after  the  Son,  the 
Spirit.  For  what  other  difference  can  there  be  between 
us  and  them  1  What  is  the  object  of  the  Gospel  ?  What  is 
the  substance  of  the  New  Testament,  fixing  the  law  and  the 
prophets  until  John,  imless  henceforth  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  believed  in  as  three,  constitute  one  God  ?     Thus  God 

'  Cap.  xviiL  "  Ambo  unuB  atque  idem,  et  Pilius  et  Pater." 
•  Cap.  xxii. 

VOL.  II.  M  M 
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willed  to  renew  the  Sacrament,  that  men  iii  a  new  maiiBer 
might  believe  in  him  as  one  through  the  Son  and  Boly 
Spirit." 

We  have  Aow  only  to  mention,  in  this  class  of  bis  writangsi 
TertitUian's  *'  Treatise  againist  ihe  Jewe^'*  {Adversu&  Jwkeos.) 
No  decisive  internal  evidence  of  Montanistic  views  is  to  be 
found  in  this  work ;  but  its  object,  a  vindJCKtion  of  Chn^' 
tiamty  against  the  Jews,  an  object  of  so  gexteral  »  nflHtura, 
which  was  unconnected  with  the  points-  in  dilute  between 
the  two  palfties^  and  was  one  on  which  aU  Cbristiaiis  must 
think  alike,  ^-  natuttilly  gave  no  ooeaaon  to  introduce 
the  peculiarities  of  Montanism.  Yet  an  ext^:iial  chrono- 
logical  mark  may  be  supposed  to  fmnish  evidence  that  Tet- 
tullian  was  already  a  Montanist  when  he  wrote  this  work. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  he  wrote  the  work  against  Mardon  ia 
a  Montanist  spirit.  Now  the  third  book  &i  that  work  con* 
tains  a  great  many  passages  which  «te  to  be  Ibimd  word  for 
word  in  the  treatise  Adverms  Judoeos,  But  since  these  pas- 
sages in  the  third  book  against  Maroion>  where  they  stand,  are 
necessary  for  the  connexion,  but  are  not  so  in  Hie  treatne 
Adverms  Judceos,  -^e  must  conclude  that  TertulliMi  borrowed 
these  passages  from  a  work  already  written.  But  this  aigu- 
ment  falls  to  the  -ground  if  it  should  appear  that  those 
passages  are  forced  in  here  in  so  unnatural  a  manner,  that  it 
is  impossible  not  to  detect  a  foreign  hand  which  has  thus 
dragged  them  from  their  natural  connexion  in  the  book 
against  Marcion.  So  that  the  last  part  of  the  treatise,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  chaptery  appears  to  be  for  the 
greatest  part  a  compilation  borrowed  from  the  above-named 
source.  Consequently,  the  treatise  Adverms  Jvdmos  is  only 
to  be  regarded  as  Tertullian's  as  far  as  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  chapter ;  and  since  it  is  only  a  fragment,  we  are  less 
able  to  decide  whether  it  was  written  by  TertuUian  when 
a  Montanist,  or  not. 

A  dispute  between  a  heathen  converted  to  Judaism,  and 
a  Christian,  gave  occasion  to  this  treatise.  As  there  was  ^ 
want  of  equanimity  in  the  disputants,  and,  on  account  of 
their  excited  foelings,  they  could  arrive  at  no  satisfactory 
result,  Tertullian  resolved  to  supply  this  defect  by  a  written, 
undisturbed  exposition  of  the  argument ;  if,  indeed,  such  were 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  ^e  alleged  occurrence  was  not 
invented  by  way  oi  em\ie\3iA^x[\ft\v\.. 

The  manner  m  ^\ao\i  ^I'S  ei.^\«M^\!MSisi^  ^sjvi  ^'t  s^'?^^^a^ 
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progressive  deyelopmei^t  of  Cbristugi  n^oral  doctrine,  is, 
indeed,  very  aiinilar  to  hi§  Montaniet  ^isqwsitipna,  but  yet 
^nt^s  notbing  lyhioh  could  have  been  said  only  by  a  Mpn- 
tctniat.  "The  primordial  }aw  given  to  AdaiA  ^d  Eye,  in 
Paradise,**  be  says,  "  vas  the  origiii  of  ^  t^e  precepts  of  God. 
.  ^ .  .  . ,  The  law  of  Moses  waa  the  work  of  the  same  God  whp 
li^  before!  begiin  to  tvsm  the  righteous.  Wh^t  wqnder  is  itj,  if 
be  who  had  niade  regulations,  should  increase  the  discipline  1  if 
be  wbp  b^-d  begun,  should  go  pp  to  ppmplete  1  *'^  Ii^  -pointing 
out  the  lulfiln^ent  of  the  Messianio  prophecies,  be  sa,ys,  "  In 
whom  besides  have  all  nations  believed,  except  in  Cbrist,  who 
ba@  already  appeared?*'  Tbpn  after  enun^eratipg  inany  na-. 
tiona  (where  we  find  some  extravagant  expressions,  as  for 
instance,  <<  plapes  in  Britain  inaccessible  to  tbe  Epmans  hsLYe, 
been  subdued  to  Christ,"  although  Tertullian,  in  what  had 
ab^eady  trans|iir^4  down  to  bis  own  times,  had  witnessed  the 
eapabUity  existing  in  the  character  of  the  Gospel  to  reach  all 
nations  witbput  distinption,)^-T"  In  all  these  places,  the  n^m§ 
^f  Christ  who  has  already  appeared  rules ;  before  bim  all  gates 
are  open,  before  him  tiiie  iron  bolts  axe  broken,  and  the 
fblding-doors  of  brass  are  open.  Although  these  things  are 
tp  be  gpiritually  understood,  inasmuch  as  the  hearty  of  men 
arp  blocked  up  by  the  devil,  but  unbarred  by  feith  in  Christ, 
Wbo  pan  reign  pvpr  aU  n^-tions,  excepting  Jesus  tbe  Son 
of  God,  pf  wbon*  it  i^  declared  that  he  shall  reign  over  aU 
nations  for  ever? ,,....  The  reign  and  name  of  Christ  is 
pxtended  everywhere ;  everywhere  be  is  believed  in  J  he 
ia  reverenced  by  all  the  nationsi  abpYP^mentipned ;  everyr 
where  he  reignij  j  everywhere  he  is  adored.  To  aU  nien 
eyerywhere  be  is  equally  imparted ;  a  king  receiyes  fron^ 
him  not  greater  favour,  nor  Itny  barbarian  less  joy,  ,  ,  .  .  , 
to  all  he  is  equal ;  king  to  all,  judge  to  all,  God  and  Lord  to 
ajl,"  When  Tertullian  applies  fiie  passage  sp  often  used 
by  the  anti-Moutanists-r^"  tbe  law  and  the  prppbetg  were 
Witil  Jobn'Wto  the  fact  that  with  thp  appearance  of  God  the 
whole  prophetic  order  had  ceai^d,  it  might  be  regarded  as 
^ther  uurMpntanist.  But  all  he  means  to  say  is,  that  the 
Jewish  prophetip  order,  wbosp  office  it  was  to  point  to  the 
future  Messiah,  had  come  to  an  end ;  which  even  a  Montanist 

>  "  Keo  adimamus  hano  Dei  potestatem«  pro  temporvipa  conditione 
legis  pnecepta  reformautem  in  hominis  salutem."  To  thi^  prii^piple  the 
Montanigi»  appealed  in  vindication  of  the  ueNV  \q^^%  ^vVvc^V  "Ocv^^  ^^^ 
prophets  wished  to  pveseiibe. 
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might  Ray,  since  be  belieyed  that  from  the  baptigm  of  Christ 
all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  transferred  to  him, 

Jerome*  quotes  a  work  written  by  Tertullian  in  vindication 
of  Montanism,  which  treats  of  Ecstasy,  in  seven  books,  of  wMch 
the  seventh  is  directed  against  Apollonius.  According  to  Ihe 
account  of  the  author  of  Froedestinattu,  lib.  i.  Hsr.  26,  this 
last  book  was  equally  directed  against  Apollonius  and  the 
Boman  bishop  Soter.  The  supposition  that  the  Roman  bishop, 
Soter,  had  already  declared  himself  against  Montanism,  is 
certainly  not  impossible,  if  it  could  be  ascertained  that  £lea- 
therus  was  that  contemporary  of  Praxeas  who  by  him  had 
been  induced  to  alter  his  opinion  of  the  Montanists.'  But 
the  compiler  of  that  catalogue  of  sects  is  confessedly  a  writer 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  as  appears  in  his  representing  John 
as  writing  against  Tertullian.  Tet  what  he  quotes  from  that 
work  is  too  precise  to  allow  of  our  regarding  it  as  abso- 
lutely &Ise.  According  to  that  account  he  had  in  that  book 
vindicated  the  Montanists  against  false  accusations,  and 
sought  to  diminish  the  points  in  dispute,  appealing  to  the 
fitct,  that  the  Montanists  kept  Easter  with  the  Roman  church, 
as  well  as  the  same  sacraments ;  the  only  points  of  difference 
were,  second  marriages,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Montanist 
prophecies  respecting  the  last  times.  As  to  the  first,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Montanists,  in  fixing  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
had  withdrawn  from  the  custom  of  the  churches  in  Lesser 
Asia ;  and  certainly  this  is  confirmed  by  what  we  have  quoted, 
p.  415,  respecting  the  celebration  of  Easter.  If  the  first  part 
of  the  treatise  Adverms  Judceos  proceeded  from  Tertullian, 
and  was  written  by  him  as  a  Montanist,  it  would  follow  that 
the  Montanists  did  not  regard  Christ's  last  Passover  as  strictly 
a  Passover,  but  reckoned  it  as  taking  place  on  the  13th  of  the 
month  Nisan,  and  the  14th  as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion.*  This 
opinion,  which  agrees  with  John's  Grospel,  might  be  referred 
to  Lesser  Asia.  As  to  the  second  point,  if  Tertullian* re- 
garded these  as  the  only  remaining  points  of  difference,  we 
should  infer  that  the  Montanist  tendency  had,  in  the  course 
of  time,  become  not  more  rigid,  but  milder,  and  this  might 
allow  us  to  ascribe  a  treatise  like  that  on  Prayer  to  the  later 

^  De  Vir.  lUustr.  cap.  liii. 

^  See  Neander's  General  History  of  the  Church,  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
Stand.  Lib.  ed.— Tk. 

'  Adv.  Judsdoa,  cap.  V\V\.  "  T>\ft  ^^las.  «x^^t«s^  ^<i  ojspnm  ^t 
oeciderent  ad  veRperam  ^  Tfi-o^^a  ^\i«wX.  Ynfi««^Ns«n^r 
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times  of  Tertullian,  when  he  was  more  moderate.  Yet  we 
must  never  forget  the  uncertainty  of  the  source  from  which 
we  derive  our  information. 

It  is  certainly  conceivable,  that  as  there  were  many  grada- 
tions between  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Montanism,  the 
Alogi,  and  the  decided  adherents  of  Montanism,  Tertullian, 
who,  from  a  mental  tendency  only  akin  to  Montanism,  had 
passed  over  to  the  most  decided  Montanism,  after  his  tone  of 
thinking  had  become  more  moderate,  might  adopt  less  ex- 
treme views,  though  still  retaining  many  things  from  the 
influence  of  Montanism;  and  this  would  agree  with  the 
accounts  already  quoted.  It  might  serve  as  a  confirmation 
of  this,  that  a  small  congr^ation  of  Tertullianists  existed 
at  Carthage,  who  united  themselves  neither  to  the  Montanist 
party  nor  to  the  Catholic  church,  till  the  time  of  Augustin, 
who  saw  it  gradually  dwindle  away.^  But  we  cannot  regard 
this  as  a  certain  proo£ 

Angnstin  De  Haeres.  H.  86.  "  Postmodum  (Tertnlllantis}  etiam  ab 
ipeis  (Cataphiygis)  diviRns,  sua  oonventicala  propagavit." 
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OBSEBYATIOirS    Q?    THB    LATTER    PAST    OF    TI^ITULLIAR's    TBlATUfB 
^^ADYBRSUS  JUDiHOS.*^ 

SufiBB  has  alyei^ty  brought  under  motice  the  auspieioTia  character  of 
this  work  (aee  the  5th  vol.  of  his  editioi^  ^  Tertiilliaii,  pp.  221^-245)^ 
and  U  lies  in  any  person's  power  to  convince  hims^lf'of  the  spur^ousness 
of  the  latter  part,  by  comparing  H  with  the  passages  borrowed  fh)m  the 
third  hook  of  the  treatise  against  Marcion.  In  order  to  exhibit  the 
relation  of  the  two,  let  us  compare  som^  passages  which  are  fbund  in 
both  works,  according  to  the  connexion  in  wh\cjh  the^  are  reapectiv^lj^ 
placed.  TertuUian,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  chapter  Adv.  Jud,, 
wishes  to  prove  that  the  birth  of  Christ;  "^a^  forftfOji^  ^  the  prophets, 
and  first  of  all  hfif  quotes  th^  pass^  firop  hi^  yU.  wHA  for  word. 
With  this  citation,  Tertullian's  work,  left  incomplete  by  some  accident, 
appears  to  have  closed.  But  as  Tertullian  in  his  third  book  against 
Marcion  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Messiah  announced  by  the  pro- 
phets, the  Messiah  of  the  Demiurgus  according  to  Marcion,  was  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ,  some  one  thought  that  he  might  very  well  make  use 
of  this  argumentation  to  complete  that  fragment.  Lib.  iii.  c.  Marcion, 
at  the  end  of  cap.  xL  "  Itaque,*'  &c. — Then  the  challenge  to  Marcion,  cap. 
xii  init.  to  carry  out  his  antithesis  between  the  Messiah  of  the  Demi- 
urgus and  Christ  in  that  passage  of  Isaiah — "  Provoca,  nunc,  ut  soles,  ad 
banc  Esaias  comparationem  Christi."  His  premises,  "  Pnmo  . . .  inquis. 
dehinc."  . . .  The  conclusion,  "  Porro,  inquis."  The  interpolator,  who  had 
this  before  his  eyes,  begins  with, "  Itaqtie  dicunt  Judssi ;  provocemns.'* . . 
and  closes  with,  **  Porro  inquiunt."  For  Marcion,  who  hardly  knew  any- 
thing of  Hebrew,  the  argument  that  Jesus  was  not  called  Immanuel, 
might  suit  very  well,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Tertullian  to  remind  him 
of  the  idea  contained  in  the  word  Immanuel.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
suitable  when  the  unskilful  interpolator  puts  this  objection  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Jew.  And  yet  in  the  preceding  context  he  had  spoken  not 
merely  of  proselytes  from  the  heathen,  who  might  easily  have  learned 
the  meaning  of  that  name  from  their  Jewish  teachers,  but  of  Jews  gene- 
rally. Then  again,  it  is  very  proper,  when  Tertullian,  alluding  to  the 
savage  habits  of  the  people  dwelling  in  the  region  of  Pontus,  says  to 
Marcion, — "  Aliud  est,  si  penes  Ponticos,  harbaricm  gentis  infsntes;" — 
but  these  words  are  not  so  suitable  when  applied  to  the  Jews  in  the 
treatise  Adv.  Jvdceoa  ;  "Aliud  eat  si  penes  vos."  Marcion  charged  the 
Demiurgus  with  promising  an  impossibility, — the  birth  by  a  virgin, • 
*•  Sed  et  virginem,  inquit,  natura  parere  non  patitur,  et  tamen  creditor 
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proplieise."  I^ertulliaii  tinswers :  "  £t  merito*"  But  how  could  such  an 
objection,  which  brings  in  question  the  aredibility  of  the  prophet,  befit 
the  lips  of  a  Jewl  "  Sed  et  virginem,  inquitint,  parere  natura  non  pati- 
ttii*,  et  tameh  credendutn  est  prophetes/'  The  Jews  would  rather  from 
the  first  have  attacked  the  corfecttiess  of  the  translation.  In  the  book 
against  Marcion,  the  following  is  quite  proper  {  "  Denique  et  Judsei." 
Where  he  means  to  say,  Lastly,  the  Jews  may  be  refuted  in  their  erro- 
neous exposition  of  the  passage  by  the  same  argument  which  repels 
your  attack  on  the  authority  of  the  prophet.  But  in  the  treatise  Adv. 
Judceos,  where  TertuUiali  must  go  on  to  say  to  the  same  persons, 
*'  Detnque  si  *' . .  ^  these  words  are  inapplicable,  l^rtullian  in  his  bo<^ 
Adv.  Marc,  thus  afgues  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  Isaiah:  "But 
something  wonderful  like  a  (ihild  bom  of  a  vii^^n  ;*'  which  suits  Uie  con- 
nexion, for  thus  the  way  is  cleared  and  the  attention  excited  to  what 
follows,  how  such  extraoidlnary  things  could  be  foretold  of  a  child,^- 
namely,  that  it  was  only  of  a  <ibild  bom  in  so  wonderful  a  manner.  "  In 
signum  ergd  dispi^sita  vitgo  et  mater  merito  creditur,  infans  Vero  bellatolr 
non  seque  *'  (thid  would  iiot  be  very  wonderful  if  it  were  rightly  under- 
stood, not  literally,  but  in  a  spiHtnal  sense).  "  Nee  hoc  utiqtJie  in  signum 
est  nialities  non  assentaturi**  (the  holy  inhocence  of  the  ^ild)  '*  et  hoc 
enim  infantise  est,  sed  accepturi  virtutem  Damasci,"  &e.,  namely,  that 
ih  this  mannelr  it  might  be  predicted  of  such  a  child  of  whom  it  could 
be  said  it  would,  in  the  splritnal  sense  afterwards  investigated,  &c.  The 
interpolatot  of  the  treatise  ^e?t^.  Jud,  seems  here  not  to  have  understood 
fl?ettullian*s  bbscbre  expi^ssions.  In  the  *'  acceptuhim  vlrtates  Damasci," 
which  rightly  undeirstood  according  to  Tertullian-,  must  point  to  some- 
thing extraordinai^,  but  yet  te  no  such  niiracle,  no  '^novitas  mon- 
struosa"  as  a  child  bom  of  a  virgin;  he  thought,  even  in  opposition 
to  what  was  natural,  that  he  must  find  a  "  mirabile  signum "  in  the 
innocence  of  the  child.  Where  Tertullian  has  connected  the  genitive 
"accepturi"  (sciL  infantis)  with  the  preceding, the  interpolator  turns 
it  into  "  acceptorum,"  and  concludes,  <'hoc  est  mirabile  signum." 

•Tertullian  applies  the  passage  in  Isaiah  to  the  coming  of  the  three 
magi,  '*  This  was  the  homage  of  Damascus,  for  Damascus  belonged  to 
Arabia,  the  homage  of  the  kings  of  Arabia ;  for  the  magi  were,  or  sym- 
bolically represented,  kings  (nam  et  magos  reges  fere  habuit  oriens)." 
Hence  Tertullian  says  to  Marcion,  he  should  only  restore  its  original 
form  to  the  gospel  of  truth,  since  he  avowedly  rejected  the  history  of 
Christ's  childhood,  and  let  the  narrative  of  the  magi  retain  its  place — 
then  he  would  find  all  fulfilled.  *'  Bedde  evangelic  veritatis,  quae  pos- 
terior detraxisti.  Maneant  orientales  illi  magi,"  i.  e.  they  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  and  not  be  stmck  out.  But  the  interpolator  in  a 
must  absurd  manner  has  admitted  into  his  compilation  woras  that  only 
suited  Marcion,  without  altering  them  to  suit  their  different  reference, 
and  thus  no  suitable  meaning  can  be  extracted  from  them.  What  can 
this  mean  ]  "  Immo  reddite  veritati  "  {veritaa  surely  refers  only  to  the 
gospel  history)  "  quae  credere  non  vultis."  Then — "  Maneant  orientales 
illi  magL"  Where  should  they  remain?  Pamelius  thought  that  **  ma- 
neant" here  stands  for  ''expectant;"  but  even  this  makes  no  good 
sense ;  and  generally,  on  comparing  these  two  passages,  every  attempt  at 
explanation  must  fail.   In  the  treatise  Adv,  Judcsoa,  cap.  x.  it  was  said 
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the  Messiah,  appearing  as  a  teacher  and  as  opeiating  with  divine  power, 
must  correspond  to  the  predictions  of  the  prophets.  Then  of  both  re- 
ferences it  is  said,  "  Sed  de  utraque  titulo  sic  di^onam ;  itaque  specialiter 
diapungamus  ordinem  coeptum."  But  no  one  can  teU  how  the  gic  hero 
agrees  with  the  itaque  specialiter.  But  if  we  compare  the 'passage  in 
the  third  book  of  Marcion,  we  shall  easily  see  how  the  discrepancy  arose, 
since  the  middle  clause  which  maintains  the  connexion  was  left  out, 
since  it  certainly  did  not  suit  the  contents  of  the  treatise  ^  c2v. /u- 
doioa.  In  the  book  Adv,  Marc  it  reads  thus :  "  Sed  de  utroque  titulo 
sic  disponam,  ut  quoniam  ipswrn  quaque  Mardonis  evangelium  discuti 
placitU  de  speciebua  doctrinarum  et  signorum,  iUttc  differamus  quasi  in 
rem  j^roBsentem  ;  hie  autem  genenillter  expungamus  ordinem  coeptum." 
The  mterpolator  satisfied  himself  with  merely  substituting  for  the  ad- 
yersative  autemt  which  when  the  middle  clause  is  left  out  is  no  longer 
suitable,  an  itaque^  which  yet  forms  no  proper  connexion,  and  instead  of 
generaiiter,  perhaps  led  by  the  spedebus  which  happened  to  meet  his 
eye,  set  down  specialiter,  in  order  to  indicate  that  he  only  wished  here 
to  have  to  do  with  one  species,  namely  the  predicalio.  In  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  the  treatise  Adv,  Judceos,  taken  firom  ch.  viL  of  the 
third  book  Adv,  Marc  with  the  introduction,  so  that  from  this  intro- 
duction the  clauses  that  only  suited  the  book  against  Marcion  are  thrown 
out,  but  what  is  retained  by  no  means  is  as  well  connected  as  in  the  re- 
ference to  the  intermediate  clauses.  In  the  Ado,  Marc,  it  is, — ^"Discat 
nunc  haareticus  ex  abundanti  cum  ipso  licebit  Judseo,  rationem  quoque 
errorum  ejus,  a  quo  ducatum  mutuatus."  In  the  A dv,  Judoeos,— *'  Discito 
nunc  ex  abundantia  errorisvestri  ducatum."  Neither  the  ex  ahundatUi, 
nor  the  dvcatum  is  so  suitable  here  as  in  the  other  work. 
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V.  10      .    . 

U.    23 

xii.  29      .    . 

i.  428 

V.  12      .    . 

1.  239 

xiii.    2      .    ] 

.  139, 141,  u.  116 

T.13       ,     .     , 

1278 

xili.    4, 5  .    . 

i.  488 

V.  16      ... 

1.  82,  240 

xiii.    9-12 

i.  481 

V.16,  20    . 

L  450,  461 

xiF.14      .    , 

.1136,  ii.  167 

V.21      ... 

1.447 

xiv.20      .    . 

i.  444 

vi.    9      ... 

1.274 

>iv.  22,  24 

.      L  133, 134 

vii.    2      .    . 

1.214 

xiv.  26      . 

i.  136 

vii.    5      .    .    , 

L274 

xiv.  80,  81     . 

i.  138 

viL    9,12     .    . 

1.267 

xiv.  34      . 

i.  147 

vii.  14      .    . 

1.269 

XV.    7      .    . 

.      i.  363,  366 

viiL           .    . 

1.276 

XV.    8      . 

i.    88 

viii.   6      .    .    . 

1.270 

XV.  17      . 

i.  449 

viii.   9      .    . 

11.  182 

XV.  19      . 

i.164 

via.  13      .    . 

1.    25 

XV.  27,  28     , 

L630 

viii.  18      .    . 

1277 

XV.  29      . 

ii.  117 

viU.19      .    . 

L165 

XV.  30      . 

i.  264 

ix.  12-15     . 

1.294 

XV.  31      . 

.      1.  272,  273 

X.   7      ... 

I  234,  239 

XV.  32,  85     . 

.      L  261.  262 

X.10      .    . 

L276 

XV.  45      . 

.      L  427,  428 

X.16      .    . 

1. 170 

XV.  46      .    , 

ii.  166 

x.14,16     . 

1.  278 

XV.  60      . 

.    .            ii.483 

xi.    4      ... 

1.238 

XV.  66,  58 

i.  629 

xi.    5      .    . 

1  375 

xvi.          .    . 

1. 142 

xi.    6      .    . 

1.281,li.    90 

xvi.    2      . 

1. 168 

xi    8      .    . 

i  239 

xvi.    7      . 

.    .             i.  266 

xl.    9      .    . 

1.  203,  ii.  161 

xvi.    8      . 

.    .             1.264 

xi.22      .    • 

I   79 

xvLlO      . 

i.266 

xi26,27    - 

L208 
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2  Oon^-^-conUnued, 


Ch.  xi.29 
xi.  80 
zU.  2 
xU.  r 
xii.  12 
xii.  21 
xui.  4 
xiii.l8 
xiT.  16 


VoL  L  219 

i    91 

i  87,  88, 103 

i.  178,  274 

i.  200,  ii.  137 

i.  253 

L  82,  448 

ii.    56 

i.  525 


Ch. 


QjLLlTIAHS. 


i.     1 

i.    6 

i.lO 

i  12,  26 

i.  19 

i.  21 
ii.    2 
it    4-6 
iL    5 
IL    9 
u.  10 
ill2 
ii.l4 
ii.  18 
ii.  19 
ii.20 
ii.  30 
Ui.  10,  21 
ui.  13, 14 
iii.  15,  19 
iii.  19      . 

iU.  26,  28 

iii.  27 
iv.    1 
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V 


IV. 

iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 
iv. 


2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

9 
iv.14 
iv.  16, 18 
T.  5 
V.  6 
V.  11 
T.  18 
V.  16-18 


VoLL    87 

i.214 

L  222 

I    88 

i.352 

i.  128 

i.l04 

ii.  114 

ill6 

L387 

i.226 

u.    25 

il    83 

,212,ii.    83 

i.  462 

i.467 

i.  422 

i.  417,  418 

i.  438,  447 

L  434,  435 

i.  279,  436 

,490,494,495, 

496,  ii.  131 

i.  162 

129,223,515 

i.  278 

i.  4,  441 

i.  447 

i.  465 

L466 

i.  167 

L174 

L215 

i.  478 

i.467 

i.  226,  303 

i.  286,  359 

L468 


QALATULm^-conHnuecL 


Ch.  V.  20 
V.  21 
V.  24 
V.  25 
vi.  6 
vl.  11 
vi  12 
vi.  13 
vi.l5 


VoL  L  243,  421 
i.214 
L467 
i.467 
i.  152 
i.  221 
L  225,  226 
L220 
i.  804 


Ch. 


EPHKSIAirS. 


Ch. 


i.    4 

, 

VoL  i.  521 

LIO 

, 

L  4.  521 

i.  14 

,    , 

i.456 

i.l8 

,    , 

L481 

ii.    9, 

10 

,     , 

L  419,  476 

ii.  14 

,    , 

L    49 

ii.  19, 

20 

L491, 

500,  ii.  146 

iii    3 

,    , 

L214 

iii.    9 

,    , 

L450 

iii.  10 

i.  518,  iL  87, 117 

iii.  18 

,    , 

L475 

iii.  19 

,    , 

L450 

iv.    2 

,    , 

L485 

iv.  11 

L  143, 

150,  ii.  146 

iv.  16 

, 

L  141,  498 

iv.  19 

,     , 

i.  439 

iv.  26 

, 

iL    26 

v.    6, 

6  ! 

,    , 

L  184,  214 

V.  15 

, 

L486 

V.  26, 

26 

i.  406, 

496,  iL  176 

vi.  21 

. 

, 

L329 

Phiuppiahs. 


L    1      . 
L  16-18 
i.  21-24 
iL    3 
ii.    5-9 
iL    6 
iL  10, 11 
iL12 
iii.    5 
iiL    8 
uL12 
iiL  15 
iv.    6 
iv.  12, 18 


VoL  i.  143, 144 

L  317,  318,  372 

L425 

L485 

iL185 

L  419,  448 

L530 

L485 

i.    79 

L   97 

L474 

L  830,  U.  101 

L203 

L178 
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Ch. 


C3i. 


Ch. 


Ch. 


OOLOBSIAVS. 

1  TmofitUJ'— continued. 

i.  20      ...      Vol.  i  631 

Ch.  iv.   a     ... 

Vol.  i.  840 

ii.    1      . 

i.  172 

V.    8-16     .    , 

i.  158 

ii.    3      , 

i.  139 

vil2      .    ,    . 

L162 

ii.    8      . 
ii.  11      . 

i.323 
i.490 

2  TiMOTHT. 

ii.  U      . 

i  488,  462 

Ch.    i   7      ... 

Vol.  i.  486 

U.  16      . 

il57 

ii.  17      .    . 

L834 

ii.  18      . 

i  327 

u.  19,  20     . 

i.492 

ui.    3      . 

.      L  467,  478 

it  21      .    . 

L620 

iii.    4      . 

i.478 

li.23      .    . 

L843 

iii.    5      . 

i.469 

iv.   7, 8  .    . 

i.  846 

iii.  11      . 

i.  490 

iv.  14      .     . 

L347 

iii.  12      . 

i.  485 

iv.  16      .    . 

L834 

iv.    1      . 

i.  488 

iv.l7      .    . 

i.  845 

iv.  15      . 

i.l51 

iv.  18      .    . 

i.  627 

iv.  19      .    . 

i.  209 

1    THXSSiXOKIAKS. 

i.    3      .    .  VoLl476,479 

Titus. 

L    9,10 

i.  180 

Ch.    ii.    6,12     . 

.      Vol.  i.  486 

ii.    9      . 

i.  181 

iii.    4      .    . 

i.460 

ii.  10.  IX 

il80 

Ui    5      .    . 

i.  496 

u.  12      , 

i.  184 

iU.   9      .    . 

i.  842 

ii.  18      . 

i.  185 

iii.    1      . 

i.  195 

Philemon. 

iv.    6      . 

i.  184,  214 

Ver.    28      .    .    . 

V0I.L    79 

iY.     9        . 

iT.  13      .    . 

L462 
ii.  123,  305 

Hbbbbvs, 

V.  12      . 

i.  142 

Ch.ii.    7      .    . 

Vol.  ii.      8 

V.  19      . 

i.  202 

ii.l4      .    . 

iL      7 

V.  21      . 

i.  138,  203 

iii.  6,14.    . 

U.    11 

T.22      . 

i.203 

iiL12      .    . 

ii.     2 

V.  23      . 

i.  421,  427 

UL14      .    . 

u.    11 

V.27      .    , 

ii.l26 

iv.l2      .    . 

ii.    16 

V.7, 8    .    . 

ii.    10 

2  THIfi»ALOKIAHS. 

V.12      .    . 

i.  466 

i.   4      .    .   Vol.  i.  201.  479 

vi.    4      .    . 

ii.  2,  3 

ii.    2      ...             L204 

vi.    5      .    . 

ii.    18 

iii.    2      ...             i.205 

vi.  19      .    . 

u.      3 

iii.17      .    .    .              L206 

vU.19      .    . 

u.  •  8 

vu.  25,26     . 

it      9 

1  Timothy. 

viu.l2      .    . 

ii.      3 

i.   4      .    .    .      V01.L842 

ix.    9      .    . 

ii.      6 

i.    9      . 

1.340 

ix.10      .    . 

ii.     6 

i.  20      . 

L847 

ix.  15      .    . 

u.      3 

ii.  12      . 

i.  147 

ix.28      .    . 

ii.  10, 11 

ii.  15      . 

1841 

X.22      .    . 

ii5,  11 

iii.    1      . 

i.  144 

X.  23,  24    . 

iL    11 

iii.    8      . 

i.    85 

X.  82      .    . 

u.     2 

iv.    1      . 

L340 

X.36      .    . 

ii    11 
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R^BBXWB— continued. 


1  JoHH — eatUinued, 


Gh.  xi.  1, 3    .    .    . 

Tol.  ii.    12 

Ch.    1.    9 

VoL  ii.   46 

xi.40      .    . 

ii.     8 

iL19 

ti.    64 

xii.    2      .    . 

ii    12 

11.22 

1.405 

xu.  22      .    . 

ii.    IS 

11.23 

ii.    66 

xii.  23      .    . 

ii.     6 

11.28 

IL    63 

xii.  28      .    .    . 

ii.3,6 

ill.    2 

IL  48, 58,  267 

xui.    9      .    . 

ii.     2 

IIL    9 

11.    45 

xiii.l6      .    . 

ii.     6 

iu.  16 

ii.   48 

xiii.2e      .     . 

it     8 

iu.l7 

11.   49 

xiiL23      .    . 

L847 

ilL24 

iL    66 

iv.    1 

1.890 

Jambs 

It.    4 

iL   45 

Ch.  1.     4, 18,  21 

.Vol.  U.  19,  22 

It.  10, 19 

iL   48 

i.    6      .    . 

L355 

V.    3 

, 

iL   43 

L    9,10     . 

L864 

V.    4 

, 

iL   48 

i.  13,  16    . 

ii.    27 

V.    6 

, 

L406 

il9      .    . 

i.866 

V.  16 

, 

iL   47 

i.  25      .    . 

u.  20,  21,  22 

V.18 

, 

IL  45 

ii.   7      .    .    . 
ii.    8      .    . 

1.364 
ii.    21 

2  Jorai 

ii.  18,  26    . 

ii.    17 

Ver.   7 

, 

,        , 

VoL  L  409 

iii.    1,2  .    . 

i.  865 

9 

. 

iL    66 

iu.    2      .    . 
iT.    7, 8  .    . 
V.  12      .    .    . 

ii.    22 
ii.    26 
ii.    25 

Ver.   6 

8  JOHH 

Vol.U.   68 

9 

, 

,        , 

L409 

1  Pbtb 

a. 

JUDB. 

Ch.    i.    5      .    . 

Vol.  i.  466 

Ver.    1 

VoL  L  361 

ii.    9      .    . 

i.  129 

17 

, 

, 

L892 

ii.  10      .    . 

i.  874 

iii.  21      .    . 

i.  162 

RlVniATIONS. 

iv.    3—5     . 

i.374 

Ch.    i.    9 

, 

,        , 

Vol.  L  399 

iv.ll      .    . 

il32 

ii.    2, 

20, 

24  . 

L390;iL161 

V.    1,2.    .    . 

1.143 

vi.    9 

L  399;  11.168 

V.  13      .    .    . 

1.381 

vii.    4 

L898;1L162 

xii.  11 

L399 

2  Pbtw 

R. 

xiii.    3 

L397 

Ch.     i.l4      .    , 

.    Vol  i.  876 

xiv.    4 

L398 

ui.  16      .    . 

1.376 

xvii.    8 

L897 

xvii.  16 

L898 

IJOHS 

. 

xz.    4 

L899jiL168 

Ch.    I    5     .    .    . 

Vol.li.   36 

xxL14 

L4I0 

s  n. 
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A7aircu,  i.  23,  28,  249. 

&77€Aot,  i.  55. 

ay la,  i.  166, 

dyioi.  i.  491. 

iJiia<l>opov,  i.  478. 

ifufAoi,  i.  160. 

hKoSafna,  i.  165. 

&,Kptfiws  7r€pt7rar€7v,  i.  486. 

atW  otroSf  ii.  6. 

aictfi' /ucWw,  ii.  6. 

ofxapria,  i.  252 ;  ii.  46. 

dfcurrotxctoHriSi  i.  194. 

drnp  ^^oytos,  i.  229. 

difoxn  rov  deov,  i.  453. 

dy^pua,  i.  487. 

A'Spifeo-aoi,  i.  487. 

dvri\7pp€ts,  i.  35, 141. 

dmaros,  i.  138, 134. 

airofcoXui^is,   I  49,  138,  137,  149, 

437. 
dwoKa^inffus  Kvptov,  L  137. 
'A^iSio,  1  91. 
*Apfio<rrcUf  L  144. 
dpxteyy9\os,  i.  325. 

'Ao'iof^xcu,  i.  272. 
dtptffu,  L  109,  454. 

Bapya^fltf,  i.  88. 
fiatrnfffia,  1.  491* 

V\wraat$  \dKuv,  i.  12, 16, 17, 188, 

135, 187. 
yvwris,  i.  49, 139,  840. 

A^iTPov  Kvpiov,  i.  28. 
8cun8ou/u0V,  i.  189. 


dficriBaifiovia,  L  189, 190. 

diadrjKri,  i.  5. 

^toicovot,  i.  80. 

dtoucoveiv  rpcnrtfcus,  i.  88. 

Stoucptais  Tryevfiarwv,  i.  187. 

hatnropa,  i.  281,  374. 

$lSa(^icaXo^  >  i.  38,  133, 185, 136, 

St9a(ricaXia,  f      138,  149,  152. 

5i8axi?,  i.  150. 

8<icaio(rwij,  i.  416,  417,  457,  478, 

488;  ii.  47.^ 
BiKatov  Kcu  urov,  L  488. 
HiKOMfia,  i.  446. 
^uccuuctSt  i.  446,  456  ;  ii.  18. 
Bo^a,  ii.  88. 
BovKfia,  L  433. 
Bov\€veiv,  i.  488. 


*E/3po«os,  i.  79. 

^ei^,  i.  281. 

iKKKrnrta,  i.  863,  490,  498,  495;  ii. 

53. 
iKK\7i<ria  ivrtf  olKtf,  i.  151. 
4\€ay,  i.  142. 
iWrfvurrriSf  i.  79. 
iKirts,  i.  479. 

iiruTKonoi,  i.  143, 144, 149, 296. 
iirtpoynifMf  i.  162. 
^jOTa,  ii.  16. 
ipya  yofiov,  i.  419. 
cp7a  dyaBa,  i.  419. 
ipfirivcia,  i.  137. 

fyfl7IV€VS,   i.  10. 

ipfi7iy€VTriSf  i.  10. 

IpX^trdat  Bi*  ol/mros,  8i  dSoros,  i.  406. 

ci$a77€X«rrai,  i.  148. 
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ciJayycXiov  wytv/MriKOV,  it  51. 
€(p€aia  ypofi/jMra,  i.  215. 

Zei/s,  i.  112. 
fwr/,  i.  416. 

'Hfxdpai  rivht  i.  90. 
7)f*4pai  iKcwait  i.  90. 

&ri<ravpfuVf  i.  158. 

'lUtanai,  i.  134. 

*IlC€T72S,    i.  68. 

iKaafjLOs,  ii.  40. 

K€voi  \0701,  i.  168,  184. 
icArjTOi,  ii.  40. 
Koivtoviat  i.  24. 
KOff/MSt  i.  486,  491. 
KvfiepyriaiSt  i.  141, 148. 

A070J,  i.  58,  62,  401. 
Xaos,  i.  281. 

Maerjraif  i.  218. 
ULera^idovSi  i.  142. 
fitra^u,  i.  109. 

Neorrcpoi,  i.  80. 
vfavicTKotf  i.  30. 
vo.aos,  i.  260,  417,  418,  461—464; 

ii.  20. 
vovst  i-  l^^t  135. 

Oi/coSo/uety,  i.  491. 
oiKovixfvrji  i.  100. 
ol  Tou  xptf^oUf  i.  233,  234. 
ol  Tov  'loKwiBov,  i.  234. 
6irra(naif  i.  137. 

riapco-tj,  i.  194.  454. 
vapaKKTjTOS,  i.  58. 
vapovaia,  i.  526,  528 ;  IL  58. 
vfidapxoi/yreSf  i.  46. 


irwrrij,  i.  49, 141,  460  ;  ii.  17. 
7r\7ipoffia  rod  xP^'^ou,  ruv  Ktupw, 

L  4. 
Tvevfia,  I  132,  135,  136. 
Toifievesi  i.  149,  150. 
TTpcafivTfpoi,  i.  31. 
trpotrevxrif  i.  175. 
Trpoawxv  *lo9(ni<p,  L  58. 
irpo^t}Tcta<,  i.  38, 135. 
7rpo<f>riT€V€Wf  i.  133. 
vptoTov  'lovBaupt  i*  106. 

'Piy/io,  i.  62. 

2op|,  i.  467,  468. 
vapKiKa,  i.  161,  465. 
(n}/icta,  i.  132. 
(ro0ia,  i.  139,  486. 
voipioF  iriTfiv,  i.  140,  232. 
aroix^Ta  rov  KotrpLOV,  1.  323,  465. 
vvfiToaia  <pt\iKat  1.  249. 
awayayT)f  i.  363. 
ffufiariicri  yvpLvatria,  i.  340. 
awppoviiv,  i.  486. 
aaxppoovvrj,  i.  486. 

<T(a<ppOVl(TfXOSf  i.  486. 

TcAc^a,  ii.  18. 

tios  irapaK\Ti(r€tcSf  i.  38. 
vioj  irpo<pr]T€tas,  L  38. 
viodetrui,  i.  477. 
wrtptoov,  i.  6. 
inropxnrn,  i.  479,  487. 

VwXi?,  i.  132. 

^ai^epaxrts,  i.  437. 
<f>av€p<a<ris  rod  irvevfiaros,  i.  131. 
<t>t\o(ro<}>ia,  i.  321,  340. 
(ppoyjifTiSf  i.  487. 

Xapurfia,  1.  131,  470. 


m. 
GENEKAL  INDEX. 


Absolution,  Tertallian's  views  respect- 
ing,  it.  394. 

Abyssinia,  introduction  of  the  Gospel 
into,  i.  64. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  its  authorship, 
ii.  186. 

Agabus,  the  prophet,  foretells  an  ap- 
proaching famine,  i.  100. 

Agapae,  or  love-feasts,  i.  23,  166,  249; 
ii.  411. 

Agrippa  II.,  Paul's  examination  before 
him,  i.  309. 

Alexander,  a  ring-leader  at  Ephesus, 
i.  271,  347. 

Alexandrine  Jewish  theology,  ii.  18. 

Ananias,  a  Jewish  merchant,  converts 
King  Izates,  i.  103. 

Ananias  and  Sapphira,  their  fate,  i.  27. 

Ananias,  high-priest,  Paul's  conduct  be- 
fore him,  i.  307. 

Ananias,  of  Damascus,  i.  84,  90;  ii.  99. 

Ananus,  high-priest,  i.  366. 

Angelic  appearances  under  the  new  dis- 
pensation, i.  70. 

Atigelolatry  professed  by  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, i.  325. 

Antignostikus,  orthe  spirit  of  TertuUian, 
and  an  introduction  to  his  writings, 
ii.  191. 

Antioch,  the  Church  there  distinguished 
as  the  Gentile  mother-church,  i.  100 ; 
controversy  between  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  Christians,  209—213. 

Apocalypse,  when  written,  i.  389;  its 
author,  396. 

Apollo,  one  of  his  prophetesses  dispos- 
sessed by  Paul,  i.  176. 

ApoUos,  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  forms  an 
anti-Pauline  party  at  Corinth,  i.  229» 
238, 264. 

Apollos,  one  of  John's  disciples,  ii.  128. 

Apostles,  their  oflSce  and  employment, 
i.  148. 

Aquila  and  Priscilla,  a  Christian  society 
met  in  their  house,  1.  151 ;  their  inter- 
view with  Paul  at  Corinth.  197. 

Aratus,  the  poet,  quoted  by  Paul,  i.  193. 

Areopagus  at  Athens,  i.  188. 

Arnold  (Dr.),  his  sermons  quoted,  ii.  154. 

Artemis  worshipped  at  Ephesus,  i.  215, 
271. 

Artemonites,  L  283. 

Asiarchs,  their  office  at  Ephesus,  i.  272. 


Astrology,  a  forbidden  art,  according  to 

TertuUian,  ii.  229. 
Athens  visited  by  Paul,  i.  186;  its  altar 

dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  190. 

Baptism,  the  rite  of  admission  into  the 
Christian  Church,  i.  20,  161 ;  probably 
only  one  baptismal  formula,  21,  161; 
performed  by  immersion,  161;  practice 
of  infant  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
Church,  162;  ii.  117;  substitutionary 
baptism  for  the  dead,  i.  164;  its  two- 
fold reference  to  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ,  494 ;  designated  re- 
generation, ii.  54 ;  the  sacramental  oath 
taken  at  baptism,  213,  218;  its  neces- 
sity, 325;  the  validity  of  heretical 
baptism.  331 ;  by  whom  to  be  adminis- 
tered, 333 ;  Tertullian's  work  De  Bap- 
tumo,  325—339. 

Baijesus,  an  itinerant  Jewish  goes,  i.  107. 

Barnabas,  Paul's  coadjutor,  i.  98;  ii.  97; 
visits  Antioch,  i.  99;  ii.  104;  Cyprus, 
i.  105;  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  108;  sepa- 
rates ftom  Paul,  169. 

Bartholomew's  mission  to  India,  1.  95 ; 
takes  Matthew's  Gospel  with  him,  ib. 

Bercea  visited  by  Paul  and  Silas,  i.  185. 

Bishops,  overseers  of  the  whole  Church, 
i.  143;  their  duties,  145, 152;  in  what 
sense  successors  of  the  apostles,  ii.  394. 

Caius,  the  Roman  presbyter,  his  testi- 
mony respecting  the  graves  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  i.  380. 

Catechumens,  Tertullian's  treatise  D« 
Speetaculis  written  for  their  preserva- 
tion, ii.  217. 

Cathedra  Petri  in  Rome,  1.  380. 

Celibacy,  its  first  manifestation,  i.  246 ; 
why  recommended  by  Paul  in  certain 
cases,  248,  261. 

Cerinthus,  heretic,  L  325,  392—394. 

Charisms,  or  gifts  for  the  ministry  of  the 
word,  i.  132—144;  ii.  115;  for  the 
government  of  the  Church,  i.  140—147 ; 
the  gift  of  working  miracles,  141. 

Christ,  his  incarnation,  ii.  36—37 ;  mira 
cles,  38 ;  various  collections  of  his  life 
and  discourses  possessed  by  his  imme- 
diate disciples,  i.  94,  241,  415  ;  his 
speedy  reappearance  expected  by  the 
early  Christians,  183,  203—205,  246, 
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261,  365 ;  work  of  redemption  accom- 
plished by  him,  444 :  his  humiliation 
and  glorification,  446;  his  sufierlngs, 
11.  39;  death,  40;  and  resurrection.  :. 
449,  455;  11.  52;  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  1. 504 ;  the  beUef  of  his  divinity 
essential  to  Christianity,  505  ;  his  vic- 
tory over  the  kingdom  of  evil,  511. 

Christ-party,  In  the  Church  of  Corinth, 
noticed,  1.  232-  240. 

Christian  Church,  Its  foundation  In  Pa- 
lestine, 1.  1—20;  the  first  germ  of  its 
constitution,  20 — 40;  the  mixed  cha- 
racter of  the  first  converts,  21 ;  its  rites 
and  ceremonies,  20 — 27, 156 — 166 ;  ec- 
clesiastical oflicers,  30—40,  128—134 ; 
their  consecration,  154;  election,  155; 
the  outward  condition  of  the  primitive 
Church,  41—56 ;  the  division  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  114 
— 116 ;  the  ecclesiastical  usages  of  the 
GentUe  Christians,  128—168;  Christians 
of  one  city  formed  a  local  Church,  151 ; 
Pauline  idea  of  the  Church,  489 ;  its 
contests  with  Gnosticism,  11. 199 ;  the 

{)ower  committed  to  it  to  bind  and  to 
oose,  394. 
Christians,  the  popular  hatred  against 
them  in  early  times,  il.  209,  241 ;  per- 
nicious Influence  of  their  visiting  the 
public  theatre,  221 ;  their  commercial 
transactions,  231. 
Christianity,  its  dififuslon  from  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  among  heathen  nations, 

I.  57—413;  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Peter,  61,  66—76,  372;  by  Paul,  77— 
348;  John  the  Evangelise,  388 — 413; 
its  gradual  development,  182 ;  purifies, 
but  does  not  dissolve,  the  social  rela- 
tions of  its  converts,  262 ;  not  merely 
a  new  law,  but  a  new  internal  creation, 

II.  22. 

Civil  government,  a  divine  ordinance, 
i.  286. 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  his  Stromata 
quoted,  il.  209. 

Clemens  Romanus,  the  antiquity  of  his 
first  Epistle,  1.  240. 

Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  on  Paul's  visit 
to  tlie  boundaries  of  the  West,  1.  332  ; 
on  the  martyrdom  of  Peter,  378. 

Clementlne8,lef;endary  documents,  i.  282, 
324,879;  11.149. 

CeUn  (Dr.  V.),  his  interview  with  Ne- 
ander,  U.  197. 

Colossse,  the  Church  there  founded  by 
Epaphras,  1.  319 ;  Philemon  the  over- 
seer of  it,  315;  troubled  with  false 
teachers,  319;  whom  Paul  opposed, 
823 ;  Paul's  Epistle  to  this  Church,  con- 
veyed by  Tychlcus,  328;  ii.  145. 

Commerce,  how  far  Christians  may  en- 
gage in  it,  il.  231. 

Community  of  goods  in  the  early  Church, 
1  25 ,  ii.  64. 

Con^rmation.    See  Imposition  of  hands. 


Consecration  to  Church  offices,  how  con- 
ducted, i  154. 

Corinth,  the  metropolis  of  Achaia,  visited 
by  Paul,  1.  196 ;  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
literature  and  philosophy,  197;  divi- 
sions in  the  Church,  227—253 ;  Paul's 
two  epistles  to  this  Church,  254 — 273 ; 
ease  of  the  incestuous  mrson,  268, 275 : 
ii.  134. 

Cornelius,  the  centurion,  1.  66 — 76,  97; 
11.  86,  93. 

Creation,  a  revelation  of  God.  ii.  494. 

Cross,  the  early  use  of  the  sign,  by  Chris- 
tians, ii.  274,  483. 

Cyrillus  Lucarls,  on  the  diflference  be- 
tween Paul  and  James  on  JustificatioQ, 
i.857. 

Damascus,  sometime  a  Roman  province, 

i.  83,  92. 
Deaconesses,  their  fiinctious,  i.  143, 153. 
Deacons,  their  appointment,  i.  30—85; 

duties,  143. 
Decrees,  the  Divine,  1.  520. 
Demoniacal  posseiision,  1.  177. 
Dies  stationarii,  11.  406, 416. 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  his  state> 

ment  respecting  Peter's  martyrdom,  L 

379. 
Diotrephes,  his  character,  i.  409. 
Docetlsm,  an  heresy,  1.  401,  405. 
Duumvirs,  or  magistrates,  i.  178. 

Easter  festival,  whether  observed  by  the 
first  Christians,  i.  160 ;  certainly  by 
John,  389. 

Elders,  or  presbyters,  their  appointment, 
1.  30, 144. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  11.  486. 

Eleutherus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  favours 
Montanism,  11.  518. 

Enoch,  the  apocryphal  book  of,  quoted 
by  Tertullian,  ii.  229. 

Epaphras,  Paul's  pupil,  i.  171 :  and  fel- 
low-prisoner, 319. 

Epaphroditus,  messenger  of  the  Philip- 
plan  Church,  1.  330. 

Ephesus  described,  1.  215;  visited  by 
Paul,  216:  repentance  of  the  Jewish 
exorcists,  217 ;  popular  tumult  against 
Paul,  27 f;  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Church, 
329 ;  ii.  146 ;  a  metropolitical  Church, 
i.  330. 

Epicurean  philosophers  at  Athens,  1. 187. 

Episcopoi.    See  Bishops. 

Essenes,  their  distinctive  tenets,  L  320. 

Excommunication,  an  act  of  the  whole 
Church,  1.  146. 

Exorcists  at  Ephesus  converted,  i.  217. 

Faith,  the  nature  of,  i.  458 ;  ii.  11 ;  as 
exemplified  in  Abraham,  i.  459 :  the 
governing  principle  of  the  Christian 
life,  460,  470 ;  11.  41 ;  its  fruits  (divine) 
love,  i.  475;  hope,  478;  and  know- 
ledge, 479;   the   Intimate  connexion 
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between  faith  and  works,  ii.  17;  over- 
comes the  world,  42. 

Famine  in  Palestine,  a.d.  44,  i.  100. 

Felix,  procurator,  i.  297;  Paul's  exam- 
ination before  him,  308. 

Females  excluded  as  public  teachers,  i. 
147 ;  ii.  335 ;  on  the  veiling  of  females. 
418. 

Festivals,  on  their  observance,  i.  158. 

Forged  epistles  not  uncommon  in  the 
first  century,  i.  204;  for  this  reason 
Paul  added  his  autograph,  206. 

Gains,  overseer  of  a  Church,  i.  409. 

Galatian  churches,  i.  174;  Paul's  Epistle 
to  them,  214,  221 ;  anti-Pauline  ten- 
dency in  these  Churches,  219. 

Galileans,  Christians  frequently  so  called, 
i.  14,  17. 

Gallio,  deputy  of  Achaia,  frustrates  the 
attempt  of  the  Jews  against  Paul,  i. 
201 

Gamaliel,  one  of  the  Sanhedrim,  i. 
46— 4i);ii  71. 

Gladiatoi;ial  shows,  Tertullian's  abhor- 
rence of  them,  ii.  203,  209,  213,  215  ; 
apologies  made  by  Christians  for  at- 
tending them,  218. 

Gnostics,  Judaizing,  i.  390,  324. 

Goetae,  a  mystical  sect,  1.  57,  107,  216. 

Gospel,  contrasted  with  the  law,  i.  461. 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to,  its  authorship,  i. 
347, 362 ;  doctrinal  character,  ii.  1—15 ; 
its  author,  1 ;  points  of  difference  be- 
tween Paul  and  the  author  of  the 
Epistle,  3  ;  allusions  in  it  to  the  high- 
priesthood  of  Christ,  8. 

Heathenism,  a  development  of  nature,  L 
437 ;  its  partial  fulfilment  of  the  law, 
438. 

Hegesippus,  historian,  i.  354,  355. 

Hermas,  shepherd  of,  i.  282. 

Hermogenes,  TertuUian's  work  against, 
ii.  446 ;  some  account  of  him,  450. 

Herod  Agrippa,  Governor  of  Judea,  i. 
101. 

Humility,  true  and  false,  i.  483. 

Idolatry,  as  defined  by  Tertullian,  ii.  225. 

Image  worship,  Tertullian's  exceptions 
to,  ii.  227. 

Imposition  of  hands,  on  the  newly-bap- 
tized, 1.  218 ;  used  at  the  consecration 
to  any  ecclesiastical  office,  154. 

Infant  baptism  unknown  in  the  early 
church,  i.  162 ;  first  recognised  in  the 
third  century,  163—166;  ii.ll7;  Ter- 
tullian's Judgment  on  infant  baptism, 
336. 

Inspiration,  different  kinds  of,  i.  139. 

Intermediate  state  of  the  soul  between 
death  and  the  resurrection,  i.  524—527. 

James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  i.  116,  210; 
ii.  109 ;  advises  Paul  to  conciliate  the 


Jewish  Christians,  i.  301 :  his  eharac 
ter,  349 ;  whether  related  to  our  Lord, 
350 ;  led  the  life  of  a  Nazarene,  354 ; 
his  martyrdom,  366 ;  epistle,  357 — 367, 
ii.  151 ;  the  doctrine  inculcated  in  it, 
15 ;  contrasted  with  the  Pauline  view 
of  Justification,  16 ;  the  apparent  differ- 
ences between  the  two  apostles,  23; 
his  sacerdotal  dress,  160. 

Jason  of  Thessalonica  lodges  Paul,  i.  1 84. 

Jerome,  his  partiality  for  the  Roman 
Church,  ii.  205. 

Jerusalem,  the  first  council  held  there,  i. 
116—125;  ii.  109—114. 

Jews,  originally  distinguished  from  Gen- 
tiles, i.  437 ;  the  predominance  of  the 
sensuous  element  in  their  religious 
life,  440 ;  the  number  of  converts  to 
Christianity  during  the  primitive  age, 
301. 

John,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  1.  384; 
amiable  character,  386 ;  wore  the  peta- 
lum,  387 ;  Lesser  Asia  the  scene  of  his 
labours,  388;  ii.  159  ;  his  conflicts  with 
Cerinthus,  i.  894,  401;  banished  to 
Patmos,  395;  was  he  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse?  896;  ii.  162;  the  general 
character  of  Jolm's  writings,  1. 399 ;  his 
Gospel,  400;  first  epistle,  403;  its  ob- 
ject, ii.  47;  second  epistle,  i.  408;  third 
epistle,  409;  various  traditions  respect- 
ing John,  411 ;  character  of  his  theo- 
logy, ii.  28 ;  contrasted  with  Paul,  47. 

John  the  Baptist,  Paul  meets  twelve  of 
his  disciples  at  Ephesus,  i.  217;  ii  128. 

John,  the  presbyter,  i.  396,  408;  ii.  163. 

Judaism,  a  preparative  dispensation,  i, 
434. 

Jude,  the  Epistle  of,  its  authorship,  i. 
392. 

Justification  and  sanctiOcation,  i.  470; 
justification  by  faith  alone  as  taught 
by  Paul,  1184,211;  ii.4. 

Kingdom  of  God,  its  idea  and  extent,  i. 
500—508 ;  its  opposition  to  the  king- 
dom of  evil,  509—513;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  God  till  its 
final  completion,  514—522. 

Libellos  pacis  granted  to  the  Lapsi,  ii. 
211. 

Liturgical  forms,  their  early  adoption,  ii. 
221. 

Logos,  the  idea  of  the,  i.  504. 

Lord's  day,  symbolical  practices  observed 
on  that  day,  ii.  278. 

Lord's  prayer,  Tertullian's  paraphrase, 
ii.  312. 

Lord's  Supper,  its  celebration  connected 
with  the  Agapse,  L  166,  249 ;  a  feast  of 
commemoration,  and  a  pledge  of  con- 
stant communion  with  Christ,  496—498; 
designated  as  eating  the  flesh  and 
drinking  the  blood  of  C\vt\».l^yL.^«k\'*:k 
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adminiatration  in  poit-ftpottolie  times, 

272. 
Love,  the  fruit  of  faith,  i.  475;  greater 

than  faith  and  hope,  482. 
Lucian  quoted,  i.  107;  ii.  105. 
Luke,  the  evangelist,  i.  175;  ii.  119;  his 

character  as  an  historian,  209 ;  sent  to 

Corinth  bv  Paul  with  an  epistle,  277. 
Lydia,  of  Thyatira,  i.  175. 

Maintenance  of  ministers  the  duty  of  the 
Church,  i.  152.  180,  300. 

Marcion,  his  spurious  Gospel,  L  96; 
character,  410;  polemical  controver- 
sies with  Tertullian,  ii.  488 ;  a  repre- 
sentative of  Protestantism,  490. 

Mark,  the  companion  of  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, i.  125, 168;  Peter's  interpreter 
and  companion,  10,  S81,  SU2. 

Marriage  and  celibacy,  different  views 
respecting,  i.  246,  261;  controversy 
respecting  second  marriages,  ii.  375— 
389. 

Mars'  hill,  Paul's  discourse  at,  i.  188 — 
194. 

Martyrs,  their  deaths  commemorated,  ii. 
273. 

Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  her  sisters, 
i.  384. 

Matthew's  Gospel,  possessed  by  Bar- 
tholomew in  India,  i.  95. 

Meats  offered  to  idols,  disputes  resjtecting, 
i.  242,  260. 

Mental  with  manual  labour  commended, 
i.  181. 

Michael,  archangel,  oratories  dedicated 
to  him,  i.  326. 

Miletus,  Paul  convenes  a  meeting  of  the 
Ephesian  episcopi,  i.  295. 

Miltiades,  the  rhetorician,  ii.  488. 

Miracles  connected  with  the  first  develop- 
ment of  Christianity,  ii.  106. 

Missionaries,  or  evangelists,  their  em- 
ployment, i.  148. 

Monarchians,  i.  283. 

Montanism  opposed  to  Gnosticism,  ii. 
200. 

Muller,  (Dr.  Julius,)  Neander  dedicates 
Antignostikus  to  him,  ii.  193. 

Nazarite  vow  made  bv  Paul,  i.  207. 

Nero's  persecution  of  the  Christians,  i. 

syr. 

Kicolaitanes,  sensual  heretics,  i.  390. 
Niebuhr,  his  admiration  of  Tertullian,  ii. 
206. 

Pallium,  Tertullian's  work  on  it,  11.  423. 

Papias,  bishop  of  Hlerapolis,  on  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark,  i.  382. 

Patripassians,  Tertullian's  disputes  with 
them,  ii.  510. 

Paul,  the  apostle,  his  early  life,  i.  78; 
a  skilftil  dialectician,  231 ;  conversion, 
83;  goes  into  Arabia,  91 ;  ii.  94 :  visits 
Jerusalem,  i.  92;  ii.  95  ;  obtains  a  col- 
iection  of  our  Lord's  discQUX«««f  1. 94^ 


415 ;  ii.  103 ;  returns  to  Tarsus  and 
Cilicia,  98 ;  accompanied  by  Barnabas, 
be  visits  Cyprus,  105;  Aiitioch  in 
Pisidia,  108 ;  heals  a  cripple  at  Lystra, 
HI:  Paul  and  Barnabas  supposed  to 
be  Zeus  and  Hermes,  112;  present  at 
the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  116 ;  it  109; 
opposed  to  festive  observances,  L  158; 
his  second  missionary  Journey,  168; 
separates  from  Barnabas,  169  ;  his 
bodUy  sufierings,  172,  226;  converts 
Lydia,  1 75 ;  casts  out  a  spirit  of  divina- 
tion, 176;  scourged  at  Philippi,  178; 
claims  the  privilegeof  a  Roman  citizen, 
179;  visits  Thessalonica,  179;  bis  un- 
tiring zeal,  185;  visits  Athens,  186; 
his  discourse  on  Mars'  Hill,  18S— 194; 
proceeds  to  Corinth,  196 ;  cited  before 
Gallio,  201;  his  first  episUe  to  the 
Thessalonians,  202 ;  his  second  epistle, 
204;  his  controversy  with  Peter,  210; 
revisits  Antioch,  209—213;  proceeds 
to  Ephesus.  215 ;  his  Epistle  to  the 
Cralatians,  214,  221 ;  controversy  with 
Apollos,  230;  second  visit  to  Corinth, 
254 ;  sends  two  epistles  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, 254—273 ;  a  spurious  epistle  of 
Paul's  still  retaine«)  by  the  Armenian 
Church,  256 ;  his  wish  to  visit  Rome 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  265;  tumult  at 
Ephesus  against  Paul,  271;  ii.  187; 
his  Journey  to  Macedonia,  i.  274 ;  vin- 
dicates his  apostolic  character,  277; 
proceeds  to  Achaia,  278 ;  his  last  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  292 ;  at  Miletus  he 
convenes  the  Ephesian  episcopi,  295 ; 
proceeds  to  Csesarea  Stratonis,  301; 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  301;  interview 
with  James,  301 ;  undertakes  a  Naza- 
rite's  vow,  305;  his  conduct  before 
Ananias,  307 ;  imprisoned  for  two  years 
by  Felix,  308;  brought  before  Agrippa. 
309;  arrivalat  Rome,  311;  duration  of 
his  confinement  there,  312;  his  relation 
to  the  Roman  state,  314;  his  meth-d 
of  refuting  error,  326 ;  ii.  145 ;  sends 
epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephe- 
sians,  i.  328;  ii.  146;  opposes  the 
Judaizing  Gnostics,  i.  391 ;  released 
from  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
336;  visits  Crete,  341;  ii.  149;  his 
second  confinement  at  Rome,  L  344, 
379;  martyrdom,  347;  his  character 
contrasted  with  James's,  349;  ii  151; 
his  progressive  knowledge,  i.  528 ;  not 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, ii.  1 ;  his  views  of  Justification 
contrasted  with  those  of  James,  23; 
pre-eminently  the  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, 110. 
Pauline  doctrine,  i.  415 ;  Justification  and 
works  of  the  law,  418 ;  ii.  4 :  meaning 
of  the  word  o-ap$,  i.  420;  human  de- 
pravity, 422;  the  fall  of  man,  424; 
connexion  between  death  and  sin,  426: 
revelation  of  God  in  creation,  428 ;  the 
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twofold  principle  in  man,  429 ;  the  state 
of  bondage,  4S1 ;  the  true  use  of  the 
moral  law,  435 ;  hindrances  and  con- 
ditions of  salvation  in  both  Jews  and 
heathens,  489—444 ;  the  work  of  re- 
demption by  Christ,  444-457;  the 
appropriation  of  salvation  by  faith, 
458 — 466 ;  the  new  life  proceeding  ttora 
faith,  467 — 470 ;  the  principles  of  the 
new  life,  Faith,  Love,  Hope,  471 — 482; 
special  Christian  virtues  proceeding 
from  these  principles,  483 — 488;  the 
Church  and  the  Sacraments  of  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper,  489—498 ; 
the  kingdom  of  God :  its  idea  and  ex- 
tent, 499—509 ;  the  opposition  of  the 
Idngdom  of  God  to  the  kingdom  of 
evil,  509—513 ;  the  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  till  its  final  comple- 
tion, 514 — 522;  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  522—528 ;  the  end  of  the 
mediatorial  kingdom,  and  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things,  529—531. 

Pentecost,  the  origin  of  this  feast,  i.  5 ; 
the  outpouring  of  the  HolySpirit  during 
its  celebration,  2—20. 

Peregrinus  Proteus,  his  voluntary  mar- 
tyrdom, ii.  213. 

Perfection,  Christian,  ii.  45. 

Petalum,  or  golden  front-plate,  worn  by 
John,  i.  387  ;  ii.  159. 

Peter,  the  apostle,  his  parentage,  i.  368 ; 
character,  369;  call  to  the  apostleship, 
370;  a  married  man,  381;  discdurse 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  18 ;  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim,  44;  visits  the 
churches  founded  at  Lydda,  Joppa, 
and  Csesarea  Stratonis,  66;  his  Jewish 

firejudices,  66;  his  vision  at  Joppa, 
2;  his  interview  with  Cornelius,  74; 
reprimanded  by  Paul,  211 ;  his  labours 
in  propagating  the  gospel,  372 ;  his 
First  Epistle,  374;  ii.  155;  on  the 
canonicity  of  his  Second  Epistle,  i.  376 ; 
martyrdom,  377 :  on  the  tradition  of 
his  visit  to  Rome,  378 ;  ii.  155 ;  and  of 
his  wife's  martyrdom,  i.  382;  pre- 
eminently the  apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision, ii.  110. 

Pharaoh  a  wamhig  to  the  Jews,  i.  519. 

Philemon,  overseer  of  the  church  at 
Colosss,  i.  315. 

Philip,  the  deacon,  his  preaching  and 
miracles  at  Samuia,  i.  59 ;  visits  Ethi- 
opia, 64. 

Philippi,  the  church  there  visited  by 
Paul,  i.  175—179,  295. 

Philippian  jailor,  bis  conversion  by  Paul, 
i.  178. 

Philo,  on  the  power  of  the  Logos,  ii.  14. 

Phoebe,  deaconess  at  Cenchraea,  i.  279. 

Polytheism,  its  character,  i.  191. 

Praxeas,  his  doctrinal  views,  i.  283 ;  ii. 
518;  Tertullian's  controversies  with 
him,  520. 


Prayer,  the  canonical  hours,  ii.  322. 
Presbyters,  or  eldeis,  their  appointment, 

i.  30,  35,  144. 
Proculus,  a  Chr'stian  slave,  ii.  265. 
Proculus,  a  zealous  advocate  of  Mon- 

tanism,  ii.  488. 
Prophets  in  the  early  Church,  their  gifts 

and  offices,  i.  38,  138. 
Proselytes  of  the  Gate»  1.  68, 122. 

Resurrection,  opponents  of  the  doctrine 
in  the  Corinthian  Church,  i.  250,  523 ; 
the  doctrine  denied  by  the  Gnostics, 
ii.  478,  483;  analogies  in  nature  for 
this  doctrine,  485. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the,  on  the  canon- 
icity of  the  last  two  chapters,  i.  26.5, 
279;  sunmiary  of  its  leading  topics, 
283—292 ;  chap.  ix.  expounded,  516. 

Rome,  the  Church  of,  its  earliest  mem- 
bers, i.  279;  Patil's  intention  to  visit 
them,  265,  279;  the  Pauline  doctrine 
originally  professed  there,  283 ;  Paul's 
epistle  to  them,  279—292;  called 
Babylon,  by  Peter,  873;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse,  381 ;  ii.  155 ;  on  Peter  and 
Paul's  martyrdom  at  Rome,  i.  379. 

Sacramental  principle  developed  in  John, 
i.  387;  by  Tertullian,  ii.  271. 

Sadduceeism  described,  i.  251. 

Samaria,  introduction  of  the  gospel  into, 
i.57. 

Satan,  the  representative  of  falsehood, 
ii.  29 ;  his  personality,  30. 

Schneider,  Neander's  coadjutor,  ii.  198. 

Schools,  heathen,  on  Christian  youths 
attending  them,  ii.  230. 

Scriptures,  their  use  by  the  laity  as  the 
only  rule  oflife,  ii.  224. 

Sergius  Paulus,  his  conversion,  i.  107. 

Severus,  emperor,  the  celebration  of  his 
victories  occasioned  Tertullian  to 
write  his  De  Spectaculis,  ii.  214 ;  his 
persecuting  edict,  264. 

Shepherd  of  Henna.*,  i.  282. 

Sicarii,  notorious  assassins,  i.  297. 

Silas,  or  Silvanus,  Paul's  fellow-labourer, 
i.  123,  170,  874,  382;  the  bearer  of 
Peter's  first  epistle,  375. 

Simon  the  sorcerer,  his  character,  i.  58" 
64;  his  disputation  with  Peter,  881. 

Simonianism,  its  pantheistic  tendency, 
i.  25. 

Slavery  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  i. 
262;  ii.  132. 

Soul,  its  state  after  death  till  the  resur- 
rection, i.  524-  531 ;  a  witness  of  the 
existence  of  God,  ii.  260;  its  religious 
consciousness,  261 ;  Tertullian's  work 
on  the  soul,  460. 

Spain,  Paul's  visit  into,  i.  833,  338,  844. 

Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  i.  48—56 ;  11. 
78—79,  88. 

Stoic  philosophers  at  Athens,  i.  187. 

Sunday,  origin  of  its  religious  ohservancei 
i.  159;  how  celebrated,  ii.  821. 
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Teachers  {iiidcKaXot),  their  office,  i.  ISS ; 
maintained  by  the  Church,  152. 

TertulUan,  the  important  place  oocupled 
by  him  in  the  Western  Church,  ii.  195, 
199;  his  relation  to  Mootanism,  201, 
207,  215,  283;  biographical  notice  of 
him,  202;  presbyter  at  Carthage,  204; 
his  logical  and  dialectic  dexterity,  206 ; 
his  writings  before  he  Joined  the  Mon- 
tanists,  208;  Ad  Marttfres,  208—218; 
De  Spectaculit,  214—223;  his  exami- 
nation of  the  apologies  made  by  Chris- 
tians for  attending  the  pubiic  shows, 
218;  Deldololatriat224^2i0i  on  image 
worship,  227;  astrology,  a  forbidden 
art,  229 ;  on  heathen  schools,  230;  the 
dangers  of  commerce,  231 ;  and  of 
Christians  accepting  magisterialofflces, 
232 ;  as  Well  as  the  military  profession, 
235,  276;  opposes  the  observance  of 
heathen  festivals,  236 ;  his  two  books. 
Ad  Nationeg,  241;  Apologeticw,  ib.; 
his  argument  for  the  existence  of\>ne 
God,  256 ;  Be  Testimonio  Aninue,  259. 
Tertullian's  Treatises  after  he  became 
a  Montanist :  De  Corona  Militie,  266 ; 
appeals  to  tradition  against  the  use  of 
garlands,  267;  J)e  Fuga  in  Peraeeu- 
tione,  282 ;  Contra  Onotticoi  Scorpiace, 
293;  J  d  Scapulam,  295.  His  writings 
relating  to  Christian  life  and  ecclesias- 
tical discipline :  De  Patientia,  300;  De 
Oratione,  3i0;  De  BaptUmo,  325 ;  De 
Pcenilentia,  339 ;  Ad  Uxorem,  350 ; 
De  Cultu  Feminarum,  358 ;  Montanist 
writings :  De  Exhortatione  Cattitatis, 
862 ;  De  Monogamia,  375 ;  De  Pudi- 
ciHa,  390 ;  De  Jejunii*  adversus  Psy- 
chicoa,  406;  De  Firginibtu  Velandu, 
418;  De  Pallia,  423.  His  dogmatic 
and  dogmatic-controversial  treatises: 
Prescriptio  advernu  Heereticos,  425; 
Adveraw  Hermogenem,^^',  DeAnima, 
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460;  De  Came  ChrUti,  472;  treattee 
against  the  Valentinians,  486;  his 
polemical  controversies  witii  Marcion, 
488;  his  disputes  with  the  Patripas- 
sians,  510 ;  Advertus  Judasoe,  680. 

Tertyllianus,  or  Tertnllianus,  4  Rcnnan 
Jurist.  iL  202. 

Thessalonica,  the  Church  there  ylaited 
by  Paul  and  Silas,  i.  179;  Paul's  first 
epistle  to  this  Church,  202 :  his  seeond, 
204. 

Theudas's  sedition,  1.  47. 

Timothy,  Paul's  fellow-labourer,  i.  170 ; 
his  Mission  to  Macedonia  and  Achaia, 
266;  iL  133;  Paul's  Second  Epiatle  to 
him,  838,  844 ;  on  the  canonicityof  his 
First  Epistle,  838 ;  his  release  from 
confinement,  847. 

Titus,  his  circumcision  opposed  by  Paul, 
i.  116;  IL  119 ;  who  chooses  him  as  a 
fellow-labourer,  i.  266 ;  is  the  bearer 
of  an  epistle  from  Paul  to  the  Corinth- 
ians, 270,  277 ;  left  at  Crete  by  Paul, 
i.  841 ;  epistle  to  him,  S42--S44. 

Tongues,  supernatural  gift  of,  on  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  i.  S— 20;  iL  58-64. 

Tradition,  its  true  use  and  abuse,  iL  268; 
its  true  and  false  elements,  270. 

Trinity,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine,  wor- 
shipping the  Father  through  the  Son, 
bythe  Holy  Spirit,  ii.  56. 

Tychicus,  a  missionary  assistant  of  Paul, 
L  828. 

Tyrannus,  the  rhetorician,  L  216. 

Valentinian  doctrines,  ii.  488;  opposed 

by  Tertullian,  486. 
Veracity,  the  duty  of,  iL  25. 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  ii.  518. 
Virtues,  the  cardinal,  L  488. 

Zeus,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Lystra,  i.  112. 
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Sheridan*!    Dramatie    Works    and 

I/fe      PnrtraU. 

Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  Sontb 
of  Europe.  Translated  by  Boeooe.  i'<n'' 
traiU.    In  2  vols. 

Smith's  (Adam)  Theory  of  the  Moral 
Sentiments;  with  his  Essay  on  the  Flrs^ 
f^orroatioD  of  I^nimages. 

Smith's     (Frotesor)    Lectnras    oc 

Modem  History.    In  2  vols. 

Lectnies  on  the  French  £•- 

volntion.    In  2  vols. 
Sturm's  Morning  Communings  with 

(iod,  or  Devotional  Meditations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year. 

Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Holy  Livinf 

and  Dying.     Forirait. 

Thierry's  Conquest  of  England  bj 

ihe  Normans.     Translated  by  Wiuia> 
Hazutt.    FortraU.    In  2  vols. 

Tiers  Etat,  or  Third  Estate, 

in  Franoe.    Translated  by  F.  B.  Wells 
2  vols,  in  one.    6i. 

Vasari's    Lives    of    the    Painters, 

Sculptors,  and  Archiiecta.    Translated  by 

Mrs.  FosrsK.    S  vols. 
Wesle/s  (John)  Life.      By  Roberi 

SODTUBT.     New  and  Gomptoto  Edttloo 

Double  volume,    h*. 
Wheatley  on  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer.    FrontiapiBoe. 


n. 


Uniform  with  Bohn's  Standard  Library. 


Bailey's  (P.  J.)  Festas.  A  Poem. 
Seventh  FVlHIon.  revised  and  enlarged. 
5x. ;  with  Portrait,  6«. 

British  Poets,  from  Milton  to  Kirke 

VVuiTB.      Cabinet  Edition.      In    4    volti. 
14«. 

Gary's  Translation  of  Dante's  Hea- 
ven, Hell,  and  Purgatory.    It.  6d. 

Cervantes*  Galatea.  Translated  by 
(tordon  Gtll. 

Chillingworth's  Religion  of  Pro- 
testants   3(.  6<2. 

Classic  Tales.  Comprising  in  One 
volume  the  most  esteemed  worko  of  the 
imagination.    3«.  6d. 

Demosthenes    and    iEschines,    the 

Orations  of.    Translated  by  Ljcland.    3». 

DickBon  and  Mowbray  on  Poultry. 

Kiiit^^  by  Mrs.  Loudos.    lUtutratiofu  by 
Jiarvey.    68. 
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Hiwthome's    TUes.      lo    2    Tok, 

68.  6 1.  each. 

VoL  I.  Twice    Told    TalMi,   sod   the 

Snow  Image. 
YoL  3.  Scarlet  I/etter.  and  the  Honv 

with  the  seven  Gables. 

Henry's  (Matthew)  Commentary  on 
the    Psalms.      Iftmeroua    lUtutratutu 

A8.6d. 

Hofland's  British  Angler's  Manna?. 

improved  and  enlarged,  by  EnwAsn  Jnsi , 
Knq.  WmtratedL  wUh  60  EnaninmaB 
U  6d. 

Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes.    Trans- 
lated by  the  Rev.  W.  Skwblu    8s.  9d. 

[rving's  (Washington)  Life  of  Wash- 
ington.   Portrait.    In  4  vols.  31. 6d.  each. 

(Washington)  Lifis  and  Let- 

\xilNo\a.    ^^.«u2u. 


Bomrs  VARIOUS  libraries. 


Irving*!     (Washington)     Complete 

Works,    in  11  vuls.    3s.  6<1  each. 
VoU  1.  Salmagondi  dod  Knickerbocker. 

Portrait  of  the  Avtkor. 
Vol  'L  Sketch  Book  and  Life  of  (ioid 

smith. 
Vol.3.  Braoebridge  Hall  and  Abb(»tB- 

ford  and  Newstead. 
7oL  4.  Tales  of  a  Traveller  and .  vx* 

Alhambra. 
VoL  6.  Conquest  of  G^rauada  and  Con- 

qnest  of  Spain. 
Vols.  6  and  7.    L4fe  of  Columbus   and 

Companions  of  Columbus,  with  a  new 

Index.    Fine  Portrait. 
Vol.  8.  Astoria  and  Tour  in  the  Prairies. 
VoL  9.  Mahomet  and  tiis  bucces.'-ors. 
VoL  10.  Conquest  of  Florida  and   Ad- 
ventures of  Captain  Bonneville. 
VoL  11.  Bi(^apbles  and  Mibcellanies. 
For  separate  Works,  see  Cheap  denes,  p.  15. 

Joyce's  Introduction  to  the  Arts  and 
Sciences.  With  Bzamination  QuestioiiH. 
3t.6d. 


Lawrence's  Lectures  on  Compara- 
tive Anatomy,  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.    lUusbrated.  bs. 

Lilly's  Introduction  to  Astrology. 

With  numerous  JCmendaiions,  by  Zaukikl. 
hs. 

Miller's  (Professor)  History  Fhiloso- 

I^iically  considered.     In  4  vols.    3c.  6<i. 
each. 

Political     Cydopsedis.     In   4  vols. 

Zs.  6«(.  eaclL 
— —  Also    bound   in   2    vols,   with 


leather  backs.    16«. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  With  fntro<iuc- 
tory  Remarks  by  the  Rev.  j.  Shkrmar. 
PrirUei  in  a  kuye  dear  typei  lUustra- 
tions.    3s.  6d. 

Wide,  Wide  World.  ByELiz^iKKtH 
WKTHRaALL.  Illustrated  with  10  kijhl^ 
Anisked  Steel  Enffravingt,   3«.  6«L 


UI. 


Bohn's  Historical  Library. 


UNIFOBM   WITH   THE   STANDARD 

Evelyn's  Diary  and  Correspondence. 

niustraXed  uritk  numerous  Portraits,  dtc. 
In  4  vols. 
Pepys'  Diary    and   Correspondence. 

Edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke.  With  im- 
portant  Additions,  bicluding  numeroub 
Letters.  HUutrated  with  many  Portrait* 
in  4  vols. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  the 

Stuarts,  Including  the  Protectorate.  With 
Gleneral  Index.  Upwards  qf  40  Portraits. 
In  3  vols. 


LIBRARY,   AT   6«.  PER   VOLUME. 

Jesse's  Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders 

and  their  Adherents.    6  Portraits. 

Nugent's     (Lord)     Memorials     of 

Hampden,   his    Party,   and    rimes.     19 
Ptvrtraitft 

Strickland's  (Agnes)  Lives  of  the 
(Queens  of  England,  fh>m  the  Norman 
Conquest.  From  official  records  and 
authentic  documents,  private  and  public 
Revised  PVlition      In  «  volp. 

Life  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 


2  vols. 


IV. 


Bohn's   Library  of  French  Memoirs. 

•  UNIFORM  WITH  THK  STANDARD  LIBRARY    AT  3s,  6<i.  PBR  VOLUMA. 


Memoirs    of   Philip  de  Commines, 

oontaininK  the  Hintories  of  Louis  Xi.  and 
Charles  Vill.,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  To  which  Is  added, 
The    Scandalous    Chronicle,    or    Secret 


Jn 


History  of  Liouis  XL      Portraits, 
'i  vols. 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  Prim« 
MhiiBter  to  Henry  the  Great.    Fortraits. 
In  4  vols. 


Bohn's  School  and  College  Series. 

UNIFORM   WITH    THE   STANDARD    LIBRARY. 


Sass's  Complete  Greek  and  English 

Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.    Is. 

New   Testament    (The)    in    Greek. 

Urleshach's  Text,  with  the  various  read- 
ings of  Mill  and  ifchuls  at  foot  of  page,  auo 


Parallel  References  in  the  margin ;  also  a 
Critical  Introduction  and  Chrono>i4t>cal 
Tables.  Two/ao-^miles  of  Greek  Mavi^ 
scripts.  (660  pages.)  3<.  6(1. ;  or  with  the 
Lexicon,  6«. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


VI. 


Bohn's  Philological  and  Philosophical  Library. 

LIBBABT,  AT  68.   FEB   YOLUMS 
ABKED  OTHEBWISS). 


UmFOBM  WITH  THE  STANDARD 
(excepting  THOSE   M 

H«gel*8  Lectures  on  the  Fhilosophy 
)t  History.  Translated  by  J.  Sibrbk,  M  JL 

EorodotuB,  Tamer's  (Dawson   W.) 

Notes  to.    With  Map.  &c. 

— —  Wheeler's     Analysis    and 
Smumary  of. 

Kant's  Critique  of   Pure    Reason. 

Translated  by  J.  M.  1).  Mkiklkjoun. 

Logic ;  or,  the  Science  of  Inference. 

A  Popular  IManuaL    By  J.  Dkvkt. 

Lewndes*  Bibliographer's  Manual  of 

Kugllsh  Literature.     New .  Edition,    en- 
larged, by  H.  Q.  BoHM.    Parts  1.  to  X.  (A 


to  Z).  3«.  ed.  each.  Part  XL  (tbe  Ap- 
pendix Volume).  6«.  Or  the  11  parts  tn 
4  vols.,  half  morocco,  31.  2t. 

Smith's  (Archdeacon)  Complete  Cd- 

lectioD  of  Syuonyma  and  Antonyms. 

Tennemann's  Kanual  of  the  History 
of  Philosophy.  Continued  by  J.  K.  Moiueu. 

Thucydides,  Wheeler*!  Analysis  ol 

Wheeler's  (M.A.)  W.  A.,  Dictionaxy 

of  Names  of  FictitiouJE  Persons  and  Places. 

Wright's  (T-)  Dictionary  of  Obsolets 
and  Provincial  EngUsh.  In  1  vols.  Ir. 
each ;  or  half-bound  in  1  yoL,  lOi.  6d. 


vn. 


Bohn'8  British  Classics. 

UNIFOBM  WITH  THE  STANDABD  LIBBABY,  AT  3«.  %d,   PEB  YOLUinE. 


Addison's  Works.  With  the  Notes 
of  Btsbop  HuBD,  much  additional  matter, 
add  upwards  of  100  Unpublibhed  I  setters, 
tkiited  by  H.  Q.  Boum.  I'ortrait  and  8 
Engravingi  on  Steel.    In  6  vulii. 

Burke's  Works.     In  6  Volu.nes. 

Vol.  1.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  and 

I'oliticul  ^Miscellanies. 
Vol.  2.  JYench  Revolution,  &c. 
Vol.  3.  ApjK^  from  the   New  to  the 

Old  Whigs ;  the  Catholic  Clainis,  &c 
Vol.  4.  Oi!   the   Atl.iirb  of   India,    and 

Charge  a^alIml  Warren  Haritiugs. 
Vol.  6.  Conclusion    oi    Charge    against 

Uastlugii ;  un  a  Uegicide  Peace,  &c 
Vol.  6.  Ml^lluueous     Speeches,     ho. 

With  a  Gtiueral  index. 


Burke's  Speeches  on  Warren  Hiit- 

ings;  and  Letters.  With  Index.  In 
2  vols,  (funning  vols.  1  and  8  of  ths 
works). 

Life.    By  Prior.     New  and 

revised  Edition.    Fortrait. 

Defoe's  Works.     Edited  by  Sir  Wai^ 
TEB  Scott.    In  1  vols. 

Gibbon's  Boman  Empire.  Complete 
and  Unabridged,  witb  Notes;  iDdudiug. 
in  addition  to  the  Author's  own,  thoM  of 
(iuizot,  Wenck,  Nlebuhr,  Hugo,  Neauder, 
and  other  foreign  scholars;  and  au  da* 
borate  Index.  ]<xiited  by  a 
Churchman.    In  Y  vols. 


VIU. 


Bohn's  Ecclesiastical  Library. 

UNIFORM   WITH   THE   STANDABD   LIBBABY,   AT   5^    PEB   VOLUME. 


Susebius'     Ecclesiastical     Bialorj, 

With  Notes. 

Philo  JudaBus.  Works  of ;   the  con- 

leinporary  of  Jotjejhus.     Translated  by 

C.  L'.  Yoige.    In  4  vols 
Socrates'  EccleBiaslical  History,  in 

f  ntmnation  of  Kuscbiua.    y>'itii  the  Note* 

vl'  Viih't^ius, 
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Sozomen's    Ecclesiastical     Uistorji 

trom  A.D.  324-440  :  and  the  ficclebiabtical 
History  of  Philostorgius. 

Theodoret  and  Evagriut.  Eccleaat- 
tlcal  Histories,  from  ▲J>.  332  lo  AJ).  427, 
and  from  aj>.  431  to  aj>.  644 


BOHN'S  VAEI0U8  LTBBARIES, 


IX. 


Bohn'8  Antiquarian  Library. 

UNIFOBM  WITH  THB  BTANDABD  UBBABT,  AT  5s.  PXB  YOIUME. 


Bede's  Eeolesiastical  History,  and 

the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

BoetMns's  Consolation  of  Pliiloso- 

eiy.     In  Anglo-Saxon,   with  the  A.  S. 
etres,  and  an  Rngiiah  Translation,  by 
the  Rev.  S.  Fox. 

Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  Ireland.  By  SItHemky 
Ellib.    In  3  vols. 

Browne*s     (Sir    Thomas)     Works. 
Edited  by  Simon  Wilkin.    In  3  vols. 
VoL  1.  The  Vulgar  Errors. 
YoL  2.  Religio  Medid,  and  Garden  of 

Cyrus. 
VoL  3.  Um-Burlal,  Tracts,  and  Corre* 
spondence. 

Chronicles  of  the  Crusaders.  Richard 
of  Devizes,  QeofErey  de  Vlnsauf;  Lord  de 
Joinville. 

Chronicles  of  the  Tombs.  A  Collec- 
tion of  Remarkable  Epitaphs.  By  T.  J. 
Pkitigbbw,  FJIJS..  F.S JL. 

Early  Travels  in  Palestine.    Willi- 

bald,  SiBWulf,  Beqjamin  of  Tudela,  Man- 
deville,  La  Brooquiere,  and  Maundrell; 
all  .unabridged.  Edited  by  Thohas 
Weight. 

Ellis's  Early  English  Metrical  Bo- 

mances.    Revised  by  J.  0.  Halliwell. 

Florence  of  Worcester's  Chronicle, 

with  the  Two  Continuations  :  comprising 
Annals  of  English  History  to  the  Rei^n  of 
Edward  L 

Oiraldns     Cambrensis'     Historical 

Works :  Top<^raphy  of  Ireland  j  History 
of  the  Conquest  of  Ireland;  Itinerary 
through  Wales;  and  Description  of  Wales. 
With  Index.    Edited  by  Thos.  Wbioht. 

Handbook  of  Proverbs.    Comprising 

all  Ray's  English  Proverbs,  with  additions ; 
his  Foreign  Proverbs ;  and  an  Alphabetical 
Index. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon's  History  of 

the  English,  from  the  Roman  Invasion  to 
Henry  IL ;  with  the  Acts  of  King  Stephen, 

Ingulph's  Chronicle  of  the  Abbey  of 
CroyLand,  with  the  Continuations  by  I>eter 
of  BlolB  tnd  other  Writers.    By  H.  T. 

BiLST. 


Eeightley's  Fairy  Mythology.  /Voi^- 
tupiece  by  CYuiJafumk. 

Lamb's  Dramatic  Poets  of  the  Time 

of  Elizabeth ;  including  his  Selections  from 
the  Qarrlck  Plays. 
Lepsius's  Letters  from  Egypt,  Ethio- 
pia, and  the  Peninsula  of  SinaL 

Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities.    By 

Bishop  Pebct.  With  an  Abstract  of  the 
Eyrbiggla  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter  Soorr. 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Blackwell. 

Marco  Polo's  Travels.  The  Trans- 
lation of  Marsden.  Edited  by  Thomas 
Weight. 

Matthew  Paris's  Chronicle.     In  5 

vols. 
FiEBT  Section  :    Roger  of  Wendover's 

Flowers  of  English  History,  from  the 

Descent  of  the  Saxons  to  aj>.  1235. 

Translated  by  Dr.  Giles.    In  2  vols. 
Second  Section:   From  12S6  to  1273. 

With  Index  to  the  entire  Work.    Id 

3  vols. 

Matthew  of  Westminster's  Flowen 

of  History,  eqiecially  such  as  relate  to  the 
affairs  of  Britain ;  to  A.i>.  1307.  TranaUted 
by  C.  D.  YoNGB.  In  2  vols. 
Ordericus  Vitalis'  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory of  England  and  Norniaudy.  Trans- 
lated with  Notes,  by  T.  Foeesteb,  M  JL 
In  4  vols. 

Pauli's  (Dr.  B.)  Life  of  Alfred  the 

Great    Translated  from  the  Graman. 
Polyglot  of  Foreign  Proverbs.  With 

English  Translations,  and  a  General  Index, 
bringing  the  whole  into  parallels,  by  H.  G. 
Bohn. 
Boger  De  Hoveden's  Annals  of  Eng- 

iiijh  History ;  from  aj>.  732  to  AJ>.  1201. 
Edited  by  H.  T.  Riley.    In  2  vols. 

Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  vii.  :— 

Asser's  Lite  of  Alfred,  and  the  Chronicles 

of  Ethel werd,  Glldas,  Nennius,  Geoffrey 

of   Monmouth,  and    Richard    of  Cfren- 

oester. 
William  of  Malmesbury's  Chronicle 

of  the  Kings  of  England.    Translated  by 

Sharpe. 
Yule-Tide  Stories.     A  Collection  of 

Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions.  Edited 

by  B.  Thobpe. 

1 


A  OAIALOQDE  OF 


Bohn's  Illastrated  Library. 

uniform  with  thb  btandabd  ubbaby,  at  bs.  feb  volumb 
(bxoeftikg  those  markup  OTHXBWISB). 


Allen's  Battles  of  the  British  Navy. 
Revised  aud  eulargod.  Numerout  Jim 
FcrtraiU.    In  2  vols. 

Andersen's  Danish  Legends  and 
Fairy  Tales.  With  many  i'aiee  not  In  any 
other  edition.  Tranalatej  by  Gabolins 
PsAOUKT.    120  Wood  Sngravingt, 

Ariosto's  Orlando  Fnrioso.  In  Eng- 
lish Verse.  Bv  W.  S.  Koes.  1%oehe  fne 
Ktiffravingt.    In  1  vols. 

Bechstein's  Cage  and  Chamber  Birds. 

including  Sweet's  Warblers.  Enlarged 
edition.    Nwnerout  platet, 

*,*  All  other  editions  are  abridged. 

With  the  plates  coloured.     Is.  6d. 

Bonomi's  Kineveh  and  its  Palaces. 

New  ICditlon,  reviaed  and  conHiderably 
enlarged,  both  in  matter  and  Plates,  in« 
eluding  a  Fall  Aooonnt  of  the  Assyrian 
Sculptures  recently  added  to  the  National 
Collection.    Upwards  qf  300  ISnffraving$ 

Butler's  Hudibras.     With  Variorum 

Notes,  a  Biography,  and  a  General  Index. 

Edited  by  Hknbt  G.  Bohn.    Thirty  heaair 

tifvX  lUMstTQtiont. 
— — ;    or,  further  illustrated  with 

62  (HUline  Portraits.    In  2  vols.    10<. 
Cattermole's  Evenings  at   Haddon 

HalL  24  exquisite  Kngravings  on  Steel, 
from  designs  by  kitnsdf,  the  Letterpress 
by  the  Bakonkss  Dk  Carabktj.a. 

China,  Pictorial,   Descriptive,   and 

Historical,  with  M)me  Account  ot  Ava  and 
the  Burmese,  Slum,  and  Anam  Nearly 
10«»  Illustratums. 

Craik's  (G.  L.)  Forsnit  of  Knowledge 

under  Diftlcultiea.  illustmied  by  Anec- 
dotes and  Memoirs.  Revised  Kditlon. 
With  numerous  lUirtraits, 

Croikshank's  Three  Courses  and  a 

Jiessert.  A  Series  of  Tale^  toilh  50  hu- 
morous lUustratiom  by  Cruikshank. 

Dante.  Translate.!  by  I.  C.  W right, 
M.A.  New  Edition,  carefully  revised. 
Fortrait  and  34  lUustrations  on  Stui, 
after  Flaaswuin, 

Didron's  History  of  Christian  Art ; 

or.  Christian  i^unography.  From  thf 
JYench.  Upwards  of  Ifi'J  beauJtiJ'vl  out- 
hne  JCnfframngs.  VoL  L  (MonB.L>ldron 
lias  not  yf  t  vmtien  the  secoivd  voVvxm^.') 
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Flazman's  Leetnrei  on  8«iilptiirs. 

IfumerouiJlktstratioiu.  dc 

Gil  Bias,  The  Adventuet  ot  24 
Bnfframngs  en  Uteel,  c^ter  iiwurhe,  md 
10  Jetchings  by  George  Oruikikemk.    (613 

Grimm's  Gammer  Grethel;  or,  Got- 

man  Fainr  Tales  and  Popate  Stories. 
Translated  by  EnoAB  Tatlob.  jrumerma 
WoodeuU  by  Cruikshmmk.    St.  6d. 

Holbein's  Daaee  of  Death,  and  Bible 
Cuta.  Upwards  qf  160  svbjeetSt  beoMti 
fuUy  engraved  tn  fao-eimile,  with  Intro^ 
daction  and  DeacriptloDa  bj  the  lau 
FsAKcn  Dodos  and  Dr.  T.  F.  Dibi>in. 
2  vols,  in  I.    u.  ed, 

Howitf  s  (Kary)  Pictorial  Calendar 
of  the  Seasons.  Embodying  the  whole  of 
Aiken's  Calendar  of  Nature.  Upwards  qf 
100  Engravings. 

(Mary  and  ^niliam)  Stories 

of  English  and  Foreign  Lite.  Twenty  beau- 
t\ful  Engravings. 

India,   Pictorial,   Descriptive,   and 

ilistorical,  from  the  Earliest  Ttmee  to  the 
Present  Upwards  of  100  fine  Enffrtmngt 
on  Wood,  emd  a  Map. 

Jesse's  Anecdotes  of  Dogi .  New  Edi- 
tion, with  large  additions,  fifumerousfni 
Woodcuts  (tfter  Harvey,  Bevick,  and  etken. 

;  or,  voith  the  addition  cf  3-1 

kighly-Jinuiud  Sted  Engraoings.  Is.  6d. 

King's  Katnral  History  of  Predooi 

Stunes.  and  oi  the  Precious  Metals.  With 
numerous  Jllugtrations.     Prky  6«. 

EUtto's  Scripture  Lands  and  Biblical 

Atlas.  24  Jtaps.  beautifully  engraved  m 

Sted,  with  a  Consul uug  Index. 

;  with  the  maps  ooloured,  7s,  6dl 

Krommacher's  Parables.     Tranalatiid 

fr«>m  the  Gernian.     Fijrty  fUustratiens  bf 

Clauton,  engraved  by  DaizieL 

Lindsay's  Lord)  Letters  on  Egypt, 

VAom,  and  the  Holy  Land.  New  Editiuo, 
enlarged.  Tkirty-sim  becMt^ul  Engnv- 
ings,  and  2  Haps. 

Lodge's  Portraits  of  ninstrions  P«> 

sonagee  of  Great  Britain,  with  Meumin. 
Two  Hundred  and  Forty  Fortraifs  teste- 
tyfudy  engraved  on  Steel.    8  vols. 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LI BH ARIES, 


Longfellow'i       Foetieal      Works. 

Tumty-fouir  pagt  J^ngrawngs,  by  Birket 
hotter  and  otkert,  and  a  new  PoriraU, 
— ;  or,  without  the  illnstratioiis, 
3r.6d. 

—  Prose  Works,  oompleto.  Six- 
teen page  Engravingt  by  Birket  Fotter 
and  oihert. 

London's  Mrs.)  Entertaining  Natnr- 

allttU  New  l!kiitSon.  Uevised  by  W.  S. 
DiXLAB,  FXJS.  VFUh  nearly  600  En- 
gravings.   It. 

ICarryat's   Masterman    Beady;    or, 

The  Wreck  of  the  Paclflc.    93  Engrairiugi 

—  Hission;  or,  Scenes  in  Af- 
rica. (Written  for  Young  People.)  Illta- 
irated  by  OUbert  and  JkUsi^l. 

—  Pirate ;  and  Three  Cutters. 

New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  tht^ 
Author.  With  20  Sted  Engravings,  frvm 
Drawings  by  Cflarkscn  StanfiAd,  R.A. 

m  Privateer's-Man    One  Hun- 

dred Tears  Ago.  Eight  Engravings  on 
8teA,  after  Stothard. 

Settlers   in  Canada.      New 

Kdltion.  Tun  fine  Engravings  by  QUbert 
and  Dalsid. 

Kaxwell's  Victories  of  Wellington 

and  the  Brltlah  Armies,  fllustrations  w 
SteeL 

Michael  Angelo  and  Baphael,  their 

Lives  and  Works.  By  Dufpa  and  Qua- 
TKKMBBK  OS  QuiKCT.  With  13  highly 
finished  Engravings  on  .'■iteeL 

Killer's  History  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Written  tn  ajpopnlar  style,  on  thi 
basis  of   Sharon   Turner.      Portrait  oj 

•  Alfrtd^  Map  of  Sassfm  Britain,  and  I'i 
i^cU>orate  Engravings  on  Steek 

Hilton's  Poetical  Works.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Jambs  Muntoom(>bt,  Todd's 
Verbal  Index  to  all  the  Poems,  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  With  12(1  Engravings 
oy  Thompson  and  otht-  s,  from  Drawings 
by  W.  Harvey.  2  vols. 
Vol.  1.  Paradl»«  Lof^t,  complete,  with 

Memoir,  Notes,  and  Index. 
VoL  2.    Paradise  Regained,   and  other 
Poems,  with  Verl«l  Index  to  all  the 
Poems. 
Hndie's  British  Birds.     Kevised   by 
W.  C.  L.  Mabtin.    K\fty'two  EigureM  and 
7  Plates  of  Eggs.    In  2  vols. 

;  or,  ifith  the  plates  coloured^ 
is.  ed.  per  vol. 
Naval  and  Military  Heroes  of  Oreat 

Britain ;  or,  Calcndnr  of  Victory.  Being  h 
Keoord  of  British  Valour  and  C(Hlque^l 
by  Sea  and  Land,  on  every  day  In  the 
year,   from    the   time    of  WUllam    the 


Conqueror  to  the  Battle  of  Inkermann. 
By  Midor  Jouks,  R.M.,  and  Lieutenant 
P.  H.  KiooLAB,  RJhL  Twenty-four  Por- 
traiU.  es. 

Nieolini's  History  of  the  Jesuits: 

their  Origin.  Progress,  Doctrines,  and  I>e- 
sigm.  Fine  Portraits  qf  Loyola,  Laiinis 
lavier,  Borgia,  Aequavivti.  Pkre  ta  (Jhaise 
and  Pope  Oanga/neUi 

Norway  and  its  Scenery.  Compris- 
ing Price's  Journal,  with  iar^  Additions, 
and  a  Road-Book.  Edited  by  T.  Fobbotkb. 
Twenty-two  lUustraiions. 

Paris  and  its  Environs,  including 

Versailles,  8t  Cloud,  and  Excursions  bito 
the  Champagne  Districts.  An  illustrated 
Handbook  ^or  Travellers.  Edited  by  T. 
FoRKSTRE.  Twenty-eight  beaui^iil  En- 
gravings. 

Petrarch's  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 

Translated  into  Kiigllsh  Verse.  By  variouf 
hands.  With  a  Life  of  the  Poet,  by 
Thomas  Campbell.    WiOi  16  Engravings. 

Pickering's  History  of  the  Races  of 

Man,  with  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Man.  By  Dr.  Hall. 
lUustrated  by  numerous  Portraits. 

— — ;  or,  with  the  plates  coloured^ 
tf.ed. 
•,*  An  excellent  Edition  of  a  work  ort- 
ginally  published  at  3l.  3(.  by  the 
American  Government. 

I  Pictorial  Handbook  of  Modem  Geo- 
graphy, on  a  Popular  Plan.  3s.  6dL  lUus- 
trated try  160 Engravingt  ard 61  Maps   Hs 

;  or,  with  the  maps  colovred, 

ti.  ed. 

Pope's  Poetical   Works.     Edited  by 

RoBKBT  Cabrutheks.  ffumerout  En- 
gravings.   2  vols. 

Homer's  Iliad.  With  Intro- 
duction and  iNotes  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Illustrated  by  the  entire  Series  of  Flem- 
mom's  Designs,  beauiifuUy  engraved  by 
Moses  (m  thefuU  8vo.  site). 

«—  Homer's    Odyssey,    Hymns, 

&c,  by  other  translators,  including  Chap- 
man, and  Iniroductiou  and  Notes  by  J.  S. 
Watson,  M.A  lilamnan's  Designs  beau- 
tifully engraved  by  Moses. 

Pope's  life.      Including   many  of  his 

Utters.     By  Kobkrt  Tabbuthebs.     New 

Edition,  revised   and  enlarged.     lUustra- 

tions. 

The  preceding  b  vols,  make  a  oompUts 

ami  elegant  edition  of  Ptipe^s  Poetical 

Works  and  Translations  for  2bs, 


A   OATALOOVB  OF 


Pottery  and  Porcelain,  and  other  Ob- 
jects of  Verta  (a  Guide  to  tlie  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  l8  added  an  Engrayed  List 
of  all  the  known  Martu  and  Monograms. 
By  Hknbt  Q.  BoHiff.  Numarout  Engmo' 
ingt. 

i ;  or,  coloured.     10<.  6<f. 

Pront'i  (Father)  Seliqnet.  New 
Kditinn,  revised  and  largely  augmented. 
Twenty-ont  tpirUed  Etckingt  by  MaOUe. 
Two  volumes  in  one.    tf.  6d. 

Recreations  in  Shooting.  Bj 
"Cbavbn."  New  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  62  Engravings  on  Wood,  <tfter 
Harvey,  and  9  Engravingi  on  Steel,  cft£^y 
after  A.  Cooper,  ILA, 

Bedding's  History  and  Descriptions 

of  wines,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Twenty 
heoHtiful  Woodcuti. 

Kennies  Insect  Architecture.  New 
£dUion.  Revised  by  the  Eev.  J.  G. 
WooD,M.A- 

Bobinson  Crusoe.  With  Illustrations 
by  SioTHAED  and  ILlrvxt.  Twelve  beau- 
tifui  Eimravingt  on  Steel,  and  74  on 
Wood. 

'— ;  or,  without  the  Steel  illustra- 
tions, 3s.  6d. 

TheprettieitEdiHonemtant 

Borne  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

New  Edition.  Revised  by  the  Author. 
TUustrated  by  34  fine  Steel  Engravings. 
2  vols. 

8outhey*s  Life  of  Kelson.  With 
Additional  Notes.  JUustrated  with  64 
Engravings. 

Starling's  (Miss)  Noble  Deeds    of 

Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Conrage, 
Fortitude,  and  Virtue.  Fourteen  beautiful 

JUustraticms. 

Stuart  and  Bevett's  Antiquities  of 

Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Greece. 
TUustrated  in  71  Steel  Plates,  and  nu- 
merous  Woodcuts. 


Tales  of  the  Genii ;  or,  the  Delightftil 
Lessons  of  Homm.  Numamu  Wimkutt, 
and  8  8ted  BmgraxUmgs^afier  Stoikmrd. 

Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delivered.  Traiw- 

lated  into  English  Spenserian  Verse,  with 
a  Life  of  the  Author.  ■  By  J.  H.  Wotbi. 
Eight  Bngrataingt  om  sUiIL,  mud  14  on 
Wood,  by  Tkunttm. 

Walker's  Manly  Exereiiee.      Ooo- 

talning  Skating,  Riding.  Driving,  Hnnttng, 
Shooting,  Sailinig,  Rowing,  Swimming,  ho. 
New  Edition,  revised  by  -  Ceavhi.* 
Forty-fom  Steel  Flaies,  and  mmenmt 
Woodcuti. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler.  Edited 
by  Edwabi)  Jbssi,  Esq.  To  which  k 
added  an  Account  of  Fishing  BtatlonSk  Ac, 
by  H.  Q.  BoKH.  Upwardt  qf  va  Mi^ 
gravings. 

— ^^- ;  or,  vfith  26  additumcd  pag€ 
lUuMtraJtUms  en  Steel,  Im.  6d. 

Wellington,  Life  of.  By  Ah  Old 
SoLDiES,  from  the  materials  d  MaxweQ. 
Eighteen  Engravings. 

White's  Natural  ffistory  of  Sel- 
bome.  With  Notes  by  Sir  William  Jas- 
nnni  and  Edward  Jesbb,  Esq.  lUustratei 
by  40  highly-finished  Engravings. 

;  or,  Vfith  iks  plates  ooUmnd, 

u.ed. 

Young,  The,  Lady's  Book.  A  Ma- 
nual of  Elegant  Recreations,  Arts,  Sdence^ 
and  Accomplishments ;  including  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Concboloipy,  Botany,  Ento- 
mology, Ornithology,  Costume,  Embtxii- 
dery,  the  Escritoire,  Archery,  Ridtaig, 
Music  (instrumental  and  vocal),  Uandng. 
Exercises,  Painting,  Photography,  &a,  ftc 
Edited  by  distinguished  Professors.  Twelve 
Hundred  Woodcut  Illustratums,  and  seve- 
ral fine  Engravings  on  SteA.    7».  6d. 

— — ;  or,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  9f. 


ZI. 


Bohn's  Classical  Library. 

6t.  per  Volume,  exciting  tkose  marked  otherwise. 


fschylus.  Literally  Translated  into 
Kiigllsta  Prose  by  an  Oxonian.    3s.  6<L 

— — ,  Appendix  to.  Containing 
the  New  Keadines  given  In  Hermann's 
posthumous    Fklition  of  iKschylus.      By 

'^ROBOB  BURGRS,  M.A.      3S.  ed. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus.  History  of 
Home  from  Cunstantius  to  Valens.  Trans- 
latM  by  C.  D.  YoM ok ,  B.A.  Dble.  voL,7t.  6d. 

10. 


Antoninus.     The  Thoughts  of  the 

EmpcTor  Marcus  Anrelius.  •Translated  by 
Geo.  liONQ.  M.A.    3<.  ecL 

Apuleius,  the  Golden  Ass ;  Death  of 

Socrates ;  Florida ;  and  I  Hsoonrse  oo  Magia 
To  which  is  added  a  Metrical  Versloo  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche;  and  Mrs.  T^mTi 
Psyche,    fiivntispieoc. 


BOHN'S  VARIOUS  LIBRARIES. 


AristophaneB*  Comedies.      Literally 

Tnmslated,  with  Notes  and  Extracts  from 

Frere's  and  other  Metrical  Yendons,  by 

W.  J.  HiOKiB.    2  vols. 

VoL  1.  AchamianB,    Knights,   Olonds, 

Wasps,  Peace,  and  Birds. 
Vol.  2.  ]>8istrata,  ThesmophorlazossB, 
Frogs,  £ccle8iaausae,  and  Huttis. 

Aristotle's  Ethics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  Archdeacon  Bbownb,  late  dassical 
FtoieBOOT  of  King's  College. 

Politics    and    Economict. 


Translated  by  E.  Walfobd,  M.A. 

■  Metaphysics.  Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  Mutee,  Anaiysis,  Examination 
Questions,  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  John 
H.  M'Mauon,  M.A.,  and  Oold  Medallist  hi 
Metaphysics.  T.GJ). 

History  of  Animals.    In  Ten 

Books.  Translated, with Notesalfillndex, 

by  KiCHABD  CBEaSBWBLL,  JAJL. 

*— —  Organon ;  or,  Logical  Treat- 
ises. With  Notes,  Ac.  ByaF.OwKK.MJL. 
2  TOls.,  3s.  6d.  each. 

■  Ehetoric  and  Poetics.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Examination  Ques- 
tions and  Notes,  by  an  Oxonian. 

AthensdUS.  The  Deipnosopbists ;  or, 
the  Banquet  of  the  Learned.  Translated 
by  C.  D.  YOMGE,  B.A.    3  vols. 

CflMar.  Complete,  with  the  Alexan- 
drian, African,  and  l^)anish  Wars.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  with  Notes. 

Oatnllns,  Tibollus,  and  the  "^^il  of 

Yenns.  A  Literal  Prose  Translation.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Versioiis  by 
Lamb,  Grainoer,  and  others.  Frontit' 
pitct. 

C&cero*s  Orations.  Literally  Trans- 
lated by  C.  D.  YoKOK,  BJL.    In  4  vols. 

Vol.  1.  Contains  the  Orations  against 
Verres,  &c.    Portrait. 

Vol.  2.  Catiline,  Archias,  Agrarian 
Law,  Rablrius,  Murena,  Sylla,  &c. 

Vol.  3.  Orations  for  his  House,  Plancius, 
Sextlus,  Coslius,  Milo,  Ligarius,  &c 

Vol.  4.  Miscellaneous  Orations,  and 
Rhetorical  Works ;  with  General  In- 
dex to  the  four  volumes. 

■  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 

Divination,  Fate.  Laws,  a  Republic,  &c. 
Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonou.  B.A.,  and 
F.  Barham. 

■  Academics,  De  Finibos,  and 

Tnsculan  Questiuns.      By  C.  I).  Yomge, 
B.A.    With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Philo 
Bophy. 
«  Offices,  Old  Age,  Friendship, 

Sdplo's  Dream,  Paradoxes,  &c.  Literally 
Translated,  by  B.  Eumondsw   3i.  6d. 


Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators.    By 

J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 
Demosthenes'  Orations.    Tran8late4, 
with  Notes,  by  CL  RAxm  Kknitxdt.    In  6 
volumes. 
Vol.  1.  The  Olynthlac,  Philippic  wd 

other  Public  Orations.    3«.  6d. 
YoL  2.  On  the  Grown  and  on  the  Em- 
bassy. 
VoL  3.  Agahist  Lepthies,  Mldlas,  An- 

drotrlon,  and  Aristocrates. 
Vol  4.  Private  and  other  Orations. 
VoL  5.  Miscellaneous  0rati<m8. 

Dictionary  of  Latin  Quotations.  In- 
duding  Proverbs,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law 
Terms,  and  Phrases ;  and  a  Collection  of 
above  500  Greek  Quotations.  With  iJl  the 
quantities  marked,  &  English  Translations. 

,  with  Index  Verborum.     6j. 

Index  Verborum  only.    1«. 
Diogenes  Laertins.     Lives  and  Opin- 
ions of  the  Ancient  Philosophers.    Trans- 
Uted,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  Tonof, 
Epictetus.      Ti-anslated   by   Geofge 
Long,  M.A.  [/  reparing, 

Euripides.  Literally  Translated*  2  vols. 
VoL  1.  Hecuba,  Orestes,  Medea,  Hippo- 
lytus,  Alcestts,  Baochss,  Heraclidai, 
Ipblgenia  in  Aullde,  and  Ii^igenia  In 
Tauris. 
Vol.  2.  Hercules  Furens,  Troades.  Ion. 
Andromache,      Suppliants,      Helen, 
Electra,  Cyclops,  lUiesus. 
Oreek  Anthology.     Literally  Trans- 
lated.  With  Metrical  Versions  by  varions 
Authors. 

Greek   Bomances     of    Heliodoms, 

lx>ngns,  and  Achilles  l^Uus. 
Herodotus.        A    New    and    Literal 
Translation,  by  Henbt  Caby,  M.A.,  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford. 

Hesiod,  Callimachus,  and  Theognis. 
Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
Banks,  M.A. 

Homer's  Iliad.  Literally  Translated, 
by  an  Oxonian. 

Odyssey,  Hymns,  &c.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  by  an  Oxonian. 

Horace.  Literally  Translated,  by 
Smabt.  Carefully  revised  by  an  Oxoniam. 
3<.  6(2. 

JtLstin,  Cornelius  Kepos,  and  Eutro- 

plus.     Literally  Traiiblated,  with  Notes 
and  Index,  by  J.  S.  Watson,  M  Jl. 

Juvenal,  Persins,  Sulpicia,  and  Ln« 

cilius.      By  L.  Evans,  M.A.    With  the 
MetricalVerslonby  Gifford.  FrontUpieot, 
Livy.     A  new  and  Literal  Translation. 
By  Dr.  Spillan  and  others.    In  4  vols. 
VoL  1.  Contains  Books  1— & 
VoL  2   Books  9— 2ti. 
VoL  3.  Books  27—36. 
VoL  4.  Books  37  to  the  end  ;  «ndlwd&^. 
w 
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Lnean's  Pharmlia.     Translated,  with 

Notes,  I7  H.  T.  RiLBT. 
Lneretiui.    Literally  Translated,  with 

Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsov.  MJL. 

And  the  Metrical  VeraioQ  by  J.  M.  Good. 

ICartial's  Epigrams,  eomplete.  Lite- 
rally Translated.    Each  accompanied  by 
one  or  more  Verse  Translations  selected 
flpom  the  Works  of  £n-lish  Poets,  and 
other  sonroee.     With  a  ooplons  Index. 
Double  volume  (660  pages).    U.  %A. 
Ovid's  Works,  eomplete.     Litei-ally 
Translated.    3  vols. 
VoL  1.  Fasti,  Trtstla,  Epistles,  fto. 
VoL  2.  Metamorpbo8e&. 
Vol  S.  Heroidee,  Art  of  Love,  Sao. 

Pindar.  Literally  Translated,  by  Daw- 
son W.  TUBNER,  and  the  Metrical  Veraloo 
by  Abraham  MooBK. 

Plato's   Works.      Translated    by  the 
Bey.  H.  Cart  and  others.    In  6  vela 
Vol.  1.  The  Apoloffv  of  Socrates,  Onto, 
Phffido,  Gorgias,  Protagoras,  Pha'drDti 
Tbeatetns,  Euthypbron,Xyiri6. 
YoL  a.  The  Republic,  Tinusns,  ftCntiaa. 
YoL  3.   Meno,  Euthydemus,  The  So- 
phist, Statesman,   Gratylas,    Panue 
nides,  and  the  Banquet. 
VoL  4.    Phllebos,  Cnarmides,   Inches, 
The  Two  Aldbiadee.  and  Fen  otber 
Dialogues. 
Vol.  6.  The  Laws. 

VoL  6.    The  Doubttul    Works.     Wltb 
General  Index. 
■  Dialogues,   an    Analysis    ami 

Index  to.  With  Keferences  to  the  Trans- 
lation in  Bohn's  ClaBsiud  Library.  By  Dr. 
Day. 
Flaatns's  Comedies.  Literally  Trans- 
lated, with  Notes,  by  H.  T.  Hilet.  B.A. 
In  2  vols. 

Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated, 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  the  late  Johk 
BosiocK.  M.D.,  FJI.S.,  and  H.  T.  Krtj.T, 
B.A.    In  6  vols. 

Propertins,  Petronius,  and  Johannes 

Secundus.  Literally  I  ranslated.  aiid  ac 
oompanied  by  Poetico]  Versions,  from 
various  sources. 


Quintiliaii's  Institutes  of 
Literally  TransUted,  with  Nol 
J.  S.  Watsov,  ILA.    in  2  voli 

Sallnst,  Floras,  and  Vellei] 
cuius.  With  Copious  Notes.  B 
Notices,  and  Index,  by  J.  S.  W 

Sophoeles.  The  Oxford  T 
revised. 

Stondard  Library  Atlas  of 

Geography.      Tujenty-two  Uai 
Mapt  according  to  tike  latett 


With  a  oompfete  Index  (ao 
giving  the  latitude  and  longito 
place  named  in  the  Maps,  imp, 

Strabo's.  Geography.  T 
with  Copious  Notes,  by  W. 
M.A.,  and  H.  C.  Hamiltoh,  1 
Index,  giving  the  Ancient  ai 
Names.    In  3  vols. 

SaetiAns'    Lives    of    the 

Cftsars,  and  otht^r    Works 
Translation,  revised,  with    N( 

FOBESTEB. 

Tacitus.      Literally  TrausU 
Notes.    In  2  vola 
Vol.  1.  The  Annals. 
Vol  2.  The   History,  Germ 
cola,  &C.    With  Index. 
Terence  and  PhsBdrns.     1 

RiLBT.  B.A. 

Theocritus,     Bion,    Moscl 

Tyrtajus.    By  J.  Hanks.  M.A. 
Metrical  Versions  of  Chapman. 
Thucydides.      Literally  Tra 
Rev.  H.  Dalx.    In  2  vols.     3i 
VirgiL     Literally   Translate. 
vmsoN.    New  Edition,  carefh 
3s.  6d. 
Xenophon's  Works.     In  3 
Vol.  1.  The  Anabanls  and  M 
Translated,  with  Notes,  bj 
SOK,  M.A.    A  nd  a  Oeogra] 
mentary,  by  W.  F.  Ajnswo 
F.K.G.S.,  &c 
VoL  2.  Cyropaidla  and   Hell 
J.  S.  Watson,  Mj^..  and  1 
Dalx. 
Vol.  3.  The  Minor  Worka 
Watson.  M.A 


XII. 


Bohn's  Scientific  Library. 

6t.  Iter  Volumt,  excepting  those  marked  otht^n  isfL 


Agassis  and   Gould's   Comparative 

Physiology.     EnlarKed  by  Dr.  Wright 
Upwards  qf  400  Kttirramjigi. 

Bacon's  Novum  Or^num  and  Ad 
vanoement  of  Learning     Completr.  wm 
Notes,  by  J.  Dkvbt.  Ma. 
fijair's  Chronological  Tables,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.    ComvTH\\»nd\i\ft  v\v*^  vi\ttv>-    ^ 
nology  and  History  oi  the  \SutV«i.  Vxuta  \ 
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the  earliest  timt>6  l^y  J.  W 
Rr>ssB.  I.)oable  Voluute.  lOt 
bonnd,  10c.  M. 

Index  of  Dates.     Compreh 

Erlncipal  Fact*?  in  the  Chroi 
[istory  of  the  World,  from  tb< 
the  present  time,  alpbabeticall 
^  J.  W.  Roesfi.     IX>able  vo 


BOHirS  VARJ0U8  LIBBABIE8. 


iolley'B  ICaniial  of  Technical  Analy- 
•  ria.    A  Qidde  for  the  Testing  of  Nattural 

and  ArtifieUl  SnbBtaooea.  ByKH.  Paul 

100  Wood  BngrrtKing*. 

talDOEWATEB      TREATISES.  — 

* BeU  on  the  Hand.    Its  M  echa- 

nlsm  and  Vital  Eudowraenta  as  evincing 
Design.    Seventh  Edition  Revised. 

' Xirby  on  the  History,  Habits, 

AOd  Instincts  of  Animals.  Edited,  with 
Motes,  by  T.  Rtmbb  Jonbb.  Nvmerota 
Bngraningt,  fntuvy  cf  which  care  additumal. 
In  2  vols. 

■  Eidd  on  the  Adaptation  of 

External  Natare  to  the  Physical  Condition 
of  Man.    St.  6d. 

'  Whewell's  Astronomy    and 

Oeneral  Physics,  considered  with  refer. 
eoce  to  Natural  Theology.    St.  6d 

Chalmers  on  the  Adaptation 

of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In- 
tellectnal  Constltation  of  Man.    5« 
— ^—  Front's  Treatise  on  Chemis- 
try, Meteorology,  and  Digestion     hklitod 
hy  Dr.  J.  W.  Gbiffith. 

■  Bnckland's  Geology  and 
Mineralogy.      2  vols.    16< 

■'  Boget's  Animal  and  Vege- 

table Physiology.  ItkutrcUed.  Ln  2  voU 
Bt.  each. 

Carpenter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Zoology     A 

t^tematic  View  of  the  Structore,  Habits, 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  Fami- 
lies of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  New  edition, 
revised  to  the  present  timcanderarrange- 
ment  with  the  Anthor,  by  W.  S.  Dallas 
F.LhS.  niuttrated  with  many  hundred 
^fine  Wood  Engravingt.   In  3  vols.  6x.  each. 

Mechanical  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, and  Horology.  A  Popular  Ex- 
position.   183  lUuttnUiont. 

Vegetable    Physiology    and 

Systematic  Botany.  A  complete  Intro- 
duction to  the  Knowledge  of  Plants.  New 
Edition,  revised,  under  arrangement  with 
the  Author,  by  E.  Lakkesteb,  M.D.,  &c 
Several  hundred  niuttrcUiont  on  Wood.  6«. 

Animal  Physiology.      New 

Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  in  part 
re-written  by  the  Author.  UpuHsr^  qf 
300  capital  lUuttrationt.    6i. 

Chess  Congress  of  1862.  A  Collec- 
tion of  the  Games  played,  and  a  Selection 
of  the  Problems  sent  in  for  the  C!ompeti- 
tion.    Edited  by  J.  LOwbnthal.  Manager. 

%  With  an  Accoimt  of  the  Proceedings  and 
a  Memoir  of  the  British  Chess  Association, 
by  J.  W.  Medlkt,  Hon.  Sec     7i. 

Chevrenl  on  Colour.  Containing  the 
Principles  of  Harmony  and  Oontrast  of 


Colours,  and  their  application  to  the  Arts. 
Translated  fhnn  the  Freadh  by  Charub 
Mabtkl.  Only  complete  Edition.  Several 
Platet,  Or,  with  an  additional  series  of 
1 6  Plates  in  Colours.    It.  6d. 

Clark's    (Hogh^    Introduction    to 

Heraldry.  With  nearly  1000  lOuttrationt. 
ISth  Edition.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  J.  R. 
Planch^,  Rouge  Croix.  Or,  with  all  the 
Illustrations  coloured,  15<. 

Comte's  Philosophy  of  the  Sciences. 

By  G.  H.  LBWsa 

Ennemoser's  History  of  Magic. 
Translated  by  William  Howrrr.  With 
an  Appendix  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
best  authenticated  Stories  of  Apparitions, 
Dreams,  Table-Turning,  and  l^irit-Bap- 
i        ping,  Ac.    In  3  vols. 

!  Handbook  of  Domestic  Medicine.  Po- 
pularly arranged.  By  Dr.  Henst  Daviss. 
700  pages.  With  complete  Index. 
,  Handbook  of  Games.  By  yarioos 
I  Amateurs  and  Professors.  Comprising 
treatises  on  all  the  principal  Games  of 
diance,  skill,  and  manual  dexterity.  In 
all,  above  40  games  (the  Whist,  Draughts, 
and  Billiards  being  especially  comprehen- 
sive). Edited  by  H.  G.  Bohn.  iOiM- 
trated  by  numerout  Diagramt. 

T^^fS^^  (Jabes'  Elements  of  Ezperi- 
mental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Con- 
taining Mechanics,  Pneumatics,  Hydn>- 
statics,  Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics, 
Caloric.  Electricity,  Voltaism,  and  Mag- 
netism. New  Edition,  enla^;ed.  Vp- 
toardtof  400  Woodcutt, 

Hind's  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 

With  a  Vocabulary,  containing  an  Expla- 
nation of  all  the  Terms  in  preset  use. 
New  Edition,  enlarged.  Numerout  A»> 
gravingt.    St.  6d. 

Humboldt's  Cosmos;  or  Sketch  of  a 

Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
TransUted  by  E.  C  Orrf  and  W.  S. 
Dallas.  V.L&.  Fine  Portrait  In  five 
vols.  Zt.  6d.  each ;  excepting  VoL  V.,  6t. 
*«*  In  this  edition  the  notes  are  placed 
beneath  the  text,  Himiboldt's  analytical 
Summaries  and  the  psssages  hitherto  sup- 
pressed are  included,  and  new  and  com- 
prehensive Indices  are  added. 

Travels  in  America.  In  3  vols. 


Views  of  Nature ;  or,  Con- 
templations of  the  Sublimp  Phenomena  of 
Creation.  Translated  by  E.  C.  Orrs  .and 
H.  G.  Bohn.  A  fao-shBile  letter  fh>m  the 
Author  to  the  Publisher;  translationa of 
the  quotations,  and  a  complete  Index. 

Humphrey's  Coin  Collector's  ][»■ 
nuaL  A  popular  Introdnctioo  to  the 
Study  of  Coins.  HigUyfinitked  Kngrmy 
<fi0l.    (n  a  vqUu 


A  CATALOGUE  OF 


Hunt*!  (Robert)  Poetry  of  Beience ; 
or,  Studies  of  the  Physical  PbeDomeiiA  of 
Nature.  By  ProfeMor  Hdht.  Mew  Kdi- 
tlon.  enlaTKed. 

Index  of  Datee.    See  Blaii's  Tablet. 

Joyce's  Scientiflo  Dialogues.     Com- 

Eleted  to  the  prpsent  slate  of  Knowledge, 
y  l)r.  Griffith.    Nufngrout  Wood^itt. 

Knight's  (Chas.)  Knowledge  is  Power. 

A  Popular  Manual  of  Political  Economy. 

Lectures  on  Fainting.    By  the  Royal 

Acadiminlans.    With  Intrudnctory  Essay, 

and  Notes  by  R.  Wobntv,  Ksq.  FortraiU. 

Kantell's  (Dr.)  Geological  Ezcnr- 
sions  ihronffh  (he  Isle  ol  Wight  and  Dor- 
setshire. Now  Edition,  by  T.  Rupkkt 
JoRF^  Esq.  Numerout  hmut^uUy  ase- 
cutied  WooiUnUtt  and  a  fJec^ngiaU  Map, 

— Medals    of    Creation ;     or, 

First  Lf*iuns  in  Qeolofcy  und  the  Stndy 
of  Organic  Remains;  including  Gh>ologlcal 
ExcuKlons.  New  hidition,  revised.  Co- 
loured FlcUetf  and  uveral  hundred  beau- 
Hfui  WoodcuU.    In  3  vols.,  U.  Bd,  each. 

— —  Petrifactions      and      their 

Teachhigs.  An  Illustrated  Handbook  to 
the  Organic  Rt^mains  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum.   Numerout  Rnffraviftgt.    6t. 

Wonders  of  Oeology;  or,  a 

Familiar  Exposition  of  (ieolo^ioal  I'lje- 
nomena.  New  l-klition,  aiijnnented  by  T. 
Ku p KKT  JoNKS,  F.G.S.  ( 'oloured  <M>1ngu:al 
Mop  of  F^pglatid,  r\ate»,  and  riearly  2ii0 
bfouH/ul  H''rfffct//j.  I n  i  vols.,  It.  6d.  each. 
Morpby's  Games  of  Chess.  IVing 
the  ilatcliP-  Mui  b-nt  tJanH.-a  ]^layfd  by 
the  Anieriiai)  Qiumpiun.  ^ith  Explana- 
tory and  Aiiii'iytical  No'es,  by  J.  LSwkn- 
THAL.     I't/rt-ait  and  Miajoir. 

It  contalup  by  far  fhe  !ari;egt  collection 
of  games  played  by  Mr.  Moiphy  extant  hi 
any  fonn.  and  lias  received  hL  endorbe- 
ment  and  co-(.p<'rHtion. 

0erst6d*s  Sonl  in  Nature,  &c.  p&rtrait 
Bichardson's    Geology,      including 

MhieralOijy  and  I'ahtontology.  Kevlw-d 
and  enlarefKl,  by  Dr.  T.  Wbiqht.  Upvnrdt 
of  400  illuttraticmt. 


Sohonw^s  Earth,  Plants,  and  Man ;  and 
KobeU's  Sketches  from  the  Mineral  King- 
dom. Translated  bj  A.  Hxnfbkt,  F.K.5. 
Coiowwi  Mof  of  (Ae  iHogrofky  of  FlasUt. 

Smith's  rPye)   Geology  and  Scrip. 

tore ;  or,  The  Relation  between  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  Geological  Science. 

I  Stanley's  Classified  Synopsis  of  the 

I       Principal  Pahiters  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish Schools. 

Stannton's  Chess-player's  Handbook. 

Numerout  Diagrxant, 

Chess  Praxis.     A  Supplement 

to  the  Chess-player's  HaadboolL  Con* 
tainlng  all  the  most  important  modem 
Improvements  in  theOpenings,  lllr.iitrat/'d 
by  actual  Ghunes ;  a  revised  Ccie  uf  Ciivft 
Laws;  and  a  Selection  of  Mr.  Morphy'i 
Games  in  England  and  France.    Bt. 

Chess-player's    Companion. 

Comprising  a  new  Treutl^e  on  (viMs.  C.il- 
lection  of  Mutch  Games,  and  a  Scb.-c'LiL'O 
of  OrigiTial  l*roblema. 

Chess  Tonmament  of  1851.  , 

Numfrout  niuuttratiant. 

Principles  of  Chemistry,  exemplified  . 

in  a  ^rlesof  simple  exppiimpnt!!-.     ii>s-d   •, 
upon  the  Gk'nnan  work  of  Prof**sr«r  St«  <'K-   ' 
HARDT,  and   Kdlted  by  C  W,  Hkaths,  ' 
Proffssor  of  Clicnilstry  at  Cli.irliin  (nr^i 
HospitaL     UpuMirdt  of  270  lUfutntt\ivt. 

Stockhardt's  Agricultnral  Chemistry; 
or.Cniomtcal  Fi«'ld  I.^^turf-!j.  Ali■lrt•^■l■l:o 
Farmers.  Translated,  wUh  Ni»tr-».  by 
Proft'8.s<)r  HrnfbilT,  V.R.fy.  lo  wliMi  'j 
ad'iod,  a  PaoiT  un  Liquid  Miuiure,  by 
J.  J.  SlKcnr,  K>q, 

Tire's    Dr.  A..)  Cotton  liiTannfacture 

o4  (jreal  Britain,  3yst«'mat>j'.ly  '.m\%.-'i- 
gated ;  with  an  IntnKlui-tory  vli  w  .f  ^-s 
comparative  state  in  Foreign  O-iintri'S. 
New  K.dition,  revised  and  c*iiiipict»d  lo 
the  present  time,  by  P.  L.  SixvoNrjH,  '  vt 
hundred  and  fifty  W-tistra  tinta.   In  2  vo]^. 

Philosophy  of  Mannfactarcs ; 

or,  An  Exposition  of  the  Kaclory  >ysli-m 
of  Great  Britain.  New  Ed.,  Cfintlrnied  to  ^l:^ 
present  time,  by  P.  L.  Sd»ioko&    It.  6d . 


xm. 
Bohn's  Cheap  Series. 


BoswelVs  Life  of  Johnson,  and  John- 

Bonlana.  Including  his  Tour  to  t  he  Hebrides, 
Tour  In  Walet.  Ac  Ml  ted,  with  Urge 
ad-lltions  and  Notes,  by  the  Kipht  Hon, 
JoHir  Wilson  (rsoKKR.  The  second  and 
most  oomplrte  Copvr\ghl  ¥A\v\otx,  t^ 
arranged  and  revised  aoootdkn^  \o  \:iiq 
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I  suggestioTu;  of  Lord  Macanlay.  by  the  l&te 
John  Wrioht,  E«i.,  with  ftirtber  aiid'tlvna 

;  by  Mr.  Choker.  Uvvardiof  b'tjiur  --^i- 
grarnngt  on  SUA.     in  6  vols,  cloth.  2<i* 

.   Carpenter's  (Dr.  W.  B.)  Physiology 
\       vi\  'Vcavy^Tvnfi«    and   Total    Abbtiui'iKi-, 


